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REAPERS 


Patriotism Begins at the Coffee Pot 
and May Awake to Warm 
Johnny’s Bottle 


DIE TO WIN 


A Bit of Granite in the Woods which Modestly 
Drives Home the Lesson of the Ancient Law 
of Laws 
(Fourtu Gossip) 

Up in the woods on the side of Slide Moun- 
tain in Ulster county is a little granite monu- 
ment. The trail is narrow and bush-encom- 
passed. Very easily you might miss seeing the 
monument, and if you happened to catch a 
sight of it you would wonder what the bit of 
squared granite meant. But we who love 
these balsam-capped Catskill Mountains know 
the “Curtis Monument” as the sign mark of 
the entrance into the “Curtis Trail.” Amid 
the ferns and shinhobble we pause for a 
moment and lift our hats. 

The little square of granite tells a tale of 
modest heroism and the devotion to an ideal. 
For to Curtis, the mountain climber, is due 
this lovely short-cut through the forest and 
up the western slope of Slide Mountain. 

It so happened, if things can be said to hap- 
pen, that a few weeks after putting through 
this beautiful route to the top of Slide Moun- 
tain, Curtis was caught in a snow storm on 
Mount Washington and lost his life. There, 
too, he was engaged on his labors of love. 
The great hobby of his life was to make beau- 
tiful new paths up to the top of the moun- 
tains which he loved so that others could fol- 
low in his footsteps and share in what he had 
s0 much enjoyed. A friend erected the bit of 
granite at the entrance to the “Curtis Trail” 
on Slide Mountain. 

Life is good and death is something rather 
different. But there will always be heroic 
souls who will risk their lives for the benefit 
of others. Perhaps you and I do not count 
Ourselves in that class. All the same, we can 
lift our hats. 

Ever since the world began, however, we 
men have always been in the class of Curtis. 
We may not think of ourselves in that way. 
But it is true. A man, and we count our- 
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selves so, is at any time ready to risk his life 
That is the meaning of patriotism 
goes with love of 


for others. 
and everything 
country. 

Just now in America civilzation obscures 
But it only 
In mid-ocean a steamer crashes 


which 


this primal duty of manhood. 
obscures it. 
against ice and for two thousand souls civil- 
ization has ended. The primal duty comes to 
the front. 
life has been passed amid wealth and luxury 


You shall see a man whose whole 
prove that he is a man—and only a remove 
from the angels themselves. 

For myself it is a healthful tonic to remem- 
ber the obligations which were born with me 
in my mother’s womb. ‘At any moment,” I 
say to myself, “this fancied personal security 
may evaporate, and I may have the obligation 
of manhood thrust upon my shrinking self.” 
Sometimes I hate to think of this. The great 
test is not to be lightly imagined. 

For OTHERS 

Lately we beheld, or took part in a mighty 

host who marched up Broadway under the 


sonsecrated What 
meant by this multiude of marchers was that 


symbol of Liberty. was 
this host were in preparation for the gift of 
their lives for others and for their country. 
That is an ideal. It is a brain picture. But 
without this ideal no country was ever worth 
living in, and its citizens could never be the 
kind of people which we would desire to count 
as our friends. 

We men must have our ideals which, if ne- 
cessary, we are ready to die for. And to us 
who solicit insurance this idealism is a part 
and parcel of our trade. 

When you think it over does it not seem 
strange that mankind has developed so idealis- 
tic a scheme of business as life insurance? A 
3ut how different from other lines 
The business of life insurance 


business! 
of business! 
turns the business world upside down. 

In ordinary trade a dollar is exchanged for 
a commodity which is measured in value by 
the dollar. I sell a pair of shoes, and I sell 
what to the purchaser is known as_ his 
“money’s worth.” But when I sell life insur- 
ance I sell something so amazingly different 
that it is as if I sold something as intangible 
as a corner lot on the Milky Way. 

And is not ordinary business turned upside 
down in the buying of insurance? The in- 
sured pays but one premium, perhaps, and all 
business ends for him, and his family receive 


a hundred times what was paid. That’s a 
funny deal! If a newly-arrived guest from 
Mars had never been instructed in the busi- 
ness methods of the curious Earth folk all his 
altruistic imaginings would seem to have come 
true. A dream! A crazy jumbling of “busi- 
ness!” That’s the way he would look at it. 

A man puts a value on his life and selis 
his life to a business concern. That 
way to look at life insurance. The concern 
buys a man’s life, say, for five thousand dol- 


is one 


lars, payable at the time of his death, for 
stipuated instalments called premiums. 


Dre to WIN 

An ideal. like patriotism, that is life in- 
surance. And you who reap the reward for 
promulgating this strange ideal are vending 
the world’s latest novelty in idealism. 

“To die to win!” Well, is that any objec- 
tion to your handout? Who that counts him- 
self a man hasn’t been ready to die to win 
since the world sucked from its bottle? It is 
the ancient law of laws. Motherhood has 
always understood this, and in his intervals 
of sanity so have men. ‘To die to win!” That 
is the solid rock of all the best of the world 
and for all time, and that is the solid rock of 
life insurance. 

It handicaps one not to realize the full na- 
ture of the trade in which he is engaged. The 
worker in a dynamite factory would be a fool 
if he handled his mixtures as if he were mak- 
ing bread. Frequently the life insurance 
solicitor is mealy-mouthed. “To die to win” 
will rattle him and he will make haste to sug- 
gest life insurance fixed up in masquerade— 
the endowment policy. This is a subterfuge. 
The endowment is only another “die to win” 
plan trigged out in motley and offered at a 
It has its place, of course, and 
Sut, after 


higher price. 
it is an admirable plan for some. 
all, it is an evasion. 


Becins AT Home 

Patriotism and preparedness begin at home. 
That man is an almighty poor citizen who is 
not willing that his family should profit, if 
that should happen, by his own death. And 
the preparedness which in his personal life is 
thrust upon every man is protection to those 
whom he loves and has promised to defend. 
Indeed, the sacred symbol of allegiance to our 
country is a first-class canvassing document, 
Citizenship begins at the coffee pot and ends 
the evening in slippers at the fireside. In the 
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middle of the night it may have to arise to 
warm over an alcohol flame little Johnny 
Pudgy-Tummy’s bottle, or hold off, at the 
peril of life, a midnight burglar. 

The insurance solicitor deals in altruism 
sold at so much per sheet of idealistic prom- 
ises. Is it too much to expect that in the 
solicitor’s personal life he should attempt to 
be somewhat different from men who sell, for 
example, Chicago beef at the highest price that 
they can fix? Should not the solicitor of life 
insurance make his daily rounds with a spirit 
very different from that of peddlers of more 
mundane goods? Is it not reasonable to say 
that the life insurance agent represents in the 
modern world the mighty doctrine of the 
brotherhood of all mankind? The fellow in 
the giddy necktie, and perhaps trigged out in 
low shoes and purple socks, would be the 
last to think of himself in that way. But a 
seller of ideals he is, and it does him no harm 
to acknowledge the fact. 

The reapers—who are they? The reapers 
of the wonderful plan for tying men with 
dollars shoulder to shoulder? Think of one 
year in the history of this idealistic trade! 
Think of the multitude of Johnny Pudgy- 
Tummies who would have been thrown into 
orphan asylums but for our strange and topsy- 
turvy business offerings! What a procession 
it would make to have the beneficiaries of the 
life companies, and for a single year, march 
along the streets of a city! 


THE REASON WHY 

They called him a “wonder” because he wrote 
Each year a “million” or so, 

But of this one fact they didn’t take note— 
fe was always on the go; 

He never got tired or excuses made, 
Eternally at it kept, 

His plans were always most carefully laid, 
And he worked while others slept. 





And he aimed to do the best that he could 
In productive years of life, 
While his strength and vigor and health were 
good, 
Remembered “kiddies” and wife; 
He knew that to harvest the ripened grain 
The seed must be early sown, 
And that tireless effort would fortune gain, 
While failure comes to a “drone.” 
He encountered obstacles—all men do; 
Never discouraged became, 
If others had triumphed he could, he knew, 
In every struggle proved “game.” 
Though “hard luck” stories he often heard 
told 
They simply sharpened his “wit,” 
He was one of the class who always see 
“gold,” 
The harder by Fate they’re hit. 
There are those who discontented appear 
When everything goes awry, 
They can only sail when the skies are clear 
And favoring winds are nigh; 
Others there are who will tackle a storm 
And brave the “teeth of a gale,” 
Will fight it till rainbows above will form, 
And then shake out every “sail.” 
Aucustus TREADWELL, 


SQUINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

“This is Jennie, my little daughter. She is 
all I have now. We buried her mother two 
weeks ago—pneumonia. Yes, sir, it was sad, 
very sad. We miss her more than [| can tell.” 
I looked at the sweet little girl he held by the 
hand, and wondered what was coming next. 
I hadn’t long to wait. “You see, sir, Jennie 
hasn’t anyone but me to care for her now, and 
if something should happen to me what would 
become of her? I have a good position but 
nothing much saved. I called to have you in- 
sure my life. I can pay for $5000. Will you 
please make the bank trustee for Jennie until 
she is twenty-one?” Fairy tale? No, just 
looking ahead to 1930 is all. Watch the pub- 
lic heart and head—getting bigger and wiser 
every day. Bye and bye the Dad who dies 
and leaves his “little Jennie’ a dependent 
orphan will be remembered only with con- 
tempt. 

Gold nuggets cover the ground. An agent 
who can’t see them has the blind staggers. 
Business is so plentiful some companies are 
discontinuing certain popular forms. The first 
man you meet is a prospect—if he can hear, 
Why? Well, chiefly because his neighbor who 
was buried last Tuesday had $10,000 payable 
to the wife, left with two small children. At 
dinner that evening they talked about it and 
his wife asked him how much he carried 
(don’t you love that word carried?), and he 
was ashamed to tell her only $2000. Sure he’s 
a prospect—and his wife will boost. Certainly 
he’s a prospect—if he can see. Coming down 
to business yesterday the street car smashed 
an auto, killing a man and injuring a woman. 
The mangled remains of the man impressed 
him with the fearful uncertainty of human 
life. He will listen. Certainly he’s a prospect 
—if he can read. The papers are full of acci- 
dents and natural deaths, each one of which 
properly used will have its effect upon his 
mind. Can you use them? Then he’s a pros- 
pect. Open your eyes, my son! On every 
side are prospects—and within you is the 
genius to make more. 

I met him on the street. My watch had 
stopped. I asked him the time. He pulled 
his chronometer and told me. I handed him 
a circular. “O, life insurance, eh?” he ven- 
tured. “Jesso,” I replied. “And what is your 
line?” I asked. “Building and loan business,” 
he answered. “First cousins!” I laughingly 
remarked. He asked me to call (marvelous). 
I did—$z2500. Say, isn’t it funny how many 
surprises come to the wideawake solicitor? 
It’s a good thing to carry a stop-watch, 

We sat around a campfire in the wilds of 
Canada. Stories had been told—some true 
ones. Politics and business discussed. The 
fire was burning low; the weird cry of a loon 
startled the bunch from a sort of reverie dur- 
ing which scarcely a noise had been heard. 
“Gee, that’s a strange song that loon sings— 
sounds like the wail of a lost soul,” said one. 
“Yes, and death isn’t a lovely thing to con- 
template whether you’re saved or lost,” said 
another. “That makes me think,” said a third. 
“I was going to be examined for a policy of 
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insurance before I left for this trip, but didn’t 
get time.” That was my cue. When we got 
home, I called upon the gentleman and in- 
sured him for $25,000. Strange things hap- 
pen on fishing trips. Men grow confidential 
on excursions when away from business. Be 
on the job! R. O. TiciLos. 


SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE; ITS 
STRENGTH AND IMPORTANCE 


[By Robert F. Moore, Agency Secretary South- 
ern States Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
in the Baltimore Manufacturers 
Record] 

An idea seems to have been. spread abroad, 
particularly throughout the Southern States, 
that no life insurance company which was or- 
ganized in the South has ever made a success, 
and that failures of life insurance companies is 

confined to the South. 

This is very far from being correct, for while 
it cannot be denied that there have been many 
instances of lack of success on the part of life 
insurance organizations during the last 100 
years, the record, so far as it concerns the 
South, does not by any means show that this 
unfortunate condition has been confined to 
that section of the country. 

From the following analysis of companies 
which have gone out of business it will be seen 
that, while the States comprising the Southern 
portion of the country are responsible for 
seventy-two companies which have either rein- 
sured, retired from business or failed, the other 
sections of the country show 216, or just three 
times as many. 

The following is a list giving the number of 
companies in various States which have failed 
to make good since 1813: 


SOUTHERN STATES EASTERN AND 


LOUSIERS § occ ceseee 10 WESTERN STATES 
North Carolina ... 9 OMG 6 oreaeec cece bane 16 
TROUTUORY. c00:0 06. 9'0's0 8 Connecticut ....... 10 
Tennessee ......... 8 Minnesota ......... 5 
ne 8 NOW YOrk sécsecces 52 
GeOrRIn: 6600650 wok PONE. cavecsussevses 10 
Po er er 5 PRGIGNO bio cc coe cewes 15 
WINRURIG: bein ccc0s se 5 Pennsylvania ...... 20 
APEAUEGB  vi0cc00800 3 EO os hi oa enone oat 1 
Maryland .......... 3 Rhode Island ...... 3 
ORIGROMA cece sve 2 New Jersey ........ 13 
OID. on s55-00'e vee 1 West Virginia ..... 2 
South Carolina .... 3 MABROUFL ceccecsess 15 
Mississippi ........ 1 VOTHIORE  o:5-6'6.0-0000 1 
—— New Hampshire ... 1 
CRE): “catvomsiessnuivc 72 Massachusetts .... 2 
DCIBWETE 6 6cccccses 
MOMEME vpcidecevocees 4 
OAMTOPRIA .ccseccxe 4 
rT 26 
MICHIGGR | cscccsssce 3 
Washington, D. C.. 1 
Washington ....... 
COMOPAGG. wees vcces oon 
APISOOR accveceess oe 
Oklahoma ..ccescee 1 
NGDIEEER cccveveoss 1 
"OT gies eter 216 


New York State, the home of some of the 
most successful Eastern life insurance com- 
panies, leads the list with 52; Illinois in the 
West follows with 26, and then comes Pensyl- 
vania, 20; Ohio, 16; Indiana and Missouri 15 
each; New Jersey, 13; Connecticut and Iowa, 10 
each, and the other States varying from 1 to 5. 

In the Southern States, Louisiana comes first, 
with 10; North Carolina, 9; Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Texas, 8 each; Georgia, 6, and the 
remaining States 1 to 5. 

In the East and West 121 of these compa- 
nies, or 55 per cent, were able to reinsure their 
risks in other companies; 50 of them, or 25 per 
cent, failed outright, while 45, or 20 per cent, 
retired from business; whereas in the South 45 
companies, or 62% per cent, reinsured their 
risks; 18, or 25 per cent, failed entirely, and 9, 
or 12% per cent, retired from business. 

The foreging figures show that the experience 
of the South has been much better than that of 
the rest of the country in regard to companies 
which have not made good. 

In further confutation of the idea chat the 
establishment of a Southern life insurance com- 
pany is not possible, it is only necessary to point 
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out that on January 1, 1915, from the last avail- 
able figures as published by The Spectator Com- 
pany of New York, taken from the sworn pub- 
lished statements of the various companies to 
the Insurance Departments, there were 59 com- 
panies of Southern organization, with insurance 
in force amounting to $697,151,607, whose com- 
bined assets amounted to $72,402,962, some of 
which companies have been doing business 
since 1864, 1870 and 1871. 

In making any comparison between the results 
accomplished by companies organized in the 
South with those of other companies through- 
out the remainder of the country, it must be 
realized that the Southern orgafiizations are 
for the most part of comparatively recent origin, 
and that the average of the aggregate of years 
during which these 59 companies have been in 
existence is only nine. 

Of the companies organized outside of the 
Southern States, there are 92 which have car- 
ried on business for nine years or more. Com- 
pared with the figures given above of Southern 
life insurance companies, the aggregate of the 
amount of business which these 92 companies 
had in force at the end of their ninth year was, 
according to the figures published by The Spec- 
tator Company, $265,711,756, while the combined 
assets of such companies at the same period 
of their existence were $39,353,983. Such a com- 
parison cannot be otherwise than most satisfac- 
tory to those who are believers in the possibil- 
ities for Southern insurance companies. 

Failure of success of any business organiza- 
tion, whether of life insurance or of any other 
industry, is not governed by geographical loca- 
tion, but can almost invariably be traced to 
some fundamental cause, such as poor judg- 
ment, unsound principles, undue expense, ex- 
travagance or improper administration expenses. 

The keynote of the whole situation, with 
regard to the successful carrying on of the busi- 
ness of a life insurance company, was struck 
by one of the Southern Insurance Commission- 
ers in a report made to his State some years 
ago, when he said: “The size of a company 
does not add to the safety of it from the policy- 
holders’ standpoint, and, from the experience 
of the past, does not give him insurance at any 
lower cost. All depends upon the management.”’ 

Honesty and integrity of management is ab- 
solutely necessary to the successful building up 
of any business institution, and more partic- 
ularly of a life insurance company. 

The records of numbers of companies, includ- 
ing those in the South, which were established 
in the past, are monuments to the integrity and 
business acumen of their founders, and given 
similar integrity and businesslike methods, no 
satisfactory reason can be deduced why the 
companies of more recent origin should not 
prove equally successful, more particularly in 
view of the fact that the safeguards which are 
thrown around the business of life insurance in 
the interests of policyohlders are far greater 
now than they were half a century or more 
ago. 

These records refer to those companies only 
known as old line or legal reserve companies, 
and do not in any way include assessment com- 
panies or fraternal societies. 


VALUABLE OLD-MEN POINTER 


An agency manager and one of his young 
fieldmen happened to meet in the rotunda of a 
big hotel in St. Louis the other day. 

The young agent remarked upon the unusual 
number of old men there happened to be within 
sight at the moment. “Not a promising bunch 
for our business,” said he to the agency man- 
ager. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,’’ replied the 
agency manager. ‘‘While old men are not 
themselves promising as prospects, many of 
them are gold mines for a life insurance agent. 
They are gold mines in this way, they have sons 
and grandsons at ripe life insurance buying 
ages. Their suggestions and advice goes mighty 
long way with their sons and grandsons. So, 
never miss improving an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with prosperous appearing old men no 
matter how frail they appear, and get as deep 
into their good graces as possible. Whatever 
they say has weight not only with their sons 
and grandsons, but with many other men.’”’— 
International Lifeman, 
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The Two Arabs 


Two Bedouins were journeying across the 
desert. Their water gave out and they were 
reduced to the extremity of distress. When 
they were well-nigh exhausted an oasis came 
into view. They hurried toward it with all 
the speed of which their wearied horses were 
capable. 

Reaching the spot they rushed to the edge 
of the well, only to find that the water in it 
was twenty feet from the surface. The leath- 
ern bucket and rope had been taken away. 
The travelers had nothing with which to re- 
place them. 

“It is Kismet,” said one of the Arabs. 
“The will of Allah be done.” With that he 
lay down in the shadow of a palm and, pull- 
ing his burnouse over his head, resignedly 
gave up the ghost. 

The other Arab was a fellow of a different 
kidney. “Allah gave me my brain and my 
hands for my preservation in just such an 
emergency as this,” he said. “Let me see 
what I can do.” 

After a little cogitation he set to work 
throwing boulders into the well. In the course 
of a few hours he had filled it and the water 
was running over the rim. 

Moral: Don’t be a quitter. 





The Two Dentists 
Almost frantic with a raging toothache, he 
staggered into the dentist’s office and threw 
himself into a chair. 
“Ah,” began the dentistical practitioner, eye- 
ing the sufferer with calm satisfaction. “Ah, 
I see, a gangliomic condition in the alveolar 


periosteum, or, I might say, the layer of epi-. 


thelial cells, the odontoblasts. Perhaps you will 
understand me better if I say of the various 
structures which make up a tooth, the enamel 
is derived from octoderm, whilst the dentine, 
pulp and crusta petrona are mesodermal. Our 
remedial course gives us a choice between op- 
erative dentistry and prosthetic dentistry. We 
may resort to surgieal extirpation, or we may 
depend upon therapeutical treatment in con- 
junction with alleviatory anaesthetic precau- 
tions. Whilst there is absolutely no disagree- 
ment as to diagnosis in the light of the symp- 
toms exhibited in your interesting case, the 
authorities are at variance on the subject of 
treatment. Sudduth and Hertzig are practic- 
ally agreed that * * *” 

“Thank you! Thank you! [I'll think it 


3 


over,” cried the victim, as he seized his hat 
and rushed out of the place, grasping his 
aching jaw. 

He had not walked half a block when a hand 
was laid caressingly on his shoulder, and a 
soothing voice said: 

“It’s easy to see you've a bad case of tooth- 
ache. Luckily I’m a dentist. We'll get rid of 
your trouble in five minutes. Just round this 
corner. Here we ,are—second floor. * * * 
Now, then. No need of preparation. Simple 
job. Just drop into that chair. * * * There 
you are! Rinse your mouth out with this. 
Two dollars, please. Thank you. No charge 
for the water. Good morning. Come again.” 

Moral: Don’t lecture. Find out what your 
man needs, Give it to him and get his money. 


The Two Miners 

Two placer miners had worked a claim in a 
lonely gulch for months without getting a pan 
of pay-dirt. Day after day they had toiled in 
burning heat or biting cold. Night after night 
they had bent for hours over their panning- 
tub, sluicing samples that never yielded more 
than a few yellow specks, too light to be 
worth gathering together. 

Nine prospect holes and twice as many 
dumps bore evidence to their effort. It looked 
as though they had exhausted the possibilities, 
and so the elder had thought for weeks, but 
his more sanguine companion had urged him 
to stay with it for a spell longer. 

At length it was agreed that they should 
abandon the work, and they made preparations 
to leave. At the last moment the younger 
miner attempted to dissuade his partner from 
going. 

“Look at those pits and gravel piles, Dan. 
Think of the labor they spell! There must be 
something in it. Let’s give her one more 
week’s try. No? Well, one day—just one 
more day, pard.” 

“Not for me,” replied Dan, decisively. “I 
pack out of here in an hour. If you like the 
darned thing so well, keep it and welcome. 
Tell you what I’ll do. Let me take two of 
the dogs and I’ll give you a quit-claim.” 

He laughed at the absurd inequity of the 
consideration. A good dog was worth a 
mountain of the best tailings they had washed 
down. To his surprise his partner, after a 
moment’s reflection, quietly replied: “I'll go 
you.” And so they parted. 

The next day the lone miner filled the 
bucket and worked the windlass single-hand- 
ed. That night his first wash gave up a clus- 
ter of little golden pellets—ten dollars to the 
pan, easy. At the break of dawn he was in 
the pit, throwing out the dirt with fevered en- 
ergy. Before sundown he had uncovered 
several seams in which the nuggets were 
embedded, thick as currants in a fruit-cake. 

When Dan packed out, the bottom of their 
shaft was within two feet of the streak. 

Moral: Success may be within reach at the 
moment you turn your back on it. 


—The Continental Beneficial Association, of which 
D. Adna Brown is the president, has removed its 
executive offices from Philadelphia to Chicago. 








OVERWEIGHT HAZARD 
Many Companies Restrict Writing of 
this Class of Risks 





MORTALITY EXPERIENCE UNFAVORABLE 


Features of Underwriting Excessively Heavy 
Persons—Attitude of One Company 


A great deal of attention is being given these 
days to the question of overweights, and con- 
siderable data are being published in various 
company papers and in special letters sent out 
by companies to their agents concerning the 
subject. Along this line it will be of interest 
to read the following article, which appears in 
The Equiowa, the monthly agency paper issued 
by the Equitable Life of. Iowa, in the June 
issue: 


As a result of the publication of the facts dis- 
closed by the recent medico-actuarial investiga- 
tion, many leading companies have decided up- 
on new regulations relating to the issuance of 
policies upon persons who are to any consider- 
able degree overweight. 

The observations of any individual agency are 
not reliable and the entire experience of a 
Single company would not be a sufficient basis 
for procuring a true average in such a classi- 
fication as overweights, for the two reasons— 
that there are not a sufficient number of such 
cases from which to obtain a standard table, 
and that the risks have not, upon the average, 
been in force long enough for the extra mor- 
tality to become apparent to any considerable 
extent. It is natural for an agent to recall cer- 
tain acquaintances who are heavier than the 
average and who have lived to a ripe old age; 
while it is very easy to forget previous ac- 
quaintances who have passed away. No doubt 
certain persons who are overweight will live 
to a good old age, but others will not; there- 
fore it is not safe to count upon each risk as 
meeting requirements if estimated good only 
for the period of ‘Expectation’ at date of 
consideration. The theory of insurance is based 
upon averages deduced from a large number 
of observations, in order that the figures may 
be trustworthy and not subject to great fluc- 
tuation. 


DETERMINING ACTUAL RESULTS 

The main factor which enters into the calcu- 
lations for premium rates for life insurance 
is the probability of dying at each age, and this 
probability, which is the loss ratio, must be 
based upon a very large number of lives to 
provide a safe basis for fixing a company’s 
standard. The medico-actuarial investigation 
was undertaken solely with the view of ascer- 
taining actual results among a very much larger 
diversification of classes than was before pos- 
sible. For the purpose of comparison, the 
Mortality Table, based on the average insured 
lives, was first constructed, and with that was 
compared mortality actually experienced among 
over- and under-weight risks. In this tabula- 
tion about 750,000 policies were available for 
tabulation and the over- and under-weights 
were distributed into various groups, according 
to age, height and weight, and there were 180 
different groups investigated. 

In brief, the results showed that persons who 
were considerably underweight were poor risks 
at ages below thirty-five, and that persons who 
were overweight more than ten pounds were 
poorer risks than the average. The excessive 
mortality experienced varies directly with the 
increase in the age of the insured and with the 
departure from the average weight. It also ap- 
peared that the mortality ratio grows steadily 
worse with the duration of the insurance, and 
as none of the policies showed an exposure of 
more than twenty-four years, there is warrant 
to believe that the experience on overweights 
carried beyond that period will be exceedingly 
unfavorable. 


ATTITUDE OF THE COMPANY 


For this reason the Equitable Life of Iowa has 
decided to restrict its business on certain over- 
weight risks to endowment forms, and in some 
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cases to overcome the extra mortality the rating 
up of the age is also required. The risks at the 
time the examination is made must, of course, 
appear to be first class; but it is always neces- 
sary to look to the future in the consideration 
ot every risk, and in view of the general re- 
sults, which have proven that, as a class, per- 
sons who are heavier than the average deteri- 
orate more rapidly with advancing years than 
those of average weight, some adjustment must 
be made to place them on a par with the 
normal risks. 

The results of the investigation are not less 
reliable because the mortality experience of 
all companies is not exactly alike, for the rea- 
son that the relation between overweights and 
normal weights was the matter investigated in 
a large number of separate groups. The com- 
pany took this action for the purpose of main- 
taining its present favorable rate of mortafity 
and not with a view of encouraging the solicit- 
ing of overweights. Each individual risk will 
be considered on its own merits, and due re- 
gard be had for favorable conditions, such as 
good family history, good build and _ habits. 
Any risk which has been previously rejected by 
any company for any reason whatsoever, if 
overweight, will not be considered upon any 
plan. The mortality ratios upon this class of 
business were taken from groups of risks which 
had been selected with special care by the vari- 
ous companies, because for many years there 
has been a well-defined impression that over- 
weight is a detriment to longevity. 


THE SUCCESSFUL AGENT 


The man who takes up the business of life in- 
surance as his life work and continues through 
all its vicissitudes honest, loyal and efficient to 
the extent of his abilities is the successful 
agent. 

By being honest I mean more than the mere 
observance of the letter of the law and the 
ordinary conventionalities of life. I mean: 

1. Honesty to self and family. 

(a) Conservation of time—eight hours a 
day, six days a week; hard work directly 
in the line of business. 

(b) No side issues or side discussions in 

business houre, no_ procrastination— 
driving directly at the mark of one’s 
calling. 
A student of the business of the com- 
pany, of the policy forms, of the rate- 
book and the literature, and, most of 
all, of the prospects and their needs. 

2. Honesty to the company—withholding no 
facts the company should receive; never mis- 
representing to it or its clients, even though big 
commissions should be in the balance. 

3. Honesty to prospects and clients; never 
overinsuring—never underinsuring; never mis- 
representing policies or dividends; choosing the 
policies most clearly indicated by your clients’ 
needs, regardless of the rate of commission. 

By being loyal I mean more than lip service. 
I mean— 

(a) Allowing no one to reflect upon the in- 
tegrity of the company without a re- 
buke; promptly bringing to the com- 
pany any just complaint. 

(b) The kind of toyalty that prevents men 

from listening to temptations from 
other quarters—and if seductions and 
temptations come puts them out of 
mind and behind, with full assurance 
that a man make good in his own com- 
pany, if he can in any. 
By loyalty I mean a strict—yes, even a 
blind observance of all the company’s 
rules—no trimming, no turning of short 
corners. No man can permanently suc- 
ceed who is a trimmer. A loss in com- 
missions through the observance of the 
company’s rules, both in the letter and 
spirit, is made good many fold in self- 
respect. Loss of self-respect is a de- 
claration of failure. 

By being efficient mean more than the mere 
accomplishment of immediate results. Efficiency 
means: Planning; careful attention to the lit- 
tle details; organizing the incidents of life; 
studying one’s self, one’s neighbors and clients, 
one’s surroundings and one’s friends; econo- 
mizing one’s time, and working diligently, 
energetically—These are the elements of ef- 
ficiency. 

That agent who squares his life work with 
these elementary principles is a success;; that 
agent need have no worry over the questions of 
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raiment, food or shelter for himself or family. 
Happiness to such an agent and his household 
will follow as naturally as night follows day.— 
Vice-President Buckner of the New York Life. 


JUST A FEW RULES 


“There is no royal road to success in the life 
insurance business; there is none in any other 
line of legitimate endeavor. Success is not a 
gift of the gods of fortune.”’ 

This is the observation of a veteran salesman, 
who has a clean record as a steady producer. 
He added: 

“When a man is successful it means that he 
likes his business, that he studies it and that 
he is willing to work. 

“There are guide-posts and milestones to suc- 
cess. These may be summed up as the cardinal 
rules. They must be observed, wholly or in 
part, by those who seek success. Briefly, they 
are as follows: 

“Have faith in life insurance. 

“Carry all the insurance you can reasonably 
afford. 

“Keep informed on your business. 

“Be clean and neat. 

“Study your prospect. 

“Canvass your man thoroughly. 

“Use forceful arguments. 

“Know your company. 

“Have confidence in yourself, 

“Sell the policy you start to sell. 

“Employ honest tactics. 

“Close on the first interview. 

“Go after more business. 

“Work steady every day.” 

Salesmanship has been defined as ‘“‘the art of 
getting the other man to think as you do about 
the goods you have to sell.’’ It’s the same with 
life insurance. You must understand the poli- 
cies you are trying to sell; you must become en- 
thusiastic and fully convinced that they are 
the best in existence—good enough for you. 

You must have personal conviction, else you 
cannot conscientiously expect anyone to do what 
you would not do. 

You must have the ‘“‘punch.’’ This is just 
plain, every-day “horse sense” with a “kick” in 
it. 
‘“‘Punch,”’ as it is known in a general way, is 
vim vitalized and vigor with voltage behind it— 
power, personality, persistency, pugnacity—all 
rolled together in the same package.—Western 
Union Life Monthly. 


ZEAL AND ZEST 


Zeal and zest, when properly used, will move 
mountains and give you fun while doing it. 

If you think over the words in the English 
language beginning with the twenty-sixth letter 
of the alphabet, you will find that zeal and zest 
are about the only two which amount to any- 
thing. Webster defines them thus: 

Zeal: Passionate ardor; earnestness; fer- 
vency; enthusiasm. 

Zest: That which enhances any enjoyment; a 
relish; keen enjoyment. 

Can you think of any two words describing 
desirable salesmanship qualities which more 
perfectly cover the necessary attributes than 
these two, tucked away in the back of our dic- 
tionaries? 

If you have only a reasonably strong physique 
to start with; if you have only a fair working 
knowledge of your business, but will couple 
therewith ardor, earnestness, fervency, enthu- 
siasm, and take a keen delight in doing your 
work, nothing can stand—for long—between you 
and your goal of success. 

If you take away zeal and zest from a man, 
you soon have a zero quantity. Keep adding 
it and push him onward towards the summit 
of his desires—the zenith of his aims. 

Keep these two words constantly in your 
mind; burn them into your consciousness! 
Make them a part of both your brain and 
muscles! You can make that extra hundred 
dollars you are thinking about, if you’ll start 
about it now with those two qualities working 
from within you and forcing you on to get it! 

They are both qualities which grow stronger 
as you use them. Cast fear from your makeup 
and substitute therefor these two Z’s and you 
will find yourself among the honor men-——hap- 
pier in the consciousness of work well done: 
richer because of more business closed, and 
better because you will be a bigger man!— 
Amieable Life Record. 
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agents present and to make them feel at home 





July 6, 1916 


INCREASE MEMBERSHIP 


National Association Urges Campaign 
by Local Organizations 


WANT TEN THOUSAND MEN 





Chairman Mead of Membership Committee Sends 
Final Appeal—Good Work to be Done 


W. D. Mead, chairman of the membership 
committee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, has sent a final appeal to local 
associations, urging them to increase their 
membership in order that the National Associ- 
ation may show a total enrolment of 10,000 
members at the next convention in St. Louis. 
In the appeal he says: 


It is only about two months before the con- 
vention of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be held in the great city of St. 
Louis, and at this time the membership com- 
mittee, with its several leaders throughout the 
United States, have just thirty days to close the 
membership campaign, which was inaugurated 
March 1, 1916. 

At the present time there are about 100,000 life 
insurance agents in the United States who are 
endeavoring to earn a living selling life in- 
surance, and if the National Association had 
10,000 members, you can easily see that they 
would be very greatly in the minority from the 
standpoint of the total number engaged. 

Not only has President Woods, Mr. Scovel, 
Mr. Mead, the chairman of the membership 
committee, the supervisors, the president of the 
local association, and the members of his local 
membership committee appealed to you to be- 
come a member of the association nearest to 
you, but, in addition, the insurance journals 
and the home office papers have laid much 
stress and have given much space in also mak- 
ing a strong appeal for your individual mem- 
bership. 

This campaign has been nation-wide, syste- 
matic and vigorous, and has been discussed all 
over the country, and if there is anybody who 
has not at the present time affiliated himself 
with this great movement, it is not because of 
the lack of solicitation nor of the interest that 
some member of the association has taken in 
his welfare. 

The future of the association and the scope 
of its influence for the betterment of life in- 
surance conditions can not be wholly understood 
at this time, and it will have a tremendous po- 
tential value toward the elevation of the life in- 
Surance profession. 

This battle cry of 10,000 members has not been 
meaningless in its collection of words and fig- 
ures and the insurance leaders are serious in 
the welfare of this movement. The leaders not 
only hope, but expect that the membership of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters 
will be 10,000, and the very least that anyone 
can do is to give his application, now and to- 
day, without being solicited, to the membership 
committee of the nearest association where he 
is living. So, therefore, as a last word, ‘“‘Join 
and help the association in its purposes,’’ which 
are the purest and the best, and remember, 
“Above all, life insurance first.” 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S 
AGENCY MEETING 


The programme prepared by the standing com- 
mittee for the fortieth annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Mutual Agents Association on 
July 17, 18 and 19, 1916, is designed to prove 
especially helpful to all those attending an 
annual meeting for the first time. A sub-com- 
mittee has been appointed for the particular 
purpose of seeing that these men meet the 
Officers of the company as well as the other 
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generally. President Markham will address the 
agents on the first business session on Tues- 
day, July 18. The first day’s programme con- 
sists mainly of out-door games and events, for 
which prizes will be given. Automobile trips 
about the city will also be given. Other features 
of the session are as follows: yeneral topic, 
“What the Northwestern Offers,” “Safety,” P. 
R. Sanborn, second vice-president; ‘Service,’ 
Percival Birch of New York city; ‘‘Contract,” 
M. H. O. Williams, second assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies; address on ‘“Salesmanship,”’ 
by R. H. Grant, one of the foremost sales man- 
agers of the United States. Memorial service 
for the late Henry F. Norris. 


GRANGE LIFE ASSURANCE ASSO- 
CIATION 


An examination of the Grange Life Assurance 
Association of Lansing, Mich., has been made 
by the Michigan Insurance Department as of 
December 31 last. The company began business 
on March 18 last year, and the examiner shows 
that its admitted assets at the close of the year 
were $239,732, against which there were lia- 
bilities of $62,003. The paid-up capital was 
$96,750 and the net surplus $80,979, making a 
total surplus to policyholders of $177,729. 

The examiner made a number of sugges- 
tions concerning the proper handling of the 
company’s accounts and a subsequent report 
shows that most of them have been complied 
with. 

The Grange Life was organized for the pur- 
pose of doing business among farmers princi- 
pally, and its managers have had little or no 
experience in the life insurance business. 

Willard E. King has been superintendent of 
agents for the company and has done good work 
in his particular department, due to previous ex- 
tensive experience. Up to the end of May the 
company had written $1,082,000 new business in 
1916. Mr. King resigned as superintendent of 
agencies as of July 1 and after a brief vacation 
will announce his future plans. 





EMPLOYEES HOLD ANNUAL 
OUTING 


The home office employees of the Conserva- 
tive Life of South Bend had their annual picnic 
at Springbrook Park, South Bend, Ind., June 15, 
where they were the guests of Mrs. Laura 
Gower, chief clerk of the ordinary department. 
Wilfred Chartier, head of the supply depart- 
ment, assisted by Miss Helen Erhardt, applica- 
tion clerk, had charge of the sports. Miss Er- 
hardt herself won the fifty-yard dash for women, 
while Roland Hildebrand, auditor of the com- 
pany, won the men’s race. Miss Mary Jane Set- 
tig won the shooting contest, while Miss Julia 
Boyer, chief of the policy department, had the 
high average in the bowling contest. All the 
concessions on the ground were visited and Miss 
Genevieve Skalla won the prize offered by Vice- 
President Burkart, she being the only one of 
the entire force to stick on the roulette wheel. 
Among the officials present were: President 
Place, Vice-President and General Manager A. 
S. Burkart, Secretary Mell, Treasurer Dennis 
and Medical Director Dean. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


A tabulation issued by T. W. Blackburn, sec- 
retary and counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention, shows that one hundred companies are 
now enrolled, representing thirty-two States. 
At the close of 1915 these companies had in 
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force $2,133,232,955 of insurance, being a gain 
of $191,271,654 for the year, while assets in- 
creased by $38,090,676 and now amount to $264,- 
506,898. The reserves aggregate $205,880,423. 
The next annual meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, September 14-16, 





MUTUAL LIFE’S BIG CLUB 

The annual convention of the two hundred 
thousand dollar section of the Mutual Life of 
New York Field Club was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. 
On Tuesday there was an automobile tour of 
the city and a theater party in the evening. On 
Wednesday a cruise was taken around Manhat- 
tan Island and the annual banquet was held in 
the evening. 

Among the chief topics considered was the 
disability clause in life insurance and whether 
or not it should be broadened. It would seem 
that the majority were opposed to an exten- 
sion of the disability provisions and favored 
a closer restriction to old-fashioned plans of 
life insurance. 


WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE 
TAXES 

There has been a decrease in the taxes paid 
by the life insurance companies in Wisconsin, 
due to the enactment of a law at the 1915 ses- 
sion of the legislature. State taxes not includ- 
ing any fees paid in Wisconsin in 1915 by the 
Wisconsin life companies were $583,606, and by 
the life companies of other States operating in 
Wisconsin $42,345. In 1916 the Wisconsin life 
companies paid $489,000, and the life companies 
of other States $47,052. 


PRESIDENT ROBBINS TO THE 
FRONT 

It will be of interest to learn that the presi- 
dent of the Cedar Rapids Life of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., Judge C. B. Robbins, has answered the call 
of the War Department as Captain of Com- 
pany D of the First Regiment, Iowa National 
Guard, and has started with his company for 
Camp Dodge, near Des Moines, Ia. 


BANKERS LIFE BASEBALL LEAGUE 


The National Association of Bankers Life 
Baseball Players, consisting of twelve leagues 
representing thirty different States, has opened 
its 1916 season under most auspicious circum- 
stances. The sixty general agencies of the Des 
Moines Company have been divided into twelve 
leagues of five teams each, and the various 
teams each representing agencies are playing 
against their own averages for prizes to be 
awarded the leaders during the summer sea- 
son. The season extends from June 1 to Au- 
gust 10. Each $1000 of gain in business counts a 
run and percentages are figured on gains as 
compared with the average of previous per- 
formances. Each pennant winner in the twelve 
different leagues will win in addition to the 
pennant an extra trip to the annual agency 
convention of the company at the Thousand 
Islands, beginning August 14. The grand cham- 
pionship of the entire association will be 
awarded to the team making the greatest per- 
centage of gain, and in recognition of this cham- 
pionship a beautiful silver loving cup will be 
presented. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE SPECTATOR 

“As I have received practically all of my knowledge 
and instructions from my library, which I have pur- 
chased from The Spectator Company, value of same 
being upwards of $200, and feeling as I do that two- 
thirds of my success may be attributed to the knowl- 
edge and education I have received from these vol- 
umes, it gives me great pleasure to offer you my thanks 
in this minor way.”—J. H Long, Special Agent, At- 
lantic Life, Lynchburg. 








WAR RISK POLICIES 


Companies Take Precautions Against 
Possibility of Military Call 





ADD RIDERS AND CHANGE APPLICATION 


Reports from a Number of Life Companies— 
National Guard Protected 


In THE SPECTATOR for June 29, the attitude 
of a number of companies toward accepting 
those who are members of the National Guard 
and others who contemplate enlisting for mili- 
tary or naval service for the United States 
Government was given. Since that date a 
number of other companies have stated their 
position. It should be noted that many compa- 
nies are asking whether the applicant intends 
to enter the service in any way or whether he 
is affiliated with any military or naval organi- 
zation. Where these questions are answered in 
the affirmative, some companies refuse to is- 
sue policies, while others require an extra pre- 
mium. Another feature is that some compa- 
nies have already been protected by one or two- 
year war clauses calling for an extra premium 
in the event of the policyholders being called 
into active service. In some cases this applies 
only to service outside the United States, 
whereas in others the clause applies to any mili- 
tary or naval service. 

* * + 

The Southern States Life of Atlanta has no re- 
strictions on its policies, but the company has 
instructed its agents that it will not insure mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, National Guard, Naval 
Reserve, or any person who contemplates en- 
listing. The company recently completed a 
war clause, which has been approved by the In- 
surance Departments of the States in which it 
operates, and it is probable that this clause 
will be inserted in all policies in the near 
future. 

* * *& 

In the clause immediately above the signa- 
ture of the applicant in the application form of 
the Mutual Life of New York the applicant is 
required to agree to pay a war extra of three 
per cent of the face of the policy if he engages 
in military or naval service, or any allied work, 
during the first policy year; and, if he does not 
pay this extra and dies within a year after so 
engaging, the company’s liability is limited to 
one-fifth of the face amount of the policy. The 
clause carrying this agreement out is inserted 
in the policy. 

* * 

Members of the National Guard or others ex- 
pecting to become members of military organi- 
zations subject to call in Mexico or on the 
Border will be considered for insurance by 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburg, with an extra 
premium of $30 per $1000 for an amount not ex- 
ceeding $5000. 

* *¢ * 

For the present the Southland Life of Dallas 
is issuing policies without restrictions. The 
company has been considering the matter very 
carefully, however, and if matters assume a 
more serious aspect will put in a war clause. 
At present, while policies are being issued with- 
out restrictions, the company does not accept 
applications from anyone who is a member of 
any military or naval organization, or any for- 
eign-born citizen who might be called upon for 
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service in Europe, or anyone who contemplates 
joining the National Guard or entering the reg- 
ular military or naval service of the United 
States. The unrestricted policies permit the 
insured to join the Army or Navy and the com- 
pany has no option in the matter. 

aw * * 

The Continental Life of Wilmington has taken 
no action as yet with regard to issuing policies 
to members of the National Guard or others 
who may be required to enter Mexico or go to 
the Border. 

’- *¢ * 

Policies issued previous to 1911 by the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust of Philadelphia contain a 
military clause; in consequence the following 
free permit is granted upon request: ‘To en- 
gage in military or naval duty as ordered by 
the Government of the United States, or of any 
State thereof.’’ Since that date the policies do 
not contain military restrictions, but the com- 
pany is not insuring applicants who are mem- 
bers of the National Guard at this date. In all 
applications for insurance particular emphasis 
is placed on the question of occupation or prob- 
ability of change of occupaticn. 

* * *& 

Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., does not write 
persons engaged in military or naval service in 
time of war. To those already written the com- 
pany issues on request a permit entitling them 
to the reserve only in the event of death. 

a * * 

Only $2000 new insurance will be written by 
the Conservative Life of South Bend., Ind., on 
certain forms, with the condition that three 
years’ premiums be paid in advance. Policy- 
holders already insured will be charged an 
extra premium of $30 per $1000 payable when 
leaving the home State. If not paid, only the re- 
serve will be payable in event of death. 

* & * 

The Jefferson Standard of Greensboro, N. C., 
will limit new policies to $1000 on men enlist- 
ing with a single extra premium of $50 per 
thousand. On policies in force no extra will 
be charged except under double benefit poli- 
cies, which will be called upon for a single 
extra of $50 per thousand. 

* * * 

Bankers Life of Des Moines, Ia., advises that 
the board of directors recently passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘That permission be hereby 
given to members of this company whose poli- 
cies are dated prior to June 27, 1916, to engage 
or continue in the military or naval service of 
the United States, without prejudice to the 
death benefit under such policies should death 
occur while or as the result of such service.” 
The company is not accepting applications for 
new insurance on any basis from men who are 
subject to military duty or who are contemplat- 
ing enlisting. 

* * * 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee 
states that all policies now in force in this com- 
pany are free from restriction as to occupation 
except a few contracts issued within the past 
two years to foreign-born residents not natu- 
ralized and to persons belonging to military 
or naval organizations subject to the provision 
that, if the insured shall, within two years from 
date of policy, engage in any military or naval 
service, or in any work as a civilian in any 
capacity whatsoever in connection with actual 
warfare, and shall die within two years of 
date of policy as a result, directly or indirectly, 
of engaging in such service or work, the lia- 
bility of the company shall be limited to the 
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return of the premiums paid, without interest. 
As to new business, the company has decided 
that it will adhere to its past practice and 
will not increase its membership by writing 
new insurance upon persons engaged in or 
who contemplate entering either the military or 
naval service. 
* * * 

Northwestern National of Minneapolis, Minn., 
advises that it is including in all policies is- 
sued to applicants who are members of any 
military or naval organization a clause pro- 
viding for the payment of an annual extra pre- 
mium of $30 per thousand if they engage in ac- 
tive service within two years from date of the 
policy. 

* * * 

The Security Mutual Life of Binghamton does 
not at present care to issue policies to members 
of military or naval organizations. The com- 
pany expects in the near future to issue new 
policies containing certain restrictions in re- 
gard to engaging in military or naval service in 
time of war. 

a * * 

On account of the present unsettled condi- 
tions in this country as to the outcome of the 
trouble with Mexico, the Shenandoah Life of 
Roanoke, Va., is eliminating the statement that 
“No permit or extra premium shall be required 
for military or naval service in time of war or 
in time of peace,’’ and attaching the following 
rider: ‘‘In case of the death or disablement of 
the insured while engaged in military or naval 
service, or in consequence of such service (the 
militia not in active service excepted), unless 
the insured has first obtained written permis- 
sion from the president or secretary of the com- 
pany to engage in such service, the company’s 
liability hereunder shall be limited to an 
amount equal to the premiums paid hereon, and 
in either case the disability clause shall be- 
come void and of no effect.’’ Under present 
conditions a charge of not less than $30 per 
thousand will be made. The company will not 
issue more than $1000 on the life of a prospect 
where it is known that he intends to enter any 
branch of the military or naval service. 

* * * 

Active service by policyholders of the South- 
eastern Life of Greenville, S. C., will involve 
the payment of an extra premium of three per 
cent of the face of the policy annually in ad- 
vance. In event of non-payment of the extra 
premium liability of the company is reduced to 
twenty per cent of the face amount or to the 
net reserve at time of death, whichever is the 
greater. 

a * * 

The Pan-American Life of New Orleans is 
prepared to consider applications from National 
Guardsmen, Naval Reserve men, Militiamen in 
the service of the United States and from per- 
sons in the Red Cross or other relief service 
intending to serve in the United States or 
Mexico for ordinary life, limited payment life 
and endowment policies, for not more than 
$2000. An extra premium of $30 per $1000 will 
be charged, and if not paid only one-fifth the 
face of the policy will be paid in event of death. 

+. * * 

The Two-Republics Life of El Paso, Tex., ad- 
vises that as all its policies contain a military 
clause, the company has not deemed it neces- 
sary to take any action with regard to issuing 
policies to members of the National Guard. 

* * a 

The Western States Life of San Francisco has 

changed its contract to read as follows: This 
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policy is free from conditions or restrictions as 
to residence, occupation, travel or place of death 
from the date of its issue except (1) if, within 
two years from the date hereof, the insured 
shall enter military or naval service of any 
country other than the United States, and shall 
die or become disabled as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, while engaged in such service, or in 
consequence of such service, within said two 
years, the liability of the company under this 
policy shall be limited to the amount of the 
premiums paid thereon, without interest; (2) 
if the insured under this policy volunteers or 
is ordered to perform military or naval ser- 
vice for the United States during the first two 
policy years, there shall immediately become 
due and payable to the company, to cover such 
service, a single extra premium of $30 per thou- 
sand of the face of this policy. If the insured, 
having engaged in such military or naval ser- 
vice, shall die during the first two policy years 
while engaged in such service, or in consequence 
of such service without having paid to the com- 
pany said additional charge prior to the begin- 
ning of such service, the company’s liability 
hereunder shall be limited to one-fifth of the 
face of this policy and, in the event of the in- 
sured’s total disability under the above circum- 
stances, the benefits under the disability clause 
shall be reduced in the same proportion. The 
above provisions are hereby made a part of 
the foregoing policy. New policies are limited 
to $1000 on life and endowment plans. 


LITTLE BIG PUSHER 


Population of the world is about 1,623,300,000. 
Average age at death is thirty-three years. 
57,372,727 die annually. 

908,516 die weekly. 

5308 die hourly. 

Nearly ninety die every minute. 

About three die every two seconds. 

Sixty persons have died while you were read- 
ing the above. 

There you have mighty telling things to 
memorize and talk off to prospects. It will in- 
terest, impress them, wake them up. It can’t 
fail to help push them to ‘‘sign now.’’—Jnterna- 
tional Lifeman. 


THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 10916 


In these days of constant and innumerable changes 
the life insurance business has not escaped, and many 
have been the changes which have recently taken 
place. New companies have entered the field and old 
ones have revised their policy forms, premium rates, 
surrender values, etc. All of these changes are in- 
corporated in the new edition of the “Handy Guide to 
Premium Rates,” which has recently been issued by 
The Spectator Company of New York. This, by the 
way, is the twenty-fifth annual edition. Many of the 
new companies not heretofore listed are given, to- 
gether with full data concerning them. The table of 
reserve values is one of the most important features 
of the book and is not to be found in any other publi- 
cation. It includes reserve values on 5, 10, 15 and 20 
years’ term policies by the American Experience Table 
at 8 and 8% per cent. The book contains about 
thirteen hundred pages of valuable information for 
life underwriters. It is printed on the finest bible 
paper so as to reduce the bulk. It is indispensable to 
the agent’s equipment and sells for $2.50 per copy, 
bound in flexible leather, and, with the thumb index, 
for $2.75. If the three supplements are desired, 75 
cents extra is added to the cost.—The Indicator. 


—The Masonic Mutual Life of Washington, D., C., 
has started developing Wisconsin, following a satis- 
factory examination by the Insurance Department of 
that State, as well as two others. With a view to 
entering new territory, William Montgomery, secre- 
tary and general manager, has left for the Pacific 
Coast. The Masonic Mutual has been doing business 
since 1869. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Issues New Policies and Rates 





ADDITIONAL BENEFITS PROVIDED 





Double Indemnity Clause—Extended Disability 
Benefits—New Rate Book and Application 
Blank Issued 


On July 1, the New York Life inaugurated an 
entirely new programme, embracing new policy 
forms, new application blanks and new rate 
book. All the new policy forms are fashioned 
after the accelerative endowment, the latter 
form having met with universal endorsement 
from the field since its introduction a few 
months ago. The new policy forms are modern 
in every detail, providing the greatest possible 
benefits as demonstrated by past experience. 

From now on policies on the ordinary life, 
limited-payment life, life—premiums to age 
sixty and age sixty-five (new forms) and en- 
dowment plans (including accelerative endow- 
ment)—will be issued as follows: 

(a) With disability and double indemnity 
benefits; 

(b) With disability and without double in- 
demnity benefits; 

(c) Without either disability or double in- 
demnity benefits. 

Hereafter the disability benefits contained in 
life, limited payment life and endowment poli- 
cies will vary with the plan of insurance. All 
policies providing for disability benefits will 
contain the usual waiver of premium provision, 
and, in addition, provide for the payment of in- 
stalments in event of disability before age sixty, 
as follows: 

1. Ordinary Life—10, 15, 20, 25 and 30-Pay- 
ment Life.—Instalment payments of one-tenth 
of the face of the policy annually during the 
lifetime and continued disability of the insured. 
If the policy matures by death before the face 
amount shall have been paid, the balance of the 
face amount shall be paid in one sum. 

2,10, 15 and 20-Year Endowment.—Instalment 
payments equal to one-tenth of the face of the 
policy annually during the continuance of the 
disability of the insured until death or the ma- 
turity of the endowment. Upon due proof of 
the death of the insured within the endow- 
ment period, or upon maturity of the endow- 
ment, the face amount of the policy will be 
paid without reduction for any disability in- 
stalments that may have been paid. 

All forms of accelerative endowment contain 
same disability benefits as contained in present 
policy, to wit: 

Instalment payments of one-tenth of the face 
of the policy annually until the face amount 
has been paid. In event of death or maturity 
of policy as an endowment before the face 
amount has been paid, the balance of the face 
amount shall be paid in one sum. 

Policies issued on the ordinary life, 10, 15, 
20, 25 and 30-payment life, and all forms of ac- 
celerative endowment, will contain the same 
disability benefits after age sixty as contained 
in policies now written. 

The company will include, if requested, the 
double indemnity benefit in all forms of policies 
issued after July 1 which provide for disability 
benefits, but no policy will be issued with the 
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double indemnity benefit unless the disability 
feature is included. 


OTHER CHANGES IN CONTRACTS 


Besides adding materially to the disability 
benefits and the addition of the double indem- 
nity feature, there are three other changes which 
should prove of value to the persisting policy- 
holder. The policies are incontestable after 
two years instead of after one year, and limit 
the company’s liability to the return of the pre. 
mium paid in event of self-destruction during 
the first two years instead of the first year. 
With the exception of 10, 15 and 20-year en- 
dowment policies they provide for loan, cash 
surrender, paid-up and continued insurance 
values after three annual premiums have been 
paid instead of after two premiums. Endow- 
ments to run twenty years or less are non- 
forfeitable after two annual premiums have 
been paid. 

A NEW POLICY 


There has been added a new plan, to be 
known as ‘“‘Life—premiums to age sixty,’”’ or to 
“age sixty-five’—two separate policy forms 
providing for insurance for life, one with pre- 
miums payable until the insured reaches age 
sixty, the other with premiums payable until 
the insured reaches age sixty-five. Besides pro- 
viding for the usual waiver of premium in case « 
of disability, the company guarantees to pay 
an amount equal to one-tenth of the face of 
the policy annually during the lifetime and con- 
tinued disability of the insured without any re- 
duction in the amount payable in event of death. 
Under the “sixty policy” the disability bene- 
fits take effect in event of disability before 
age sixty; under the ‘‘sixty-five policy,” before 
age sixty-five. The ‘‘sixty policy’ will be is- 
sued only at ages up to forty-five, and the 
“sixty-five policy” at ages up to and including 
fifty. 

The “sixty” and ‘sixty-five policy” will also 
be issued on sub-standard lives. Instead of ad- 
vancing the age of the insured, the company 
will issue the policy at the true age, but with 
an extra premium slightly less in amount in 
each case than the extra premium would be if 
the age was advanced. 

The maximum amount of insurance to be is- 
sued on a single life with disability and dou- 
ble indemnity benefits or with disability bene- 
fits alone is $25,000, except that insurance up to 
$50,000 may be issued on ordinary life, limited- 
payment life and accelerative endowment plans 
with disability benefits, but not more than $25,- 
000 with double indemnity. 

The following shows sample premium rates 
per $1000 for the three principal forms of con- 
tract on the three plans (1) without disability 
and double indemnity, (2) with disability and 
without double indemnity, (3) with disability 
and double indemnity. 


ORDINARY LIFE 


AGE (1) (2) (3) 
Wiideinwienacdvdestuans $17:40 $17.72 $17.82 
Divicteccsenstedetdnus 19.2 19.60 19.70 
iticadivcaravdionacary 21.49 21.94 22.04 
| ore ee 24.38 24.90 25.00 
il cdvaudeidasanieanics 28.11 28,72 28.82 
Mn cnddecdasanscuaces 33.01 33.75 33.85 
Mnccinssdkdvedasdsdhed 39.55 40.47 40.57 
i cowesduanadants¥eas 48.48 49.69 49.79 
TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
AGE (1) (2) (3) 
Me cdddaddcexsecians $27.34 $27.77 $27.94 
29.39 29.88 32.54 
31.83 32.38 32.54 
34.76 35.37 35.52 
38.34 39.02 39.16 
42.79 43.59 43.72 
48.52 49.46 49.59 
56.17 57.28 57.25 
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TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT 


AGE (1) (2) (3) 
Seip ivewsesssesnreapese $47.79 $48.08 $48.18 
iksiebisuessessaneeese 48.48 48.85 48.95 
— eer ers 49.3% 49.79 49.89 
__ Se eres 50.43 51.00 51.10 
_ RRS ee een 51.91 52.67 52.77 
| Ee eer er 54.06 65.14 55.24 
SER es cere eee 57.3 

| ee eer ey eee 62.55 





Company Tidings 
The Equitable Life of Iowa reports that the busi- 
ness for May amounted to $2,052,209. The increase 
for the first five months of 1916 is averaging twenty- 
five per cent. A total of $9,500,000 has been written 
this year. 

—The Union Central Life of Cincinnati, Ohio, closed 
the first six months of the year with $36,120,156 of 
paid-for insurance—a gain of twenty per cent, or an 
average of $1,000,000 per month, over its splendid 
record of 1915. 

—Missouri State Life has designated July as policy- 
holders’ month and looks for a specially large produc- 
tion of new business. June was another five-million- 
dollar month, and the new business for the half year 
was in the neighborhood of twenty-seven millions. 


—The Southern States Life of Atlanta has inaugu- 
rated a special publicity campaign, in which it shows 
the advantages of a life insurance company to the com- 
munity. The pamphlets which are being distributed 
by the company give many facts concerning life in- 
surance, as well as of the company. 

—The North American Life of Toronto has recently 
deposited with the Union Trust Company at Detroit 
gold bonds to the value of $500,000 solely for the pro- 
tection of the company’s United States policyholders. 
When added to the large sum previously deposited in 
other States this amount makes the protection of 
North American Life policyholders absolute and gives 
a practical indication of the truth and force of the 
company’s motto, “Solid as the Continent.” 

—The National Life Association of Des Moines was 
recently examined by the Insurance Departments of 





lowa, Kansas and Nebraska. The report shows that 
the association operates in twenty-two States and has 
$31,262,000 insurance in force, with admitted assets of 
$689,422. The examiners compliment the management 
for the way in which it has handled the affairs of the 
association during the past two years. 

—The Western Union Life of Spokane has entered 
South Dakota, where, according to W. M, McConnell, 
general manager of the company, a number of general 
agencies will be opened in July. The company is now 
operating in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah and Wyoming, and has more than 
$24,500,000 paid-for insurance in force. Applications 
for $833,000 insurance were received at the home 
office during the first twenty-one days of June. 


Life Notes 


—“I am a subscriber, and mighty glad of it, for 
your Spectator has been of much service to me in 
my work.”—H H,. McChesney, Niagara Life. 


—William M. Benger, connected with the New 
York Life for twenty-five years, died Friday, June 9, 
at his home in Leonia, N. J. He was in his sixty- 
seventh year. 


—The Robert J. Mix agency of the Prudential In- 
surance Company at New York, is rejoicing over the 
fact that it more than filled its allotment of new 
business for the year in the first six monhs. 


—J. Denny O’Neill, a merchant and newspaper pub- 
lisher of McKeesport, Pa., has been appointed In- 
surance Commissioner of Pennsylvania by Governor 
Brumbaugh in place of Charles Johnson, resigned. 


—Three nephews of Commissioner Button of Vir- 
ginia have answered the call to the colors and are 
likely to be at the Mexican front before very long. 
Charles B. Coulbourn, one of them, is an examiner 
for the Virginia Insurance Department. 

—The Great Western Life Insurance Company is 
being organized at Columbus, Ohio., to write life and 
accident insurance on the legal reserve plan. It will 


Thursday 


have a capital of $500,000, with par value of $10 per 
share. O. L. Ballinger is president, with G. M. Sharr, 
treasurer and manager. 


—J. L. Mims, a graduate of the University of Texas, 
where he studied three years under Dr. E. L. Dodd, 
professor of actuarial methods, has joined the Western 
Union Life’s actuarial department, under Ralph R. 
Nelson, 

—The Beavers National Mutual Benefit Association 
has been launched at Madison, Wis., with Herman L. 
Ekern, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin, as one of the organizers. The new association is 
an auxiliary of the Beavers Reserve Fund Fraternity, 
which has been in existence for fourten years, and will 
develop the business in other States upon adequate 
rates, 

—The Perez F. Huff Agency of the Travelers at 
New York is not only writing the largest amount of 
life insurance of any other Travelers agency in the 
United States, but also compares favorably with gen- 
eral agencies of other companies which have been in 
existence many years. The actual paid business of 
the agency in the life department alone during the 
month of June was over $800,000, with paid premiums 
of nearly $20,000. 


—For the third year in succession the A&tna Life 
baseball team has won the pennant of the Insurance 
Baseball League of Hartford, with a record of eleven 
games won and four lost. From the beginning the 
contest in the league has been close and the teams 
have been evenly matched. The Travelers’ team 
finished second, while the /A&tna Fire and Hartford 
tied for third place. 

—QOn the evening of June 28, T. L. Hansen, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Germania Life of New 
York entertained at the Mission Inn, St. Louis, Mo., 
the St. Louis agency force, its medical staff, as well 
as managers, Robert A. Gardner of Fort Madison, 
Ia., and Arthur Neimeyer of Belleville, Ill. Dr. 
Kleinecke, the veteran medical examiner of the com- 
pany, acted as toastmaster. After the addresses of the 
evening a contest was inaugurated for a banner pro- 
duction of business during the month of July, which 
it is expected will break all previous records. 








wrote in former years?’’ 


One Reason Is 


the payment of the 


Another Reason Is 


communicate with 





A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
“Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 
each year during the lifetime of the insured and 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 
If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 











localities. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 














Prominent Patrons 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
agents. It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. This is the most comp 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arran ed 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 


This work is now reaay for delivery. Printed on fine 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


.f Cloth Covers, - . 
PRICES:{ Fiexible Leather Binding, 1.25 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 
of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


1915 EDITION 


OF 


ete list of large 


- $1.00 per copy 


135 WittiaM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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INVESTMENTS FOR PROFIT* 





A Plan That Will Assure an Income 





3y ALLAN B. LINCOLN 

Don’t look upon your life insurance as a 
burden or an expense. 

It is solid property, and in these perplexing 
days you can own nothing more dependable. 
Stick to it and mature it, and you'll never 
regret it. 

Nothing worth having in this life but what 
costs a struggle to possess and maintain. 
Nothing among properties owned by men 
shows better results in the long run than 
sound life insurance. 

If you own real estate, it requires constant 
care, and how much does it net in profit, all 
things considered, as the years pass by? 

If you buy mortgages, they are usually good 
property; although a considerable proportion 
prove otherwise. But at all events you must 
keep watch of the underlying values, and the 
profitable life of a mortgage is usually but a 
few years, and then you must seek new in- 
vestment. Follow the history of a group of 
mortgages owned by any one investor during 
a period of fifteen or twenty years, and, all 
things considered, how much profit does he 
net? 

If you buy market securities—I don’t mean 
on the margin plan, I am talking about sound 
investments, not speculation—if you buy mar- 
ket securities, even the best, you must watch 
constantly as the years pass for variations in 
value, and you must be ready to shift some 
portion of your holdings to better security—if 
you realize it in time to avoid the slump! 
Follow the man who buys stocks and bonds, 
even conservative bonds, during a course of 
fifteen or twenty years, and on the average 
what per centum of profit does he net? 

Some are shrewd or fortunate in invest- 
ments; some are not. This much is certain, 
the average investment is far from satisfac- 
tory. Comparatively few make a profit. Just 
make a little inquiry among your friends and 
you'll find this true—even if you don’t know 
it already yourself. 

On the contrary, no man ever lost anything 
of his principal in participating life insurance. 
That’s a remarkable statement, but it’s true; 
indeed, it’s a matter of record. 

Every dollar you invest in such a company 


ror oP Tight, 1916, by The Spectator Company, New 
ork. 
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—you should, of course, take care to select 
one of the best—will come back to you or 
your beneficiaries. To the latter if you die, 
possibly with large profit to your estate; to 
yourself if you live to mature the policy as 
endowment or income; and such maturing 
policies in the leading companies always give 
you back more than you put in, besides the 
value of the protection all during your active 
life. 

There is no other institution on earth of 
which these things can be said. In fact, par- 
ticipating life insurance is the nearest ap- 
proach to a practical, enduring, co-operative 
Commonwealth which human experience has 
yet devised. 

3y sound life insurance, you can at once 
create an estate of the value of the face of 
your policy, and in no other way can you do 
this. 

You acquire such protection for your family 
the moment your application is approved and 
you pay the first premium. In event of your 
death, the face of the policy is paid bene- 
ficiaries in cash, or may be turned into life in- 
come for them. 

On payment of second year’s premium, you 
acquire certain guaranteed values, definitely 
specified in the contract and available to you 
in case of need, as in illness, unemployment, 
business emergencies, etc. 

All the while these guaranteed values stead- 
ily increase, and finally become a solid reliance 
for your own later years, either in cash or 
life income. 

As an investment, you must live until your 
net annual premium, compounded at a safe 
investment rate (say five or six per cent), 
would amount to the face of the policy before 


you can even begin to say you might have™ 


done better with the money. This period will 
carry you well beyond the best years of your 
business life; and by that time you will have 
seen enough of human experience to thank 
God your principal is safe and available for 
your own later years, and you will not then 
begrudge the slight cost of protection, as 
between the two or three per cent interest 
which your matured policy will net you, and 
the four or five per cent you might have got 
if you had systematically invested the same 
amount elsewhere, as probably you wouldn't; 
and if the investment had proved safe, as in 
most cases it doesn’t; and if you had stuck to 
it as you will stick to a good life insurance 
policy. Note carefully all those “ifs” and 
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compare them with the systematic premium 
paying of sound life insurance. 

Here’s a cold fact, literally true to life. 
Hundreds of men are maturing life insurance 
policies to-day with satisfaction and safety to 
ten who have made good in other investments. 

The practical question is: Do you own the 
policies that will bring these beneficial results 
to you? If so, you are probably adding new 
policies as fast as you are able, for men who 
know the merits of sound life insurance are 
the best patrons of it. 

If you haven’t a policy yet, get wise to the 
fact that in these perplexing days it’s the best 
property you can buy. Based on average 
human experience, under conservative man- 
agement, with an unexampled record of 
financial security, its values do not fluctuate, 
and it is absolutely safe and dependable. You 
cannot get your policies established too soon. 
Get established while you are insurable and 
before the premium rate advances again. 

[This effective argument may be found 
useful as a canvassing document. Com- 
panies, managers and general agents desir- 
ing this argument in pamphlet form should 
communicate with THE SPECTATOR.] 


HOW A GODFATHER CHEATED A 
BABY 

This is a true story of what became of a plan 
to make certain a college education for a baby. 

A savings account was opened for the purpose, 
by an uncle, on the day the baby was born. 

For a while the account thrived, then it stood 
still, then it dwindled. 

The child grew up—the time for the money 
arrived—and the baby that was promised “ a 
good start in life’’ went to work as an unedu- 
cated employee. 

The uncle went further than most persons 
who open accounts for children, as he made de- 
posits regularly for three years. Then he died 
about the time the baby’s father died—and the 
deposits went for current expenses. 

The god-father, unthinking, had gambled his 
chance of living against the baby’s chance for 
college. 

If the uncle had deposited the same amount 
each week with the same savings bank and on 
Billy’s first birthday had bought a $4000 en- 
dowment policy to mature in fifteen years, he 
could have kept up the premiums until he died, 
merely by keeping up the weekly savings and 
on each birthday paying the premium with 
them. 

And when he died, the $4000 he planned to 
present to the boy upon his entrance into col- 
lege life would have become, at once, a living 
fund that would have paid the boy and his 
mother $160 a year until the boy was ready for 
college—and then $4000. 

It is a sad story. Billy told it to me to-day 
as he fondled a $4000 endowment he has just 
taken out for another little Billy who will be 
one year old to-morrow.—The Pelican, 
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HINTS 
{By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


“Trade goes past the door of the man who 
doesn’t flag it.” If you are a life insurance 
No, no! 


Not with a brass band and a street parade, or 


agent, my son, let folks know it. 


with a full-page newspaper ad. every Sunday, 
hut in a quiet, unobtrusive way, face to face, 
by the personal word of mouth, When you 
run across one who doesn’t weigh 400 pounds 
or who isn’t seven feet tall—an eligible—don’t 
wait for orders, flag him. Give him a circular 

ask him a pertinent question—suggest some- 
thing to make him stop and think—anyway, 
anyhow, anywhere flag him—but use the right 
flag. See? No engineer would stop for a flag 
rolled up and laid away. He must see it dis- 
played. Now, if you ride with a stranger fifty 
miles, and he doesn’t know your business and 
what you want, you should be fined $100 or 
spend sixty days in jail. And so many de- 
lightful surprises! I wrote a man once on a 
train for $5000—never saw him before; have 
never seen him since. His policy was paid up 
five years ago. I flagged him! Nix, I didn’t 
blurt out, “/’m a life insurance agent and 
want to insure you for $5000.” No, sir-ee! | 
spoke of life and its responsibilities, dangers, 
duties, etc., leading him gently on. Then | 
handed him a circular. It brought him up 
with a start. “Just got over typhoid—awfully 
sick—don’t know whether I could pass or 
not.” He had the brakes set, you see, and was 
slowing down, “Will you meet me at the 
doctor’s office to-morrow at 10 o'clock?” I 
asked. “Yes,” he replied, “I might as well 
do it now as to wait,’ as he came to a full 
stop. A red flag, danger; a green flag, some- 
thing ahead; a white flag, track clear; any old 
flag, but flag ’em! 

Somewhere I saw this, “The big apples 
would never stay at the top of the measure if 
there were no little ones below to hold them 
up.” This set me to thinking of the “light- 
ning” solicitors—the $1,000,000 men at. thie 
top, and the little producers—small apples 
below holding them up. All honor to the 
small producer, who is doing his darndest 
every minute, and, incidentally, Atlas-like, 
supporting the “great ’uns.” He is a sort of 
advance agent for the “seven-figure” chap— 
removing obstacles, clearing visions, over- 
coming objections, educating the foolish, 
by writing ones and twos so that the 
“hig apple’ can get the tens, twenties and 
fifties. It is impossible to estimate or measure 
the value of the work done by the ordinary 
solicitor. I size him up as a portion of yeast 
leavening the whole lump of humanity—as 
the infantry to clear away the wire entangle- 
ments and conquer the trenches, so that the 
big guns can get closer in, as the perfume 
from attar of roses that will fill the whole 
house. How’s that? Don’t be down-hearted 
my fifty thousand dollar man. You have your 
work to do “in your little corner.” It’s a 
great work. Do it right, and there will be 
no bugs or dust gather there. 


R. O. Tictros. 


REAPERS 





If the Lion is in Hiding, Pot a Jackal 
or a Rabbit 


ANYBODY 
A Long-Legged Agent Who Eats Pie and Gives 
Away an Important Trade Secret which is 
No Secret 
(lirrH Gossip) 

Getem is the longest legged man I have ever 
known. Abraham Lincoln once defined the 
proper length of a man’s legs as “long enough 
to reach from the body to the ground.” So, 
perhaps, Getem’s legs are not over-long, for 
they are not longer than legs as defined by 
Lincoln. Still I never see Getem without 
wondering if his narrow trousers don’t hide a 
pair of stilts. 

Long legs are a great advantage to an agent. 
Sut Getem does not depend altogether upon 
his stride reach. One day I met the long- 
legger swinging along Broadway. 

“Come down into this woodchuck hole and 
gobble lunch with me,” he invited, motioning 
toward one of those eating caverns which you 
find on lower Broadway. And while at lunch 
he told me a story which I think explains 
why Getem has recently been appointed the 
general agent of one of the New England in- 
surance giants. 

“T’'ve been at this trade of yanking in the 
pullbacks for the deuce of a time,” remarked 
Getem, after instructing the waiter to bring 
him another piece of apple pie. On the side I 
will interpolate the remark that I’ve never 
known a long-legger who wasn’t fond of 
apple pie. A love for apple pie goes with long 
legs, just as a love for beer goes with short 
legs. 

“Almost any man would keep on the rate- 
book job if he could lift your commissions,” I 
said. 

“Almost any man could lift my commissions 
if he would use my cue,” replied Getem. “It’s 
a transparent secret,’ he went on. “Can be 
put in one word. Anybody! That’s all—plain, 
ordinary anybody! Take this success of mine, 
which I dragged you down here to boast over. 
Just a case of grabbing anybody. I landed 
the fellow for a plump one hundred and fifty 
thousand! Got it? One hundred and fifty! 
For once the doctors didn’t find hidden what 
doctors generally find hidden in my big cases. 
I’ve delivered the policy and a check for the 
first annual premium is in my pocket. The 
full annual! Got that? This is a celebration.” 

Getem turned to the waiter. “Bring me an- 
other section of apple pie,” he ordered. “Some 
fellows celebrate in champagne. I use myself 
good old New England pie!” 

“Grab anybody,” he continued; “brought this 
slip of paper in my pocket, just as grab any- 
body has brought to me many other similar 
slips and will continue to bring me slips just 
as long as I rub the magic lamp of the any- 
bodies. 


No NAME 
“About three months ago I wandered into 
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an office. That’s a habit of mine—I just 
wander in anywhere. You might wonder that 
J took a chance in that particular office, for 
there was no name on the door. But having 
acquired the habit of wandering in anywhere, 
| wander and wander. Anyhow, I wandered 
into an office which had nothing but a num- 
ber on the door. 

“Inside and sitting at a desk beyond the 
usual rail was the most efficient breed of 
hold-’em-offs that J thought I had ever met, 
But there was that about the spick-and-span 
place which gave me—yes—seemed to give me 
a chance with the anybodies. 

“In politeness the hold-’em-off was a young 
Chesterfield. Courtesy oozed from him as if 
you had run up against and squeezed a choco- 
late éclair of courtesy. He was also a firm 
voung man. 

“*Mr. Effingham Dentley is engaged with 
a visitor, he said. ‘I’m extremely sorry to 
trouble you so much, but if you have any 
proposition to present to him you must put it 
in writing and mail it to him. 

“Present a life insurance proposition in 
writing! I’m not a soliciting infant. Life in- 
surance propositions presented in writing yield 
as much result as if you wrote them in in- 
visible ink and mailed them in unaddressed 
envelopes in a sewer opening. 

““T have personal business with Mr. Dent- 
ley, I urged. 

“The hold-em-off smiled. ‘Let me take in 
your card,’ he suggested. He added, ‘And | 
regret to inform you in advance, sir, that Mr. 
Dentley will not be able to consider any 
proposition which you are likely to offer— 
until it is sent by mail.’ 

“T felt sure that I would never present a 
proposition in person to the man within the 
private office. 

“*Wait!’ I exclaimed, as the young Chester- 
field was about to retire with my card in his 
hand. ‘Vil be frank. Until a moment ago I 
never even heard of Effingham Dentley. As 
you see from my card I’m a solicitor of life 
insurance. Ags your employer is engaged and 
cannot be disturbed perhaps you will do me 
the courtesy to give me five minutes of your 
time ?’ 

“The young man smiled again. ‘Can’t get a 
chance at the lion so you take a snapshot at 
his jackal,’ he remarked. 


ANYBODY 
“Just then I happened to glance over the 
head of the young man. A magnificent pair 
of elk antlers hung above the door of the pri- 
vate office. Perhaps this private secretary of 
the unknown Dentley might be a killer of big 
game. As you know, that is my own hobby. 
And in two minutes the great antlers were 
under discussion. At the end of five minutes 
we were talking rifles and ammunition. Then 
I yanked myself awake and changed the sub- 
ject to the monthly instalment plan of life 
insurance. You will hardly credit it, but the 
dapper young business man had_ but the 
vaguest notion concerning modern provision 

for a widow and children. 
“‘Come in,’ he said, motioning to the desk 
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within the rail. ‘Sit down. I confess I’m a 
little interested in what you offer.’ 

“t had him—and | knew it. I represented a 
splendid company, and | was talking the best 
plan of insurance ever offered to a young 
family man. But with us fellows of the rate- 
book it is the unexpected that always happens. 
Just at the very moment when I thought he 
was clinched good and proper, the ’phone at 
our side tinkled and young Chesterfield put it 
to his ear. 

“Fle smiled once more as he put down the 
instrument. ‘So sorry!’ he exclaimed. ‘I must 
leave you. Cannot wait a moment. Come in 
again—let me see?’ and he referred to a 
memorandum book, which he took from his 
pocket. ‘Make it the second of June,’ he 
added, pleasantly. 

“Why, that’s three months off,’ I said. 

‘Precisely,’ he replied. ‘You see—well, it 
happens to be this way. Mr. Effingham Dent- 
ley is about to make a trip to the Pacific Coast 
and Japan. Of course | am to go with him, 
Sorry—can’t talk more to-day. But shall be 
happy to see you on June 2,’ 

“There was nothing to do but postpone the 
writing of the three thousand monthly instal- 
ment application, which I had felt so certain 
I was about to secure. With much courtesy, 
but hastily, young ‘Smith,’ as he called him- 
self, showed me to the door. 

“T put the date and name on my calendar 
pad, and a week ago—on June 2—once more 
| found the office. But the glass under the 
number held the name ‘Effingham Dentley,’ as 
well as informed me that the occupant of the 
office dealt in lumber. 

“Within no young Chesterfield sat behind 
the rail. A very ordinary middle-aged clerk 
took my card and retired into the inner office. 
Presently the clerk came out and motioned 
for me to enter. 

“You probably guess the rest, but I confess 
that | did not until young Chesterfield, cour- 
teous as ever, breaking into a hearty laugh, 
explained that he himself was Effingham 
Dentley. 

“On my first call Dentley had just taken an 
Eastern office, and had not yet secured his 
clerical force. In the very middle of our in- 
terview he was unexpectedly called to hold 
an important conference at an uptown hotel, 
and then went West and to Japan. 

“T didn’t talk a three thousand policy, and, 
as I told you in the beginning, I landed him 
for the one hundred and fifty. His life has 
been a modern romance. Not long out of col- 
lege. Father dies and leaves him millions in 
Northwest lumber lands. Married and one 
kid. First policy. Did you get me? First 
policy! One hundred and fifty thousand, and 
on the life of a man whom I thought was a 
clerk! Anybody! That’s the secret—any- 
body! 

“Tf the lion will not come from his lair 
take a shot at his jackal,” added Getem. “It’s 
almost never that a three thousand prospect 
will grow up to a hundred and fifty; but even 
a one thousand case is more than one thou- 
sand times better than none. Take anybody! 
Take care of the thousands and the hundred 
thousands will take care of themselves.” 
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The Wily Wolf 

A young Wolf, who had set up housekeep- 
ing in a small hole, found himself greatly dis- 
commoded by a sudden increase of his family. 
He started house-hunting, but diligent search 
failed to reveal any desirable unoccupied 
apartments. He did, however, come across a 
cave which was admirably adapted to his 
needs, but a solitary old Bear was in pos- 
session of it. 

The young Wolf called upon the old Bear 
with a view to persuading him to vacate his 
quarters. The necessitous father was so im- 
pressed by the righteousness of his cause that 
he had no thought of failure. He made a 
statement of the situation and a_ perfectly 
logical argument in support of his contention 
that the Bear should move out and allow the 
wolves to move in. There was nothing at all 
the matter with the young Wolf’s reasoning 
but the old Bear failed to be convinced by it. 

The young Wolf then resorted to different 
tactics. He blustered and threatened in the 
effort to force his point. The old Bear was 
not to be moved. Indeed, he became more 
obdurate than ever, and, finally, when his in- 
sistent visitor produced a lease and tried to 
compel him to sign it, the old Bear entirely 
lost his patience and drove the young Wolf 
out of his place. 

Dejected and chagrined, the young Wolf 
wended his way homeward with his tail be- 
tween his legs. Arrived at his little flat, he 
found his Mother-in-Law on a visit. The old 
lady heard his story, and smiled with con- 
temptuous amusement as she said: 

“Young fellow, you may be a good hunter 
but you are a mighty poor diplomat. Leave 
the matter to me and pack your things ready 
to move into the old Bear’s cave to-morrow 
night.” 

The next morning the Mother-in-Law 
sauntered idly along as the old Bear sat at 
his door. 

“Good morning,” she said, in her most pleas- 
ant tones. ‘Fine day, isn’t it?” 

“Good morning,” responded the old Bear, 
who was inclined to be sociable. “A very fine 
day.” 

“Ah, but I see you don’t get the good of it 
here,” went on the Wily Wolf. “You have no 
sun. Now where I live on the other side of 
the mountain the sun is pouring into our 
homes and making us all feel warm and com- 
fortable.” 

“Ts that so?” asked the old Bear, beginning 
to be interested. 
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“To be sure it is. I dare say you haven't 
quite got the chill out of your bones yet—eh ?” 

“Well—no, not quite,” admitted the old 
Bear. 

“Too bad, too bad,” went on the Wily Wolf, 
with well-feigned commiseration. “Nights 
must be cold here. You see, you are on the 
wrong side for the wind.” 

“T never thought of that,” murmured the 
old Bear. 

“Mercy me!” cried the Wily Wolf, turning 
up the fallen leaves with her paw. Mercy me! 
How damp the ground is! Poor thing! You 
must be all crippled up with rheumatism.” 

The old Bear stretched his limbs uneasily. 

“And not half fed, either, I’ll warrant. The 
berries can’t be ripe here. They don’t get half 
enough sun. Now, on our side they are as big 
and ripe as you could wish, and so plentiful 
we don’t know what to do with half of them. 
But I must be getting home to lunch. Good 





bye, friend! I’m really sorry you're so badly 
fixed, good bye!” 
“Just a moment, madam,” cried the old 


Bear, anxiously. “You've shown such a 


kind interest in me that I am sure you will 
not mind giving me a little more of your time. 
All that you have said is very true. My cave 
is damp and cold, and the sun doesn’t get into 
it until late in the day. I would like to move 
over by your side of the mountain, but can | 
find a place to make a home there ?” 

“Bless my soul! Scores of places better 
than this,” replied the Wily Wolf, heartily. 
“IT wouldn’t spend another night in that 
sepulcher of yours if I were you. Get your 
things together and walk round this after- 
noon.” 

“I will,” declared the old Bear, deciding to 
accept the advice. 

“Good! Then I’ll see you later,” said the 
Wily Wolf, trotting away. 

That evening the young Wolf and _ his 
family moved into the old Bear’s cave. 

Moral; Tact and suggestion will close 
when argument and force fail. Think about 
the prospect’s interest, not your own. 

WILL OBSERVE TENTH ANNI- 

VERSARY 

Substantial gains in all departments of its 
business were made by the Western Union Life 
during the first six months of 1916, said R. L. 
Rutter, president, at the home office in Spokane, 
in announcing that the company had $25,095,783 
of paid-for insurance in force, adding: 

The company has had steady growth since its 
organization on November 23, 1906, but its 
greatest strides in increased business were made 
this year. We expect to have fully $27,500,000 
insurance in force at the close of 1916. 

During the first half of this year the company 
had an income of $475,955, which was $219,451 in 
excess of all disbursements. Its admitted as- 
sets now amount to $2,212,990 as against $2,002,- 
606, and the surplus to policyholders is $545,- 
183 as compared with $521,958 on December 31, 
1915. 

The company has been licensed to do business 
in California and South Dakota since the begin- 
ning of 1916. 

The steady and rapid growth of the company 
has attracted favorable attention in our ter- 
ritory as well as throughout the insurance world, 
and examiners of State Insurance Departments 
say in their reports that the company’s affairs 
are handled along censervative, progressive 
lines. 

Mr. Rutter announces that plans are making 
to observe the tenth anniversary of the com- 
pany’s founding, at a celebration in the home 
office on November 23. 














LIFE AGENTS’ ROUND TABLE 
Pertinent Paragraphs Covering Sales 
Features of the Work of the Life 
Underwriter 





ADVICE THAT IS APPRECIATED 


Some Leaders That are Open to All—Graduating 
with Success 

“One of the best pluggers I have on my 
staff,’ said the general agent of a big com- 
pany, recently, “is a local business man, now 
retired, who asked me for advice regarding 
his life insurance some time ago. This gentle- 
man had been solicited rather aggressively by 
a good many agents, because he was well sup- 
plied with money and could afford to invest. 
Iiowever, when he came to me with a state- 
ment of the insurance he had, which was both 
ordinary and income, protecting himself and 
his wife, | could not see any legitimate reason 
for advising him to buy more, especially as he 
had no children. I told him so frankly. 

“*You’re the first insurance man I ever 
saw,” he said, ‘who put the interest of the 
policyholder ahead of selling insurance. I 
want you to know that I appreciate it.’ 

“J didn’t lose anything by this action, how- 
ever, for he has given me several tips since on 
important cases, and has used his influence 
with one or two corporations in which he is 
interested to have the insurance which they 
were considering on the lives of their execu- 
tives placed with us. 


ANOTHER KIND oF Bore 

The insurance agent of the old school, who 
held on to the coattails of his prospects until 
they gave him a policy in order to get rid 
of him, has a successor in the person of the 
solicitor who overdoes the fact that he isn't 
boring the people he calls on. 

One of these puts up a canvass something 
like this: 

“How do you do, Mr. Jones? I am repre- 
senting the Blank Insurance Company. I 
don’t want to bore you, but just dropped in to 
leave my card and to let you know that I am 
in the business.” 

Three or four months later he drops in 
with a beaming smile, and says, “Mr. Jones, 
| haven’t been boring you by numerous calls, 
have I? I don’t believe in soliciting that way. 
| don’t want to make myself disagreeable to 
people, but just let them know I am in the 
business. Nothing doing to-day? Well, 
goodbye; I'll call again some time.” 

And so on, 

It’s all right to let the prospect know that 
you are not going to overdo the solicitation, 
but for goodness’ sake go to him with some- 
thing a little more constructive than a claim 
for business based on the fact that you are not 
a bore. 


GIVING THE YOUNG ONES A START 
A certain agency manager who has had ex- 
ceptional success in getting efficient solicitors 
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-a kind of development work that some gen- 
eral agents never seem to learn how to accom- 
plish—made the point recently that he always 
gives his new men the names of old policy- 
holders to call on. 

They are not only furnished with all of the 
information about the amount of insurance 
carried by the policyholder in the company, 
but the forms of the contracts and the pre- 
mium dates are also shown. This gives the 
solicitor a number of angles of approach, such 
as buying a policy at a time when paying the 
premium would not be a burden, in view of 
the periods when the other premiums are due, 
investing in a kind of insurance which is not 
being carried at present, etc. 

“lor instance,” elucidated the manager, “if 
John Smith has three policies with us, one 
with a premium date of December 1, another 
March 3 and another September 10, right now 
would be a good time to solicit him again, 
pointing out that the premium on the new 
policy would be at a time of the year when 
none of the others was likely to be worrying 
him. Of course, we don’t know what other 
insurance he has, but three policies with us 
makes it look as if he likes our company, and 
would take another if he had a good chance. 

“Perhaps a policyholder has been buying all 
ordinary life, because he has had family re- 
sponsibilities and a limited income. If we 
happen to know that his circumstances are 
improving, it would be a good idea to suggest 
the purchase of twenty-pay contracts, which 
would enable him to increase the amount of 
paid-for insurance more rapidly. And so on.” 

Armed with data of this kind, which can 
be figured out very readily, a new solicitor is 
very likely to come back either with applica- 
tions or some excellent prospects, so that his 
courage will be kept up to the sticking point. 
And since tiding the youngsters over the hard 
going of the first few months is the important 
thing, helping in this way means a lot in the 
development of an agency organization. 


Tue Gtory Parr or It 


Life insurance salesmen always like to re- 
ceive credit for their accomplishments in the 
form of attractive publicity. 

In other words, the manager who is trying 
to stimulate his men to bigger things should 
not lay the stress entirely on the increased in- 
come which greater accomplishments will 
mean, but should devise plans which will 
bestow honors on the leading producers. If 
he has a “Star Club,” to which those produc- 
ing over a given amount are eligible, those 
who are announced as winning admission to 
the select circle will be pretty sure to feel 
pleased. A general agent who worked out a 
stunt which involved sending the photographs 
of his principal producers in a group to the 
home office as the result of their unusually 
good work, found that more attention was 
paid to this little boost than almost anything 
else he had done. 

This fact is made use of constantly by home 
office men, who know that nothing is appreci- 
ated so much as appreciation, but now and 
then it is lost sight of by agency heads. If 
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your men are lagging, introduce a little plan 
involving giving public credit for work per- 
formed, and watch the increase in speed all 
around! 

Prospects Fok Lire INSURANCE 

It is getting to be a popular thing for banks 
to advertise life insurance, because it attracts 
attention to the bank as realizing a good thing 
when it sees it, and because it, of course, wins 
the support of the insurance fraternity. 

Why not make direct use of the boost thus 
voluntarily given by soliciting the directors of 
the bank which is urging the public, by means 
of advertising, to buy more insurance? If 
the bank really believes in the value of life 
insurance, its directors have already been 
“sold” on the proposition, and while most of 
them are doubtless pretty well covered already 
they ought to be favorable to adding at least 
some additional protection. 

It would certainly do no harm to solicit 
them under these circumstances, and_ the 
chances are that the auspices would be excep- 
tionally favorable. 


Have You A GoAL? 

The solicitor who hasn’t a definite object to 
accomplish in writing business is missing a 
great stimulation. 

The $100,000 man of 1915 ought to be shoot- 
ing at $200,000 this year; the agent who wrote 
a quarter of a million last year ought to he 
figuring on getting up to a half. 

In other words, contentment and self-satis- 
faction are the best possible aids to atrophy. 
The man who thinks he has arrived has no 
incentive to move on. It is the agent who 
spurs himself with the desire to do more who 
really gets there and makes a big name for 
himself in the business. 

Of course, the sure-enough big man finds 
that success has the effect of stimulating him 
to greater effort. It is the small-calibered in- 
dividual who, having done something worth 
while, sits down to admire his ability and for- 
gets that there are many other things to be 
done. 

You can’t jump from a $50,000 producer to 
one with an annual business of $500,000 in a 
single year; but if you keep on climbing all 
the time you are going to better your mark 
every year, and one of these days your record 
will be something worth talking about. 

Keep going! 


THE WINNING WAY 
Stick to the facts whatever you say, 
Present your case in a truthful way; 
At all times be and appear sincere, 
Just what the policy means make clear. 


Watch and weigh every word that is said, 
Answer all questions with “level” head; 
Don’t hesitate or appear confused, 
Never let confidence be abused. 


Don’t tire your “prospect” with needless talk, 
Your “tactics” change if he seems to “balk”; 
Make your appeal on what seems to you 
Some plan which glows with “rosiest” hue. 
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Fathom his mind as far as you can, 
Then fit the policy to the man; 
Persuasion, tact and judgment combine 


To get his name on the “dotted” line. 


And don’t forget that the man who wins 
Clumsily never a job begins, 

He lays his plans and he works them out, 
And knows just what he’s going about. 


While dressing neatly ’s not overdressed, 

But always seem at his very best; 

He always cheerful and pleasant is, 

lor he knows that such things help get “biz.” 


Though disappointed at times he feels, 

No look on his face the fact reveals; 

He looks and acts and prosperous talks, 
And seems like a live man when he walks. 


Though busy all day he never tires, 
Keeps brightly burning ambition’s fires; 
Sut he does no more than others can, 
He’s simply a self-developed man. 
—AUvUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 





MINNESOTA MUTUAL CHANGES 

A number of new additions to the agency 
ranks of the Minnesota Mutual Life were made 
in June and July. A new agency has been 
created, covering the Twin Cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and will be known as the Me- 
tropolitan Agency. Ailan H. Chambers will be 
in charge of this agency, with headquarters at 
the home office. 

L. P. Livengood is the new manager for East- 
ern Illinois, with headquarters at Danville. 
W. A. Cannon has been in charge of Western 
Illinois, with headquarters at Rock Island, since 
May 15. Emmet F. Wilson has the Northern 
Wlinois district, residing at Rockford. William 
S. Hoopes has been appointed manager for Cen- 
tral Illinois, with headquarters at Springfield. 
Marshall C. Ford is a young man who has made 
a splendid record in the business in Chicago. 
Mr. Ford now has the Chicago district, assum- 
ing his new duties July 1. Mr. Ford’s brother, 
also a successful insurance man, will be asso- 
ciated with him in the Chicago field. 


SUN LIFE WAIVES WAR PREMIUMS 
The Sun Life of Canada recently issued the 
following statement: 


A decision of importance to former policy- 
holders of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada, recently reinsured by the Sun 
Life, has been made regarding the extra pre- 
mium chargeable under their policies where the 
assured engages in military service. 

Prompted by a commendable patriotism, at 
the outbreak of war, the larger Canadian life 
companies voluntarily waived all restrictions re- 
garding military service contained in policies 
issued prior to August, 1914. In common, how- 
ever, with the action taken by the younger life 
companies, the Prudential Life charged an extra 
premium for military service where the policy 
contained a clause permitting of such a charge, 
a step considered necessary to offset the pro- 
8pective extra mortality due to war. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, at the time of 
its reinsurance of the Prudential Life, the Sun 
Life could rightly have taken advantage of the 
war clause contained in the policies reassured, 
the management of the Sun Life has decided to 
treat its new policyholders on exactly the same 
basis as if they had originally held Sun Life 
policies. Accordingly, any restrictions regarding 
military and naval service under Prudential poli- 
cies prior to August, 1914, have been waived, 
and holders of such policies who are now, or 
» 


who will be, engaged in military duties will not 
be required to pay an extra premium. 

That a connection such as this will be received 
with approval and appreciation by former Pru- 
dential Life policyholders goes without saying. 


MANY AGENTS WILL QUALIFY 


The Missouri State Life has announced the 
itinerary for the $100,000 Club trip. The tour 
will begin on Friday, August 11, when the mem- 
bers will leave St. Louis for Chicago. The club 
will remain several hours in that city and then 
proceed to Buffalo and Niagara Falls, returning 
to St. Louis on August 16. Stops will be made 
at many interesting and historical places, among 
them being Milwaukee, Harbor Springs (Mich.), 
Mackinac Island (Mich.), Detroit (Mich.), and 
Cleveland (Ohio). July 24 is the last day for 
the writing of business and August 1 is the last 
day for paying for business written up to and 
including July 24, in order to qualify for mem- 
bership in either the $50,000 or the $100,000 
clubs. To date there are fifty qualified members 
of the big club and one hundred men who have 
a good chance to qualify before August 1. July 
is policyholders’ month and the agents are mak- 
ing an especial effort to break all records. 





ILLINOIS LIFE PRODUCERS TO 
MEET 
Plans are under way for the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Life’s $100,000 Club, which will take 
place at Chicago on August 31. The meeting 
this year will be more restricted than at any 
other time for two reasons, as announced by 
Vice-President R. W. Stevens, who says: “First 
—the more elaborate and expensive entertain- 
ment which is being planned; and, second, the 
desire on the part of the company to give spe- 
cial attention to and to have special confer- 
ences with the big field producers.’’ The first 
six months of 1916 have proved a remarkable 
success and the current month closes the club 
year, so that the agents are now making their 
final drive for membership. 


TEXAS INVESTMENT LAW SPECU- 
LATION 

Considerable speculation is being indulged in 
at the present time as to the final outcome of 
the Robertson Insurance Law of Texas at the 
polls in the State primary election, to be held 
on July 22. Governor Ferguson is confident that 
the people will decide in favor of the Gibson 
bill, which seeks to amend the Robertson law so 
as to permit the return to Texas of the nineteen 
big life companies which withdrew from Texas 
on account of this law, to return to the Texas 
field and invest in Texas securities. It is gen- 
erally believed, however, that this bill will be 
before the Texas Legislature next January de- 
spite the result in the primary election. 


VIRGINIA AGENT FOR SECURITY 
LIFE 

Montagu Nettleship, who was vice-president 
of the Atlas Life, and State manager of the In- 
dependent Life at Montgomery, Ala., has re- 
signed that position to become State agent for 
the Security Life of Chicago in Virginia. Mr. 
Nettleship has specialized in agency organiza- 
tion, and it is understood that his new work 
will give him an opportunity to show what he 
can do in this line, as the Security Life pro- 
poses to establish agencies and offices in Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida. His headquarters 
will be at Richmond. 
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LARGE GROUP INSURANCE 


The Prudential Covers All Employees 
in Field and Home Office 


POLICIES CARRY HIGH AVERAGE 


Conservative Estimate Places Risks at Sixteen 
Millions—Details of Plan 


The largest single amount of life insurance 
ever covered by any company in the world was 
announced this week by the Prudential of New- 
ark. The insurance will total over $16,000,000 
and covers the lives of more than 16,000 em- 
ployees of the Prudential, both those at work in 
the field and those working at the home office 
of the company in Newark, N. J. 

The insurance will be carried by the company 
absolutely without cost to the employees, and 
will be in sums ranging from $500 to $2000, ac- 
cording to the employee’s length of service and 
without reference to age or position, except that 
it does not apply to officers or directors, or to 
those whose whole time is not given to the 
service of the company. It will affect men at 
work in nearly every State in this country and 
throughout Canada. No medical examination 
will be required. 

The Prudential is the first life insurance or- 
ganization employing so large a staff to insure 
its members under such a liberal method. It 
has had a disability plan in effect for some time 
for the care of its employees during illness, also 
a retirement system, which provides an income 
after faithful service, and the latest gift of 
free life insurance is the rounding up of the 
company’s effort to care for its employees and 
their dependents. Needless to say the announce- 
ment by President Forrest F. Dryden met with 
hearty response from each and every employee 
as well as the members of their families. 


SOME INDUSTRIAL AGENTS DIS- 
SATISFIED 


A group of agents of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, embracing agents at New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, have 
organized to submit grievances to the com- 
pany. They complain of an order issued by the 
Prudential early in June, whereby the company 
informed its solicitors that for every industrial 
policy which was either paid up or surrendered 
for cash, the agent who secured the policy would 


have to get another in its place, without further 


commission. It has been the rule of the in- 
dustrial companies to hold the agent responsi- 
ble for policies which lapse. If the premium is 
not paid after four weeks and the policy be- 
comes void, the agent is compelled to get a 
new policy to replace it, without commission 
The new rule, therefore, holds the agent re- 
sponsible for surrendered as well as lapsed 
policies. 

A statement printed in the daily papers, made 
by Edward D. Duffield, vice-president and gen- 
eral solicitor of the company, explains the com- 
pany’s attitude, asserting that the men are mis- 
taken when they say that the recent order 
of the Prudential reduces their income, as the 
company at the same time increased their com- 
missions to offset any possible unfavorable ef- 
fect on the earnings of the men, which the new 
order might cause. Mr. Duffield added: “We 
do not anticipate any strike. The movement is 
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not general and is confined, I believe, to a few 
who have been influenced by the younger men. 
| believe that the I. W. W., which started the 
trouble in Philadelphia, is responsible for most 
of the unrest.’’ 

From a statement issued by the company, the 
following is quoted: 

That it was necessary to hold the agents re- 
sponsible for lapses to force proper collections 
of premiums; that such action protected the 
policyholder and prevented fraud on the part of 
a dishonest agent; that the new order holding 
the agents responsible also for policies paid up 
or surrendered for cash by forcing them to re- 
place them with new policies without any com- 
mission was entirely offset by the higher com- 
mission for fresh business, and that the com- 
pany by these orders was protecting their 
millions of policyholders throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


ISSUES TERMS OF DISABILITY 
CLAUSE 

An announcement of special interest is made 
by the Equitable Life of Iowa, in that it has 
added a very complete and comprehensive dis- 
ability clause to its policies. The disability 
benefits will apply where the assured is totally 
disabled prior to age sixty, and the clause pro- 
vides for a waiver of all premiums and the 
payment to insured throughout duration of 
policy of annuity equal to one-tenth of the 
policy each year, payable in monthly instal- 
ments. The policy will remain in full force 
and will be payable for its full face at termina- 
tion. The company will on each premium date, 
in case of the assured’s total disability, credit 
the premium to the policy the same as though 
it had been paid by the insured in cash. Thus 
its cash and surrender values will be maintained 
and its reserve kept intact, so that it will ma- 
ture at the date determined in case of an en- 
dowment, or at the death of the insured. 

The company announces that, following its 
usual custom of extending to old policyholders 
the benefits which are granted under the later 
forms of contracts, it will make this disability 
benefit retroactive, so that any policyholder, 
upon furnishing evidence of his insurability, can 
secure same, provided he is not over fifty-five 
years of age. 

The adoption of this disability clause has 
been under consideration for several months, 
and every effort has been made to make it the 
most complete of its kind. The various other 
clauses of a like nature have been studied and 
data have been secured on these, so that in de- 
termining on this feature the company has 
aimed to have not only the most complete but 
a very attractive clause. It has met with an 
immediate welcome frem the agency force and 
will doubtless be a factor in the steadily in- 
creasing production power of the company’s 
men. 


LIFE INCOME THE TOPIC 

The National Association of Life Underwriters 
has announced the topics for the annual essay 
contest for the Calef Loving Cup. The subject 
on which the essays of 1000 words each are to 
be written is “‘A Life Income for the Woman in 
Black.’”’ Each essay must be in the hands of 
Everett M. Ensign, corresponding secretary, 
with headquarters at New York, not later than 
August 15. The committee which will pass on 
the essays is composed of Solomon S. Hueb- 
ner, professor of insurance at the University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Mrs. Eva Von Baur 
Hansl, editor woman’s page, New York Even- 
ing Sun; William J. Graham, superintendent of 
the group insurance department of the Equita- 
ble Life of New York. 


CENSUS STATISTICS 
Inadequate Registration—Regulations 
of Deaths and Births 


VIEWS OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





Statement by Director of Census Bureau—Birth 
Rate Higher Than Death Rate 


Director Sam L. Rogers of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has just issued in pamphlet form a 
paper entitled “The Federal Registration Service 
of the United States: its Development, Prob- 
lems, and Defects,’’ prepared by Cressy L. Wil- 
bur, M. D., formerly chief statistician for vital 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census, and now direc- 
tor of vital statistics, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, in which are set forth many in- 
teresting and significant facts in reference to 
the growth of birth aid death registration in 
this country. 

The United States has lagged far behind the 
more progressive foreign countries in the matter 
of maintaining reliable records of births, deaths 
and sickness. The importance of such records 
as aids in sanitation and the safeguarding of 
health is little appreciated by the average citi- 
zen, and in many cases by State and municipal 
authorities. Yet it should be fairly obvious that 
much more intelligent and effective efforts can 
be made for the prevention or suppression of any 
disease if accurate records are available in re- 
spect to its prevalence and the number of fatal- 
ities caused by it. Furthermore, the problems 
arising in connection with the rapid increase of 
certain classes of popnlation and the decrease, 
or alleged decrease, of certain other classes, can 
be discussed and handled much more intelli- 
gently if accurate records of both births and 
deaths are available. Fortunately, there has 
been in recent years a gratifying increase in 
the interest taken by State and municipal au- 
thorities in the recording of vital statistics. 


REGISTRATION A STATE FUNCTION 


The great obstacle to the satisfactory and 
efficient recording of such statistics in this 
country is one which is peculiar to our form of 
government, Under the Constitution the regis- 
tration of vital records is a matter which must 
be left to the individual State governments. As 
Dr. Wilbur says: 


The chief defects, and therefore the resulting prob- 
lems of Federal registration of vital statistics, are due 
to the nature of the development of the work in this 
country, the dependence of the general government 
upon the States for the adoption and enforcement of 
laws and the lack of control of the means of registra- 
tion. Hence the efforts of the Bureau of the Census, 
in co-operation with the State authorities, have been 
directed to the promotion of adequate legislation and 
the standardization of the records made thereunder. 
* o . 


The history of the registration of vital statistics in 
the United States has been that of a most valuable 
and necessary institution of modern society neglected 
amid more or less pioneer and primitive conditions, 
There was little thought of making permanent records 
of individuals in the rapid march of civilization across 
the continent. There was comparatively little need, 
for many a citizen of the United States has been 
born and has died without once having been required 
during the course of a long life to produce documen- 
tary evidence depending on such records. American 
life was purely individualistic. i 

We are changing all this—and we can not con- 
template all features of the change without a sigh of 
regret. As people come into closer contact in our 
crowded communities, vital records are of increasing 
importance to protect the rights and insure the priv- 
ileges of the individual. Schools are overcrowded; 
child labor must be prevented; widows with minor 
children receive pensions from the State—perhaps old 
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age pensions are coming; in a multitude of ways the 
State is entering into the daily life of the people and 
requiring records of births and marriages and deaths 
for the interest of the individual. 

At the time of the adoption of the constitution 
no country in the world had provided for regis- 
tration of births and deaths as a governmental 
undertaking. The first records of deaths in 
New York city are for 1804, In 1842 Massachu- 
setts pased the first State registration law of 
modern type, it being a direct consequence of 
the enactment of the English law of 1837, which 
made vital statistics the foundation of modern 
sanitary progress. 


DEATH REGISTRATION IN 1880. 


Although statistics of births and deaths, 
based on information gathered by the census 
enumerators, had been compiled and published 
at each decennial census, beginning with that 
for 1850, it was not until 1880 that any of the 
data collected were obtained from registration 
records. In that year the Census Bureau based 
its mortality statistics for Massachusetts and 
New Jersey and for New York city and a number 
of other large cities outside of these two States 
upon their State and municipal records, accept- 
ing them as substantially correct. Although in 
square miles this death-registration area rep- 
resented but an insignificant fraction of the en- 
tire United States, its population was seventeen 
per cent of the total for the country. In 1890 
and 1900 the area was extended, and in the later 
years its population represented more than 
forty per cent of the total for the United 
States. 


ANNUAL STATISTICS OF DEATHS 


In 1900 there was begun the annual collection 
of death statistics from the registration area, 
which has been added to from year to year un- 
til it now embraces twenty-six States and con- 
tains forty-four per cent of the land area and 
seventy per cent of the population of the United 
States. All the Northern States east of the Mis- 
Sissippi River, save only Illinois, are included, 
together with the five Southern States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky and North and South 
Carolina (the Carolinas having been admitted in 
1916), the Central States of Minnesota, Missouri 
and Kansas, and the Western States of Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Utah, Washington and Califor- 
nia. On the south the area now extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific without a break ex- 
cept that made by Nevada; and on the north 
the only gaps are those made by North Dakota 
and Idaho. 


BIRTH REGISTRATION 


In respect to registration of births, however, 
far less progress has been made. Because of 
the unsatisfactory character or the lax enforce- 
ment of birth-registration laws in many States, 
it was not until 1915 that the Census Bureau 
inaugurated the annual collection of birth sta- 
tistics from an area comprising the six New 
England States, New York, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and the District of Columbia. 
This area, although it represents barely ten 
per cent of the territorial extent of Continen- 
tal United States, has a population of approxi- 
mately 31,650,000, or thirty-one per cent of the 
total for the country. 

The difficulty in obtaining proper registration 
of vital statistics is nct in most cases due 80 
much to absolute lack of legislative provision 
for registration as to the inadequacy of the 
laws or the failure to enforce them, Much pro- 
gress, however, has been made in recent years. 
In 1900 no two States employed uniform blanks 
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for recording either deaths or births; but at 
present what is known as the standard death 
certificate has been adopted or approved by 
States representing nearly ninety-three per 
cent, and the standard birth certificate by States 
representing approximately eighty-five per cent 
of the total population of the country. 


BIRTH RATE FAR HIGHER THAN DEATH 
RATE 

Those who view with apprehension the decline 
in the American birth rate may take comfort 
from the fact that the births in this country are 
still far in excess of the deaths. The excess is 
probably as great as fifty per cent, and may be 
even more, but it is not possible yet to esti- 
mate it with any degree of precision. The pop- 
ulation of the United States would, therefore, 
show a healthy increase from decade to decade, 
if the present birth and death rates were to re- 
main substantially unchanged, even though im- 
migration should cease entirely. 





PRUDENTIAL TO PAY EMPLOYEES 

The following resolutions bearing upon the 
military service of employees of the Pruden- 
tial of Newark have been approved by the board 
of directors of that institution. There are 121 
Prudential men in the field at the present time, 
fifty having gone from the home office at New- 
ark, N. J., and seventy-one from the field agen- 
cies. The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolved that in cases where the present em- 
ployees of the company have been or shall here- 
after be called upon for service to the State in 
which they reside or to the United States on 
account of their membershiv or enlistment in 
the National Guard or other military or naval 
organization, the regular salary or wages of 
such employees be paid by the company during 
the period of their military or naval service not 
to exceed six months from July 1, 1916; pro- 
vided, however, that in cases of employees who 
are commissioned officers, the salary or wages 
paid by the company shall not exceed the excess 
of the salary or wages theretofore paid by the 
company over the salary received by such com- 
missioned officers either from the State or the 
United States, or both. 

Resolved, further, That in case such mili- 
tary or naval service shall continue for a 
longer period than to January 1, 1917, further 
consideration be then given to the payment of 
salaries of employees so serving beyond that 
date. 


ALL TAXES MUST BE PAID 


Under a ruling given to Insurance Commis- 
sioner Henry of Missouri by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of that State, the premium tax must be 
paid life insurance companies on their premium 
collections, no matter whether collected through 
agents or remitted to the home office. One or 
two of the companies operating in the State 
have been reporting to the Department only 
such premiums as were paid to local agents, and 
Commissioner Henry will accordingly request 
they remit for all premium collections however 
made. 





EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


The slogan of the Equitable Life of Iowa has 
been changed and is now given as $2,500,000 new 
business per month. This is on the basis of $30,- 
000,000 per year, and its accomplishment will 
mark a splendid record for the company’s rap- 
idly increasing agency forces. During the first 
six months in 1916 the production has totaled 
$12,039,347—a gain of over $3,000,000 over the 
same period for 1915. The production for June, 
alone, was $2,368,466. When the company by 
great strides reached the $100,000,000 mark in 
insurance in force at the close of last year, it 
accomplished a remarkable record for advance- 
ment. It is now stated that by the close of 
1916 the insurance in force will reach the fine 
total of $117,000,000 or more. 








SALESMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 





To Spread the Doctrine of Americanism 
ADDRESS BY C. LOUIS ALLEN 


World’s Salesmanship Congress at Detroit— 
Where the Agents Fills 
C, Louis Allen, president of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company, addressed the first session 
of the World’s Salesmanship Congress at De- 
troit last week on the subject of ‘‘Awakening 
Americanism—a Job for Salesmen.’”’ He pointed 
out the importance of preparedness in all econo- 
mic life and alluded to the indifference to this 
subject in a democracy such as Americé 
He said, in part: 


The primary purpose of this congress is business 
betterment. Specifically, it is hoped to better business 
through betterment in salesmanship. It is evident that 
the sponsors of the congress recognize that salesman- 
ship 1s a vital factor in every betterment movement; 
that if business betterment be the object, then the 
way to get it is to improve salesmanship. 

To secure this betterment in salesmanship it was, 
of course, necessary for this congress to consider in 
detail certain problems more or less technical in their 
nature. If, however, real progress is to be made in 
the improvement of our art, is it not just as essential 
that we look out, as well as in—that we see the vision 
as well as the detail? for oftentimes in the humdrum 
of our daily work the detail becomes irksome and un- 
interesting, unless a clear vision enables us to plainly 
see the worth-whileness of the goal ahead. The hard- 
driven men on the road, the boys who are forever 
getting the rough end of the stick, the fellows who 
are carrying the message to Garcia and getting that 
gentleman’s name on the dotted line—these must be 
given a vision so big and vital that it will hearten 
them to endure the drab drudgery and dull monotony 
of their every-day work. 

Can we find in salesmanship such a vision, which 
when once discovered will give to the salesman a 
new enthusiasm and determination—a new dignity and 
character? Yes, we can, if we but recognize the uni 
versal application of salesmanship. We are all sales- 
men, every one of us, for a salesman is one who 
causes others to believe as he believes, and then 
moves them to act on that belief. Your lawyer is a 
salesman; he must “sell” his facts to the jury and his 
interpretation of the law to the judge. The helpful 
preacher is he who “sells” his spiritual ideals to his 
congregation and movesthem to live up to those ideals. 
Your doctor must “sell”? his faith in his science to his 
patients. The politician has his platforms and policies 
and usually his personal services for sale. Even in 
romance, your proposing swain must “sell” himself to 
the doubting maid, and if he misrepresents the goods 
of his devotion it’s likely to lead him to the divorce 
court. 

REFORM AND SALESMANSHIP 

E very reform is a testimonial to the power of some- 
one’s salesmanship. Progress and improvement every- 
where bear witness to the ability of someone to “‘sell’”’ 
the other fellow his idea or ideal, theory or creed. 
But in the great university of life, where all are 
students of salesmanship, at least to some degree, to 
the salesman is given the high privilege of becoming 
a teacher of the science, a master of the art and a 
leader among his fellows. Surely such a vision gives 
the salesman a new insight into his opportunities and 
a clearer understanding of his responsibilities. 

And now for a field in which to develop these 
larger opportunities and discharge these graver re 
sponsibilities. Take the relation of business to gov- 
ernment. Where can be found a greater opportunity 
for the constructive salesman who has a proper under- 
standing of the theory of government and the purpose 
of business? At the present time business and gov- 
ernment are working at cross purposes. Neither 
understands the other. The attitude of government 
toward business is wholly a negative one and de- 
structive in its operation. 


IS THE GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBLE? 

And yet, is the government wholly to blame? In 
diagnosing the commercial ills of our day let us look 
first within. What has business done in a big, con- 
structive way to change this attitude on the part of 
the government? What has business done to bring 
about a clearer understanding of its high purpose to 
serve? What has business done to “sell” the Ameri- 
can public its ideals and aims as well as its goods and 
merchandise; its capacity for national service, as well 
as its stock of profit-producing products? 

Ever since American business got big it has been 
pussy-footing. Someone started the fiction that to be 
big was to be bad, and business itself began half way 
to believe it. This attitude has resulted in making 
legitimate business the target for the poisoned arrows 
of every blatant demagogue. ‘True business is service, 
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If your business does not truly serve, then get out 
of it; but if it does, be not ashamed of it, and offer no 
and real service is the destiny and goal of humanity. 
apologies for conducting it. 

I conceive of American business to-day as a great 
dynamic body, created to serve, gifted with under- 
standing and marvelously able to convince; and yet 
the great American curse of selfish indifference is 
upon it. We are all so busy peddling our own 
products and banking the proceeds that we have little 
time for the broader, more fundamental view of con- 
étructive business building. * 


A GREAT CAUSE 

Great principles develop great leaders; great crises 
call forth great commanders; a great cause requires 
and invariably is able to enlist great men. If this 
congress would better business through better sales- 
manship, let it give to the salesmen of America a 
truly great cause to champion. ‘The response will be 
spontaneous and universal; the result will be bigger, 
better and stronger salesmen able and willing to ren- 
der a greater service to themselves, their employers, to 
business as a whole and to their country. 

And what shall this cause be? My friends, I ask 
you: “To what cause can the salesmen of America 
he dedicated with greater honor to themselves and 
profit to their fellows than to the permanent liberty 
and true welfare of all our people?”—a cause which 
is expressed by the one word—Americanism. 

Americanism is of the mind and of the soul. It is 
the national consciousness; the spirit of unity which 
binds together in one high and just purpose a nation 
composed of many peoples. But let us remember that 
unity is only possible where equal justice prevails, 
reedom’s problems in 1916 differ from those of 1776. 
Then the questions were largely religious and political; 
to-day they are primarily economic. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedom, then, now and forever. 

And yet we know thé ut this spirit of unity does exist, 
for without it we could not live. But many years of 
peace and plenty have dulled the national conscience 
until now we have begun to consider peace and plenty 
as the end of existence. Our country has become a 
bountiful provider of good things rather than an ideal 
to die for; life has ceased to be a thing to spend and 
be spent, but instead has become a matter of fatted 
ease and luxurious stupor from which we are reluctant 


to be aroused. 
AN AWAKENING 


This great work of awake ning the national spirit 
and quic kening the national conscience is really a job 
for America’s master salesmen. Too long the rudder 
of American destiny has been usurped by self-seeking 
politicians. The people must be “sold” on American- 
ism, its glorious past, its present ideals and its future 
destiny as the inspiration and model of government 
“of, by and for” a free people. 

I take it that in a republic deriving its powers from 
the consent of the governed, this element of salesman- 
ship is of vital importance. Of what use are great 
leaders and far-sighted prophets if the people refuse 
to support the measures advocated? Paper plans for 
national defense may be drawn; battleships may be 
built on blueprints, but unless the people are con- 
vinced of the wisdom of preparedness as a national 
policy, the appropriation necessary to convert plans 
into the effective tools of defense will not be forth- 
coming. 

Is it not, therefore, obvious that we have too long 
overlooked one of our greatest natural resources, a 
veritable Niagara of power; to wit, the power to con- 
vince the American public, resident in our loyal army 
of one million salesmen. I see in this might of 
America’s hosts of intelligent salesmen a chance for 
service to our country in this hour of crisis that far 
surpasses any service which it has ever rendered in the 
past. Here is an incalculable power to convince; here 
is a force that can pump manhood and conviction into 
the fatty degeneration of our national spirit. * ® 


SOUTHERN STATES LIFE OF 
ATLANTA 

The semi-annual statement of the Southern 
States Life of Atlante for the six months of 
the year shows an increase in business in force 
over December 31 last of $1,251,572. The mor- 
tality experience has been less than fifty per cent 
of the expected. The statement as yet has not 
been completed, but the indications are that a 
satisfactory sum will be added to surplus. 

Stiles Burroughs, formerly of Savannah, con- 
nected with the Fidelity Mutual, has joined the 
Atlanta agency. Other new men are: H. D. 
Sverett, formerly connected with the Missouri 
State Life for the Valdosta (Ga.) territory; 


C. W. Parker, formerly connected with the Amer- 


ican National of Galveston, Tex., for the Way- 
cross (Ga.) territory, and A. 8S. Anderson, for 
the Millen (Ga.) territory. Both of the latter 
gentlemen are members of the legislature of 
the State of Georgia. 

The company was recently examined by the 
Insurance Department of the State of Alabama 
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by W. R. Halliday of Chicago and Birmingham. 
The following excerpts are taken from his re- 
port: 


It is a pleasure to examine this company. 
Everything is so clean and satisfactory. The 
board has recently been strengthened by the 
addition of the most prominent men in Georgia. 
The year 1916 so far has been one of the most 
prosperous in the history of the company. The 
officers are to be congratulated on the way they 
have handled the difficulties for the past year 
and on their bright outlook for the future. 


WESTERN AGENTS MEET 

One hundred and twenty solicitors of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York from ponts west of the 
Mississippi met at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
in New York on Tuesday for the third annual 
convention of the Mutual’s $100,000 Field Club. 
This is the first time the members, as a body, 
have gone so far away from their territory, 
previous conventions having taken place in 
Colorado Springs and San Francisco. Following 
the meeting, Tuesday, the visitors went sight- 
seeing and were taken to Coney Island in the 
evening Business sessions continued through 
Wednesday. 


HAS MADE UNUSUAL RECORD 


The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. €., with its well-known conservatism, is 
making rapid strides in the getting of business. 
During June the completed applications totaled 
$1,739,500. This does not include extra policies 
applied for, nor does it include unexamined ap- 
plications. Agency Manager Price will have his 
agents at Atlantic City on July 24 for the 
agency meeting, which will be attended by the 
members of the Hundred Thousand Dollar Club, 
numbering about fifty.. The Jefferson Standard’s 
mid-year report shows fine increases in surplus, 
insurance in force and assets. One of the strong 
points of the Jefferson’s accounting is that it 


is laying aside dividends to its deferred dividend 
policyholders on the same basis on which annual 
dividend policyholders are paid. The company, 
since 1912, has written only non-participating 
and annual dividend business. How well the 
Jefferson Standard is regarded by the compa- 
nies composing the American Life Convention is 
best told by the election of President Geo. A. 
Grimsley of the Jefferson to the presidency of 
that organization at its last annual meeting at 
Del Monte, Cal. 


BANKERS LIFE OF DES MOINES 


Exceptional gains have been made for the 
first six months of 1916 by the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines. The total of issued business for 
the first six months of the year was practically 
$23,000,000, and the gain in legal reserve busi- 
ness in force for the first six months of the 
year was as great as the total gain for the year 
of 1915. The insurance issued for the first six 
months of 1916 shows a total which is approxi- 
mately one-third greater than the total of is- 
sued business for the first six months of 1915. 


COMPANY TIDINGS 
The business written by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis from January 1 to July 1, 
1916, showed an increase of thirty-eight per cent over 





the corresponding period of last year. 


Charles C. Blanchard has been appointed general 


agent at Philadelphia for the Connecticut Mutual 


Life of Hartford. Mr. Blanchard was for some time 
manager at Providence, R, I., for the Northwestern 
Mutual, 

—Ohio State Life of Columbus, O., reports for the 
first six months of 1916 new business of $1,686,586, 
a gain of twenty-five per cent over last year, while 
the gain in insurance in force is $1,121,321 as against 
$561,567 last year. 

—The Capitol City Life Insurance Company of 
Topeka, Kansas, has been incorporated with a pro- 
posed capital of $200,000, Those interested in the 
company are J, C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
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City Board of Agriculture; Wm. J. Miller, R. J. 
Hodgins and Clyde W. Miller. 


—The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark reports that 
the applications received during the first six months 
of 1916 numbered 21,675, for $70,593,754 of insurance, 
This is an increase of 3325 in number and $15,414,300 
in insurance over the corresponding period of 1915. 
In June the insurance reported paid for was $8,389, 
536. 

At 7 A.M. on Wednesday, July 5, a train load 
of Maryland Guardsmen arrived at Waco, Texas, 
on their way to the Mexican border. As _ they 
marched up Austin street, comments on the progres- 
siveness of Waco were very flattering. The courtesy 
of the observation tower at the top of the Amicable 
Building was extended to them and several hundred 
of the militia took advantage of this invitation. The 
building referred to is owned by the Amicable Life. 


LIFE NOTES 


The Chartered Insurance Institute of London has 
published the annual reports of the council and stand- 
ing committees, as well as a list of new and active 
members. 

—W. F. Chamberlain has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the group insurance division of the Travelers 
of Hartford. He has been agent for the company at 
Dayton, Ohio, for some years, and now removes to 
Hartford. 

—Henry C, Pegram has been appointed Chicago gen- 
eral agent for the Michigan Mutual Life, succeeding 
the late Nathaniel E. Elwell. Mr. Pegram was for- 
merly with the Equitable Life and the National Life 
of the U. S. of A., and served for several years as 
secretary of the Midland Casualty. 

The committee on judiciary of the United States 
Senate has made a favorable report on a bill authoriz- 
ing insurance companies and fraternals to file bills of 
interpleader, The bill has already been passed by the 
House, It gives these organizations powers similar to 
those now possessed by banks and other executors. 


For other life news see white pages. 
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A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
‘“‘Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 
each year during the lifetime of the insured and 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 





localities. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 











Prominent Patrons 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
agents. It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. This is the most complete list of large 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arranged 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 


This work is now reaay for delivery. Printed on fine 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


.f Cloth Covers, - 
PRICES: Frexible Leather Binding, 1.2 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 
of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


1915 EDITION 


OF 


- $1.00 per copy 
5 (i) 


135 WittiamM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE EDUCATION 





The Value and Merits of Life Insurance 
Should Be Impressed on the Public 
by Proper Educative Literature 





INDEPENDENT PUBLICATIONS BEST 





Unbiased, Impartial Literature Produces Better 
Results Than Company Matter 
By THeEoporeE J. VENN 
(First ARTICLE) 

One of the brightest auguries for the future 
of legal reserve insurance is to be found in 
the constantly-increasing emphasis that is 
being laid on the necessity of familiarizing 
the public with the fundamental principles of 
this great science which so directly affects the 
material welfare of all civilized humanity, and 
the lack of which always has been apparent 
to insurance men. No thinking man will dis- 
pute this statement, nor the fact that the 
amount of old-line insurance carried would 
be vastly increased if the great masses of the 
people had even a rudimentary knowledge of 
the subject—if they were able intelligently to 
differentiate the various kinds of insurance. 
And all that is necessary to bring this state of 
affairs about is to acquaint them with the op- 
erations of the reserve element of an old-line 
insurance policy. This is not such a difficult 
problem after all. All that is needed is a suf- 
ficient amount of publicity and through the 
right channels. 


INSURANCE TAUGHT AT UNIVERSITIES 

As in the past that vast body of the public 
outside of life insurance circles was practically 
dependent upon the agent for any knowledge 
of the subject it might secure, the agent him- 
self frequently being trained in a haphazard 
manner and unable to expound satisfactorily 
and convincingly to his prospect the literature 
of the company with which he had been pro- 
vided, every one who has the best interests 
of the insurance cause at heart will be pleased 
to learn that constantly more and more of the 
higher institutions of learning are adding 
courses in life insurance to their curricula. 
The establishment of many of these courses 
at the universities is due to the efforts of the 
various life underwriters’ associations, and the 
natural result will be not only to place the 
solicitor’s vocation on a higher plane but 
also put in the field a class of men who have a 


thorough theoretical knowledge of the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged, with, it is to 
be hoped, the happy faculty of imparting their 
knowledge to those who may grant them an 
attentive hearing. 

If the new departure shall bring about this 
result—and there is little doubt that ultimately 
it will—the movement will have accomplished 
everything that reasonably may be expected of 
it. But even under the most favorable condi- 
tions it will fall far short of bringing about the 
great aim desired—universal insurance edu- 
cation. 

Courses IN Pusiic SCHOOLS 

A plan that offers a much better solution of 
the vexing problem is that advocated by Prof. 
Huebner and other writers on insurance— 
namely, the incorporation of an elementary 
course in life insurance as one of the required 
studies in the public schools of the country. 
There is no question that were the subject 
merely elementally covered in the arithmetics 
used in the higher grades of the grammar 
schools, in the same manner that chapters are 
devoted to interest, percentage, profit and loss, 
accounts, etc., a fair knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of life insurance would be 
acquired by the pupil. Even the introduction 
of a few examples in which the legal reserve, 
mortality and expense elements of a policy 
were properly differentiated would go a long 
way toward sowing seed for future germina- 
tion and fruition. In the high schools the sub- 
ject might be handled more thoroughly and 
made either an elective or a compulsory 
course, much as is to-day the case with book- 
keeping and stenography. 

From a theoretical standpoint this unques- 
tionably is the best method of making life 
insurance knowledge general; but in view of 
our complex system of district schoo] govern- 
ment under political domination, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the plan could be 
carried into practical execution. To say the 
least, its propaganda would require years of 
effort and the expenditure of large sums of 
money. And even if eventually successful, 
there is no escaping the fact that the introduc- 
tion of this method merely would be building 
for the future, since the youths to whom the 
knowledge was imparted naturally would be 
many years removed from that period in life 
when they might be expected to be heavy 
patrons of life insurance. 


DISSEMINATION OF INDEPENDENT LITERATURE 
Another plan, one that is far more likely to 


prove immediately successful, and in addition 
possesses the merit of holding out bright 
prospects of financial returns from its incep- 
tion, is that to which editorial reference re- 
cently has been made in Tue Specrator— 
namely, the more general adoption and dis- 
semination of independent insurance literature 
in place of that issued by the companies. 
Even were there not hundreds of individual 
experiences to corroborate the fact that inde- 
pendent publications are far more effective 
with the average layman than company litera- 
ture, it readily could be demonstrated on 
psychological grounds. In the first place, the 
independent writer handles his subject im- 
partially, his object being to elucidate a science 
or system either as a whole or fundamentally. 
He is not writing in the interest of any special 
company, hence his statements will be given 
a moderate amount of credence even by the 
most skeptical. In company literature, on the 
other hand, no matter how truthful the subject 
matter may be, the outstanding fact to the 
majority will be that it was actuated by self- 
interest. So well is this generally realized 
that for years many of the banks and other 
savings institutions have been employing arti- 
cles and booklets on thrift by independent 
writers to supplement their own literature. 


First Errecr oF SOLICITATION 

When an agent first calls on the average 
prospect, what is the result produced on the 
prospect’s mind as soon as the object of the 
visitor is made known? Why, it is at once 
thrown into a defensive attitude, and unless 
the person solicited already has a rudimentary 
knowledge of legal reserve insurance, or has 
made up his mind to secure some sort of pro- 
tection, the educational process, in nine cases 
out of ten, will come to a temporary halt then 
and there so far as the prospect is concerned, 
Courtesy may impel him to grant the solicitor 
a further respectful hearing, but no matter 
how eloquent the appeal or sound the logic, 
the words in all probability will fall on deaf 
ears, because the prospect’s mind no longer 
is in an absorptive condition. He is deter- 
mined not to be persuaded, and any further 
effort at that time would in all likelihood be 
wasted. 

If in all such cases the agent, instead of at- 
tempting to press the issue to a definite con- 
clusion when he sees how matters are trend- 
ing, simply makes his visit an introductory 
call, and leaves with the prospect some good 
booklet by an independent writer, fully ex- 
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plaining the underlying principles of the legal 
reserve, securing, if possible, a promise that 
it will be given a careful reading, the agent 
will very likely find his prospect’s mind in a 
better receptive condition upon his next call, 
and, if the work has been read according to 
promise, far more able intelligently to com- 
prehend the subject he has come to expound. 
If the solicitor then is unable to make further 
headway he at least has a reasonable assurance 
that any further efforts would be wasted. It 
is always the better plan to offer the booklet 
or leaflet as a loan, as this always leaves the 
door open for a further interview, even though 
the intention may be to bestow it as a gift. 


ComMpANY LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR LAYMAN’S 
IGNORANCE OF INSURANCE Facts 
There is no denying the fact that the insur- 
ance companies themselves are in great meas- 
ure responsible for the deplorable lack of 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
legal reserve insurance among the great 
masses of the people. There are a few notable 
exceptions to this statement, but in the main 
it will hold true. How much really explana- 
tory literature have the companies distributed 
among the people at large? Practically none. 
What is the course most generally pursued? 
After the new agent has received a more or 
less efficient drilling in the rudiments of the 
subject he is supposed to expound to the 
public, usually at no expense to the company 
beyond the small amount of printed matter he 
may consume if he prove a failure, he is 
given a rate book, some application blanks, 
and probably a few booklets and other adver- 
tising matter, and sent out to face a cold, 
cynical and unsympathetic world with the in- 

junction to go out and get the business. 

What is about the first discovery he makes? 
He finds that except among those who already 
carry old-line insurance there is little true 
knowledge concerning the subject. To the 
uninsured and those carrying inferior forms 
of protection all insurance looks alike—insur- 
ance is insurance, the only difference being 
that the old-line variety costs more because the 
expense of management is so much greater. 
This has constantly been dinned into the pub- 
lic’s ear, and, lacking the essential knowledge, 
it is only too ready to believe the statement. 


No EFrecruaL EpucATION 

Does the new agent find that any campaign 
of education has preceded him to nail effectu- 
ally these calumnies that have so long and 
persistently been circulated against the legal 
reserve companies by those who were actuated 
by ulterior motives? None except that which 
has been inaugurated and pressed by the 
agents who have preceded him in the field. Is 
he provided with any literature emanating 
from independent sources to counteract the 
misstatements and half-truths concerning legal 
reserve insurance which have been dis- 
seminated for years in the monthly journals 
published by various fraternal societies, and 
whose circulation in some instances runs into 
the hundreds of thousands? Only in rare in- 
stances, and in these usually when the general 
agent furnishes them on his own initiative. 


REAPERS 


Fox Games and a Few Other Games 
and Good Old Life Insurance 





A DAY OFF 


Jonas Conservative, Who Chased Away a ‘Tongue 
Flapper and Cached His Gleanings in an 
Annuity 
(SixtH Gossip) 

Jonas Conservative was a general agent for 
one of the New York companies. It was an 
excellent company, and year after year Jonas 
stuck by it. Indeed, he stuck by it for full 
thirty years. Time after time other and much 
bigger companies offered him jobs, but he 
stayed put as if he had been one of the stone 
pillars in the front of the home office building. 

As Jonas became older in the service of his 
concern he turned his attention to selling an- 
nuities, and no agent in the business was more 
successful in that line. 

Jonas was known as a man who had salted 
down a keg which held a modest fortune. 
Therefore many and almost every day were the 
opportunities offered him in all the shell games 
of finance, which their fakirs, to use the cor- 
rect word, peddle indefatigably. One after- 
noon I happened to be in the office of Jonas 
Conservative when one of these wide-mouthed 
salesmen at money bargain counters tackled 
him. I stayed and listened. 

“So this deal will return me at least twenty 
per cent on my investment?” asked old Jonas. 

“There is no earthly reason why it should 
not,” replied the widemouther, his tongue 
flapping as if it were a red danger signal for 
those who are money covetous. “The great 
difficulty with the vast majority of humans 
is that they are entirely too conservative— 
entirely too cautious. Look at the mighty 
lions of finance! Search out and scent out 
and grab onto chances! Why, they’re scent- 
ing ’em and prowling ’em and chasing ’em day 
after day and on Sunday afternoons. They 
jump up in the middle of the night and hunt 
‘em down. The big lions are always on the 
job. Now this flyer I’m offering you'll make 
the money grow like weeds after rain—it——” 

“Wait a moment,” put in Jonas. “I under- 
stood you to say that your paper offering will 
pay me twenty per cent on the investment.” 

“Sure thing! Glimpse your eye over this 
prospectus. Figure it out for yourself. Don’t 
take my word for it. Look at this imposing 
list of ——” 

“Twenty per cent,” interrupted Jonas. “And 
for how long?” 

“No reason why at the very least it shouldn’t 
be the twenty and quite indefinitely !” 

“You expect me to believe that?” 

“Read the prospectus. We don’t ask you 
to take——” 

“My friend, I’ll read nothing. The fact that 
you are trying to induce me into this deal 
proves that it will never pay even seven per 
cent. You are right. The mighty lions of 
finance are pursuing their plunder, And they 
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are mighty lions. Also, as you said, they are 
interminably on the job. Day and night and 
on Sunday afternoons. They do get up in the 
middle of the night and prowl their prey. Is 
it possible that you can expect me to believe 
that they are not big enough and keen scented 
enough to trail you down and lift from your 
pocket this twenty per cent deal? Bosh! 
You’re wasting your time. You cannot do 
business with me. Good day!” 

Later Jonas sold his renewals to his own 
company and took the proceeds in the form 
of an annuity. He is still receiving a yearly 
income from his concern and will until he 
dies. He said that the merchandise which he 
had been selling for thirty years was plenty 
good enough for him. 


SEWER OPENINGS 

When I was an office boy there happened to 
be in our concern three men who never got 
even a little ahead that they didn’t hunt up 
some sewer opening and deposit their stuff in 
it. They owned stock, cumulative and non- 
assessable, in a concern which steamed and 
renovated damaged wheat and made altogether 
better than new. Then there was a patent 
process for washing and bleaching old news- 
papers and miraculously transforming the 
pulp, so that in one end of the mill went in 
bundles of wadded old newspapers, while 
emerging from the other end rushed out bales 
of the finest quality of writing paper. And in 
a factory up the Hudson rusty sheet iron, old 
tin roofs, old stoves and iron riffraff gen- 
erally was heated amazingly hot and sprayed 
with kerosene oil and thus transmuted be- 
came the most springy of sheet steel and the 
most perfect of steel wire. Then there was a 
“burglar-warning door mat;”’ although why 
burglars should be so particular as to enter 
by the front door and pause to wipe their 
feet was something of a puzzle to my youth- 
ful mind. And there were other similar shell 
games, all warranted in prospectuses of doubt- 
ful rhetoric and grammar to lead to sudden 
wealth, if the reader would believe the 
promises and drop his dollars into the gaping 
and seductive slots. 

At present we who are fortunate enough to 
have savings bank accounts are invited into a 
list longer than Broadway of sudden wealth 
opportunities. New movie corporations will 
prove to you that a million dollars’ profit in 
a single year is so petty an expectation that 
it is hardly worth of a reckoning in their 
arithmetic. And from Prince Edward Island 
comes the invitation to join in selling the 
skins of foxes for ten thousand dollars each. 
We can also buy tickets to be personally con- 
ducted to Fifth Avenue and far beyond by 
means of rubber plantations in Costa Rica, by 
orange and lemon groves in Timbuctoo, by 
pineapple islands of the tropic seas, by de- 
velopment companies for suburban swamp 
lots, by—but the catalogue is endless. 

The life insurance agent should be the very 
last to drop his little gleanings into sewer 
openings. He is not. Perhaps the reason is 
that the life insurance agent is so everlastingly 
engaged in urging others to safeguard their 
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little gleanings that for himself he takes a 
shy at the other kind. A sort of financial day 
off, as it were. If I wanted to sell on the 
instalment plan building lots on the Milky 
Way, or a persimmon industry scheme in Pat- 
agonia, I should try to get in with the life in- 
surance agents who have accumulated a hefty 
renewal interest. 

Only last week an agent who would have 
used every kind of argument in discouraging 
such a sewer deposit on the part of one of 
his prospects actually dropped a considerable 
portion of his own small surplus into a Maine 
fox proposition. 

No doubt the fox game is all right for the 
few who are on the inside of the specialized 
industry of raising fur animals. But, and I 
address any ordinary duffer’s intelligence, is 
it reasonable to believe that the men on the 
inside of the fox game will let go begging to 
outsiders any of the opportunities which they 
have created? And so it is with everything. 


LirE INSURANCE 

What a wise life insurance agent that agent 
would be who from his cub insurance days 
would put his little surplus into life insurance! 
Suppose that our ideal financier bought a small 
single premium endowment policy every time 
that he raked in a fat commission! Suppose 
he watched his bank account and every year 
purchased a deferred annuity, payable to him- 
self after he reached sixty years of age! Is 
there an agent who is now sixty and who has 
been many years in the business who does not 
know that if he had done these things he 
would have reaped an immeasurable advan- 
tage over his present financial condition? 

As an investment, if life insurance is good 
enough for your customers, why is it not good 
enough for you? Old Jonas Conservative was 
the best reaper of his many years at solicit- 
ing that I have ever known. His example is 
unique. I never heard of but one—Jonas. Ii 
endowments are splendid contracts for Mr. 
Anyman, why is that so few are taken by 
agents? If annuities are so excellent a bul- 
wark against the declining production of old 
age, why should agents pass by this mag- 
nificent plan for providing for their own old 
age? 

If you are one of the few successful agents 
who are safeguarding your gleanings by the 
bulwark of life insurance and the annuity 
plan you are to be congratulated. If you are 
depositing your little surplus in sewer open- 
ings you should let the last suffice—the shell 
game which Dinkley of your lunching club let 
you into. Plain life insurance, the endowment 
plan, deferred and last survivor annuities, 
monthly instalments for your widow and the 
novelties which you preach daily; surely these 
are good enough for you. 


—The Illinos Life of Chicago has dedicated August 
to R. W. Stevens, head of the agency department. 
A special effort wil be made to make this a banner 
month for new business. 

—Frank C. Kibbey, who has been manager for the 
3ankers Life of Des Moines at Topeka, Kan., has 
resigned to become vice-president of the Bankers Life 
of Olathe, Kan., an assessment company. 
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The Busy Squirrel 

A captive squirrel spent his days incessantly 
treading the wheel attached to his cage. 

One morning he was engaged in his usual 
strenuous performance, the while he imagined 
himself running up a tremendously tall tree 
or scampering over miles of ground. A free 
squirrel passing by stopped and took in the 
sight with puzzled curiosity. 

“Hey, my friend, what are you doing?” he 
asked? 

“What do you want?” panted the busy 
squirrel, reluctantly easing up. 

“Oh, I’m just kind of curious to know why 
you are cutting up that way?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t stop me with silly 
questions. I’ve no time to waste.” 

“Very well, but——” 

“Brush along, please! Brush along!” 
snapped the busy squirrel. “I'm in a rush. 
Quite a long way to go to-day.” 

With that he resumed his futile paddling 
and the stranger passed on with a smile, con- 
vinced that the busy one had wheels in his 
head. 

All day long the busy squirrel kept up his 
frenzied labor, fondly persuading himself that 
he was making great progress. Occasionally 
he stopped to take an agitated rest or snatch 
a hurried bite and return to his wheel with 
redoubled energy. At nightfall he desisted, 
thoroughly exhausted but happy in the delu- 
sion that he had done a great day’s work. 
Just as he was curling himself up to ease his 
aching limbs, the strange squirrel came along. 

“Hallo!” he called, cheerily, “Still there?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the busy squir- 
rel. “Still where?” 

“Why, where I left you this morning, of 
course,” replied the other. 

“The idea!” cried the busy squirrel, indig- 
nantly. “I’ve been hundreds of miles to-day, 
I’d have you know.” 

“Perhaps so, my friend, but you have cer- 
tainly got round to the spot where you started 
from.” 

Moral: Too many agents squirrelize. They 
hustle hither and thither through the livelong 
day and get nowhere. 


— 


—The Federal Union Life of Cincinnati has filed 
amended articles of incorporatioon increasing its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 
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SQUINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


He could play the piano a little—just enough 
to bring back memories of former days. After 
the young daughter had played “Silvery 
Waves,” “Strauss Waltz,” etc., he was asked 
to play. He struck up “Home, Sweet Home!” 
in that soft, plaintive way, appealing to the 
emotions, and then “Sweet Belle Mahone” and 
“Darling, I Am Growing Old”—you know. 
It sort of made everyone a little more 
thoughtful and impressionable. Oh, nothing ; 
except when he began to talk about that 
“Home” and the daughter “Belle” and the 
sere and yellow, they sat up and took notice. 
He prepared the ground before he sowed the 
seed. The father thought he should have 
$5000 more, and the son (22) took $3000. No, I 
won't say that playing those tunes did it, but 
the way they were played was a great factor 
in securing the business. I know you can't 
play the piano, my son, but there are a great 
many ways you can appeal to the heart—ways 
that will suggest themselves to you while you 
ride, walk, visit, play cards, golf, fish, hunt, 
camp, etc., with other eligibles. Try the heart 
stuff a little more—and not so much brain 
dope. 

Brilliancy is a wonderful thing. How it 
sparkles — scintillates — coruscates — radiates 
—glows—flashes — dazzles — shimmers! But, 
brilliancy doesn’t fill the flour barrel or buy 
salt mackerel. Only when bDrilliancy is yoked 
up with labor do we get our share of the long 
green—sometimes yellow backs. Labor many 
times will do wonders—brilliancy without la- 
bor is only such stuff as dreams are made of— 
“a baseless fabric of a vision.” Pat yourself 
on the back if you are brilliant and willing to 
perspire. 

“Darn it, I am discouraged !“ said a man to 
me recently. “Well, now what?” I asked. 
‘Well, you see I can get the prospect to the 
point where he will admit insurance is a good 
thing, and he ought to have more, but when I 
urge him to do it now, I don’t seem to make 
any impression. He looks kindly at me and 
says ‘Not now.’” “Yes, I see. You expect to 
sell every man you tackle—and that’s bully— 
but remember you have been less than a year 
in the greatest business on earth and have no 
right to expect such wonderful work as you 
are ambitious to do. If you write five per 
cent of the persons you talk with, you will be 
doing well. Remember you were twenty years 
in our old business and then only made $100 
per month. Go on! Be fair to the business, 
quit worrying. The world belongs to the 
energetic. Keep studying and working. If 
you could write every man you talked with, 
you could soon own a Ford.” He laughed, 
and, as he walked away, remarked, “Glad I 
saw you, I feel better.” So let us cheer and 
bless and brighten every passing day. 

Salesmanship is abroad in the land. A good 
salesman is the peer of any man. A good 
salesman has the right goods, the right field, 
the right spirit, the right conception of time 
and its use, has good digestion, a clear head, 
tells only the truth, etc. No, no! Not ideal. 
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There are many of them. You can be one. 
Analyze your faults — your ignorance — your 
shortcomings. Put your virtues, your knowl- 
edge, your genius, your ability together and 
size up what you possess. Subtract your lia- 
bilities from your assets and you will get your 
measure. Gosh, but there isn’t much left in 
the best of us, is there? And yet, my boy, 
there is enough—quite enough—to form the 
foundation for a fine growth. Get your ideal 
before you and strive. If it takes you many 
years to reach it you have a gold mine which 
makes the Treadwell look like thirty cents. 

R. O. Trcrros. 


FROM THE BATTLEFIELD 


We hear of the work you are doing. Let me 
tell you, gentlemen, how I admire your per- 
tinacity and zeal, and look forward to the day 
when I can again join you in the fight you are 
waging. For yours is a fight, no less than that 
to which we in His Majiesty’s uniform look for- 
ward. Your fight, I know, is a hard one at 
times, perhaps harder now than for many a 
year. Even in these rousing days, indecision 
and indifference are enemies hard to overcome. 
But hard work moves mountains, and I can see 
by the monthly totals that you are moving 
some mighty elevations. More power to you 
all! 

Let me tell you, my friends, that there is 
precious little indifference to life insurance in 
the army. When a man thinks of wife and little 
children left behind and knows that the home 
he loves so well is protected by the promise of 
a great company whose promise never fails— 
can he be other than thankful that some mea- 
sure of prudence on his part, and the effective 
persuasion of a life agent, induced him to sign 
a contract that is now his most treasured pos- 
session? 

No soldier with dependent ones is, or ever 
again will be, indifferent to life insurance. If 
he has it, his night’s sleep is easy; if he has 
not, no money of his will buy it. What a slam 
in the face it would be to some of our casual 
friends who calmly show the life agent the door, 
if they, too, found the door of life insurance 
closed tight upon them! Then they would know 
that there is more than an indifferent rhyme in 
the old couplet: 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are—It might have been.’ ”’ 


One of these days, gentlemen, thousands of 
these men who have learned the great lesson 
of preparedness will be back again, with many 
a stirring tale to tell. Then will be your days 
of abundance. They have learned what life in- 
surance means and will clamor for more. 

Meantime, batter away at the indifference of 
the man who does not begin to realize the boon 
he is lightly refusing. Preach the gospel (for 
gospel it is) of preparedness. Take constant 
counsel with those earnest men in office and 
field who are carrying a heavy burden in these 
days, but think their burden light in their wish 
to help you. 

Take encouragement, you who are dis- 
couraged, from the fact that many are doing big 
business, and that their only secret is the secret 
of all success—hard work. Not scattered work, 
or spasmodic work, or work with the feet only 
—but brain work with every faculty unsparingly 
employed.—G@. M. Reid, Major, 100th Overseas 
Battalion, Winnipeg Grenadiers, in the Great 
West Life Bulletin. 





INSURANCE IN APHORISMS 


An insurance policy is a certificate of char- 
acter. It requires moral force to save money. 

A policy is like a dress: It should be properly 
fitted to the individual who buys it. 

Women live longer than men, but their work- 
ing period is shorter. Ninety-four out of every 
hundred women die poor. 

An assured income for old age gives poise to- 
day. Anxiety saps vitality. Poise makes for 
efficiency.—B2. Marie Little, in The New York 
Evening Sun. 


AGENTS’ INSTRUCTION 





In Which the General Agent Tells of 
His Instructions 





USE OF THE SPECTATOR INDEX 





Statistics and Other Information That is Valu- 
able—Helping the New Solicitor 

The General Agent was reading an insur- 
ance magazine when the Visitor interrupted. 

“Come on in and sit down,” said the Gen- 
eral Agent. ‘‘How’s the world using you? 
Tell me all about yourself.” 

“T want to know about your business,” said 
the Visitor. “How did the month turn out?” 

“Pretty well. We were about $100,000 be- 
hind on the 15th, but ended about $20,000 
ahead of the same month last year. Might 
as well call the gain $50,000, though we didn’t 
forward the last $30,000, written the last day, 
until this morning.” 

“How did you spurt so fast and far?” 

“The boys responded, that’s all.” The Gen- 
era] Agent reached into his desk and produced 
a letter that he had sent to the agents the 
middle of the month, This letter started with 
a striking argument in answer to the pro- 
spect who “wants to think it over;” the sec- 
ond section gave explicit points, in words that 
could be repeated verbatim to the prospect, 
on the company’s disability policy. The third 
section mentioned half a dozen fine general 
features of the company. Then came these 
lines: 

“Answer this by selecting ten of your choice 
prospects and writing them a ...... ...... 
policy.” 

“The company is doing its part, now it’s 
up to you.” 

“Remember the answer to this is an ap- 
plication.” 

There wasn’t a line of complaint about slack 
production; not even much urging to get busy. 
There were definite suggestions for getting 
business. The agents responded. 


NoveELty 1N IDEAS 

“How often do you get out these letters?” 
the Visitor asked. 

“Every once in awhile—maybe twice a 
month, maybe once a month, irregularly. They 
do not appear at stated periods, or the boys 
would not pay much attention to them; they 
would become conventional in the respect of 
appearance, anyway. Usually some hook can 
be found to hang a letter on, either the pre- 
vious month’s good production, a statement of 
the company, a new policy, a newly-discovered 
method of presenting an old policy. When 
the time comes to write one, when I feel with- 
in myself that one should be written, I sit 
down and write it, telling what is most prom- 
inently in my own mind. When things are 
going well it may be a general jolly. When 
business is slack, it is definite suggestions for 
getting business, the directing of the minds of 
the boys into some new channel, freshening 
their thoughts and their energies.” 

“Then this is your method of educating and 








Thursday 


encouraging your agents—you have no gen- 
eral meetings and conferences?” 

“We have no such a thing as a conference,” 
the General Agent answered. “I don’t be- 
lieve, at least for our office, that we could 
get the personal touch between the General 
Agent and the salesman that we find so use- 
ful and helpful, through a general conference. 

“Have you ever asked any of our boys a 
question on life insurance that they couldn't 
answer?” he continued. ‘Those boys know in- 
surance! And they get it right there, in the 
chair where you are sitting. In the office out 
there is the best inside man on insurance tech- 
nique in this city, I firmly believe. Every new 
man who joins us is put through as thorough 
a schooling as though he were studying for an 
examination before a civil service board. | 
put him on the general principles of insurance, 
and he has to learn them. We have two copies 
of this book, the finest course for life insur- 
ance men; and every one of our salesmen has 
to know it thoroughly. I let them recite either 
with written reports or verbally. When they 
finish this book, they are put on an ordinary 
life policy of our company, then on a 20-year 
endowment, and when talking it over with me 
they have mastered these they are put on the 
other policies. 


Use INSURANCE JOURNALS 

“We take the insurance magazines, and they 
are read! They come to my desk first; I mark 
certain articles or items and put the magazines 
on the desks of the men for whom these ex- 
tracts will be particularly helpful. Then they 
are passed around the office. Since some ar- 
ticles are marked the men don’t have to read 
all—or neglect reading anything because of the 
trouble of finding what’s useful, and so miss 
the vital thing. 

“Here—” he reached to his bookcase and 
juggled a handful of indexes, pausing impres- 
sively. “Here is the most valuable help to a 
life insurance salesman, if he knows how to 
use it. Here are The Spectator Life Insur- 
ance Pocket Indexes back to 1887. The most 
valuable feature of this library. Our men 
know how to use them. And they carry them 
all the time. Probably not one out of ten—- 
possibly not one out of a hundred—life in- 
surance salesmen can understand the figures, 
let alone give a prospect any information out 
of them. 

Tue Spectator INDEX 

“But only a few companies make showings 
that their salesmen can use—isn’t that true?” 

“O, there are many companies whose agents 
could save themselves from many embarrass- 
ing situations, if they could understand and 
explain the contents of these indexes. Natu- 
rally, we believe our company is in an espe- 
cially good position to profit by these figures. 
But our big advantage is that we know what 
the indexes show, and are always able to ex- 
plain any question of the prospect. No com- 
peting salesman can get away with a state- 
ment about our company—and you know sales- 
men are always making careless remarks 
which in sort of a general way appear to tell 
the truth about the other company. Our cus- 
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tomers may not always absorb all the figures 
we show and quote, but they feel sure that we 
are telling the exact truth, without ‘knocking’ 
or exaggeration, because we put the figures 
right before them.” 

“The boys learn this through personal in- 
struction and examination,” he proceeded. 
“Sometimes, when a new policy form is issued, 
or a special question comes up, I stop one of 
them, and while we are talking call to another 
to join us, so that a discussion between the 
two may reveal the various points and elicit 
questions that can immediately be solved. 
‘This is my view of this question,’ I say. ‘What 
is yours?? And I get many ideas for trans- 
mission to the others and for use in the 
letters.” 

“Let these other agents talk as they please 
about being glad to get good salesmen, whether 
they know insurance technically or not.” He 
bit his unlit cigar in two. “I know that the 
salesman who makes good and stays good has 
to know the business if he stays with us. 

“Of course, these are just my methods. 
They may not work with another general 
agent, or another company, or different men 
than we happen to have. Because I incline to 
this notion of technical knowledge, I have 
gathered men that can learn and tell others. 
And I certainly am satisfied with them and 
their production.” 


POINTERS 
Courteous be, obsequious not, 
l‘lattery is but simple “rot”; 
Never patronizing appear, 
But kind of heart and filled with cheer. 
Be strong, but never coarsely prate, 
Gentle, but not effeminate, 
l'irm as adamant, stubborn not, 
Let self-respect be ne’er forgot. 


Study your man and try to please, 
Keep both yourself and him at ease; 
Never antagonize or try 

3y bluff or force to make him buy. 
Let reason be your tool in trade, 
Direct his thoughts by tactful aid, 
Persuasion with good sense combine 
To get him on “the dotted line.” 


His income learn before you call, 
Don’t make the policy too small 

Nor yet too large, but fit the man 
With what to carry he well can. 

Se sure the form you recommend 
Will with what’s needed surely blend; 
And when you leave him see that he 
Believes in your sincerity. 


A life insurance agent who 

With all concerned will be most true, 

Will be successful in his work 

If careful not to duty “shirk”; 

But he who’s looking only to 

The size of what commission’s due 

Will live and die a beggar, when 

About him are successful men. 
—AvuUGUSTUS TREADWELL, 


AGENTS ORGANIZE 





Great Northern Life Men Meet at 
Wausau and Join Hands 





OFFICERS ELECTED FOR YEAR 





I’, X. Basche Made President—-Speakers at Con- 
vention 

Forty agents of the Great Northern Life of 
Wausau convened at Wausau last week and or- 
ganized the Great Northern Life Agents Asso- 
ciation by the election of F. X. Basche of Green 
Bay as president, James Montgomery of Wau- 
sau, vice-president, and E. A. Marthens of Mil- 
waukee, secretary and treasurer. 

The meeting was addressed by Vice-President 
and General Manager William A. Fricke, Presi- 
dent B. F. Wilson, Secretary J. N. Manson and 
Assistant Secretary Jorn A, Sullivan. 

The meeting took up for consideration the 
practical questions of life underwriting and the 
discussions were participated in by E. A. Mar- 
thens and E. J. Nott of Milwaukee, Gustav 
Schrage of Sheboygan, James Montgomery, Wau- 
sau, E. G. Boynton, La Crosse, Martin Luther of 
Grand Rapids and others. 

The meeting lasted for two days. The of- 
ficers and directors tendered the agents a dinner, 
at which Insurance Commissioner Cleary was a 
guest. 

One of the pleasing features of the meeting 
was the presentation tc the general manager of 
a large number of appiications for new insur- 
ance written by the members of the Milwaukee 
delegation. 


PRUDENTIAL AGENTS MEET 

According to reports from many cities 
throughout the Middle West and East, the Pru- 
dential agents have not been influenced in any 
way by the strike movement in New York and 
Philadelphia. Reports have been printed in 
New York daily papers to the effect that the 
strike was spreading tu other localities and that 
large numbers of agents were joining the 
strikers. These reports have been simultane- 
ously denied in the news despatches from the 
localities in question. The company has stated 
repeatedly that the strike is local and that com- 
paratively few men have quit compared with 
the statements of the strikers. 

When a meeting was held at Bryant Hall in 
New York last week, many of the strikers were 
presented with a letter from the company stat- 
ing that their services were no longer required. 
This action was resented by the agents, who 
claimed that they could not be legally dismissed 
as long as they held the debit books. 

At a meeting held in Newark on Saturday 
night it is reported that addresses were made 
by Congressman John J. Eagan, Assemblyman 
Joseph Carroll, Roland B. Mahoney, George L. 
Record, Mayor Mark M. Fagan of Jersey City, 
James Hamill, and several agents. The 
speakers suggested a Federal investigation of 
the Prudential, with particular attention to its 
method of handling agents. 

STATEMENT BY VICE-PRESIDENT 
DUFFIELD 

The following statement was made by E. B. 
Duffield, vice-president of the Prudential, on 
Monday: 

I had a pleasant interview with Roland B. 
Mahany, representing the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. I explained to Mr. Mahany 
that Mr. R. V. Lindabury, general counsel of 
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the company, had advised me that the Federal 
Government had no jurisdiction in connection 
with any differences which might arise be- 
tween the company and its employees. 

Mr. Mahany thereupon suggested that in any 
event the Department of Labor was anxious to 
tender its good services in adjusting any diffi- 
culties which might have arisen. I explained to 
him that the only point at issue seemed to be 
the reinstatement of fifty or sixty of the com- 
pany’s employees who had been discharged for 
openly attacking the company, misrepresenting 
its position and seeking to disorganize its busi- 
ness; that under no circumstances would the 
company re-employ the men so discharged; that 
no complaints had been made to us on any other 
subject whatsover, and that I, therefore, saw 
no means of availing ourselves of his suggested 
good offices. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN IOWA 

Insurance Commissioner Emory H. English, 
in his annual report on life insurance in Iowa, 
points out a most satisfactory condition. There 
are life insurance policies totaling $893,635,463 
in force in the State. in the year 1915 the total 
death losses were $6,822,603, while the premiums 
and assessments totaled $17,716,623. Total poli- 
cies or certificates issued were $123,515,097. 
There are 111 life companies, assessment. life 
associations and fraternal societies, there being 
fourteen Iowa companies. Licenses issued to 
6827 agents, which with 31,366 fire agents and 
6123 casulty, make a total of 44,316. Deposits of 
securities are shown to have increased from 
$32,881,310 in 1909 to $69,080,612 May 1, 1916. 

Commissioner English calls attention at 
length to his ruling a short time ago that fra- 
ternal policy loans are illegal. The Commis- 
sioner declares that fraternal beneficiary socie- 
ties whose by-laws provided that loans might 
be issued on policies were notified that they 
must eliminate the provisions for loans of this 
character. Under the subject of group insur- 
ance the report says “the generally prevailing 
practice of issuing group life insurance policies 
without requiring the customary examination 
is clearly contrary to the laws of Iowa.”’ 


AGRICULTURAL LIFE OF BAY CITY 

Willard E. King has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies for the Agricul- 
tural Life of Bay City, Mich. The company has 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of similar 
amount. It is the plan of the company to con- 
fine its operations to the rural dstricts and 
cities of 10,000 and less. The company will 
write participating business at non-participat- 
ing rates, with dividends after the third year. 
Policies will contain double indemnity and dis- 
ability clauses. It is planned to make the sta- 
tutory deposit on September 1. Francis F. Mc- 
Ginnis, president and general counsel of the 


-Bay City Board of Commerce, planned and or- 


ganized the company. The balance of the out- 
standing stock, $25,000, will be taken by in- 
vestors in Bay City, and the other $75,000 is 
held by farmers, for whom the company was 
especially designed. 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 

The New York Life reports that during the 
second quarter of 1916, including the months of 
April, May and June, payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries amounted to $20,291,023. Of 
this amount $8,000,072 went to beneficiaries and 
$12,290,951 went to living policyholders. The 
number of deaths was 2510 and the living policy- 
holders who received payments numbered 24,- 
640. The company reports that 39,985 new ap- 
plications were received during the second 
quarter, indicating a gain of about 3000 over the 
same period of last year. 
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LIFE AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Important Decision by New York 
Court in Damage Suit 





COURT OPINION SUMMARIZED 





Interesting Points Brought Out in Ruling—Agent 
May Appeal 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York last week rendered a decision con- 
cerning the relationship existing between a life 
company and its agents which is of much in- 
terest. Suit had been brought for $200,000 dam- 
ages on an alleged breach of contract. 

The agent, Bernard R. Rose, it is stated, had 
been employed by the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, beginning January 11, 1907, to December 
31, 1916. About July 7, 1914, the company dis- 
charged the plaintiff because his license had 
been revoked—and the New York law provides 
that no person shall be employed as an agent 
who has not been licensed by the Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

It was contended by the agent that the com- 
pany had agreed that he should remain in the 
employ of the company during the life of the 
contract. The controversy brought out many 
points, one to the effect that the cancellation 
of the plaintiff’s license was brought about by 
the general agent of the company for the pur- 
pose of making the agreement void. 


RULING OF THE COURT 


It was held by the court: 


In an action brought by the sub-agent whose license 
had been revoked, against the general agent for 
damages by reason of the plaintiff's alleged unlawful 
discharge, on the theory that defendant had warranted 
that the company would retain plaintiff as its agent 
for ten years, the defendant having refused further 
performance of the contract after plaintiff’s license 
had been revoked, no claim being made that the re- 
vocation was at the instance of the company which 
was not a party to the contract, held, that a motion 
by defendant for judgment on the pleadings should 
be granted, : 


The opinion was a long one and in part reads 


as follows: 

Even if the defendant had improperly caused the 
cancellation of plaintiff’s license, it is doubtful if that 
act would have constituted a breach of the contract. 
Such conduct might render him liable for damage in 
some other cause of action, but not in the one at bar. 

The reply further alleges that the insurance com- 
pany maliciously caused plaintiff’s license to be can- 
celed and thus made the contract impossible of per- 
formance by both parties, because of plaintiff’s well- 
known criticism of the company’s methods, and with 
a desire of the company to be revenged upon plain- 
tiff, and that defendant fully co-operated with plaintiff 
in making these criticisms, and that had it not been 
for the aid thus given by defendant plaintiff’s in- 
ability to perform the contract would not have arisen. 
Assuming the truth of these allegations, it is quite 
obvious that they constitute no breach of the con- 
tract in question. 

The reply also sets forth the insurance law of 
the State requiring the possession of a license as a 
prerequisite of doing business as agent; defendant’s 
knowledge of this law at the time of the execution 
of the contract; the fact that the contract contained 
no provision releasing the defendant from the ob- 
ligation to perform in case plaintiff’s license should 
be revoked at the instance of the company and the 
fact that the contract was not terminated for any 
cause enumerated therein, or for any misconduct of 
the plaintiff, but because of the malicious act of the 
insurance company. 

The court said further that the pleadings 
showed that the contract was impossible of per- 
formance by both parties under the law and 
not by any act or default of the defendant. 
Continuing, the court said: 

Tt is like the case of People vs. Globe Mutual Life 
(91 N, Y. 175), where the appointment of a receiver 
made the agent’s contract impossible of performance, 
and where the court said: The State, by the injunction 
order operating alike upon the company and its agents, 
paralyzed the action of both the contracting parties, 
so that neither could perform by putting the other in 
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the wrong Thereupon the company could not refuse 
and did not refuse! 

It is probable that Mr. Rose will take an 
appeal to a higher court. 


HOLDS FINAL BIG CLUB SESSION 

The Field Club of the Mutual Life of New 
York completed its cycle of meetings last 
Thursday and Friday, July 27 and 28, at Ni- 
agara Falls, when the Eastern $100,000 Division 
met at the Clifton hotel on the Canadian side 
for its annual convention. Out of the 120 dele- 
gates who qualified over 100 were in attendance, 
New York city leadjng with twenty-three dele- 
gates and the sna: sb agency coming in sec- 
ond with twelve. 

Arthur E. Morrison of the Portland (Maine) 
agency was elected to the presidency, succeed- 
ing W. B. Olin of Detroit, who was ineligible 
for re-election owing to his having made the 
$200,000 section. Each agency qualifying five or 
more delegates became entitled to a vice-presi- 
dent, the election resuiting as follows: Pitts- 
burg, John A. Miller; New York, Max Bouch- 
sein; Rochester, Chas. A. Cannon; Indianapolis, 
Harry Wilson; Detroit, Frank A. Beers; Cin- 
cinnati, Miss M. D. Cearstens; Cleveland, Geo. 
R. Floyd; Portland, W H. Lord; Terre Haute, 
John J. Keller. 

Business sessions were held on Thursday and 
Friday, with a conference on Thursday evening. 
Business matters were also taken up at the 
annual banquet, which was held in the hotel on 
Friday evening, Vice-President George T. Dexter 
presiding. The social programme included a 
trip on the famous Gorge Route, a ride on the 
Maid of the Mist, and a visit to the Cave of 
the Winds. 

Although Detroit had been tentatively decided 
upon as the site for the 1917 convention of the 
Eastern division, the delegates expressed a 
preference for either Atlantic City or Portland, 
Me., and one of these two cities will be selected. 


DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION 


The following have been appointed delegates 
to the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters from the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York: A. 
Rushton Allen, Provident Life and Trust; W. F. 
Atkinson, Northwestern Mutual; J. N. S. 
Brewster, Jr., Pacific Mutual Life; W. N. 
Compton, John Hancock Mutual; F. O. Dun- 
ning, Penn Mutual; Charles J. Edwards, Equi- 
table Life; R. W. Goslin, Prudential; Henry 
Hale, Equitable Life; E. W. Hester, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; S. S. Landau, New York Life; 
R. H. Mackey, New York Life; Sigourney Mel- 
lor, Provident Life and Trust; Lawrence 
Priddy, New York Life; C. D. Silvernail, Provi- 
dent Life and Trust; R. A. Van Alst, Mutual 
Life; S. S. Voshell, Metropolitan. 


OFFERS NEW HIGH-GRADE SERVICE 


The Life Extension Institute plans during the 
coming year to bring to the attention of indi- 
viduals throughout the country its ‘Special’ 
$10 annual health service and its ‘‘Combina- 
tion’? $25 annual health service. 

The institute also provides health services 
for large groups of employees in all parts of 
the United States, and among the concerns who 
have taken the institute’s services for their em- 
ployees are such concerns as the Ford Motor 
Company of Detroit, Mich., the Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Company of Pittsfield, Mass., the Guaranty 
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Trust Company of New York, N. Y., and many 
other well-known financial and industrial com- 
panies. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE WILL VACCIN.- 
ATE POLICYHOLDERS 
There is at present in Dallas, Texas, con- 
siderable typhoid fever and anti-typhoid vac- 
cine is being freely used. The Southland Life, 
whose headquarters are at that city, has of- 
fered to vaccinate all of its local policyholders, 
This step has met the approval of Charles Sa- 
ville, director of public health, also head of 
the committee on preventive medicine of the 
health board, who wrote a letter to the com- 
pany thanking it for its co-operation. 


A BRIEF FOR A VILLIFIED CALLING 


Those who have learned to appraise the good 
life insurance agent at his true value will not 
join in the thoughtless chorus of those who re. 
joice because some of his calling are on strike. 
No man is more considerate or just than a good 
life insurance agent. Few men are wiser or more 
systematic, not to say efficient. 

At once the question rises: How is one to 
know a good agent from a bad or indifferent 
one? The distinction is easily made. The good 
agent treats you as if you were his client; the 
bad one as if you were his victim. The good 
agent knows your age, weight, height and all 
about that heart murmur which is sure to strike 
you down before you are as old as Parr got to 
be. He knows what policies you carry; you 
surely carry some, or else he is not a good 
agent. He discusses sympathetically your idea 
of turning the straight life into a twenty-year 
endowment, and he tells you, to a penny, what 
the difference would be in 1930. The insurance 
company inflames you, by circular, with a no- 
tion that you must have one of their new purple 
debenture non-forfeitable silver bond policies. 
No, says the agent, in the tone of a doctor, tell- 
ing you to let patent medicines alone, it may 
do for others, but not for you. If you insist on 
having more insurance (and heaven forbid that 
he should deter you!), the thing for you is thus 
and so. He saves you from his demon em- 
ployers, gets your signature on an application 
for something sensible and goes on to his next 
client—who may need the purple debenture. 

The good agent sits with you and shows you 
just what you can borrow on your group of 
policies in that future April when you purpose 
to start building a house. You take up his 
golden hours, but he never whimpers. Long 
years ago, when McGinnity was with the Giants, 
the good agent saw his last ball game. All his 
life is now fer his art. He gives you a neat 
wallet in which to keep your policies. He acts 
as if you paid him ten thousand a year when you 
really net him about $38.50. A patient, honorable 
man, the good agent, and not to be growled at. 
—The Sun, New York. 


NORTHERN LIFE CELEBRATES 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Northern Life of Seattle celebrated its 
tenth anniversary with an agency meeting at 
the home office, July 13, 14 and 15. General 
Manager D. B. Morgan having asked for two 
millions of business during the period from 
April 1 to July 10, a hundred-days’ contest 
prior to the celebration was arranged and suit- 
able prizes were offered. This in itself seemed 
a big task, but the agency department decided 
to go “one better’ and designated the last 
thirty days of the contest as Morgan month, in 
honor of the founders of the company, T. M. and 

. B. Morgan, and adopted the slogan “A 
Million-Morgan-Month.” 

The contest closed with $2,168,500 of business 
written in the one hundred days, and $1,070,000 
written, examined and settled for during the 
Morgan month. The convention which followed 
was indeed a_ real celebration. Thursday, 
July 18, was given over to a general reception 
at the home office, with music and refreshments. 
Friday was devoted to an auto drive of the 
boulevards and parks of Seattle, in fifty deco- 
rated automobiles, and luncheon at the Seattle 
Commercial Club, followed by ‘‘shop talks.’’ In 
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the evening the company entertained some three 
hundred guests at the musical festival. Satur- 
day luncheon was served at the Washington 
Annex, followed by congratulatory addresses and 
the awarding of prizes. 

The convention closed with a banquet Satur- 
day evening at the Washington hotel, at which 
Dr. Henry Suzzalo, president of the University 
of Washington, and H. O. Fishback, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Washington, were the 
principal speakers. 

The company announced that it had issued 
more than $3,100,000 of business since January 1, 
and now has over $12,000,000 insurance in force. 
Until recently the company confined its business 
entirely to the State of Washington; it is now 
also operating in Idaho, Montana and Southeast- 
ern Alaska and has been admitted to Oregon. 


BANKERS LIFE MEN PREPARE 

Agents for the Bankers Life of Des Moines are 
preparing for the annual agency convention and 
school of instruction, which will be held this 
year in the Thousand Islands. The agents will 
begin their journey August 14, when one hun- 
dred and twenty-five of them will congregate in 
Des Moines and go in a body by rail to Chicago, 
where one day will be spent. The agents will 
then go by rail to Detroit, whence they will take 
the boat to Buffalo, visit Niagara, boat to 
Toronto and then to tke Thousand Islands. It 
is expected to make the trip quite as attractive 
and fascinating as the expedition to San Fran- 
cisco last season. Only those who have written 
a certain amount of insurance in the past year 
are privileged to be the guests of the company. 

One important feature of the convention will 
be the presentation of the twelve beautiful 
pennants to the winners in the leagues of Na- 
tional Association of Bankers Life Baseball 
Players. The pennants are six feet long, each a 
glorious combination of scarlet and black. The 
winning team in each league is yet to be de- 
termined and a spurt on the part of any team 
might easily displace the team at present on 
top. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL AGENTS 

The annual meeting of the agents of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life will be held at the home 
office in Springfield on August 18 and 19. An 
elaborate programme of addresses and social 
amusement and entertainment has been pre- 
pared. A banquet will be held on Friday even- 
ing, August 18, at which William W. McClench, 
president of the company, will be one of the 
speakers, as will E. W. Snyder, president of 
the agents’ association. The addresses by 
Managers and general agents are as follows: 
Warren C. Flynn, St. Louis, ‘Preparedness’; 
John L. McFeely, Pittsburg, ‘““My Twenty-five 
Years’; <A. J. Meyer, Montgomery, Ala., 
“Tvory’’; Alexander Cowen, New York, “Selling 
Life Insurance’; Lawrens C. Witten, Cincin- 
nati, ‘‘The Melting Pot’’; A. C. Smith, Mattoon, 
Ill., “Country Soliciting’; H. K. Hill, Louisville, 
Ky., ‘Loyalty’; Stewart Anderson, editor of 
The Radiator, ‘‘A House by the Side of the 
Road.” 


RICHMOND DELEGATES NAMED 

Delegates from the Richmond Association of 
Life Underwriters to the National Convention, 
which meets in St. Louis next month, have been 
named as follows: N. D. Sills, Sun Life; B. I. 
Chapman, Maryland Life; D. H. Midyette, Fi- 
delity Mutual; J. Chambers Bristow, Home Life; 
G. W. Diggs, Penn Mutual; T. Garnett Tabb, 
Travelers. Following are the alternates: S. B. 
Love, Mutual Life of New York; A. P. Wilmer, 
Life of Virginia; Arthur Levy, Atlantic Life; 
W. J. Shillingburg, Metropolitan; L. D. Warren, 
Sun Life; T. Foster Witt, Penn Mutual, 
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PENN MUTUAL AGENTS TO BE AT 
DETROIT 

The agency meeting of the Penn Mutual 
Agency Association will be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Detroit on September 12, 13 and 14. 
Four of the sessions will be devoted to the 
reading and discussion of papers, some of which 
will be presented by men from the home office 
and others by field representatives. Automo- 
bile rides, a banquet, reception and visits to 
many places of interest in the great manufac- 
turing city will also be features of this, the 
thirty-third annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion. 
AMICABLE LIFE HAS NEW CON- 

TRACT 


A new contract bearing the title ‘‘Life Twenty 
Annual Premiums, Coupon Savings Non-partici- 
pating Policy’’ has been issued by the Amicable 
Life of Waco. It is said by the company that 
this policy is designed with such a range of 
flexibility as to cover practically every contin- 
gency which is apt to arise in a man’s life. If 
the policyholder finds that the policy is not the 
form best suited to his needs, it may be 
changed to any other form issued by the com- 
pany in accordance with the change clause. 

The policy offers liberal coupon savings with 
several options, among them being a provision 
for an annuity after payment of twenty pre- 
miums. 


ACCEPTED FOR LIFE INSURANCE— 
A SOLILOQUY 


Thank God, the deed is done! The period of 
indecision, fretfulness and anxiety is past. My 
conscience is eased. My heart is so lightened 
and my soul is so soothed in peace that if death 
were to take me now 1 feel I could die happy. 
I am more than a man to-day, or else I was less 
than one before, for now for the first time I 
can face my wife and family, the sweet part- 
ners of my existence, in the proud consciousness 
of having done what in me lies to make their 
future safety and welfare a matter of certainty. 
Yet let me not boast. The credit of this fair 
deed is not mine. It belongs to the agent. From 
the depths of a grateful heart I honor that up- 
right man for guiding me to this decision; for 
disregarding my wretched pleadings and so- 
phistical excuses, and exposing their hollow- 
ness until I became ashamed to utter them. 
Thus was I brought into the fold of insurance. 
This policy I hold in my hand is a miraculous 
document. It gives its possessor a peace of 
mind that kings might envy. It costs only a 
small fraction of my earnings to keep it in 
force; it stands guard over my family while I 
live, and when I die it feeds and clothes them 
as I would have done myself. Blessed is life 
insurance! What a splendid work it is doing! 
How much more splendid work it would do if 
all knew its benefits—if they did not hold back 
as I did until the patient and polite agent, after 


overcoming all their objections, evasions, de- - 


lays and denials, leads them captive into the 
land of security! Here come my little ones to 
receive their father’s embrace. They see this 
big document and will want to know what it is. 
I must tell them that it is an enchanted docu- 
ment; that it is alive, and is no paper at all, 
but a very good sort of fairy, acting as foster- 
parent to children who have lost their fathers; 
that it lives on pennies, but that it will give 
out dollars unstintingly in time of need.—Pru- 
dential Weekly Record. 


WESTERN LIFE OF DES MOINES 


The semi-annual statement of the Western 
Life of Des Moines shows a healthy increase 
in new business and a good increase in all de- 
partments over 1915. The item of renewal pre- 
miums shows over sixty per cent increase over 
the same period for 1915, and the increase in 
new business is nearly twenty-five per cent over 
the first half of 1915. Although the Western 
Life is only operating in Iowa at the present 
time, the company has the mark set for two 
and one-half million for 1916. 





FINAL PROGRAMME 





American Life Convention Announces 
Complete Order of Business 





MANY PROMINENT SPEAKERS 


St. Louis Convention to be a Live One—Detuails 
of the Annual Session 


The eleventh annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention will be held at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson in St. Louis on September 14 to 16, in- 
clusive. On September 13, a meeting of the legal 
section will be held. As the medical section is 
now practically a separate organization, no 
meeting will be held at. this time. The annual 
session of this section is held in February or 
March, 

It is interesting to note that the organization 
was formed at the Hotel Jefferson on January 
30, 1906. 

The programme for the three days follows: 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1916 


Morning, 10.30 o’clock.—Addresses of Welcome 
—A Leading Citizen of St. Louis, Massey Wil- 
son, president International Life, St. Louis. 
Response, R. W. Stevens, vice-president Illinois 
Life, Chicago. Report of Secretary. Address of 
President, G. A. Grimsley, president Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 

Afternoon, 2.00 o’clock. — “First-Year Ex- 
penses—How May They Be Reduced?” Dr. E. G. 
Simmons, vice-president Pan-American Life, 
New Orleans, La. ‘‘What Constitutes Competi- 
tive Literature?” The Hon. F. H. McMaster, 
Insurance Commissioner of South Carolina. 

Evening, Executive.—‘‘Field Problems,” dis- 
cussion opened by Frank A. Wesley, vice-presi- 
dent Standard Life, Pittsburg, Pa. Other topics 
incident to the management of the business, in- 
cluding Convention affairs and topics presented 
by the addresses of the day. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1916 


Morning, 9.30 o’clock.—‘‘Some Aspects of South- 
ern Mortality,” Dr. J. Allison Hodges, med- 
ical director Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. ‘‘In- 
surance of Women,” T. A. Phillips, secretary 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ‘“Re- 
stricting Loan and Surrender Values,” E. C. 
Cooper, president Great Republic Life, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Afternoon, 2.00 oclock.—‘‘Questionable Hazards 
in Life Underwriting’—C. H. Beckett, actuary 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. “Shall Life Insur- 
ance Companies Write Multiple Lines?’ Af- 
firmative, George Roslington, secretary Occiden- 
tal Life, Albuquerque, N. M. Negative, H. G. 
Everett, secretary Central Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Evening, Executive.—‘Pep, Punch and Pi,” 
J. P. Sullivan, vice-president Farmers and 
Bankers Life, Wichita, Kansas, presiding. 

This is the members’ session. 

At this session the hitherto silent delegates 
will have the right of way. Five-minute talks. 
The “‘pep’” in pepper will be the relish. The 
“previous speakers”’ must await the floor man- 
ager’s S. O. S. Orators lacking in “punch’’ may 
“take leave to print.” There is no programme. 
As printers pick type from the ‘‘pi’’ box, take 
up ideas, suggestions, criticisms, grievances, 
humor, wit, sarcasm, anecdotes. Should the 
preferred entertainers be slow, the “easy 
talkers” will promptly come to the rescue, In- 
surrectos welcome. The administration will 
not intervene, though shots cross the boundary 
line. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1916 


Morning, 9.30 o’clock.—‘Distribution of In- 
vestments,” Harry L. Seay, president South- 
land Life, Dallas, Texas. Election of officers. 
Unfinished business. 

At the opening of each session on the second 
and third days, current business and the re- 
ports of committees will be in order. 
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| 
Insurance | 
in Force 


Insurance 
Written 


Dec. 31, 1914. in 1915. 


| 
STATE, 

| 

Montana ....... (Ord.)} 
(Ind.)} 

Nebraska ...... (Ord | 
(Ind.)} 

Nevada ........ (Ord.)| 
N. Hampshire (Ord.)| 
(ind.)} 

New Jersey..... (Ord.)!} 
( nd.)| 

New Mexico....(Ord.)| 
New York...... (Ord.)} 
(Ind.)| 

No. Carolina...(Ord.)| 
Ind.)| 

North Dakota..(Ord.) 
TPO isscsincout (Ord.) 
(Ind.) 

Oklahoma (Ord.)!| 
(Ind.) 

POCORN 20562208 (Ord.)| 
(Ind.)} 

Pennsylvania ..(Ord.)| 
Ind.)| 

Rhode Island (Ord.) 
(Ind.) 

South Carolina (Ord.) 
(Ind.) 

South Dakota (Ord.) 
Tennessee ..... (Ord.)| 
(Ind. )} 

PERG. Sy scweniior (Ord.)} 
(Ind.) 

fT eee (Ord.)| 
(Ind.)} 

VetMIONt o3.60603 (Ord.)| 
(Ind.)| 

i it: rr (Ord.)| 
(Ind.)| 

Washington ...(Ord.) 
(Ind.) 

West Virginia (Ord.) 
(Ind.) 

Wisconsin ..... (Ord.) 
(Ind.) 

Wyoming ...... ra ses 


| 





$ $ 
92,586,610 | 21,737,370 
2,690,558 | 722,839 
218,995,491 | 42,253,285 
11,045,260 | 3,179,144 
el 2,693,360 
65,615,010 | 9,421,161 
17,981,851 | 3,798,238 
500,287,078 | 77,056,409 
345,996,560 | 62,884,595 
31,621,402 } 8,453,615 
2,371,504,131 |347,339,265 
859,527,093 |175,262,447 
202,694,017 | 36,572,221 
33,637,327 | 9,601,473 
86,853,537 | 22,715,822 
947,483,985 |176,502,450 
266,457,056 | 68,348,030 
145,308,211 | 41,574,909 
4,881,112 | 4,198,056 
124'683,838 | 23,312,266 
7,035,608 | 2,978,942 
1,526,371,257 |207,218,695 
579,174,282 {125,833,339 
106,703,072 | 14,449,757 
65,420,819 | 12,473,228 
152,472,433 | 22,847,951 
25,045,989 | 12,642,242 
91,589,657 | 21,835,563 
236,938,160 | 42,978,353 
50,098,455 | 17,330,324 
298,218,678 |108,587,430 
32,578,313 | 13,325,090 
73,645,494 | 15,621,208 
7,075,436 | 3,049,221 
68,498,021 | 8,267,933 
9,373,957 | 1.943235 
245,765,915 | 36,400,530 
50,773,359 | 12,144,178 
193,712,211 | 40,136,245 
16,882,578 | 6,894,337 
137,402,479 | 27,964,199 
23'210,895 | 8,758,076 
330,172,286 | 46,413,153 
52,409,377 | 10,620,920 
23,070,805 | 4,381,148 








Thursday 





Premiums | 


Received. 


$ 
3,228,209 


6,745,863 
406,848 
558,029 

2,457,280 
629,890 

15,236,118 
12/418, 069 

1,163,127 
91,998,630 
31,627,473 


& 
a 


2,743,085 
33,418,741 
10,221,053 
4,699,398 
318,763 
4,185,469 
245,940 
52,368,826 
21,295,333 


1,914,729 
7,086,924 
607,054 
4,537,380 
907,288 
10,212,507 
1,924,052 
751,739 





Losses 
Incurred. 


36,095,420 
11,901,531 
2,327,915 


1,383,165 
231,856 
3,782,815 
385,978 
170,403 


| 





Insurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1915, 


$ 
101,694,434 
3,109,871 
236,742,284 
12,262;626 


903,622,042 
216,280,861 
35,586,644 
97,430,260 
1,024,428,158 
285,743,440 
159,929,545 
9,986,434 
130,683,345 
9 762,308 
1,585,130,126 
612,480,829 
110,407,303 
68,549,700 
155,942,001 
27,077,904 
101,044,702 
248,041,214 
52,753,620 
330,021,238 
33,417,295 
79,237,453 
8,535,747 


147,232,197 
27,060,42:; 
345,559 ,50) 
56,872,479 
24,223,246 
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| Insurance | Insurance | Dot oe Insurance 
STATE, | in Force | Written | ten ae I et a | in Force 
Dec. $1, 1914. in 1015, | Sree | ee Dee. £5, 1088 
| $ 3 $ $ $ 
Alabama ...... « ird.)| 205,998,539 | 29,243,496 | 6,313,815 | 2,698,189 206,837,593 
(ind.)} 16,123,077 | 6,586,608 595,279 170,574 17,302,835 
AsiZOMR oscncve (« drd.)| 35,605,358 7,405,970 1,020,490 257,055 37,959,273 
California ..... (Ord.)| 571,013,733 |105,123,954 | 20,748,154 8,740,812 607,722,154 
(Ind.)| 67,513,818 | 21,806,580 | 2,418,141 671,369 75,035,761 
Canal Zone ....(Ord.)| 378,926 370,343 ee |. oxeeee 595,458 
Canads ssvccses (Ord.)} 1,051,702,335 172,614,581 | 39,427,899 | 15,238,436 1,136,958,569 
(Ind.)| 132,519,107 | 48,605,408 5,520,147 1,328,956 146,569,836 
Colorado ...... (Ord.)| 176,410,304 | 33,974,595 | 5,998,151 | 2,263,331 188,566,166 
(ind.) 11,034,697 3,157,451 362,291 121,732 11,895,011 
Connecticut ...(Ord.)| 219,757,869 | 34,955,233 | 8,375,886 | 3,953,157 235,978,039 
(Ind.) 103,714,655 | 20,479,227 3,988,618 1,474,252 111,975,429 
Delaware ...... (Ord.) 31,537,168 6,231,783 1,172,136 355,984 34,814,956 
(Ind.) 21,138,383 4,665,622 769,098 275,914 22,200,282 
D. of Columbia (Ord.) 95,362,269 | 12,919,336 3,273,000 1,453,424 98,724,219 
(Ind.) 38,756,576 7,251,452 1,434,057 485,223 39,979,864 
PIOFIER cscseces (Ord.) 97,531,105 | 17,168,719 3,165,469 1,653,184 108,340,201 
GOOTTIO <ocveses (Ord.)| 322,836,672 | 50,382,176 | 10,126,455 5,693,050 326,158,425 
(Ind.) 34,688,235 9,519,266 1,434,661 485,881 35,885,892 
OP eee. (Ord.) 48,984,584 | 17,099,755 1,729,52 401,704 57,572,209 
(Ind.) 14,424 450), 298 11,502 1,341 435,477 
Illinois .........(Ord.)| 1,348,725,226 |241,285,222 | 44,702,982 | 15,761,532 1,421,197,188 
(Ind.)| 258,992,646 | 57,362,654 9,356,880 2,763,609 275,914,168 
indiana .csccsts (Ord.)| 427,968,216 | 91,868,420 | 14,203,308 5,257,342 459,099,130 
(Ind.) 123,241,854 | 31,869,304 4,533,268 1,155,675 131,458,817 
BOG | cssseneanen (Ord.)| 434,229,108 | 80,545,967 | 13,671,476 | 3,434,371 473,003,673 
(Ind.) 26,962,559 6,846,488 955,856 220,572 29,294,501 
TT rer (Ord.)| 226,378,271 | 48,741,269 7,221,313 1,666,780 247,122,571 
(Ind.) 26,720,449 7,381,819 951,154 244,502 28,731,626 
Kentucky ...... (Ord.)| 268,864,716 | 47,739,741 8,676,640 3,295,878 282,231,319 
(Ind.) 73,132,340 | 17,345,513 | 2,570,847 880,874 75,887,450 
Louisiana ..... (Ord.)| 183,237,134 | 22,924,255 | 5,695,906 | 2,519,502 186,905,986 
(Ind.) 39,744,545 | 11,691,454 1,934,369 758,455 41,542,772 
MIGUNE 5 vs0xcneee (Ord.) 118,744,028 | 13,845,781 4,341,894 2,222,300 122,460,423 
(Ind.) 23,226,291 5,461,568 845,946 206,312 24,664,623 
Maryland ...... (Ord.) 227,884,294 | 34,689,983 8,222,510 3,457,278 241,451,421 
; (Ind.) 120,107,937 | 27,258,935 4,481,440 1,437,357 124,603,652 
Massachusetts (Ord.)| 778,980,855 |122,456,263 | 29,030,601 | 12,769,018 814,575,410 
(Ind.)| 323,924,388 | 67,185,271 | 12,251,747 4,094,869 341,271,927 
Michigan ...... (Ord.) 470,992,956 | 86,566,867 | 16,427,797 6,102,643 509,062,209 
(Ind.) 72,214,295 | 18,809,695 2,642,985 653,069 81,436,391 
Minnesota ..... (Ord.) 370,405,834 | 64,475,046 | 11,720,380 5,171,100 386,120,382 
(Ind.) 25,092,251 6,618,885 882,072 215,846 27,868,296 
Mississippi (Ord.) 141,834,548 | 17,782,094 4,350,161 1,612,807 140,035,945 
(Ind.) 2,744,144 | 2,745,466 460,368 136,961 2,791,473 
Missouri ....... (Ord.)| 603,652,610 '101,303,773 | 19,579,112 7,378,268 635,097,794 
(Ind.) 153,175,162 | 35,508,246 5,476,085 1,805,643 160,897,686 





Complete Returns of Life Insurance by States for 1915 will be found in The Insurance Year Book, Life and Casualty Volume, just 


issued by The Spectator Company. Price, $6. 








A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
‘“‘Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 
wrote in former years?’’ 


One Reason Is 
A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 
each year during the lifetime of the insured and 
the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 
communicate with 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 




















agents. 


localities. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


1915 


Prominent Patrons 


OF 


EDITION 


This work is now reaay for delivery. t 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


.f§ Cloth Covers, - 
PRICES:{ Fiexible Leather Binding, 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 


of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


- - $1. 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. This is the most complete list of large 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arranged 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 


1.25 


Printed on fine 


00 per copy 
2 “ec ae 








135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 


for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 














CORPORATION OR BUSINESS 
INSURANCE * 





Business Success is the Happy Result of 
a Proper Mixture of Capital and Brains 





By Eucene G, Wess 

HAT makes a business a success? 
W If it is a partnership or firm, 
chiefly the experience, enterprise and 
capital of its members. If a corporation, 
the genius, ability and energy of the of- 
ficials on whom the value of the plant de- 
In either case the special knowl- 
edge of an individual employee may be 


pends. 


an important asset in many a concern. 
All these are elements of business suc- 
cess as valuable as the property itself 
and as important to the company’s in- 
vestment. During the past few years the 
appreciation of life insurance for the pro- 
tection of business has greatly increased. 
THe Purpose oF Business INSURANCE 

The purpose of business insurance is 
to sustain unimpaired the assets and 
credit of a firm after the death of a part- 
ner. To aid the prompt settlement of a 
deceased member’s interest in a partner- 
ship without disturbing the business. To 
provide indemnity to a corporation for the 
loss of an experienced official or manager. 
To protect the business whose profits en- 
able men to provide protection for their 
families, 


DeatH OrreN Leaps To D1sorGANI- 
ZATION 

Often the death of a partner in busi- 
ness leads to the disorganization of the 
firm’s affairs. There is no necessity for 
this, if the partners have taken out life in- 
surance for the benefit of the business. 
Partners in business and those concerned 
in the success of a business enterprise 
have an insurable interest in the lives of 
each other. 


* Copyright, 1916, by The Spectator Company, New 
York, 











PRUDENCE 
Prudence suggests that the firm pro- 
vide against the loss of an important 
member just as it would against the de- 
struction of goods or property by fire. 
Each partner may insure for the benefit 
of the firm and the surviving members, 
who may then put the sum into business. 
Or policies may be taken, payable to the 
executors, administrators or assignees of 
the insured and transferred to the firm or 

company by assignment. 


PROTECTING THE Firm AGAINST 
WITHDRAWAL 

Both the heirs of the former partner 
and the survivor benefit, either protect- 
ing the firm against the withdrawal of a 
part of the capital, possibly at an incon- 
venient time, or by enabling the business 
to continue. 


Tuus AN INpivipuAL Lire May Be 
CAPITALIZED 

Thus the money value of an individual 
life may be capitalized in favor of those 
directly interested. Ready cash at death 
will make it possible for the remaining 
partner to settle for the interest of the 
deceased member without sacrifice. In 
this way business insurance maintains 
credit and strengthens commercial stand - 
ing. Separate policies on the individual 
members of a firm or officials of a cor- 
poration are generally more satisfactory 


than other forms. Premiums are paid 
by and charged as an expense item of 
business, the same as the cost of fire pro- 
tection, the reserve, or cash values, are 
credited each year as an asset, the same 
as money in bank, or as a special sink- 
ing fund. 

Policies on retiring partners or officials 
may be surrendered for cash or pur- 
chased from the firm by the insured and 
continued as personal insurance. 

The death of men closely identified 
with a business cannot but result in a 


shock to organization, to financial credit, 
to business-getting ability and to efficient 
operation, and mean finally a distinct pe- 
cuniary loss, at least for a period. There- 
fore you must agree it is the part of 
wisdom and prudence for every business 
concern to carry protection on the lives 
of men vital to it, and so provide a fund 
in the event of a fatality which will tide 
over the reorganization period, or, if ne- 
cessary, make liquidation possible. 

In Case oF AN UNExpecteD DEATH 

SupposE—lIt is the man who with his 
business or executive ability is shaping 
the policy, and whose tact and diplomacy 
are keeping the organization harmonious 
and efficient. 

Are you safeguarded against the in- 
evitable shock which will follow his 
death ? 

SupposeE—It is your financial man, 
who, by his relation and acquaintance 
with banks and bankers, is able to pro- 
vide the necessary funds, and to build 
and maintain credit. 

Will his loss affect your credit? 

SuprposE—It is your sales manager, 
with an unusual gift for handling men 
and getting results, and a wide acquain- 
tance with the trade. 

Won't your sales suffer ? 

Suppose—It is your buyer, with un- 
usual knowledge of market conditions. 

Can you immediately fill his place with- 
out financial loss? 

Suprose—Your partner dies at a crit- 
ical period in your firm’s affairs, 

Wouldn’t hard cash in lieu of his co- 
operation and advice prove a help? 

Suprose—He was the owner of the 
controlling interest, and the executors, 
ignorant of your business, should prove 
unreasonable. 

Wouldn’t hard cash be of great value 


to you? 
SuproseE—That it is put up to you as 
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the surviving partner, to buy or sell. 

Wouldn’t available cash be most ac- 
ceptable ? 

Surprose—That we should have an- 
other financial panic such as that of 1907. 

Wouldn't a substantial sum of cash 
available on demand prove of great 
value? 

CONSIDER THIS MATTER SERIOUSLY AND 
HONESTLY TO-DAY 

Consider this matter seriously and 
honestly. Do any of the following rea- 
sons for the application of this modern 
safeguard apply in your case or prove of 
suggestive value? 

lirst—To tide over the shock follow- 
ing the death of some man vital to the 
business. 

Seconp—To safeguard the credit of 
your concern. 

Truirp—To protect endorsers of com- 
pany paper. 

lourtTH—To protect a business against 
the death of one who is endorsing the 
paper or backing it financially. 

Kirrui—To provide a fund which, if 
desirable, could be used in acquiring the 
deceased’s interest in the business for the 
survivors, 

Sixtu—To protect special debts or 
obligations of a business. 

SEVENTH—To provide a fund which in 
an extreme case will make liquidation of 
the business easy. 

E1GHtu—To give an incentive to cre- 
ate a special surplus fund or cash asset, 
such as would exist in the surrender 
values of the policy contracts. 


BuSsINESS PROTECTION 

The provision above enumerated has 
a double effect of converting into cash 
the interest of the deceased for the bene- 
fit of his estate, and, on the other hand, 
taking care of that interest for the bene- 
fit of those remaining in the business and 
obviating any possibility of such an in- 
terest getting into unfriendly hands, as 
has often been the case through the mani- 
pulation of unwise, indifferent, unscru- 
pulous administrators or advisors. 

In case of partnership conducted un- 
der a partnership agreement, the protec- 
tion of partnership insurance is vital to 
accomplish this object. 

Wuat Business oR BRAIN INSURANCE 
MEANS 
(1) Casuo—To replace brains. 
(2) CasH—To safeguard credit, 


nee en 


(3) Casu—By way of collateral loans, 
to snap up cash bargains. 

(4) Casu—To protect endorsers of 
company’s paper. 

(5) Casu—To protect company from 
an endorser’s death. 

(6) Casu—Without endorsers, 

(7) Casu—Without publicity. 

(8) Casn—Without deleterious ef- 
fect on credit. 

(g) Casu—To buy out a retiring part- 
ner’s interest. 

(10) Casu—Immediately available in 
time of financial stress, when all other 
sources fail, 

(11) Casu—Increase in your assets 
each year. 


(12) Casn — Assets which means 
credit. 

(13) Casu) — ‘To protect extended 
credit. 


(14) Casu—Assets which is untax- 
able. 

(15) Casu—For your retirement. 

(16) Casu—Available for any emer- 
gency which may arise at any time. 

Business success is the happy result 
of a proper mixture of capital and brains 

MAKE Success Dous_y Sure 

[This effective argument may be found 
useful as a canvassing document. Com- 
panies, managers and general agents de- 
siring this argument in pamphlet form 
should communicate with THE SPEC- 
TATOR.] 


FOR FARMERS 


The value and necessity of life insurance, 
from the farmer’s standpoint, can hardly be 
overemphasized. Nothing is more important 
than that the farmer, with loved ones dependent 
upon him, should provide for their immediate 
protection when death overtakes him. It does 
not suffice that he owns a good farm, even free 
of all incumbrances; that this farm is well 
stocked, that it is productive, that bumper crops 
follow one another with unvarying regularity. 
Still there is urgent need of life insurance, for 
when the wife—all too often unused to business 
—finds herself suddenly called upon to take up 
the burden of the farm, she must have ready 
money—for funeral expenses, for current ex- 
penses, for a thousand and one contingencies— 
and farms cannot be converted into money at 
once, in an emergency, without a loss. A life 
insurance policy, in a reliable company, pro- 
vides the necessary funds promptly and when 
most needed. The policy may be the very means 
of saving the farm itself, just as it so often is 
of saving the loved ones themselves. 

A noted grain-belt clergyman preached on 
this subject recently, and he said: 

“Tf a husband loves his wife, if the marriage 
altar means anything, if the sacred plight and 
the wedding ring are sermons in themselves, he 
will see to it well that wife and children are 
well housed for the rainy day, the dark day, and 
the Black Friday. They would never come if 
life insurance had been properly understood.”’ 

It is to be hoped that no farmer will neglect 
or overlook this important duty. No man needs 
more to have his loved ones protected from 
want than the farmer, dependent on an annual 
harvest for ready money and leaving loved ones 
all too often ignorant of business and at the 
mercy of those who prey upon the widows and 
orphans.—The Pelican, 
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SQUINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters| 


He carried a big portmanteau with him, 
filled with circulars, sample policies, etc. In 
one building where he entered they mistook 
him for a book-agent—(No disgrace, but they 
were not allowed). When he went in to see 
his man he had to open his reticule, get out 
his rate book, adjust his glasses, spit in the 
cuspidor, clear his throat, blow his nose—Oh, 
my! The prospect was saying things (to him- 
self, of course,) that wouldn’t look well in 
print. Juss and Feather finally got down to 
business just as there came a rap at the door. 
“Excuse me, won’t you please call to-morrow 
afternoon? This gentleman wants to see me 
on a matter of business.” Next afternoon: 
“Sorry, but Mr. J. is away on his vacation, 
back in thirty days. Yes, he placed $25,000 
yesterday with the gentleman who came in as 
you went out.” Suffering Cyrus! Someone 
should give Mr. Fuss and Feather a hypo- 
dermic. “Matter of business,’ and he was com- 
ing by slow freight. 

“This will introduce my very good friend 
Mr. R. O. T., who represents the —————— 
Insurance Company. I have placed a_ nice 
policy with him and can most heartily rec- 
ommend his company to you.” I called on a 
very rich widow and handed her that note. | 
didn’t have my stop-watch with me, but I was 
less than nine minutes getting her check. 
Quick work? Yes, but who could help it with 
such a letter. /nfluence will work wonders. 
Such soliciting is the finest of art—it is what 
the book binder would call Edition-de-luxe.— 
Well, suppose you had five hundred friends 
like that. Aha! 

“My wife has packed up her things and beat 
it” —said a man to me one day. “And, I swear, 
I won't pay any more premiums that she may 
profit at my death.” Oh,. he was mad, and 
justly too. ‘“Let’s see,” I asked, “Have you the 
right to change the benefit without her per- 
mission?” “Yes,” he answered. ‘“Then why 
not do it, and keep your policy? If she has 
left your bed and board without just cause, 
divorce her, and if you never marry again 
make it payable to your sister.” “By gosh, I'll 
do it. I don’t want her ever to have another 
cent.” Did I do right? I could have per- 
suaded him to drop his policy and take a new 
one with me, but I didn’t. Felt better over it, 
too. How I hate a parasite! One who can't 
get new business without unsettling o/d should 
be cashiered out of the business. They are 
nothing but blood suckers. 

R. O. TiciLos, 


FIRST SIX MONTHS’ RECORD 


The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., has 
made a commendable record during the first six 
months of its operation. With liberal con- 
tracts offered to policyholders and a growing 
agency staff, the company received applications 
for $1,092,459 insurance between February 1, 
when the company began business and August 
1, six months later. The authorized capital is 
$500,000 and the assets as of July 31 were $653,- 
352. R. K. Shaw, vice-president, is manager of 
agencies. 
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Necessary Material for Educating the 
Public Already Accessible 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES ELUCIDATED 


The Present Opportunity—Practical Methods 
Suggested 


By THEODORE J. VENN 


(SECOND ARTICLE) 

{In his first article) Mr. Venn referred to 
the constantly increasing emphasis being laid 
on the need of familiarizing the public with 
the fundamental principles of life insurance; 
the insufficient realization of this fact by insur- 
ance company officials, and the effective means 
at hand for overcoming the popular ignorance 
by the dissemination of independent literature. 
—Editor, THe Specraror.] 


MaTeERIAL ALREADY AT HAND 

Among the numerous advantages offered 
in the employment of independent literature 
to bring about universal insurance education 
is the fact that the necessary material is ai- 
ready largely at hand, and merely requires 
proper distribution to yield fruitful returns. 

In examining a list of the many publications 
issued by The Spectator Company, as a case in 
point, the writer was struck by the ready 
adaptability of many of the works enumerated 
to the purpose of general insurance education. 
Especially is this true of a number of the 
booklets which clearly elucidate the funda- 
mental principles of insurance—namely, all 
those written along elemental lines, and the 
great wonder is that these works have not 
been more generally employed by the insur- 
ance companies to disseminate much needed 
knowledge. 

All these works are by standard authors, and 
their presentation of facts would carry much 
weight in the public mind. While these publi- 
cations are all copyrighted, favorable arrange- 
ments could no doubt be made with the pub- 
lishers and authors if the insurance companies 
took up the matter systematically with the 
publishers with a view to large editions. 

Another means of employment of these 
works is to be found in the monthly policy- 
holders’ papers similar to those issued by the 
Metropolitan, Prudential and other companies. 
Some of these papers have circulations of half 
a million or over, and in all probability satis- 
factory terms would be granted by the insur- 
ance publishers for the reprinting in part, or 
in full, or serially, of many of these treatises 
on the rudiments of life insurance if the proper 
initiative were taken by the companies. 


INDUSTRIAL CoMPANIES So Far LEADERS IN 
INSURANCE EDUCATION 

Up to the present time the credit for hav- 

ing inaugurated anything approaching a cam- 

paign of legal reserve insurance education 

must be given unqualifiedly to the large indus- 

trial companies, and in answer to the question 
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as to whether it has paid it is merely necessary 
to point to their enormous growth during re- 
cent years. One of the strongest factors in 
their success has been the class of literature 
they have employed. They publish small 
monthly magazines of considerable literary 
merit and attractive in typographical appear- 
ance. These magazines frequently contain 
articles by independent writers explanatory 
and laudatory of legal reserve insurance in ad- 
dition to the usual run of matter, and they are 
circulated among the public by tens of thou- 
sands. 


INDIFFERENT VALUE OF COMPANY LITERATURE 


Even the industrial companies referred to, 
however, may obtain far better results by de- 
pending less on special company literature. If 
they would give independent educative litera- 
ture emanating from authoritative sources the 
benefit of wide circulation, great facilities for 
which they already possess, the results would 
soon be manifest in further large increases in 
business. Some of these companies have spe- 
cial departments devoted to the preparing of 
literature and fostering publicity methods, the 
cost of which is very large, and the question 
necessarily arises from time to time as to the 
actual benefits derived therefrom, especially in 
view of the fact that so many practical in- 
surance men are coming to realize that the 
circulation into the hands of prospects of life 
insurance literature prepared from an inde- 
pendent source guarantees unbias and impar- 
tiality; that the prospect will discount to an 
appreciable extent the claims of an insurance 
company as to superiority, but will be im- 
pressed by a general article issued from an 
independent source explaining the full value 
and benefits of life insurance. 

One of these industrial companies recently 
reproduced an article on income insurance 
from one of the popular magazines which is 
deserving of mention, both from a_ typo- 
graphical and an educational standpoint. It is 
in the form of an illustrated storiette, and in 
addition to showing the advantages of income 
insurance in the event of death of the bread- 
winner, it also touches lightly on the con- 
stantly-growing financial protection afforded 
by the reserve. The only weak point in the 
narrative is that which implies that the insured 
would have to reach extreme old age before 
the reserve would be available in case of need. 
However, the article is of such general excel- 
lence as an insurance educator that a small 
deviation may be readily overlooked. All edu- 
cative matter of this nature is effective be- 
cause it bears a more or less independent 
stamp and is written along elemental lines, 
whereas to understand thoroughly the usual 
output of company literature the prospect 
would have to possess a prior knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of insurance. 


POLICYHOLDERS THE BEsT PROSPECTS 
For years it has been an accepted fact that 
it is far easier to insure men who already 
carry legal reserve insurance than to secure 
business from new prospects. This is a strong 
argument in favor of universal insurance edu- 
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cation, but a far stronger one lies in the fact 
that in proportion to their numbers the 
greatest patrons of life insurance are the in- 
surance men themselves, naturally because 
they have the most thorough knowledge of the 
subject and realize its manifold advantages. 
Next to the insurance men we find the best 
patrons among bankers, brokers, capitalists, 
manufacturers, business and professional men 
—all people who have a good general knowl- 
edge of the underlying principles of legal re- 
serve insurance. And thus it also would be 
with the many thousands who as yet are un- 
protected by real insurance if they possessed 
the necessary knowledge—if they knew that 
the constantly-increasing reserve was protect- 
ing them as well as their beneficiaries in case 
of need during their declining years. 


BusINEss INSURANCE 
It was the thorough understanding of the 
operation of the legal reserve during a given 
period of time that led business men to suggest 
to the insurance companies the practicability 
of adapting legal reserve insurance to business 
and partnership insurance purposes. With 
what success this was done is well known, as 
is also the fact that the insurance companies 
are entitled to little credit for the initiative. 
In this instance it was simply a case of the 

pupils outstripping their teachers. 


NorHinc To Be CONCEALED 

There is nothing about honestly conducted 
insurance that has to be concealed. There is 
nothing connected with the operation of the 
legal reserve and the laws governing it that 
cannot profitably be shouted from the house- 
tops. 

THe Strroncest APPEAL 

While it is perfectly true that “Mary and 
the babies” will always remain the strongest 
appeal to secure John’s signature to a life in- 
surance application, it will be found that the 
celerity with which he will agree to do so will 
be greatly stimulated when the fact percolates 
through his cranium that in protecting “Mary 
and the babies” he is also protecting John as 
well as “Mary and the babies” if it should so 
happen that in later years John were to meet 
with misfortune or accident and not be “for- 
tunate” enough to die for the benefit of “Mary 
and the babies.” This and the many other 
contingencies that may arise during the course 
of the passing years are fully covered by the 
annually growing reserve, and the quicker this 
knowledge is disseminated among all the 
Johns, Bills and Henrys the better it will be 
for their wives and children, and, incidentally, 
the insurance companies as well. 


PRESENT OpporRTUNITY FOR [EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN 

Never has the outlook for a successful in- 
surance educational campaign been so bright 
as at present, now that many of the fraternal 
societies are engulfed by the fallacies they 
have been expounding for years from the 
rostrum and in the press. We no longer hear 
the old fraternal cry about the exorbitant rates 
charged by old-line companies, it is true, but 
in many instances the members are being led 
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to believe they are receiving the same advan- 
tages accorded by old-line policies when ex- 
horted to exchange their old policies for the 
new ones stipulating a much higher rate. In 
addition we also hear a great deal of the old 
twaddle about the general superiority of fra- 
ternalism, but nothing regarding hard-and-fast 
contracts as to permanent rates or guaran- 
teed surrender values in the new policies which 
are being issued. This is surely the golden 
opportunity for wide dissemination of insur- 
ance facts. Will the companies avai] them- 
selves of it? 


EpUCATIONAL METHODS SUGGESTED 


A campaign with the aid of independent 
literature could be carried on in several ways, 
and would not be expensive provided there 
were concerted action between the companies 
and the general agents, and the literature were 
secured in quantities. This plan also has the 
advantage that it may be tried out in certain 
sections at a time to prove its feasibility prior 
to undertaking a national campaign. A na- 
tional campaign would require the co-opera- 
tion of a number of companies, but a few 
companies, with concerted action by general 
agents, underwriters’ associations and_ solici- 
tors, could experiment on certain districts at 
a comparatively small cost. If the plan prove 
successful, and there are the best of grounds 
for believing it would, the work could be under- 
taken on a larger scale. There are numerous 
booklets and leaflets in print that could thus 
be circulated by the companies to educate the 
public. The best possible means of distribu- 
tion is already at hand in the agents of the 
companies themselves. 

This method of insurance education is far 
more practicable than many of the more or 
less chimerical plans that have been advanced, 
and certainly deserves a thorough trial, at 
least along sectional lines. The largest ele- 
ment in the success of this movement would 
be the support given by the companies them- 
selves, but it must also be remembered that the 
companies would be the greatest gainers 
through the continued increase in business, for 
while individuals come and go, companies 
mainly endure. 

Yes, insurance education is and always has 
been needed, and never more so than at the 
present time. 


A DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION 


Charles Warren Pickell, manager of the De- 
troit (Mich.) agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life of Springfield, will celebrate his six- 
tieth birthday on September 25, next. On the 
same date he will observe the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his appointment as manager of the 
Detroit agency. Mr. Pickell promises a rous- 
ing meeting at that time, and to those who 
know the gentleman there is no doubt that the 
affair will be most worthy. Besides being a suc- 
cessful manager and solicitor, Mr. Pickell is 
widely known as a most competent instructor 
in the practical methods of life insurance soli- 
citation. 


WITHOUT WARNING 





An Applicant for Life Insurance Delayed 
Payment of Premium and Died 





“A MODERN CRIME” 





Story of Peter Robinson, Who Left Nothing—A 
Lesson for All Mankind 


Peter Robinson was induced to apply for $5000 
worth of life insurance. The policy was issued 
and the agent immediately called on Mr. Robin- 
son with the policy, but the latter declined to 
pay the premium at that time. A few days later 
the agent called again and made every effort to 
make Mr. Robinson see the desirability of put- 
ting the contract in force without delay, but 
Robinson again put him off, and wouldn’t state 
definitely when he would meet the premium. 

A week later, while at dinner, Robinson ate 
something which disagreed with him and pro- 
duced an attack of acute indigestion. He died 
at nine o’clock in the evening—eight days after 
the policy was issued! 

It now appears that Robinson left a widow 
and five children! He had no estate and not a 
dollar’s worth of life insurance! 

As a matter of fact, this man’s name was not 
Peter Robinson. In all other respects, the above 
story is strictly true! 


A SOCIAL CRIME 


Now tell me, am I putting it too strong when 
I say that this was nothing short of a crime? 
Think of it! A clean $5000 policy issued, with 
small premium, and the applicant a man pre- 
sumably fond of his family, yet he delayed to 
meet the premium! An investment of some- 
thing like thirty-five dcllars, which he certainly 
could have spared from his income, would have 
immediately created an estate amounting to 
$5000, and yet he let it get away from him! Oh, 
what a mistake; what a terrible mistake! 

But he didn’t expect to die in less than a 
month from the time he passed a first-class 
examination! No man expects that, and yet it 
is likely to happen to any human being! 

It does seem to me that if every man in New 
York were acquainted with the history of this 
case, the result would be millions of new in- 
surance written! I kncw at least one man who 
took out a good-sized policy as soon as he 
heard of this crime. 

I am wondering whether it wouldn’t be a good 
idea for you to put this sheet of paper in your 
pocket and read what’s printed on it to every 
man whom you approach in your canvass this 
month and next month and, indeed, as long as 
you continue to sell life insurance! 

This isn’t the only case of the kind on record, 
either; not by a long shot. It’s happening all 
the time! 

It is incidents of this sort that make us in- 
surance men realize more keenly than ever that 
ours is one of the grandest missions on earth; 
that make us feel that no business is more im- 
portant than ours; that no class of business 
men should stand higher in the public estima- 
tion! 

I hope this story will cause you to put more 
vigor into your canvass and be the means of 
materially increasing your production. 

: ——— to have just that result!—Robert 
J, MUP, 


“THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK” 





The Life and Casualty Volume Now Being 
Issued 





The Spectator Company, New York, is now 
issuing the life and miscellaneous volume of 
“The Insurance Year Book for 1916-1917.”" The 
volume contains over 1200 pages and deals in an 
exhaustive manner with all classes of insurance 
companies other than fire and marine. The life 
section of this volume analyzes the tremendous 
business transacted by life insurance companies 
from every point of view. Many elaborate ta- 
bles are presented and the history of individual 
companies is shown for a period of twenty years. 
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A department is devoted to a showing of the 
business transacted in the various States, which 
will be found of great value. Details are also 
given regarding stipulated premium companies, 
assessment associationg and fraternal orders, as 
well as a variety of information concerning 
foreign companies. 

The section devoted to casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous insurance is very complete, 
everything relating to those branches being 
brought together. Underwriters in the several 
branches covered by this section will find a 
vast amount of important information therein 
which is obtainable in no other form. Espe- 
cially interesting is a chapter dealing with 
workmen’s compensation insurance, which ana- 
lyzes in a most thorough manner the laws now 
in effect in the severai States. Both stock and 
mutual organizations are covered in this sec- 
tion. ‘‘The Insurance Year Book,” life, casualty 
and miscellaneous volume, sells at $6.00, and 
when ordered with the fire and marine volume 
the price for the two is $10.00—Journal of Com- 
merce, 


AN UNUSUAL PRACTICE 
How an uninsurable man recently made pro- 
vision for the protection of his daughter is de- 
scribed by E. L. Martin, Manchester, N. H., 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
of Springfield. In a letter to the home office 
the agent said: 


We have written recently a case that may in- 
terest you. This man was a banker and unin- 
surable. It was his desire to protect one 
daughter, and he decided to do it in the follow- 
ing way: He purchased from different compa- 
nies, including the Massachusetts Mutual, $10,- 
000 on her life on the twenty-year endowment 
plan. The daughter was twenty years of age. 
The policies were written so that at maturity 
they should be paid to her under the plan of 
Option “‘C,” twenty instalments guaranteed, the 
right to take the proceeds in one sum being re- 
voked at the time the application was written. 
He has made arrangements so that in the event 
of his death these premiums will be paid from 
his estate until the maturity of the policies. He 
feels that if he should not live for twenty years 
his estate could take care of the premiums for 
the balance of the twenty years, and at that 
time she would receive an annuity for the rest 
of her life. 





LIFE INSURANCE TRANSACTIONS 
OF 1915 

In the accompanying table are presented the 
total figures of the nearly two hundred and 
forty life insurance companies of the United 
States which reported to the several Insur- 
ance Departments for the year 1915. The fig- 
ures are given in detail under the headings 
of income, expenditures, assets, liabilities and 
policy account. It should be noted that under 
the heading of liabilities the item of dividends 
unpaid includes those apportioned for the cur- 
rent year, while the amounts reported as set 
apart for distribution in subsequent years are 
carried into the surplus account. The tabula- 
tion is divided so as to show the aggregates 
of ordinary and industrial companies sepa- 
rately. The twenty-nine industrial companies 
include those organizations who transact a 
considerable portion of that class of business. 
The policy account, however, covers only in- 
dustrial business for these organizations, as 
the ordinary business is included under the 
heading of the ordinary companies. 

The table is made up from The Compendium 
of Official Life Insurance Reports for 1916, 
which contain complete statements of the 
several companies for last year, together with 
gains over 1914 and a large number of per- 
centages. Copies of this work should be in the 
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hands of every field man, and may be obtained 
of The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. Price, $2 per copy, bound in 
flexible leather. 


AGGREGATES OF LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS OF 1915 
Aggregates of the financial standing and 
business for 1915 of 238 ordinary and industrial 
companies: 
Ordinary Industrtal 
Number of companies... 209 29 








Capital SOC eiceeeea ve $47,213,648 $5,331,745 
INCOME 

New premiums ........ 76,244,928 16,195,615 
Renewal premiums a 449,772,019 234,219,077 
Received for annuities.. 6,899,540 986,810 

Total ge Poe income. $532,916,487 $251,401,502 
Dividends, interest, etc.. a 182,364,102 47,295,223 
Received for rents..... 7,540,151 3,400,788 
All other receipts...... 16,968,507 1,196,577 





Total interest and 
other income ...... $206,872,760 $51,892,588 
Total iNCOME <.<<05-0 739,789,247 303,294,090 


EXPENDITURES 


Paid for death losses.... $167,908,715 $69,482,780 
Paid for matured endow- 
WON 5 cee evermeemsx se 56,740,453 6,642,917 
Annuities paid and dis- 
MEER oe aan ae 7,979,608 880,603 
Paid for surrendered 
lapsed and purchased 
DONCION ~6-n5si40d waco Gace 105,007,760 18,787,741 
Dividends to policyhold- 
93,812,592 17,462,151 


CTS wee ew creer eserene 





Total payments to pol- 


icyholders .........  $481,449,128 $113,256,192 
Dividends to stockhold- 
CES ee cetera pale pte 2,500,305 792,958 


Commissions, salaries and 
traveling expenses of 


BRENIG cccccccivecties 66,498,187 48,829,386 
Medical fees, salaries 

and other charges of 

CMPIOVEES: 66 osc veces 22,138,024 12,178,955 
All other expenditures. . a 35,765,893 35,102,449 











Total expenses, etc... $126,902,409 $96,898,748 


Total expenditures.... $558,351,537 $210,154,940 
Excess of income over 





expenditures 181,437,710 93,139,150 
ASSETS 

Real estate owned...... $129,400,495 $43,966,742 
Real estate mortgages.. 1,353,135,855 426,143,161 
Bonds owned .......... 1,621,441,893 473,245,949 
Stocks owned «..ccccces 71,022,937 10,038,187 
Collateral loans ....... 13,054,925 3,674,427 
Prem. notes and loans. 697,945,978 82,212,931 
Cash in office and banks. 89,934,627 24,350,088 
Net deferred and unpaid 

DRONE ic eee ecees 53,045,073 20,429,901 
All other assets......... a 62,389,866 14,882,368 





Total admitted assets.. $4,091,371,649 $1,098,938,704 





Items not admitted.... 24,227,016 7,279,863 
LIABILITIES 

Rebetyer te chide ces $3,395,866,758  $966,389,051 
Losses and claims not 

. DME (on cce ces a9 0<0icle os 25,847,485 3,740,794 
Claims resisted ........ 2,167,042 401,886 
Dividends unpaid ...... 104,219,053 26,662,509 
All other liabilities..... a 100,818,951 22,410,735 
_ Total liabilities ...... $3,628,919,289 $1,019,604,975 


Surplus to policyholders 
(including capital).... $462,452,360 $79,333,729 


Poticy Account 
New business written 





and paid for: is 
BONES sexe shasdes 1,495,189 6,968,498 
PENSE a. 5 a ole ws 0 $2,621,013,624  $973,683,421 
Whole-life policies in 
SR eae pie airegin 12,425,470,697 ss. seen 
Endowment policies in 
OT OSI Ree ee eae GOGG tae tek | eee weas 
All other policies in force 2,267,091,921 =... eee 
Total ins, in force: 
OMOIOE gies cine s/eus 9,890,264 33,141,527 
Amount ....... . ...$18,349,285,339 $4,434/905,713 





Total assets (including 
_, not-admitted items). $4,115,598,665 $1,106,218,567 
Total surplus (includ- 

ing not - admitted 

| RRS rene 486,679,376 


86,613,592 


a Where the various items of a few companies’ state- 
ments have not been classified, the total amounts have 
been included in these aggregates. * Including ordi- 
nary business of industrial companies. 


AN AGENT’S EX PERIENCE 





Methods of a Successful Life Insurance 
Solicitor 





PROSPECTS SEEK HIM 





Young Men Written First—Come-Backs—His 
Own Story 


A well known general agent who supervises 
the work of some seventy-five solicitors once 
said that he did not consider a man qualified 
for life insurance work as a vocation unless 
he produced $150,000 his first year. It is in- 
teresting to note in passing that most of the 
agents who do qualify under this principle 
stay with the agency many years, and, as a re- 
sult, there are remarkably few changes in the 
personnel of the soliciting staff from year 
to year. In an interview with one of this 
remarkable staff of solicitors the following 
remarks were made: 

“Of course every life insurance agent has 
his individal ideas as to the things that make 
for success. The methods of soliciting are 
individual also. Probably no two men can 
practice the same method with success. As 
for myself—and I have been in the game for 
more than ten years—I regard as most im- 
portant the value of time and making new 
acquaintances—seeing new people. 


SMALL Poticres First 

From the start, when I was a fairly young 
man, I called upon young men and wrote them 
up for small amounts—$1,000, $2,000 and $5,- 
000 each. These men generally knew of 
friends who might be interested. I lost no 
time in following up these leads. It showed 
appreciation. While these policies are small 
and the premiums are low on young lives, I 
found that I could write a good many of 
them in a year on the first interview. In 
my first year I produced more than $200,000.” 

Here the solicitor drew forth a little record 
book, showing his career from month to 
month and year to year from the day he 
began his insurance life as a _whole-time 
solicitor. His records showed the policies 
written, premium and number of interviews 
required for each. Only in rare instances 
did he go beyond a second interview for 
closing. The prospects requiring more gen- 
erally took larger amounts. 

Another little book that this agent keeps is 
a record of additional insurance taken out 
by old policyholders. 


VALUABLE INSPIRATION 


“T find,” he said, “that these records are 
the greatest inspiration I could ever have 
had. With $200,000 as a goal in my first 
year, I determined never to fall behind that 
mark. My experience has been that a pros- 
pect who requires more than two interviews 
is not sufficiently interested in any proposition 
of life insurance to give any more time to. 
The rule I try to adhere to is ‘close on first 
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interview.’ If a man is sufficiently interested 
to give me the interview I feel quite confident 
I can close promptly. 

“This little book,” firmly grasping the record 
of his policyholders who have increased their 
amounts, “shows why it pays to solicit young 
men and fit them with a policy they can con- 
sistently carry. My largest premiums have 
come from these men who later in life realize 
the need of more protection. 

“This group is really a big family. I can 
trace nearly every one of them to the first 
man I ever wrote. That man was very en- 
thusiastic. He talked protection to his young 
companions who were half solicited before 
I wrote them. Their friends knew other men, 
and so I established a regular chain. The 
amounts were small and the premiums also; 
but the number—well, $200,000 is not so bad. 


Tue MepicaAL EXAMINATION 


“T found that young men were deeply im- 
pressed by my explanation of the seriousness 
of the medical examination. Its significance 
now in relation to future insurance. In nearly 
every case I have selected men who would 
be carried for the limit of my company, as 
they have taken good care of their health. 
These all wanted more than they could really 
carry in their early years, and I carefully 
pointed out to them that they could add to 
their insurance as time went on, when they 
would be in a better position to pay the 
premiums on larger amounts. I warned them 
of their responsibility to keep the policies in 
force and never let them lapse. If they took 
on too much at young ages they would become 
discouraged at premium due date and might 
let the policy slip out of their hands. 

“It pays to solicit good risks. Any agent 
can tell from a general good look at a man 
whether he is a good risk or not. A knowl- 
edge of weights is valuable. Sometimes it is 
necessary to present an endowment proposi- 
tion when I feel the prospect is not a suf- 
ficiently good physical risk to put in the or- 
dinary or limited payment class.” 

There were many other things the agent had 
to talk over but he was interrupted by a tele- 
phone call. 

“Sorry I cannot talk longer,” he said, “but 
one of my policyholders just called me for 
an interview in regard to $25,000 more—age 40. 
[ must leave now.” 





NATIONAL LIFE CLUB OFFICERS 


The presidency of the $100,000 Club, of the 
National Life of U. S. A., Chicago, goes to Al- 
fred MacArthur, Chicago general agent and 
president of the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. Mr. MacArthur led in personal pro- 
duction for the year and his agency stood sec- 
ond. The other officere of the club are: V. M. 
Tresslan of California, first vice-president; J. B. 
Wood of Georgia, second vice-president; J. 8. 
Barrow of Kansas, third vice-president, and 
W. I. O’Donniley of Tennessee, fourth vice- 
president. The officers paid for $1,330,000 during 
the year. The membership of the club increased 
thirty per cent and its annual meeting will be 
held in Chicago August 22-24. 
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AGENCY CLUBS MEET 


Production Organizations of Various 
Companies Announce Plans 





OFFICERS ARE NAMED 





Business and Social Features of Gatherings— 
Details of Each 


Plans for the annual meetings of a number of 
agency associations of various companies are 
rapidly being formulated. A number of con- 
ventions have already been held. 

The members of the Peoria Life’s $100,000 
Club met at Grand Island, Lake Superior, on 
August 8. The club has fourteen members this 
year. After a business session the members 
were given an outing on Grand Island for about 
two weeks. The convention programme in- 
cluded addresses by President May, Superin- 
tendent of Agents Loucks, Field Manager C. B. 
Rowley, H. E. Van de Walker, retiring presi- 
dent of the club, and Floyd Barnes, the new 
club president. 

The officers elected for the year are: Presi- 
dent, Floyd Barnes; first vice-president, R. M. 
Clark; second vice-president, W. E. Starrett, 
and third vice-president, R. C. Caldwell. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 

The annual meeting of the $100,000 Club of 
the Missouri State Life was held last week at 
the home office in St. Louis. After a business 
session the members were taken on a trip 
through the Great Lakes to Niagara Falls and 
return. The membership this year was eighty- 
two, which shows that many individuals are 
sharing in the prosperity of the company. 
S. M. Powell of Little Rock, Ark., is president, 
having paid for more than $700,000, the largest 
amount ever written by any One agent in a 
single year. L. R. Schuster of El Paso, Texas, 
was the winner of the first vice-presidency. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 

Leaders of the Occidental Life of Los An- 
geles numbered fourteen. These men, who had 
each produced more than $100,000, met at Camp 
Curry, in the Yosemite Valley, during the last 
week in July. While business was an import- 
ant feature of the convention, the members con- 
centrated on this phase for only one evening and 
spent the rest of the time, five days, to sight- 
seeing, feasting and general good fellowship. 
T. J. Atchley was made president for the com- 
ing year. Robert W. Wilson, retiring club presi- 
dent, was recently appointed agency supervisor 
for the Occidental Life at Portland, Ore. Ac- 
companying the agents on the trip were Robert 
J. Giles, secretary and general manager, Dr. 
W. W. Hitchcock, medical director, and Francis 
M. Hope, actuary. 


SUES FOR EQUITY LIFE ASSESS- 
MENT 


J. W. Jeffers, receiver for the Equity Life of 
Louisville, an assessment company, has begun 
suit against 214 policyholders in Louisville and 
Frankfort. The assessments range from $102 
to $510. This is an assessment of 10.2 per cent 
and is necessary to pay off $90,000 of the com- 
pany’s indebtedness. The death claims amount 
to $84,000, and other expenses aggregate $6000. 


The receiver says that he found only $110 in 
the bank when he took hold of the affairs of 
the company, and that he has realized only $800 
on the assets. 


CENTRAL LIFE OF DES MOINES 


In its semi-annual statement, dated July 1, 
1916, the Central Life of Des Moines showed 
total admitted assets of $4,447,827, surplus over 
all liabilities, except capital, $542,360. which, 
with $100,000 capital, gives a surplus on policy- 
holders’ account of $642,360. Remarkable gains 
have been made in assets and insurance in force. 
During the past five years the company has 
more than doubled its insurance in force, which 
now aggregates $44,831,269. During the past 
six months the company has gained $394,543 in 
admitted assets. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE INCOR- 
PORATED 


The Commonwealth Life Assurance Company 
of Chicago has filed articles of incorporation at 
Springfield, Ill., to take over the business of 
the Commonwealth Life of Chicago, an assess- 
ment organization. The company will do busi- 
ness on the legal reserve plan and will begin 
with a capital of $200,000, which will be di- 
vided into 20,000 shares, of $10 par value. It 
is proposed to sell the stock for $30 a share, 
thus adding $400,000 tc surplus. 


HENRY A. HODGE RESIGNS 

Henry A. Hodge has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Southlana Life of Dallas, to accept 
the general agency of the American National of 
Galveston in North Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas. Mr. Hodge was one of the organizers 
of the San Antonio Life and became its presi- 
dent, remaining in that capacity until the com- 
pany was absorbed by the Southland Life. He 
is an ex-president of the Texas Life Convention. 


MAKES BID FOR ROYAL LIFE 

The Peoples Life of Chicago has made a re- 
insurance offer for the business of the Royal 
Life of Chicago. The offer is subject to the 
approval of the court, as the Royal Life is now 
in the hands of W. W. Thompson as receiver. 
The ordinary insurance in force is represented 
by about 2000 policies for approximately $2,- 
000,000, and the industrial insurance is repre- 
sented by about 20,000 policies for approximately 
$3,000,000. 





SOUTHLAND LIFE BUYS BUILDING 


The Southland Life of Dallas has purchased 
the Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers 
Association Building in that city. The price 
paid was $300,000. It is understood that the 
company will make an addition of several stories 
to the building, using a portion thereof for 
home office purposes. The structure will be im- 
proved and made into a model and up-to-date 
office building. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL’S PROGRAMME 


The Agency Convention of the Pacific Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles will be held at St. Louis, in 
conjunction with that of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. The meeting date 
for the agency convention is September 19-21. 
An elaborate programme of social and business 
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features has been prepared, covering the three 
days. The first day will be attendance at the 
National Association’s opening, while the sec- 
ond day will be devoted to a luncheon, the 
reading ond discussion of important papers, and 
the presentation of the challenge cup. 

The topics of addresses indicate that much of 
the matter will be devoted to the company, its 
policies and practices. Remarks on. selling 
methods will be made by Forbes Lindsay, as 
well as other company representatives. Vice- 
President Danford M. Baker, Vice-President 
Gail B. Johnson, Medical Director Dr. W. W. 
Beckett, Secretary C. I. D. Moore, and many 
others, will have interesting things to say on 
their assigned topics. 


RELIANCE LIFE PRIZE WINNERS 


In the anniversary contest of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburg eighty-nine men wrote the 
grand total of $7,300,206 of insurance and parti- 
cipated in the accumulation fund, which 
amounted to $3855. E. L. Klein, Oklahoma de- 
partment, was the largest individual winner, 
with P. F. Sheedy, Western Pennsylvania; 
George Weaber, Oklahoma; C. W. Hagan, Ken- 
tucky; P. H. Pagett and E. J. Spencer, Kansas- 
Missouri, close up. Thirty-seven men won four 
shares each. In the next group, F. M. Walsh, 
Michigan, was first among the _ three-share 
winners. Fourteen men were successful in this 
class. Eleven men won two shares of the prize 
money. J. H. Rose, Texas department, was the 
leader. In the one-share division there were 
twenty-seven successful contestants. The spe- 
cial prize winners were: E. L. Klein, automo- 
bile, on applications; P. F. Sheedy, automobile, 
on volume; George Weaber, cash prize, $250, on 
cash with applications. 





FRATERNAL EXAMINATION FILED 


The Connecticut Insurance Department has 
completed and filed the report of an examina- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus of New Haven. 
The examiners pay high compliment to the 
Management of the order for the adoption of 
high enough rates to meet all obligations. The 
examination ascertained the condition as of 
December 31, 1913, and December 31, 1914. On 
the latter date the organization had admitted 
assets of $5,317,373, against which were lia- 
bilities of $4,204,526, showing an excess of as- 
sets over liabilities amounting to $1,112,847. The 
society pays its claims promptly and maintains 
adequate reserves. 


AGENTS WILL CONVENE AUGUST 31 


The agency force of the La Fayette Life, who 
qualify for the ‘Home Coming,’’ will meet on 
the “Banks of the Wabash” on August 31 and 
September 1. More men have qualified than in 
previous years and this speaks well for the 
growth of the organization. During the past six 
months the company has gained materially in 
assets and insurance in force, and its semi-an- 
nual statement, issued June 30, showed strength. 


ENTERS MONTHLY PREMIUM FIELD 


The Wisconsin National Life of Oshkosh, Wis., 
is about to enter the monthly premium field. 
The company wilt write only through agents 
selling monthly premium accident and health 
policies, and it is believed that in this way the 
insurance can be sold at a reasonable cost. 
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August 17, 1916 
Premiums of 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 a month 
will be charged up to age 75 for policies pro- 
viding extended and paid-up values after the 
third year and cash values after the fifth. At 
age 35 $1 will purchase a $325 policy. 


PENNSYLVANIA TAX DECISION 


Illinois life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania will hereafter be relieved 
from the payment of the two per cent tax on life 
insurance premiums so far as dividends and re- 
funded premiums are concerned For years 
Pennsylvania has been collecting the tax on the 
gross premiums regardless of refunds, and the 
Illinois companies have been paying under pro- 
test. The case was taken into court, and the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has just held 
that dividends and refunded premiums should 
be excluded from taxation. Under the retali- 
atory law it is expected that the Pennsylvania 
companies will now receive credit for similar 
payments in Illinois. 


SOUGHT CHEAP INSURANCE 


The Equity Life of Louisville, Ky., an assess- 
ment company, was placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver last year. The receiver now announces to 
the policyholders that, after paying the cur- 
rent expenses, he has on hand $594.34 with which 
to pay death claims and other liabilities amount- 
ing to $92,208. The insurance in force amounts 
to only $906,000, and an assessment of 10.2 per 
cent on the face of each policy has been made. 
Under this a $5000 policy must pay $510. The 
members were looking for ‘‘cheap insurance’”’ 
and they got ‘“‘cheap’’ insurance. 





INSURE 

Your life has a definite value, friend, 
Measured in dollars and cents; 

Your income prospects amount you must spend 
For everyday needs and rents. 

Unless by unselfish foresight you plan 
To provide for family, 

You'll have shown yourself but half of a man 
Should the “Reaper” call for thee. 


And don’t value yourself too low, my friend, 
Nor think the “premium” high, 

For ’tis money saved for a good wise end 
In a harvest by and by. 

With care you can easily set aside 
The amount required each year, 

And thus on the wave of contentment ride, 
The plaudits of conscience hear. 


"Tis a duty you owe yourself as well 
As those dependent on you, 

The future’s uncertain and none can tell 
What’s hidden from mortal view; 

So insure in some safe, sound company 
And stop all worry and fret, 

Thus letting your wife and your children see 
Their welfare you don’t forget. 


And then, should you live, the money laid by 
Might help “if a rainy day” 

Would otherwise bring a “sob and a sigh” 
When your hair was thin and gray. 

You'd reap a harvest from seeds you had sown 
When the sun of life shone bright, 

When for lack of which you might grieve and 


moan 
In the gloom of sorrow’s night. 
AUGUSTUS TREADWELL, 


THE VISION OF MIRZAH 


Joseph Addison, in his allegory, called ‘‘The 
Vision of Mirzah’’—likely enough without any 
intention of doing so—iurnishes some interest- 
ing illustration of the mortality table. He says 
that human life resembles a multitude passing 
over a ruined bridge, through and over which 
the pedestrians are continually falling and dis- 
appearing into the stream below. The years 
of man’s life are the arches of the bridge. In 
the olden time, he says, there were a thousand of 
these, but a flood reduced the number to seventy 
or thereabouts, a remark based upon the account 
of the great ages attained by the patriarchs 
afterward reduced to three score years and ten. 

Mirzah is gazing at the dream-structure which 
has been created for him by a genius: ‘“ ‘The 
bridge thou seest,’ said the genius to Mirzah, 
‘is human life; consider it more attentively.’ 
Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found 
that it consisted of three score and ten entire 
arches, with several broken arches, which, added 
to those that were entire, made up the number 
to about an hundred. As I was counting them, 
the genius told me that this bridge consisted at 
first of one thousand arches, but that a great 
flood swept away the rest and left the bridge in 
the ruinous condition in which I now beheld it. 
‘But tell me further,’ said he, ‘what thou dis- 
coverest on it.’ ‘I see multitudes of people 
passing over it,’ said I, ‘and a black cloud hang- 
ing on each end of it.’ 

“As I looked more attentively, I saw several of 
the passengers dropping through the bridge into 
the great tide that flowed underneath it; and 
upon further examination perceived that there 
were innumerable trapdoors that lay concealed 
in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner 
trod upon, but they fell through them into the 
tide and immediately disappeared. These hid- 
den pit-falls were set very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, so that the throngs of 
people no sooner broke through the cloud, but 
many of them fell into them. They grew thin- 
ner toward the middle, but multiplied and lay 
closer toward the end of the arches that were 
entire.’’ This part of the picture is quite ac- 
curate. 

Mortality does not increase steadily from birth 
up to old age. The trap doors in the bridge of 
life are very numerous for the first short dis- 
tance from the shore. At birth the probability 
of dying within a year is as great as it is at 
the age of seventy-seven, and as the years of 
infancy pass into boyhood the probability of 
death steadily decreases until we come to about 
the fifteenth year, when the hold on life con- 
tinues to weaken very slowly but steadily. But 
it is at first sight very surprising that the child 
of five and the man of forty are exposed to the 
same likelihood of dying within the year, and 
the child who has reached one year of age runs 
as great a danger of death before reaching two 
years as a man of sixty-two does of not reach- 
ing sixty-three. 

Addison ‘‘builded better than he knew’’ and 
more scientifically when he built up this al- 
legory. An illustration of it is this: he says— 
“In this confusion of objects I observed some 
with scimitars in their hands, who ran to and 
fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons 
on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in the 
way, and which they might have escaped had 
they not been forced upon them.” 

We find on examining the data of the special-- 
ized mortality investigation that not only pesti- 
lence and famine but numerous industries are 
extremely inimical to human life—the liquor 
business, for instance, and those who organize 
them are aptly figured in Addison’s famous pic- 
ture. The present struggle taking place in 
Europe is a colossal instance of multitudes be- 
ing thrust unnecessarily into the flood. 

The mortality table before us represents the 
extreme limit as the one hundred and second 
year, those who attain one hundred and one 
years having a probability of dying during the 
next year of one which is certainty. 

Life is uncertain at every age. As far as in- 
dividuals are concerned we can _ postulate 
nothing. No man can tell at dawn whether he 
will see sun-down or not, nor can any be cer- 
tain at sunset that he will see another sun- 
rising. Our individual lives are at perpetual 
hazard, but life insurance has been designed 
for the purpose of protecting against that hazard 
those who would suffer deprivation in the event 
of the premature death of their supporters.— 
Agents’ Bulletin, Mutua: Life of Canada, 
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SELLING SUGGESTIONS 





Prize-Winning Essay of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada 





BETTING ON THE RACES 


An Argument That Promptly Produced an 
Application—Essay in Full 


Under the heading of “Novel Suggestions for 
Selling Life Insurance,”’ an open contest for the 
best essay not exceeding three minutes was held 
before the recent annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. R. T. Col- 
lins of the Canada Life won first prize. His sug- 
gestion was as follows: 


Some months ago I called upon a young farmer to 
solicit him for life insurance and found him very in- 
different to the usual arguments used by me to interest 
him in my proposition. During the course of the con- 
versation the fact developed that he was the posses- 
sor of a particularly fine trotting horse with which he 
had won a number of races. I had, as we often do in 
canvassing, an inspiration and put the following pro- 
position to him: 

Supposing as a bookmaker I came to you with a 
$5000 bond guaranteed by the Dominion Government 
and were willing to deposit same, subject to your 
order, and the following conditions: That 1 would 
bet you twenty to one that your horse would not win 
his next race, and would guarantee to renew the bet 
for the next twenty races. If, at the end of the twenty 
races, your horse did not win we would give you the 
$5000, anyway, and if you get cold feet any time after 
the third race and did not desire to bet further, 
we would return to you all your money less the amount 
necessary for running our business. 

After outlining this proposition, I asked him if he 
would consider such, and he said “Try me.” I then 
proceeded to show him where he was the race horse; 
we, backed by the Dominion Government, guaranteed 
that we would bet him at twenty to one that he did 
not live another year—we would be willing to renew 
the bet every year during the twenty years, and if he 
were alive at the end of that time would give him the 
$5000, anyway. He immediately saw the point and 
signed the application and to-day is the happy posses- 
sor of a twenty-year endowment, 





AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
NOTES 


The following companies have been admitted 
to membership in the American Life Conven- 
tion: Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Bank Savings Life, Topeka, Kan.; German Mu- 
tual Life, St. Louis, Mo.; Southeastern Life, 
Greenville, S. C. This brings the total mem- 
bership up to 103 companies. 

T. W. Blackburn, secretary and counsel of the 
American Life Convention, is authority for the 
statement that the attendance at the annual 
meeting in St. Louis, September 14, 15 and 16, 
will be the largest in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

The programme of the meeting of the legal 
section on September 13 will be issued this 
week, 

W. Calvin Wells, chairman of the committee 
on uniform laws of the convention, has called a 
meeting of that committee at St. Louis for 
September 12. 


HOLD LARGE FARM LOANS 

The farm loans throughout the United States 
aggregate more than $1,375,000. Of this sum the 
insurance companies hold about one-third. 
During the past few years there has been a 
great deal of competition for this class of in- 
vestment, with the result that interest rates 
have fallen and commissions of loan agents 
have increased. There has been comment in 
the daily press to the effect that the commis- 
sion problem is receiving close attention of in- 
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vestors, with a view to ultimately reducing 
them or at least making them uniform, as there 
is much variation in the commission rates in 
the various States, just as there is a variation 
in the rate of interest. 


UNIVERSITY ALUMNI TO INSURE 

The Niagara University Alumni Bulletin for 
August, 1916, is devoted to a campaign urging 
members of the Alumni Association of the uni- 
versity to take out life insurance for the benefit 
of the university. A special committee has been 
appointed upon the suggestion of President 
Nicholas W. Duncan of the association. Every 
alumnus will be asked to insure for $1000, nam- 
ing the university as beneficiary. Such a cam- 
paign will no doubt result in a large volume 
of insurance and will create a source of con- 
tinuous income for the university. 


CONVENTION DATES 

August 21, 22, 23, 24—National Fraternal Con- 
gress, Cleveland, Ohio. 

September 14-16.—American Life convention, 
annual meeting St. Louis, Mo. 

September 19, 20, 21, 1916.—Annual Convention 
National Association of Life Underwriters, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

September 26, 27, 28, 29.—National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, meeting at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

October 19-20.—Actuarial Society of America, 
fall meeting, at Newark, N. J. 


COMPANY TIDINGS 
—The Northwestern National of Minneapolis again 
passed the million-dollar mark in July. The new busi- 


ness written during the month was $1,026,797. This is 
an increase of seventy-one per cent as compared with 
July, 1915. 


—The Prudential of Newark will enter the group 
insurance field. She company will not issue policies 
on this plan to groups of less than 100, and the 
amounts must not be less than $250, nor more than 
$3000 for any single policy. 


—The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia reports 
a steady increase in premiums paid during the past 
quarter, as compared with last year. The gain in July 
was 46.09 per cent when compared with July, last year. 
The May and June gains were 41.9 and 37.04 per cent, 
respectively. 


—The Idaho State Life is conducting a special cam- 
paign among present policyholders to increase the in- 
surance in force by $1,000,000. The campaign is 
called “preparedness” and began in July. It will end 
this month. The company has made material gains in 
assets and insurance in force since the first of the year. 


—The California State Life of Sacramento reports 
insurance in force up to August 10 of more than $21,- 
500,000. ‘The company is making rapid strides and is 
adding to its financial strength by increasing the value 
of its assets, now in excess of $2,000,000. The com- 
pany has extended its operations to cover a number of 
States, and has issued liberal policy contracts. 


LIFE NOTES 


—The Germania Life of New York has appointed 
Paul Alexander as manager at Albany. He was for- 
merly supervisor of agencies for the Fidelity Mutual 
Life in New York, Maryland and the New England 
field. 

—Merritt L. Blackburn has been elected secretary 
of the Bankers Life of Lincoln, succeeding John 
Howard Harley, whose death occurred on July 20. Mr. 
Blackburn has been associated with the company for 
about fifteen years. 


Suit has been filed by a dissatisfied stockholder 


Thursday 


against the Chicago and Northwestern Life, which is in 
process of organization at Chicago. Statements issued 
at the office of the company and by other stockholders 
seem to indicate that the suit is not justified. 


—Swift & Co., the world renowned packers of 
Chicago, have established a $2,000,000 pension fund for 
employees. It is estimated that the fund will ulti- 
mately benefit 30,000 employees. The company will 
bear all expenses, employees contributing nothing. 


—John R. McFee of Chicago has formed a partner- 
ship with A. J. Dooley under the firm name of McFee 
& Dooley. The firm has been appointed associate 
manager for the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
at Chicago and will report to the general agency of 
C. J. McCary & Co. 


—The Germania Life of New York has re-entered the 
State of Wisconsin and announces the appointment of 
Walter A. and Roland F. Schmitz of Milwaukee under 
the firm name of the Schmitz Agency, as managers for 
the State. The Messrs. Schmitz have been large pro- 
ducers in Wisconsin for the Travelers. 


—Allan H. Chambers has been made manager of the 
Twin City agency of the Minnesota Mutual Life of Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Chambers was formerly State manager 
in Texas for the Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis, and later was located in other States of the 
Middle and Southwest. He is well qualified to handle 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis agency. 


—H. Winship Wheatley has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Royal Life of Washington, D. C., with 
a bond of $40,000. Under the court decision direct- 
ing the receivership the receiver is instructed to under- 
take the reorganization of the company and to man- 
age its affairs under supervision of the court. By the 
decree, Samuel J. Masters and John B. Kinnear, 
officers of the insurance company and of the Modern 
Workmen of the World, are required to deliver all 
property of the two concerns to the receiver and to 
account to him for any assets realized by them. All 
assets in the custody of the court, amounting to $25,- 
000, are also to be turned over to the receiver. 





wrote in former vears?’’ 


One Reason Is 


A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
‘“‘Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 








Prominent Patrons 
OF 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
agents. It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 


1915 EDITION 








each year during the lifetime of the insured and 
the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 
communicate with 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 








from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. This is the most complete list of large 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arranged 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 
localities. 


This work is now reaay for delivery. Printed on fine 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


.f Cloth Covers, - - - $1.00 per copy 
PRICES: } Ficxible Leather Bincing, 1.25“ “ 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 
of a Good Example. 
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PENSION FUNDS 








Some Experience with the New York 


City Institutions 





A BIT OF HUMOR 


—_—— 


One View-point Makes Fun—Another Bitter 
Tears 


Ina recent issue of THE SpEcTATOR a review 
of the general financial condition of the nine 
pension funds of the city of New York was 
printed. It was pointed out at that time that 
the funds were unable to meet their present 
obligations without a large contribution from 
the city treasury, raised by general taxation. 
Of something like $55,000,000 in pensions the 
city of New York taxpayers have paid during 
the past quarter century some $50,000,000. 
An investigation into the system by a special 
commission revealed something of the true 
state of affairs and the commission has recom- 
mended to the city that a reorganization be 
effected as soon as possible. 

In the previous article the point was made 
that some idea of the cost of social insurance 
might be gleaned from the experience of 
these funds. The purpose of this article is 
to call attention to the laxity with which or- 
ganizations of this kind are managed; the 
inefficiency of State business. This not only 
applies to the pension funds of New York 
city but to any business enterprise conducted 
by the State. There is much waste due to 
political expediencies. Likewise there is con- 
siderable waste due to the so-called merit sys- 
tem of promotion. [very State business 
enterprise is confronted with this difficulty. 
Especially has this been true of State in- 
surance experiments. 

Under a system of civil service where pro- 
motion is obtained by “merit” examinations, 
there is an enormous amount of waste. As 
soon as an employee becomes proficient in 
one capacity, he may receive an offer to join 
a private corporation at an increased salary. 
The manager of the State business enterprise 
is powerless; he cannot promote the man; 
he cannot raise his salary. Only one thing 


_ results—the good man leaves the employment 


of the State and goes where he can make 
more money, Then a problem confronts the 
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manager of the State enterprise. He is at 
the mercy of the political party in power. 
The party selects a man from the eligible list 
who is suitable. The manager, who may be 
most efficient, has nothing to say about the 
selection of his help. He takes those who are 
given to him; he is powerless to do other- 
wise. 

The whole enterprise as a matter of business 
efficiency and economy is quite ridiculous. 


Supject To ABUSES 


The pension laws of New York are un- 
scientifically and unsatisfactorily constructed. 
They are subject to wide variations in their 
interpretation. Under changing administra- 
tions from time to time there are wide dis- 
crepancies in the attitude taken toward special 
cases. 

There is no attention paid to the question 
of superannuation in most cases. The laws 
primarily provide pensions for service. In 
some cases it is possible to secure a pension 
at the early age of 35, when a faithful em- 
ployee may be retired at half pay. Yet the 
widows of certain public employees who have 
died while in service are unable to secure 
any award. These are just a few of the 
abuses to which the law is subject, and, 
furthermore, these abuses have been actually 
practiced. 

SoMe CoNcRETE CASES 

Instances in which political influences have 
worked great injustice are many. Some of 
the abuses in the matter of pensions for the 


police department employees are really ludi- . 


crous. The brazen manner in which pen- 
sioners sought awards under classifications 
with which they had no virtual identity is 
something which rouses laughter; and yet it is 
really a sad proposition, for the already over- 
burdened taxpayers have had to pay in cold 
cash. 

One case that is unique is that of Thomas 
Mulvey, who was appointed a patrolman in 
1870. In 1893 he retired as a sergeant on a 
pension of $1,000. He went to another town 
and became a captain of police. This town 
was later merged with the city of Brooklyn 
(at that time independent of New York). 
Mulvey then became a patrolman on the 
Brooklyn police force. When the city of 
3rooklyn became a part of the Greater City 
of New York, he was again a member of the 


police force from which he had retired four 
years earlier. For the next seventeen years 
he received both a pension and a salary from 
the same department. The department tried 
to stop the pension payments while he was 
in active service but the courts awarded the 
pension to Mulvey in each case. Promotion 
came to the policeman and his salary was 
advanced to $2,000 and later to $2,250. In 
1913, or at the age of 33, Mulvey was retired 
at the pension for lieutenants, one half of 
$2,250, or $1,125 per annum—the $1,000 a year 
being discontinued. The pensioner saw no 
reason why he should not get two pensions 
and accordingly sued for them, but the courts 
decided against him. 

Sergeant Edgar Davis was the beneficiary 
of the administration of the fund in the ap- 
plication of increases. Davis retired on a pen- 
sion of $500 a year after 17 years of uninter- 
rupted service. This was in 1874. He re- 
ceived this amount annually for more than 
eleven years. Then the salaries of sergeants 
were increased and the pensions likewise. The 
law was worded so as to include the then pen- 
sioners. Another increase was made eight 
years afterwards. Davis’ case was such that 
he drew a total of $31,538 in a period of 38 
years—more than his salary for the entire 
17 years of his service, less than $25,000. This 
is only one of a number of such cases. 


“DISABILITY” RETIREMENTS 


Under the terms of the pension laws, a 
policeman who furnished a satisfactory certifi- 
cate from a surgeon or physician as to his 
physical unfitness for duty, may be retired and 
secure a pension equal to one-half his salary, 
even though he may not have served 25 years 
nor have reached the age of 55. 

There is on record a case where a sergeant 
was retired as being permanently disabled and 
accordingly pensioned. In the course of a 
year he was reinstated and after two years’ 
service, again retired. He was reinstated a 
second time and finally retired on a good 
sized pension. He was later found to be in 
good physical condition and holding a paying 
position with a bank in New York city. 

Another case is that of James E. Wrenn 
who became quite weli known in the police 
graft investigation and its subsequent trials 
and convictions. Wrenn was retired as unfit 
for duty after 19 years’ service on an annual 
pension of $700. He was found to be in good 
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physical condition and operating a profitable 
hotel in New York city. His pension was 
never revoked, though the pension board had 
authority to do so in case the pensioner had 
not served 25 years nor reached the age of 55. 


MARRYING FOR PENSIONS 

Just how many women have married pen- 
sioned policemen is somewhat problematical. 
Doubtless there are a good many. Some cases 
have come to light when the widow applied 
for an increase in the pension. Under one 
Police Commissioner's administration it ap- 
pears that Agnes Lyon was receiving a pen- 
sion of $120 a year, and she applied for an 
increase. Upon investigation it was found 
that the widow had married the pensioner 
nine years after he had retired from active 
service. The pension was revoked and the 
pension board ruled that the “Police Depart- 
ment does not grant pensions to women who 
are married to retired members of the force.” 

In the same administration another widow, 
Jennie Cotter, applied for an increase. She 
had married a service pensioner thirteen years 
after his retirement. A pension of $120 was 
granted upon application. An increase was 
later granted, although the fact of her having 
married the pensioner 13 years after his retire- 
ment was known, and was a matter of record 
in the department. The increase allowed was 
$300 a year. 

THe OurcoME 

There are many cases of similar nature 
which could be cited as illustrations of the 
inefficiency of this plan of social insurance. 
The result of them all is quite clear. At the 
present rate of retirement in all funds and 
the fact that the beneficiaries contribute al- 
most nothing, the taxpayers of New York are 
liable for more than $200,000,000. Radical 
changes must be made in all the funds and 
the laws relating thereto in order to eliminate 
the inequities that now exist and place the 
pension system on a scientific basis. 

Just why there should be a retirement fund 
for those who have been paid for doing their 
duty is not altogether clear. The public likes 
to show some appreciation for the services 
rendered by its faithful servants. Truly the 
municipality pays the city employees well for 
their work, and in return the employees should 
continue their service for a reasonably long 
period, voluntarily retiring at age sixty-five or 
retiring by compulsion at age seventy. The 
employees should be willing to help meet the 
expense of pensions and pay a fair propor- 
tion thereof. Only by some such system, rec- 
ognizing the principle of superannuation, can 
pension funds be successfully operated. 

The advocates of social insurance should 
not lose sight of the most wasteful of all 
systems and plans—the political management 
of business. There has been of late years a 
tendency to deprive private interests of their 
inherent rights, and these have all been for the 
gain of some political mountebank. There is 
a goodly number of this species floating about 
to-day, and it is high time that the true results 
of applying an ideal theory be presented to a 
gullible public. 
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A SHORT SERMON * 





To the Husbands of Future Widows With 
Some Facts of Important Significance 





Contained in an ordinary daily news- 
paper recently was the greatest sermon 
on life insurance ever written.  Inci- 
dentally it was also the shortest, and 
oddly enough it was not intended to be 
a sermon at all. It was just a mere item 
among others, under the heading “Ac- 
tivities of Women.” Only a dozen words 
all told, but startling in their significance. 
Read them and ponder: “There are over 
3,000,000 widows in this country work- 
ing for a living.” 

Could there be a stronger argument 
for life insurance than this bare statisti- 
cal fact? Approximately three per cent 
of the entire population, former wives 
each of whom some man vowed to pro- 
tect and provide for, thrown upon their 
own resources, and in many cases with 
the added burden of children to support. 
What a lesson and warning to the man 
who, having assumed the responsibility, 
shirks it by neglecting, postponing or ab- 
solutely refusing to provide the only cer- 
tain safeguard known! 

Here is food for thought, Mr. Man 
with a family. Keep it in mind while 
you are putting the solicitor off with 
those ancient excuses that are responsi- 
ble for 3,000,000 widows working for a 
living. Cut out the excuses for once and, 
think. Your widow is not earning her 
own living, not yet, and you may ‘think 
you are on the high road to easy street, 
but what do you know about next year? 
Riches take wings and angels are said to 


‘wear them. A new harvest of husbands 


is garnered and goes to Heaven, or some- 
where, every twelvemonth, and the fact 
that you are in good health to-day is no 
criterion for even next week. 

Life insurance is the “City of Refuge,” 
and if you would be safe you cannot get 
there too quickly. Insidious Disease and 
Old Mortality are a great working team. 
They’re on the job every day in the year, 
and “The goblins will git ye if ye don’t 
watch out.” Now, while you are in the 
humor and see the error of your ways, 
get busy and go on the “dotted line” 
while the going is good. If you don’t 
know what that means, ask the man with 





* Copyright, 1916, by The Spectator Company, New 
ork. 
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the rate book and he will do the rest. 
Safety First! It’s your move. 

[This effective argument may be found 
valuable as a canvassing document. Com- 
panies, managers and general agents desir- 
ing copies of this argument in leaflet form 
should communicate with THE SPEC- 
TATOR.] 


ABSTAINERS LIFE OF DES MOINES 


The Abstainers and General Life Insurance 
Company has been incorporated in Des Moines, 
Iowa, with an authorized capital of $200,000, the 
par value of the shares being $1, as announced 
by THE SPECTATOR last week. Frederic S. 
Withington, F. A. I. A., of Des Moines, has 
been retained as consulting actuary. Mr. With- 
ington states that the company will issue non- 
participating policies exclusively for the pre- 
sent, giving a substantial guaranteed reduction 
in premium rates to total abstainers. An active 
campaign for the placing of stock is being vig- 
orously organized. No American company hav- 
ing yet issued policies providing a guaranteed 
reduction in rates for abstainers, it is believed 
that the company will meet with immediate suc- 
cess. The premiums and reserve will be based 
on the American Experience Table of Mortality 
and three and one-half per cent interest, modi- 
fied preliminary term, Illinois standard. 

The experience of the English and Scotch 
companies, extending over periods of from 
thirty to forty years, has shown that, whereas 
the death rate among non-abstainers has been, 
on the average, from sixty per cent to seventy 
per cent of the expected, the rate among ab- 
stainers is but forty per cent to fifty per cent, 
or a difference of twenty per cent, thereby justi- 
fying the reduction of premiums to the latter. 
It is believed that this company will be a power- 
ful force in extending the work of the temper- 
ance organizations, as it offers a substantial gain 
to those who remain in the abstainer class. 

The object of the incorporators in fixing the 
par value of the stock at $1 is to secure a wide 
distribution of the stock and to enable those of 
small means to become stockholders. 


KEEPS UP GOOD RECORD 


Surpassing its splendid record of production 
for June, the largest month of the year un- 
til then, the Equitable Life of Iowa, with its 
increasing agency force, turned in a _ produc- 
tion for July of $2,414,288; and it is fair to as- 
sume that the company will have no difficulty 
in carrying out its new slogan of $2,500,000 new 
business per month for the balance of the year. 
Not only have many new agencies been added to 
the company’s producing forces, but they are of 
a very high calibre and have quickly become 
big producing units. The Minneapolis agency 
and that for Fort Dodge, Ia., have come prom- 
inently to the fore during the past few months, 
while many of the older agencies have ‘shown 
for 1916 better gains than ever before. There is 
a general activity all along the line that bids 
fair to bring about really astounding results in 
the way of increased production. 


GERMANIA LIFE’S LEADER 


Henry W. Gennerich, who has been with the 
jermania Life for two years, led the forces of 
that company as a personal producer during the 
past year. His average policy during the two 
years was $3100 and the number written was 
469, carrying total insurance of $1,461,000 and 
premiums of $48,918. Mr. Gennerich was re- 
cently entertained at a luncheon by President 
Cillis. 
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BRITISH TAXATION 


Income Tax Abatement on Life Assurance 
Premiums 


FURTHER LEGISLATION 


Review of Comment and Criticism of the Measure 
—KEffects of the New Law 
|I’rom Our London Correspondent] 

It has sometimes been said that the great 
business of insurance reflects to such an extent 
national happenings and the changes which 
from time to time take place in the life and 
habits of the community that it supplies some- 
thing in the nature of a running commentary 
upon current events; and there is much ma- 
terial that could be used in support of such 
an argument. Certain it is that the great war 
in which the nations of Europe are engaged 
has left its impress upon insurance interests, 
and this in not a few directions, retarding 
business in some branches, stimulating it in 
others, and producing more or less unantici- 
pated results over a wide range of activities. 

One of its indirect results has been to bring 
about a depreciation in the selling value of 
certain investments. On the other hand, it 
has raised the rate of interest obtainable, and 
this with the most unquestionable security. 
Against the last-mentioned, however, must be 
set the higher rates of income tax now ruling; 
but, on balance, the companies have probably 
not much to complain about. So far as the 
life offices are concerned it has increased the 
number of claims; but it has, also, supplied an 
object lesson of the most forcible character 
of the value of life assurance. The very rais- 
ing of the income tax rate has materially as- 
sisted the offices in their quest for new busi- 
ness; for the higher the rate the lower was 
the actual cost of the policy to the assured—a 
consequence of the statesmanlike provision 
made in the Income Tax Acts for the encour- 
agement of thrift by the allowance of an 
abatement of tax on premiums. 


WHERE THE BLAME Likes 

It was only natural, of course, that the 
offices should keep the matter just referred to 
well before the public. In some cases, how- 
ever, this had of late been overdone, and the 
fertile minds presiding over the destinies of 
one or two companies evolved most ingenious 
schemes for enabling their policyholders to 
save on income tax by taking out contracts 
which, in the strict sense of the term, could 
hardly be classed as covering life assurance 
at all. Possibly some of these ambitious 
spirits, who were not content to let well enoug' 
alone, may have taught the government some- 
thing. It should, however, in fairness to the 
great majority of the offices, be said that they 
were fully convinced of the merits of the 
policies they had to offer, apart altogether 
from the additional advantage of income tax 
relief, and they evinced no desire to deal with 
the government concession otherwise than in 
the spirit in which it was made—and which 


they, in common with the public, thoroughly 
appreciated, 

With income tax at pre-war rates, probably 
no question would have arisen; but with each 
increase in the rate of tax the concession ac- 
quired a higher value, and on the introduction 
in Parliament in June of this year of the bill 
for the Finance Act, 1916, the necessity for 
some revision of the regulations then existing 
was voiced. 

First PRoposaL 

The first proposal, which was of a tentative 
nature, was for an alteration, as set out in the 
following terms: 

That the relief given under Section 54 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1853, as amended by any sub- 
sequent enactment, shall not, as respect insur- 
ances or contracts for deferred annuities made 
after the 22d day of June, 1916, be given except 
in respect of premiums or payments for: 

(1) an insurance limited to the payment of a 
capital sum on death; or 

(2) an insurance limited to the payment of 
a capital sum on death and the payment of a 
sum on reaching a certain age, so long as— 

(a) the age is not less than sixty years; 
and 

(b) there is an interval of at least twenty 
years between the date of the contract of in- 
surance and the date on which the sum be- 
comes payable, and 

(c) the sum payable on attaining the re- 
quired age is not greater than the sum pay- 
able on death; 

(3) contracts for deferred annuities where— 

(a) the contract is limited to the payment 
of an annuity commencing at an age not less 
than sixty years; and 

(b) there is an interval of at least twenty 
years between the date of the contract and 
the date on which the annuity commences; 
and that the relief under that section by way 
of repayment of tax, and the deductions from 
income allowed for the purposes of super-tax 
under Sub-section 2 of Section 66 of the 

Finance (1909-1910) Act, 1910, shall be accord- 

ingly limited.”’ 

Further: ‘‘That where relief has been given 
under Section 54 of the Income Tax Act, 1853, as 
amended by any subsequent enactment in re- 
spect of premiums, or other sums payable on 
insurances, or contracts for deferred annuities, 
and the policy of insurance, or the contract for 
a deferred annuity is surrendered, or alienated, 
there shall be paid as a debt due to his majesty 
a sum equal to that which would be payable if 
income tax (including super-tax) were charged 
on the amount received in respect of the sur- 
render, or alienation of the policy or contract 
at the rates at which the relief was last given 
in respect of the premiums, or other sums pay- 
able. 

CRITICISMS OF THE PROPOSALS 

In introducing the matter, R. McKenna (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) referred to cer- 
tain schemes which had grown up, concur- 
rently with the increase in the rates of in- 
come tax, for taking advantage of the relief 
clauses in such a manner as to render some. 
further regulation desirable. This was pretty 
generally admitted; but the details of the pro- 
posed alterations—which aroused considerable 
interest—came in for a good deal of discus- 
sion, both in the House and in the insurance 
press. It was argued, for instance, that the 
proposed age and duration limits (which were 
more or less arbitrary) with regard to endow- 
ment assurance policies, would operate harshly 
in many cases; and as regards the proposed 
tax on surrenders (towards which probably 
the greatest amount of criticism was di- 
rected), it was held in some quarters that if 
surrenders were made liable to increase, the 
country’s revenue loans on policies could not 
logically he excluded. The form of the pro- 
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posal was, however, as mentioned above, 
tentative. The problem which it was sought 
to solve was to prevent, without affecting the 
position of bona fide life assurance, the ex- 
ploitation of the income tax rebates. 

When the clause came up for reading a sec- 
ond time, Mr. McKenna mentioned that he had 
had the advantage of seeing the representa- 
tives of the great insurance offices, who, while 
in complete sympathy with the object the gov- 
ernment had in view, were anxious as to the 
terms of the clause. 

The further views of the assurance com- 
panies were invited by the government, and 
after close consideration of the matter and its 
relative bearings a satisfactory arrangement 
was come to, and which was embodied in the 
act when passed. 


THe Finance Act, 1910—THE CLAUSE AS 
PASSED 

This measure was added to the Statute Book 
on July 19, last, and gives the alterations in pro- 
cedure in final form, Section 36 reading as 
follows: 

(1) The relief given under Section 54 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1853, as amended by any sub- 
sequent enactment, shall not, as regards insur- 
ances of contracts for deferred annuities made 
after the twenty-second day of June, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, be given at a greater rate 
than that of three shillings in the pound; and 
shall not, as regards any insurance or contract 
for a deferred annuity, be given, notwithstand- 
ing anything in Paragraph b, of Subsection 2, 
of Section 66 of the Finance (1909-1910) Act, 
1910, for the purposes of super-tax. 

(2) The said relief shall not, as regards in- 
surances or contracts for deferred annuities 
made after the twenty-second day of June, nine- 
teen hundred and sixteen— 

(a) be given except in respect of premiums 
or other payments payable on policies for se- 
curing a capital sum on death, whether in 
conjunction with any other benefit or not; or 

(b) be given in respect of premiums or pay- 
ments payable during the period of defer- 
ment in respect of a policy of deferred as- 
surance: 

Provided, That nothing in this subsection shall 
affect premiums or payments payable on poli- 
cies or contracts made in connection with any 
superannuation or bona fide pension scheme 
for the benefit of the employees of any em- 
ployer or of persons engaged in any particular 
profession, vocation, trade, or business, or on 
any policy taken out by a teacher in a second- 
ary school pending the establishment of a su- 
perannuation or pension scheme for those 
teachers. 

SomME oF Its EFFECTS 

One of the most striking effects of the altera- 
tion, and the discussion which preceded it, has 
been to call increased attention to the value of 
the statutory income tax relief, and to empha- 
size the highly advantageous character of a 
life assurance policy from the investment and 
other points of view. It is to be noted that 
contracts in force on June 22 last remain un- 
affected by the revised regulations. Again, 
income tax is levied upon a rising scale, graded 
according to the income enjoyed; and, inas- 
much as a rate beyond three shillings in the 
pound is not imposed, even under the latest 
act, until a considerable unearned income has 
been reached, or a very much larger earned 
income, the vast majority of prospective pol- 
icyholders will not be in any way affected. In 
the case of wealthy people desiring further 
cover (and it may be supposed that, as a class, 
they are already well protected by life assur- 
ance), an income tax rebate of three shillings 
in the pound would be equivalent to a return 
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of fifteen per cent upon the premiums paid; 
and any rate of tax in advance of that sum is 
rightly to be regarded as a temporary war 
measure. 

the second part of Sec- 
apparently has refer- 
ence to deferred annuities and pure endow- 
forms of little 


Sub-division (b) of 
tion 36, set out above, 


ments, and possibly to some 
used contracts. 


Wark INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


Advantage was taken of the opportunity 


which presented itself of incorporating in the 
act a clause giving an extension of relief 
the matter of war insurance premiums. This 
is dealt with in Section 37, which reads as 
follows: 


(1) Section 54 of the Income Tax Act, 18538, as 
amended by any subsequent enactment, shall 
apply to all war insurance premiums, whether 
payable annually or not. 

(2) War insurance premiums shall not be 
taken into account in calculating the limit of 
one-sixth of the profits and gains under the 
proviso to the said Section 54 or the limits of 
seven per cent, or one hundred pounds under 
Subsection (1) of Section 17 of the Finance 
Act, 1915. 

(3) In this section the expression ‘‘war in- 
surance premium’’ means any additional pre- 
mium or other sum paid in order to extend an 
existing life insurance policy to risks arising 
from war or war service abroad, and any part 
of any premium or other sum paid in respect 
of a life insurance policy covering those risks, 
or either of them, which appears to the com- 
missioners to whom the claim for relief is 
made to be attributable to those risks, or either 
of them. 

Thus once 


has shown its solicitude for the encourage- 


again the British Government 


ment of provident habits among the people. 
CHARTERS. 


London, August 20, 1916. 


“A STOUT HEART WILL CARRY YOU 
FAR” 


Remember, my friend, it’s what you do 
And not what you say that counts; 

It is not the pledges made by you 
But the final “paid amounts.” 

But, nevertheless, tis always well 
To pledge to yourself you'll write 

A volume so big ‘twill “ring the bell” 
Of triumph “after the fight.” 


Don’t tremblingly go about your “biz,” 
But utmost confidence feel; 
Expectancy’s smile should 
“phiz”— 
Determination reveal. 
Dismiss from your mind both doubt and fear, 
’Tis these that mortgage success, 
With songs in your heart and words of cheer, 
Like a hero forward press. 


wreathe your 


‘Be on the job” all your waking hours, 
Never a duty neglect; 

Put in your work all your innate powers 
And success you may expect. 

Duties deferred are neglected ones, 
*Tis concentration we need; 

“Unharnessed Time” to sure failure runs, 
Of each day and hour take heed. 


Fill up your time to the very brim, 
Tis chiefest asset you've got; 
Let every one see you're “in the swim,” 
Procrastination is “rot.” 
The future unguessed before us lies, 
The past has registered been; 
To-day, to-day, with its sunny skies, 
Is all we can claim as men. 
—Avucustus TREADWELL. 


GROWTH OF 


BUSINESS 


Two Decades of Life Insurance Show 
Remarkable Development 





NUMBER OF COMPANIES QUADRUPLED 





Payments to Policyholders are Enormous— 
Other Important Data 


During the ten years ending with 1915 the 
number of domestic life insurance companies 
operating in the United States increased by 
126, no less than 238 companies having made 
returns to the various Insurance Departments 
Twenty years ago the number of 
companies was only fifty-six, or less 
than one-fourth the present aggregation. 

The accompanying table shows the remark- 


last year. 
active 


Thursday 


able expansion of the business during the last 
two decades, indicating nearly fourfold in- 
creases in many items and even greater in 
others. Payments to policyholders have more 
than doubled in each of the decades, going 
from $125,000,000 in 1895 to $265,000,000 in 
1905 and $545,000,000 in 1915. Assets have 
increased by more than four billion dollars 
during the twenty years, while the ordinary 
insurance in force has grown from a bare five 
billions to over eighteen billions. Add the in- 
dustrial business to these figures, and it will 
be seen that the total life insurance carried has 
increased four times since 1895. 

The table herewith is compiled from The 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance Re- 
ports for 1916, published by The Spectator 
Company, which contains in detail the figures 
of all legal reserve life insurance companies 
operating in the United States. 











TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE—1895-1915 
Increase in 
1915 1905 10 Years Totals for ? 
(1906-1915) 10 Years 1895 
Number of companies...... 238 112 wes 9 « | teenawens ae 
Capital stock ......-eeeee. $52,545,393 $18,513,875 SGQ0SEBIS «a bptcece $12,208,450 
INCOME 7 pare 
New premiums ........... $92,440,543 $85,813,440 $6,627,103 $7 78,189,387 $44,516,899 
Renewal premiumsa........ 683,991,096 421,866,320 262,124,776 5,476,858,853 171,608,020 
Received for annuities..... 7,886,350 8,317,075 —430,725 58,779,194 3,588,389 
Total premium income. $784,317,989 $5156,996,835 $268,321,154 $6,314 427,434 $: 219 s713 3); 308 
Dividends, interest, etc. 229,659,325 102,100,306 127,559,019 1,691,840,792 46,345,030 
Received for rents........ 10,940,939 10,780,934 160,005 105,490,849 4 888, 6 6: 
All other receipts a........ 18,165,084 13,180,455 4,984,629 170,311,716 981,732 
Total int. & other income. $2! 58,765,348 $126,061,696 $132,703,653 
Total income .........+ $1,043,083,337 $642,058,530 $401,024,807 $8,282,070, 0,791 


IX PENDITURES 








Paid for death losses...... $237,391,495 $149,711,074 $87,680,421 $1,903,152,078 $73,104,208 
Paid for matured endowm’ts 63, "383,370 28,006,291 35,377,079 469,015,294 10,845,200 
AMMUUHES ORIG osiccvccees 8,860,211 6,747,726 2,112,486 76,942,234 2,401,040 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed iraiiciache 92 248 (7 
and purchased policies. ae 123,795,501 44,360,392 79,435,109 842,785,578 23,346,071 
Dividends to policyholders. 111,274,743 36,143,400 75,131,343 775,773,072 15,439,834 
Total payments to policy- , on 198:442 
KGIMMEA, cfcuclocene ss $544,705,320 $264,968,883 $279,736,437 $4,067,668,256 $125,136,443 
Dividends to stockholders. 3,293,263 954,197 2,339,066 22,194,884 815,997 
Commissions, salaries and ae a oe 
traveling expenses of ag’ts 5,327,573 91,582,113 23,745,460 930,266,645 40,501,177 
— —_ <r and 
other charges oO em- a trae 
ER ae AE 34,311,979 20,902,583 13,409,396 269,490,764 8,651,561 
All other expenditures a... 70,868,342 33,442,913 37,425,429 432,191,821 icicle 








$1, 654,143,614 





























Total expenses, etc...... $223, 801 1167 $146, 881 806 $76,919,351 oe $64,647, 756 
Total expenditures...... $768, 506,477 $411,850,689  $356,655,788 "$5, 721 11, at bier ry 199 
Excess of income over exp. 274, 576, 860 230,207,841 44,369,019 960,258,921 ,144,5 
ASSETS , ” 
Real estate owned........ $173,367,237 $70,616,599 $2,750,638 seeeeees ap rigeiged 
Real estate mortgages..... 1,779,279,016 723,507,218 1,055,771,798 Ea ee _ 416,242,266 
Bonds owned ............ 2°094,687,842 1,212°636,997 "882,050,845 CARE aS ee 4 459°143,913 
Stocks owned ............ 81,056,074 172,742,135 —01,686,061  “"*"""*° ar 049,25 
Collateral’ loans ...s i.» +>%> 16,729,352 46, 320, 369 —29,5691,017 = # °°r""*""*" 35 '524 5 re 
Premium notes and loans. . 779,158,909 225,568,149 653,690,760 j= = = “**""""° pag rny te 
Cash in office and hanks... 114°284°716 77,053,477 87231238 ttt — 
Net deferred and = unpaid 
Ta | ROLE ten ene 73,474,974 48,099,132 25,375,842 21,940,381 
All other assets .......... i 272/934 29,642,791 48,629,443 ee 12°994'984 
Total admitted assets... $5,190,310,353  $2,706,186,867 $2,484,123 486 ‘ a I Rg B79 RR; 
Items not admitted. 31,506,879 33,488,170 —1,981;291 ae a a oto e ese 791 
LIABILITIES 
RBRLOE 5eals ssc yiea:s\0 was $4,362,255,809  $2,295,289,818  $2,066,965,991 $980,248,946 
Losses and claims not paid. 29,588,279 14,720,428 14,867,851 pal lacs ai : 6085 268 
Claims resisted .......... 2'568,928 967,162 1,601,766 Saat 1026'345 
Dividends unpaid ........ 130,881,562 6,272,548 124,609,014 ea eeeee 0°97 4'267 
All other liabilitiesa...... 123,229,686 55,323,064 67,907,622 ladle ei 8°033'700 
Total liabilities.........  $4,648,524,264  $2,372,573,020  $2,275,951,244 ~~ . "ae eens 
4 ~ , ’ , = ’ ’ ——— 7,6 H2e 
Surplus to policyholders.  '541'786,089 333,613,847 208,172,242 oper +108 206 368 
- gf tt td ACCOUNT 
ew business paid for.. $2,621,013,624 $1,725,747,206 895,266,418 ” 37,473 
Whole life policies in force. 12,425,470,697 7/225/405,348 eooc'oes'sée 900,70 000 008 E gosag hele 
Endowm’t policies in force. 3,656,722;721  2'902'683'820 ane ee 1'127'315.645 
All other policies in force a 2,267,091,921 926,142,453 1,340,949,468 See fit "395,836,640 
Total insurance in force. $18,349,285,339 $11,054,231,621 _ $7,295,053,718 688, 
ee ae ee eS wie 4,917,688,210 
Industrial business written. 980,025 694 660,861,169 319,164, 525 $7, 632,937,637 ‘ 882,004,538 


Industrial ins. in force. . 4,427 "469,245 


a WI here the various items of a few companies’ statements hav 


included in these aggregates. 


2,309,754,235 


2 ,117/715,010 820,746,562 


t For 189% th fi e not been classified the total amounts have been 
si: » these figures represent United States bonds and other stocks and bonds. 
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HINTS 


[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters! 

The fountain pen is mightier than the sword. 
Wrote a farmer once with a fence rail for my 
table—out in the Had my pen and it 
worked. Wrote another on my knee as table 
got a little ink on my fingers, but who cares! 
He paid his note of $100. How I hatera 
fountain pen that won't give down. If you 
ever get one, burn it. Be prepared! 

Most States have laws against twisting. It 
ought not to be necessary. Any solicitor who 
would put the jolly Roger at his mast and 
pirate the business secured by others, should 
be made to walk the yard-arm into the sea of 
Ye gods! Is there anywhere a solici- 


field. 





oblivion. 
tor so dog-gone mean that he would unsettle 
another’s policy to place his own? 
or two! 

And what do you think of a solicitor who 
will write himself for a term policy on the 
last of December to make a sufficiently large 
amount to get a bonus? That's all right, pro- 
vided he didn’t drop what he wrote on himself 
year before. Do you follow me? But he did 
drop it every year! Some cute fox, that boy! 
Yes, but he caught his foot in a trap and had 
There ought 





his bonus proposition canceled. 
eh? 
Those who know say “a Chinaman never has 
to be told twice how to do a thing. Shades 
of Yuan, but wouldn’t those “Chinks” make 
fine solicitors! Only once! We, poor shrimps, 
have to be told a hundred times, and then 
forget! We have to blunder, fall down, get 
stung, suffer shame, know humiliating defeat, 
and it seems as if we would never learn. Why 
not study Chinese—the Chinese? Why not see 
more teachable—have every sense 
keyed to concert pitch—form the habit of 
learning? I know solicitors who are deaf in 
hoth ears—have cataracts on both eyes—their 
olfactory nerve is dead—their sense of taste 


not to be any bonuses, 








more—be 


is completely destroyed, and their sensory 
nerves are atrophied. Nice solicitors, aren't 
they? No, they’re not! And what’s more, 


they never will be. They belong to the scrubs 
who average about $40,000 a year. Confucius 
to the rescue! R. TICILOs. 


BOARD OF TRADE REPORTS OF THE 
BRITISH LIFE COMPANIES, 1916 


The annual volume issued by authority of 
the British Parliament, dealing with the re- 
turns of life insurance companies operating in 
Great Britain, made its appearance 
Its full title is “Statement of Life Assurance 
and Annuity Business and Abstracts of Actu- 
arial Reports in Respect of Life 
Business, Deposited with the Board of Trade 
under Section 7 of the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1909, During the Year Ended December 
31, 1915.” The volume contains complete re- 
turns for more than one hundred life com- 
panies, covering their business for the last 
reported year and a large number of valuation 
returns. Price, $4.00 per copy. American life 
insurance companies desiring this information 
may order the work through The Spectator 
Company. 


recently. 


Assurance 


OBJECTS TO GROUP PLAN 


William A. Fricke Sets Forth Views 
Wisconsin Bankers Offer 





CRITICISM OF PROPOSAL 


Features Which are Discriminatary Pointed Out 
—A Substitute Plan Suggested 


William A. Fricke, vice-president and general 
manager of the Great Northern Life of Wausau, 
recently addressed a 
committee 


communication to the 
on group insurance of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association, in which the 
ance man criticised the group insurance plan 
as proposed by the bankers. Mr. Fricke ob- 
jected to the proposal principally because it is 


insur- 


vocational group insurance, as there is only 
one bank in the entire association which is 


really eligible to receive a group policy. He 
further points out that such a plan as that 
offered by the association really works a dis- 
crimination against the other policyholders and 
in favor of the banking class. He believes that 
there is an imminent danger in any deviation 
from strict life insurance practice just as there 
is in the case of such a deviation from banking 
practice. In his opinion the companies might 
just as well issue a policy to the Wisconsin Re- 
covering such of the 
may be 


tail Grocers Association, 


employees of the various grocers who 


willing to so insure their workmen. 


TIMELY CRITICISM 
He said of this plan: 


Under such a plan the one employee of the small 
grocer receives a one-year renewable term contract, 
which no company can issue to this one employee with- 
out discriminating against every individual in the com- 
munity, unless the company will offer to all individuals 
the privilege of such a form of policy (and should it 
do that it would either have to waive medical selection 
or raise the rate), then the group insurance plan or 
vocational group aaa would become unnecessary. 

Followed to its logical conclusion, there would be no 
reason why a group policy should not issue to the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities to include in a 
group all municipal employees, and from that take an 
other step to include the residents of municipalities or 
lay the company open to the charge of discrimination 
between risks, 


COMPANY WILL NOT COMPETE 
Mr. Fricke emphatically stated that his com- 
pany would not write any such business, and 
that the plan did not meet with his favor, The 


company will, however, consider the group of 


any one employer, bank, or other employer, hav- 
ing a sufficient number of employees to come 
within the following definition and limitations 
of group insurance: 


As generally understood, “group insurance” is a 
blanket form of insurance covering a large number of 
lives, all of whom constitute a single compact unit, 
making up the employees of one employer—and if ac- 
cepted without physical examination at the time of 
issuance of the policy, with not less than one hundred 
in the group—and usually with the precautionary re- 
striction that the members in the group are those who 
have been in the continuous service of the one em- 
ployer for a certain period of time—and for the pro- 
tection of the company that while the policy of insur- 
ance continues the only withdrawal of the individual 
from the group is by termination of employment. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS 


* * * To apply group insurance to mere voca- 


. tion without confining to a certain unit of employment, 


the group to be made up of many separate units widely 
separated as to location—and leaving it optional for 
every separate or independent unit (bank) of such a 
widely distributed vocation whether the employees shall 
become insured in such vocational group; leaving it 
optional for any such separate or independent unit 
(bank) to withdraw from the group while the policy as 
to the remainder continues and not making the insur- 
ance,—while the group policy continues—apply to all 
employees who have reached a certain term or period of 
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employment, and permitting by the heads of each 
separate and independent unit a selection of the em 
ployees who shall or shall not become members of the 
vocational group other than by one fixed and definite 
rule, and issuing the policy to a corporation (Wiscon 
sin Bankers Association) bearing no direct relation 
ship and having no control over or obligation to the 
individuals who make up the vocational group, changes 
the entire original idea and purpose of group insurance 
and deprives it of every precautionary and restrictiv 
safeguard unless every employee of every iadenaniann 
and separate unit (bank) be required to furnish a 
separate application and pass such a physical examina- 
tion as is made a standard for acceptance of individual 
applicants, 


BANK DEPOSIT PLAN 
Instead of the plan adopted by the Wisconsin 
Association, Mr. Fricke offered the following 
as the wisest and most valuable means of solv- 
ing the problem of insurance for bank clerks: 


Permit me, however, to offer the suggestion that 
your committee in the consideration of the question of 
insurance of bank employees also investigate and con- 
sider the benefits and advantages of the bank deposit 
insurance plan, which was formulated and adopted to 
conform to the advertisements of 185 banks in this 
country inviting the opening of savings deposit ac- 
counts for the payment of life insurance premiums. 

The bank deposit insurance plan has been worked 
out by the Great Northern Life and is now being in- 
troduced, and every new insurant under this plan be- 
comes a Savings depositor in the local bank. The plan 
offers special inducement to effect insurance at low cost 
because of the interest earnings on deposits, and it 
follows along the lines of the preachments of thrift so 
continually impressed by the banks on every occasion. 
It offers to each bank the opportunity of more business 
for the bank—there is no discrimination between life 
insurance companies, for each company may present 
such plan and bring new depositors to the bank. It 
will not only popularize life insurance, but each bank 
insuring its employees under this plan and making the 
premium deposit for three years and then turning the 
deposit over to the employee, will be practicing what it 
preac hes, and give the best kind ot co- operation by 

‘helping’ the deserving employee to help himself,” but 
it is doing so at less cost because of the new business 
it will bring to the bank and the excess interest earn- 
ing on such deposits. This plan will not only keep 
money at home, but it will keep much of it right in the 
hank. If your committee should be willing to con- 
sider the bank deposit insurance plan | shall be glad 
to appear before your committee and explain the plan 


fully -or furnish to any bank explanation with full 
details—but as to this proposed vocational group [ can 
only thank you for your kindness and courtesy and 


say that the Great Northern Life does not deem it ad 
visable to compete for such business. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL AGENTS MEET 


The programme of the annual agency conven- 
tion of the Lincoln National Life of Ft. Wayne 
which concluded its sessions at the home office 
on Wednesday, contained many interesting papers 
and addresses. The meeting was well attended 


by members of the Emancipators’ and Rail- 
Splitters’ Clubs, which are composed of the 
large producing classes of agents. W. T. Shep- 
ard, third vice-president and manager of agen- 
cies, delivered a welcoming address on Mon- 
day. Addresses were made at the business ses- 


sion on Monday by members of the clubs on 


subjects of interest and importance to life in- 
R. W. Fowler, 


surance agents. superintendent 


“of agents, delivered a masterly paper on the sub- 


ject of “Selling Life Insurance.” The second 
day was devoted to the company and its organi- 
zation. The officers and heads of the various 
departments demonstrated the practices of their 
The afternoon of Tues- 
day was devoted to an automobile ride, 
ball game and field sports, followed by a banquet 
The concluding session was 
at which the agents discussed 


methods of getting business. 


respective departments. 


base- 


in the evening. 
held yesterday, 
their individual 


ACME LIFE NOW FORMING 


The Acme Life of Peoria is the name of a new 
life insurance company, which has been incor- 
porated to do business on the legal reserve 
plan. The capital authorized is $500,000. 

Joseph S. Roberts, William C. Shriever and 
John C. Roberts are the incorporators. 
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FRATERNAL CONGRESS 


Business of Concluding Sessions of 
Annual Meeting 


—_—_—_—— 


I. I. BOAK ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Other Officers Chosen—IJmportant Committee 
Reports 
{Special Report to THE SPECTATOR] 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, August 28, 1916.—The an- 
nual meeting of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress came to a conclusion on Thursday. On 
Wednesday much of the morning session was 
given to discussion of the, application of the 
Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, for 
readmission to the Congress. This order had 
withdrawn its affiliation about two years ago 
and an impression prevailed that its management 
was opposed to the policy of the Congress in 
the matter of State legislation intended to com- 
pel the societies to make readjustments for 
adequate rates for life insurance as provided in 
the so-called Mobile and New York Conference 
bills agreed upon by representatives of the 
fraternal orders and the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which have become the law governing 
the societies in about thirty States. 

W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Commander of the 
Woodmen, explained on the floor that he was 
only opposed to the Mobile bill, which he con- 
sidered unfair to the societies and with which 
few or any of them were able at present to 
comply, but he would heartily support the New 
York Conference bili, which modifies the 
Mobile bill, and would aid in securing its pas- 
sage in States where it is not already on the 
statute books. 

Mr. Fraser’s statements on the floor greatly 
modified the feeling among the delegates, and 
on final vote the majority against its admis- 
sion was but forty-twe in a vote of three hun- 
dred and twenty-six. 


STATISTICAL COMMITTEE REPORT 
In the report of the Committee on State of the 
Orders and Statistics, D. P. Markey of the Mac- 
cabees, chairman, presented in tabulated form 
the membership growth, lapsation and financial 
condition of the seventy-six societies which had 
furnished statistics to the committee. 


This report showed that for extension of the 
order purposes there was expended, as reported, 
$4,846,095, and there was $761,902,040 of protec- 
tion represented by the certificates of new mem- 
bers. In other words, the cost to place $1000 of 
new business on the books of these associations 
last year was $6.36, while the cost per member 
was $6.93. One of the remarkable features of 
this exhibit is found in the fact that some as- 
sociations have been akle to place new business 
on the books at a gross expense for field work 
of less than $2 per $1000, while others find it 
necessary to spend more than $20 per $1000. An- 
other feature of this exhibit is found in the 
fact that the expenses in every department have 
largely increased over previous years—a matter 
for serious consideration. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


It is interesting to compare the accumulated 
funds of these associations as of the close of 
1915 with that at the close of 1905. At the close 
of 1905 they had in their benefit funds an accu- 
mulation of $42,170,485, in their expense funds 
$1,350,202, or a total of $43,520,687, while at the 
close of 1915 they had in the Benefit Funds $186,- 
744,058, in their expense funds $4,165,236, or a 


total of $190,909,289, showing a gain in the last 
ten years Of $157,388,601. 


MORTALITY HWXPERIENCE 


The report of the committee on the mortality 
experience of the seventy-six societies is sum- 
marized as follows: 


The societies reporting to the National Fra- 
ternal Congress have a total of 5,503,977 lives, 
ranging from sixteen years of age to ninety- 
five years of age, of whom 4,147,849 were under 
fifty-two years of age, or of that class to 
which new members are being admitted by the 
several societies each year; in the class over 
fifty-two, where no admissions are being made, 
there were 1,106,481 lives. The number of 
deaths reported by these societies was 54,524, 
while the expected number, based on the mor- 
tality represented by the National Fraternal 
Congress table of mortality, would be 55,751—in 
other words, the actual to the expected, taking 
all these lives as a whole, was 97.81 as compared 
with 97.26 last year. The number of deaths re- 
ported in the first class under fifty-two years of 
age was 26,561 where 31,351 were expected. In 
other words, the actual death rate to the ex- 
pected under the N. F. C. table was 84.72, as 
compared with 85.69 the previous year. In the 
other class, those over fifty-two, the number 
of deaths reported was 27,962, while the expected 
was only 24,390, showing a death rate actual to 
expected in this class of 114.64, as compared 
with 113.15 last year. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

Charles E, Piper, chairman of the committee 
on statutory legislation, reporting the work 
of the committee for the past year, stated, sub- 
stantially, that, while bills adverse to the in- 
terests of fraternal societies had been intro- 
duced in a number of legislative bodies, the com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the State Fra- 
ternal Congress and active fraternalists in such 
States, had been able to prevent their passage, 
except that in Massachusetts a group insurance 
bill had become a law. Other features of the re- 
port are as follows: 


The New York Conference bill was enacted in 
Kentucky and Missssippi, and its section, 23a 
and 23b, have been added to the fraternal law 
of Maryland. That State also authorized amor- 
tization in the valuation of securities. The 
New York Conference bill is now the law in 
Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Louisiana, Mary- 
land and Georgia—twerty-one. The Mobile bill 
without the New York Conference amendments 
is on the statute books of Alabama, California, 
Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington—nine. The following States have 
the old National Fraternal Congress Uniform 
bill, which, in principle, is the same as the 
New York Conference bill, except as to those 
sections relating to valuation and_ publicity: 
Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma and Ver- 
mont—five. In South Carolina the Mobile bill 
is practically in force by Departmental rulings. 
A satisfactory bill permitting ‘‘interpleader’”’ by 
the societies in the Federal courts has passed 
the House, and after slight amendment has been 
recommended for passage by the Senate com- 
mittee, and is likely to become a law. The 
committee had attended the sessions of the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention and had 
presented matters as instructed by the Con- 
gress at its last convention, and these subjects 
will come up for consideration at the September 
meeting of the Commissioners. 

On the question of taxation of the funds of 
the societies, the report presented the conclud- 
ing sentence of the opinion of the Attorney- 
General of Ohio to the Tax Commission of that 
State: 

“T am therefore of the opinion that the funds 
of a fraternal benefit society organized or li- 
censed under the Act of May 8, 1911, 102-0. L. 
533, are not exempt from taxation.” 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


Among the more interesting papers read and 
discussed before the Congress were: Adver- 


Thursday 


tising and Fraternalism,’’ by George M. Savage 
of Detroit, Mich.; ““By-Products of Fraternalism 
by Miss Bertha McEntee, of the Ladies Catholic 
Benevolent Association; ‘Field Work,’’ by A. 
R. Talbot, head consul, Modern Woodmen; 
“Lapse in Relation to Fraternal Rates and 
faluations,”’ by George Dyre Eldridge, consult- 
ing actuary, Boston; “Our Community of In- 
terest,’”’ by Mark T. McKee, secretary of Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federations; ‘“‘Dis- 
cipline—the Respective Rights of the Manage- 
ment, the Subordinate Lodge and the Member,” 
by Arthur W. Fulton, general attorney Knights 
and Ladies of Security. 

Among papers read in the law section were: 
“Some Advantages and Disadvantages of Federal 
Regulation of Fraternal Benefit Societies,” by 
John D. Korns of Columbus, Ohio; ‘‘Leading 
Cases on Agency of Subordinate Officers,’ by 
Frank H. Dewey of the Homesteaders; “In a 
Suit Brought in a Foreign State, are All the 
Provisions of a Fraternal Benefit Certificate 
Controlled by Rulings of the Courts of the 
Domicilliary State?’’ by Robert H. Lovett of 
Peoria, Il. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


On Thursday, memorial exercises were held. 

Biographical sketches of members of the Con- 
gress who had died during the past year were 
held. These were: 

M. W. Sackett, late Supreme Recorder of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen and for many 
years secretary of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress; Rev. Michael J. Keane, late Chaplain of 
the Congress; Major C. W. Hawes, late head 
clerk, Modern Woodmen of America; Merritt L. 
Campbell, late secretary of Equitable Fraternal 
Union; Mrs. Eliza Watt and Mrs. Susie Rose 
of the Royal Neighbors of America and late del- 
egates to the Congress. 

The Congress spent some hours in discussing 
ways and means to secure fair and reasonable 
publicity for the principles, progress and ac- 
tivities of the fraternal benefit societies in the 
public press, and a cemmittee was appointed 
to organize a bureau for the purpose. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, I. I. Boak of Denver, Colorado, head 
consul, Woodmen of the World; vice-president, 
Dr. R. H. Gerard, supreme chief, Tribe of Ben 
Hur; treasurer, A. E. King, secretary, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Cxecutive committee—A. C. McLean, presi- 
dent Protected Home Circle; Hill Montague, su- 
preme Commander Order of the Golden Seal; 
James M. Kirkpatrick, National president 
Knights and Ladies of Security; Henri Roy, 
president of the Canadian Fraternal Association; 
Arthur M. Willis, president New England Order 
of Protection; George W. Miller of Chicago, re- 
tiring president of the Congress. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL AGENTS 
MEET 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Agents 
Association of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield was held recently at the home office. 
The meeting was the largest in the history of 
the organization. Forty-seven agents and em- 
ployees were presented with medals for the 
completion of twenty-five years of continuous 
service with the company. These presentations 
were made by W. H. Sargeant, vice-president of 
the company, at a banquet, at which Joseph 
C. Behan, superintendent of agencies, was toast- 
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master. At the business meeting, President W. 
W. McClench made some interesting compari- 
sons between the company as it is to-day and 
as it was twenty-five years ago. Many inter- 
esting and instructive papers were presented by 
various branch managers and agents. The of- 
ficers and executive committee elected are: 
John L. McFeeley, manager, Pittsburg, presi- 
dent; W. F. Wallace, manager, Utica, first vice- 
president; Warren C. Flynn, manager, St. Louis, 
second vice-president; J. Putnam Stevens, gen- 
eral agent, Portland, Me. Executive commit- 
tee: Frank H. Louis, manager for New Jersey; 
Harry I. Davis, manager, Atlanta; Harvey W. 
Bowles, general agent, Bangor, Me.; Carl Le 
Buhn, manager, Davenport, Ia.; Georgia Emery, 
superintendent of the women’s department at 
Detroit. 


END OF THE AGENTS’ STRIKE 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
has sent the following notice to all superin- 
tendents in regard to the matter of the recent 
strike among industrial agents: 


We have received from agents in some parts 
of the field letters and anonymous communica- 
tions that were sent to them by former em- 
ployees of the company, who obtained the names 
from the lists of The Weekly Record. 

These letters and communications contained 
statements referring to the relations between 
the company and its field force, which were so 
far removed from fact and truth that we did 
not believe they received more than passing 
notice. However, similar claims have appeared 
in many newspapers, in some instances with the 
original misstatements still further exaggerated. 
We feel that our field staff at large should 
know the facts. 

A few agitators, influenced by personal mo- 
tives, recently began systematically to defame 
the company and its methods, apparently in the 
hope of unsettling the confidence of the policy- 
holders in their company and in the value of 
their policies. The same individuals then de- 
manded a conference and threatened a nation- 
wide strike, if this were not granted. 

The original few had, in the meantime, in- 
creased the number of active agitators to about 
sixty. These agents neglected their duties and 
devoted a large part of their time to arrang- 
ing for and addressing meetings, writing letters 
and traveling from district to district to in- 
cite others te do likewise. Those who had been 
thus active in seeking to unsettle the confidence 
of the policyholders and to create dissatisfac- 
tion among the field staff were dismissed. A 
number of agents in the districts affected laid 
down their books, confident, from what they had 
been told by the agitators that the company 
would thereupon reinstate those who had been 
discontinued. There were others who, intimi- 
dated by threats of bodily harm, gave but par- 
tial attention to their duties. These disaffections 
were confined to a few districts in New York 
city and its vicinity, and existed, to a small 
extent, in Philadelphia and one other district 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. Those who were dis- 
missed from the service, those who in mis- 
guided sympathy refused to work and voluntarily 
terminated their services, and those who were 
coerced by threats of violence, represent in 
the aggregate a very small percentage of the 
agency force in the sections affected. 

Policyholders’ interests have been amply pro- 
tected. Capable, energetic men are being in- 
troduced on the debits, and affairs are rapidly 
assuming normal conditions. 

In closing, we desire to express our sincere 
appreciation of the many evidences afforded 
even in the affected area, by individuals and by 
districts, of a firm and steadfast fidelity to the 
dominating principle of this company that the 


best interests of the policyholders and the best 


interests of the field force are identical. This 
has warmed the hearts of all and more than 
made up for the annoyances of this hitherto 
unknown experience. 

Please, read this communication to the mem- 
bers of your staff, in order that they may be 
informed of the true situation, and we will be 
pleased to have your acknowledgment, with any 
comments you may wish to make. 
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EQUITABLE AGENTS IN SESSION 


The annual meeting of the agents of the Equit- 
able Life of New York began on Monday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York. It was 
the largest delegation in the history of the 
company. A banquet was given at the Bankers 
Club in the Equitable Building on Monday even- 
ing by the officers and directors. Among those 
present on that occasion were: William A. 
Day, president of the Society; John B. Lunger, 
first vice-president; George T. Wilson, second 
vice-president; A. R. Horr, treasurer, and Will- 
iam Alexander, secretary. 

The agents reported greater prosperity than 
ever before in all parts of the country. In com- 
ments made about the convention hall it was 
stated that there was a larger number of re- 
vivals among lapsed policies than in many years. 
The business sessions began on Tuesday and 
will continue through to-day. Lectures and dis- 
cussions of company and insurance subjects will 
be a feature of these meetings. 

Some idea of the individual work being done 
by some of the agents attending the convention 
can be gauged from the fact that the Equitable’s 
so-called ‘‘Million Dollar Corps’ includes five 
agents, each of whom has written $1,000,000 or 
more business during the last twelve months. 
These men are Adolph Hoflander, New York; 
Alexander M. Shields, San Francisco; John D. E. 
Jones, Boston; Charles Wadsworth, Chicago, 
and Cecil Frankel, Los Angeles. 

The Three-Quarter Million Corps is com- 
posed of Emanuel Stern, New York; Courtenay 
Barber, Chicago; Frederic W. Fuller, Springfield, 
Mass.; H. Hardcastle Pennock, New York, and 
John A. Hartigan, St. Paul, Minn. Ten agents 
are included in the Half-Million Corps; fifty-one 
in the Quarter-Million Corps, while many other 
agents have written policies ranging between 
$100,000 and $200,000. 


ADVOCATES FREE MEDICAL EX- 
AMINATIONS 


Charles A, Timblin, manager of the Western 
Union Life of Spokane, has proposed a plan 
whereby legislation will be sought to provide for 
the annual medical examination of every per- 
son in the United States. He will advocate such 
a plan before the coming meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at St. Louis. In a recent 
interview with the Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
Mr. Timblin said: 


This is not simply an insurance company plan; 
it is one which the Government should super- 
vise for the conservation of life and health. 
Legislative provisions have been made for the 
conservation of natural resources, forests, 
streams and mineral beds. The government 
will now examine cattle with the idea of con- 
servation. Why not extend this function to 
humanity for the same purpose? 

Dr. Kalb, our medical examiner, informs me 
that these examinations, which under the plan 
would be free to the people, but not compulsory, 
can be made at a cost of 50 cents for each 
person, entailing an annual expense to the Gov- 
ernment of approximately $50,000,000, if every 
one of 100,000,000 inhabitants of this country 
take advantage of the opportunity. We shall 
tell the insurance men at the convention that it 
is our belief that life can be prolonged and the 
mortality rate materially reduced by such leg- 
islation. There are many diseases which, if 
cared for in their infancy, can be checked. Sur- 
gical operations can be avoided and death post- 
poned. 

I am reliably informed that the Government 
is not making any provisions for conservation 
of life and health, further than its work along 
sanitation lines and the handling of epidemics. 
This new plan is an extension of that function 
that belongs to every well-governed country. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Legal Section of American Life _Con- 
vention Programme 





DISCUSSION OF ‘TOPICS 





Features of Annual Meeting at St. Louis— 
Programme in Full 


The annual meeting of the legal section of 
the American Life Convention will be held at 
the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis on Wednes- 
day, September 13. The programme has been 
completed and is as follows: 

Leading Topics—‘‘Statutes Prohibiting the Re- 
moval of Causes to the Federal Court—How 
They Came and Why?” by C. A. Atkinson, vice- 
president and counsel of Federal Life of Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘‘The Essentials of a Release in the 
Compromise of Death Claims,” by J. B. Wolfen- 
barger, general counsel Peoria Life, of Peoria, 
Ill. 

Short Dissertations—‘‘Clauses Reserving to 
Assured the Right of Assignment and Change 
of Beneficiary,’’ by W. H. Hinebaugh, counsel 
Central Life of Ottawa, III. “Should Law 
Schools Include an Outline Study or Primer 
Course in Actuarial Science?” by James C. 
Jones, general counsel American National of 
St. Louis, Mo. “At What Exact Moment Does 
Liability Cease on Life Insurance Policies?” (a) 
a five-year-term policy issued January 1, 1910, 
non-renewable, premiums paid for five years; 
(b) same with premiums paid for three years, 
thirty days’ grace, policy lapsing for non-pay- 
ment of fourth year’s premium; (c) ordinary 
life policy issued January 1, 1910, at age thirty- 
five, policy lapses for non-payment of fourth 
year’s premium and there is automatic extended 
insurance for the face of the policy for three 
years and seven months, by W. Calvin Wells, 
counsel Lamar Life Company, Jackson, Miss. 
“What Grounds Exist for Contesting Comprom- 
ised Claims after the Contestability Period?’ 
by Guilford A. Deitch, counsel Reserve Loan 
Life of Indianapolis, Ind. Foilowing the open- 
ing remarks by the speakers named, the topics 
will be discussed by members in attendance. 

The officers of the section are: Chairman, 
Francis V. Keesling, San Francisco, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel West Coast-San Fran- 
cisco Life; secretary, E. M. Grossman, St. Louis, 
counsel Central States Life. 


HENRY A. SALZER DIES IN 
ACCIDENT 


Henry A. Salzer, president of the United 
States Annuity and Life of Chicago, was killed 
on Tuesday, August 22, in an automobile acci- 
dent near La Crosse. He was on his way to his 
summer camp on the Minnesota side of the Mis- 
sissippi river at the time the accident occurred. 
Although he has been president of the com- 
pany since its organization ten years ago, he 
never took an active part in its management. 


NOW FORMING A NEW COMPANY 


Alfred Clover, formerly president of the de- 
funct Royal Life of Chicago, is interested in 
the promotion of a new company in Chicago to 
be called the Public Life Insurance Company. 
He proposes to have the company operate on 
the assessment plan first and then transfer to 
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the legal reserve basis. The rates will be prac- 
tically the same as those of the old line com- 
panies, and in this way he hopes to provide suf- 
ficient reserves to satisfy all legal requirements. 
Offices have been opened at Chicago. 
ALABAMA AGENTS MEET 

A convention of the field men of the Com- 
monwealth Life of Louisville, Ky., was held at 
Birmingham, August 24, 25 and 26. Several of- 
ficials from the home office were present. The 
annual banquet was held at the Tutwiller hotel, 
Thursday, August 24, and the entire force con- 
sisting of about one hundred superintendents, 
managers and agents from all parts of the State 
spent the following day at Queenstown, where 
they had a day’s outing. The following from 
the home office were present: Lewis G. Russell, 
manager of the industrial department; Judge 
O'Doherty, vice-president; Darwin W. Johnson, 
secretary and treasurer, and H. B. Mosberger, 
ordinary instructor. J. C. Reilly is superin- 
tendent of the company at Birmingham. 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN NATIONAL 
OF GALVESTON 

W. J. Shaw has been made secretary of the 
American National of Galveston. He was for- 
merly assistant secretary at the home office. 
W. A. Oliver, who has been superintendent of 
the Eastern department at Atlanta, has been 
transferred to the home office, with the title of 
assistant secretary, assuming the place formerly 
held by Mr. Shaw. 





NEW YORK LIFE MEN MEET 
The Western $100,000 Club of the New York 
Life met at Del Monte, Cal., last week. The 
territory represented by this division embraces 
all that west of the Rocky Mountains. There 


was a large attendance, including nearly one 
hundred agents who had qualified. Hamilton 
Cooke of St. Louis and A. S. Elford of Seattle, 
inspectors of agencies; Supervisor F. A. Wickett 
of San Francisco and Agency Director C. A. 
Langmuir of Los Angeles. 


“GAIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT OF 
AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 10915” 

Our insurance contemporary, THE SPECTATOR, 
of New York, has published this week its al- 
ways exceedingly instructive and valuable an- 
nual compilation of the Gain and Loss Exhibits, 
for 1915, of all the considerable life insurance 
companies doing business in the United States. 
Included in the compilation are the gain and 
loss results of one hundred and twenty-five com- 
panies doing primarily an ordinary life business 
and of fourteen companies particularly associ- 
ated with what is commonly called in this country 
the industrial business. The figures are derived 
by THE SPECTATOR from the detailed reports 
which the life insurance companies are now re- 
quired to file annually with the Insurance De- 
partments of the respective States in which they 
operate. Inasmuch, however, as the companies 
do not make it a general rule to publish these 
exhibits in their own annual reports to their 
policyholders, and as only a few of the annual 
reports of the Insurance Departments of the 
States contain the exhibits in full—or in many 
cases at all—it is only from such a laborious 
and painstaking tabulation as that of THE SPEC- 
TATOR that a complete view can be obtained of 
what each and every life insurance company 
has been able to accomplish in respect of the 
important items of gain or loss, whose balance 
is obviously of much importance to present and 
prospective policyholders, as substantially af- 
fecting for most forms of policies the net cost 

of the insurance.—The Economic World. 


COMPANY TIDINGS 
The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
was recently the subject of a favorable write-up in the 
Finance and Commerce of the Twin Cities. According 
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A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
‘Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 
each year during the lifetime of the insured and 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 
If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Thursday 


to the notice, the company is a leading financial institu- 
tion of Minneapolis and is enjoying great prosperity, 
New business has been materially increased every 
month this year, as compared with last year. 

~—In honor of the birthday of Vice-President R.: W. 
Stevens of the Illinois Life, which occurs to-day 
(Thursday, August 31), the field force will make a 
special effort to secure a large number of applications. 


LIFE NOTES 

—A West Virginia general agency is open to a suc- 
cessful personal producer, as announced elsewhere in 
this issue, 

An actuary who has had much experience in com- 
piling rate books and drafting policy forms desires a 
connection with a new company or one in process of 
organization. [Full details are announced in the ad- 
vertising columns. 

—James H. Lake, agent of the Equitable Life of New 
York at Boston, died in that city on Sunday, at the 
age of fifty-nine. He was general agent of the Equi- 
table and a former president of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association. 

—A new publication to be known as Medical Life 
Insurance and Health Conservation will be issued in 
October, with Dr. Matthew M. Smith of Dallas, Tex., 
as managing editor. The project has been endorsed by 
the medical sections of the American Life Convention 
and the National Fraternal Congress. Dr. Smith is 
medical director of The Preztorians of Dallas. 

—The insurance world will be shocked to learn of 
the death of L. Samuel, founder and general manager 
of the Oregon Life of Portland. He was well known 
in insurance circles in the Pacific Northwest and was 
a prominent citizen of Oregon. He was born in Ger- 
many on November 20, 1847, and came to this country 
at the age of thirteen. 

—Henry J. Furber, father of H. J. Furber, Jr., 
counsel for the Chicago Board of Underwriters, com- 
mitted suicide Friday because of confirmed ill health. 
Mr. Furber was formerly in the insurance business, 
having bought up the old Charter Oak Life of Hart- 
ford, later assisting in the organization of the National 
Life of the U. S. of A. 








localities. 
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Prominent Patrons 
OF 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
agents. It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. This is the most complete list of large 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arranged 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 


This work is now reaay for delivery. Printed on fine 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


. § Cloth Covers : . 
PRICES: Fiexible Leather Binding, 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leslet written concerning this book entitled The Force 


of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


1915 EDITION 


- $1.00 per copy 
1.25 66 “ 


135 WiLtiaAmM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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CAUSES OF FAILURE 


A Careful Analysis of the Characteristics 
of Life Insurance Agents 


HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL 





Timely Pointers on Efficiency—Sales Practices— 
Human Nature 


An address to the Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation of Denver by Forbes Lindsay. 


Why does the average life insurance agent 
not do better? Why is he not a greater pro- 
ducer? 

The explanation is not to be found in lack 
of ability. The average production of full-time 
agents is less than $100,000 of paid-for business. 
That is an amount which any man can secure if 
he goes about it rightly. 

I believe that the inadequate accomplishment 
of the majority of men in our business is at- 
tributable to a number of causes. I shall try to 
demonstrate the principal of these. 


LACK OF PURPOSE 


No substantial success in any line of endeavor 
can be’ achieved without a clear-cut concep- 
tion of the object sought and a well-defined 
plan for its attainment, 

Ask the typical life insurance agent why he 
is in the business. He will answer: ‘Well, I 
want to make money and be successful.” ‘‘How 
much money and what kind of a success have 
you in view?” He has not thought about that. 
“How do you purpose making this money and 
gaining this success?’ He hasn’t any clear 
idea on the subject. 

He is in the business for all it will yield to 
him. But what that is to be he does not know. 
The whole thing is vague in his mind. He has 
never formulated his thoughts on the subject. 
He has never crystallized his desires. 

The first step on the road to success—and it 
is an essential one—is a clearly defined goal 
and a plainly laid out path to it. This is at 
once the foundation and the stimulus of effort. 


DEFINITE AIMS NECESSARY 


You must make up your mind what you intend 
to be and to do. Are you ambitious of becom- 
ing a general agent? Decide upon the best 
course to follow in order to gain your object. 
Do you prefer to follow the more independent 
and care free life of the solicitor? Make up 
your mind what class of solicitor you shall work 
up to—a $200,000 producer, a $400,000, a $500,000 
or whatever it may be. 

Plan the home you will build, the income you 
will enjoy, the car you will drive. Create a 
definite goal and keep it constantly before your 
mind’s eye. Each day make some advancement 
toward it, and never do anything which may re- 
tard your progress in the desired direction. 

A serious purpose and a settled plan will 
dignify your work and add zest to it. Mere 
money motive can never do that. 

Part of your plan must necessarily be the 
writing of a certain amount of business. Most 
agents commence the year with the intention 





of paying for a stated amount of insurance be- 
fore the close of it and most agents fail to 
carry out their intention. These failures are 
not due to lack of ability but to want of sys- 
tem. 

On the first of January, the thirty-first of De- 
cember appears to be a long way off. There’s 
lots of time and the agent dawdles along un- 
til presently the first three months have slipped 
away and only $10,000 have been accounted for. 
No need to worry, however, there are still nine 
months. He continues to take it easy and the 
close of the half year finds him with $30,000 paid 
for. 

SIX MONTHS TO GO 


Now he wakes up and realizes that in the 
next six months he must do forty per cent more 
than the proportional amount. He goes to work 
seriously and at the end of the quarter has 
brought his total up to $55,000. Incidentally, 
he has produced the proper quota for a three 
months’ period. 

With $45,000 wanting he attacks his task 
strenuously, but with anxiety and agitation that 
do not make for the best results. By dint of 
utmost efforts he pays for $35,000 and closes the 
year with $90,000—ten per cent short of his 
mark. 

Now this man has failed in his undertaking. 
At the same time he has produced $60,000 in 
six months, proving his ability to produce $100,- 
000 or even $120,000 in a year. He falls down 
simply because he has actually only worked 
during seven months of the twelve. 

There is not a man within hearing of me but 
what can pay for $100,000 in a year. I sincerely 
believe that a deaf, dumb and blind man could 
secure that amount of business by merely go- 
ing around for seven hours a day and handing 
out his business card. He’d come across a suf- 
ficient number of men who could be closed 
without canvassing. 

There is a simple but infallible method of 
writing a certain amount of business. Reduce 
your quota to the smallest practical unit: That 
entails getting down to work on the outset. 

Your figure is $100,000; let us say. Put it on 
the basis of $10,000 a inonth, $2500 a week of 
written business. That is making ample allow- 
ance for rejections and other contingencies. 
Your working quota is $2500 of business to be 
written every week of the year. 

You will have noticed that I said every week 
of the year. That is to say, you have a liability 
due on the seventh of January and you must be- 
gin on the first to prepare to meet it. 

If in any week you write no more than $2000 
your quota for the next week becomes $3000. 
If, on the other hand, you write $4000 in one 
week, the excess is to be considered as a con- 
tingency reserve to be held against a spell of 
illness or a non-productive vacation. 

This simple system, followed seriously, is 
bound to result in the production of $100,- 
000 of paid-for business. As a matter of fact, 
it is more likely to result in a much larger 
production. 


FAILURE TO MAINTAIN INTEREST 

Failure to maintain interest is another cause 
of shortcoming. This is a drawback with which 
we all have to contend more or less. In all 
walks of life men find it difficult to sustain in- 
terest in their work. 

The life insurance agent usually starts his 
career with the fire of enthusiasm burning 
brightly and he keeps the flame alive for, per- 
haps, a year. But gradually it wanes and at 





last dies down to a condition of spasmodic 
flickering as the breeze of good fortune fans it 
or the rain of disappointment quenches it. 

How are enthusiasm and interest to be kept 
alive and maintained at a desirable degree of 
constancy? In a number of ways, of which the 
time at my disposal will only permit of men- 
tioning a few. 

You will find the habit of working on a regu- 
lar weekly quota a powerful agent in securing 
the desired condition. Nothing will keep your 
enthusiasm at par so surely as procuring ap- 
plications frequently. Steady production is the 
easiest form of work. The man who writes 
business intermittently suffers the same loss of 
momentum and waste of energy as does the 
way-train which puts on the brakes and gets up 
steam afresh at every station. 


CULTIVATE IMAGINATION 

If you have a set purpose in your business, a 
set goal, the constant contemplation of that 
purpose or goal will sustain and stimulate your 
enthusiasm. Imagine yourself enjoying the con- 
dition which is your ultimate aim and not your 
daily and weekly progress toward it. 

Fashion your goal of a piece of good stout 
hardwood. Paint it in bright enduring colors. 
When the wind of adversity or the buffets of 
difficulty tarnish it, give it a fresh coat. Keep 
it ever bright and alluring before your mental 
vision. This will feed and stimulate enthusi- 
asm. 

Yet another means of sustaining interest in 
your work. Infuse the spirit of the game into 
it. Institute contests with yourself and others. 
Match yourself against some fellow agent. 
Strive one month to beat your record for the 
previous month or your best previous record. 
Make a bet with your manager that you will 
pay for a certain amount of business in a given 
time. 

Another way of keeping up interest in your 
work is by studying your business and con- 
stantly striving for increased efficiency. The 
physician who should depend entirely upon prac- 
tice for improvement of his skill would soon 
drop behind in the procession. In order to 
make headway he must read the medical jour- 
nals and the latest books on his profession. 

So the life insurance agent who aspires to 
success and advancement in his business must 
keep posted on it. He must read instructive ar- 
ticles in the class publications and study books 


-on salesmanship and kindred subjects. 


The time is fast approaching when it will be 
required of the life insurance agent that he shal! 
be technically educated, just as it is required 
of men in other professions. The public de- 
mands better education, the companies aim to 
furnish it. Soon there will be no room in our 
business for the man who is anything but a 
technical expert and an efficient salesman. 
Most of us will see the day when the unedu- 
cated, untrained, life insurance agent will be 
classed with the ‘‘shyster’” lawyers and the 
“‘quack”’ doctor. 


FAILURE TO MAKE USE OF POLICY- 
HOLDERS 

I have reserved to the last one of the strong- 
est reasons why the average life insurance 
agent does not do better. There is in our busi- 
ness a powerful agency for production which is 
available to all of us. Nevertheless, it is en- 
tirely neglected by many and utilized to the ut- 
most by comparatively few. One of the most 
universal traits of human nature is pride of 
ownership. You see evidence of it on every 











hand. How often you hear men say: “My 
dentist is a wonder.’’ “‘My tailor is the best in 
town,” “My golf ball is a bird,” ‘‘My machine 
has them all beaten.”’ Yes, you find men boast- 
ing of every conceivable thing under the sun but 
one. You seldom hear a man say: ‘‘My life in- 
surance company is the best.’’ 

Why should this distinction exist to the dis- 
advantage of life insurance? Is there any 
sound reason why this universal trait of pride 
of ownership should stop short in its effect up- 
on the owner of a life insurance policy? I 
think not. Moreover, I believe that, life in- 
surance being one of the most important of a 
man’s possessions, it is quite possible to make 
the pride of ownership exceptionally strong in 
that connection. As a matter of fact, it is 
sometimes done, but the instances are so rare 
as to emphasize the general absence of the con- 
dition. 

The truth of the matter is that we do not ex- 
ploit our policyholders to anything like the ex- 
tent that we should. We can and we ought to 
make them as enthusiastic about our partic- 
ular company as they are about any other con- 
cern with which they have: dealings. 


HOW TO DO IT 

But how? By precisely the same methods as 
other concerns employ. And those methods may 
be summarized as continued attention. 

How does a man acquire his enthusiasm for 
a certain make of automobile, for example? 
Seldom, if ever, merely by the use of it. After 
he has purchased, the manufacturer, directly or 
indirectly, keeps in touch with him. He re- 
tceives circulars relating to the machine and 
reads advertisements extolling its superiority. 
The salesman calls upon him at intervals to 
learn how it is running and takes the oppor- 
tunity to increase his satisfaction and enthusi- 
asm. He is not treated as dead-wood after he 
has bought, but is cultivated as a prospective 
customer for a repeat order and a booster for 
new business. 

An enormous amount of possible business is 
lost to life insurance agents by failure to treat 
their policyholders in the same manner. If we 
did as the automobile people do we should find 
large numbers of men taking policy after policy 
in the same company, just as they buy one 
model after another of the same machine, and 
recommending that company to their friends. 

Our policyholders are enthusiastic when we 
sell to them usually, but by neglect we allow 
their feelings to die. Cultivate your  policy- 
holders. Make a point of seeing them at regular 
intervals. There are few practices of your busi- 
ness which will yield better returns for the time 
and labor expended. 

I will close with a brief series of injunctions 
summarizing the conditions which you must 
standardize if you desire to bring your produc- 
tiveness up to an approximation of the utmost 
potentiality. 

Formulate a definite purpose and make a well- 
defined plan for carrying it out. 

Organize yourself and systematize your ef- 
forts. 

Maintain your enthusiasm and stimulate your 
interest in your business. 

Study your profession and incessantly strive 
for increased efficiency in it. 

Cultivate your policyholders and make them 
a prolific source of new business. In these final 
sentences I believe that you will find a nearly 
complete formula for success. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


“The best year in our history,’ is the way in 
which the officers refer to the business of the 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company, and 
when asked to what they attributed the greater 
success of the company this year they were 
prompt to reply that the secret of the com- 
pany’s record was due to the quick services fur- 
nished the field force by the home office; and the 
liberally-featured policies which the company 
provides the sales force combined with the gen- 
erally prosperous condition in the twenty-four 
States in which the company is doing business. 
The showing for the eight months to Septem- 
ber 1, as furnished by the company, is as fol- 
lows: Insurance in force September 1, $28,425,- 
666; net gain (eight months), $2,254,808; assets, 
$4,028,809—an increase of $287,050; surplus, $289,- 
588—an increase of $48,809. 
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COMPANY’S GROWTH 


Vice-President Hall Addresses Lincoln 
National Agents on Company 


OTHER FEATURES OF MEETING 


Production Clubs Hold Enthusiastic 
Sessions—Details of Meeting 


What is perhaps the real reason for the 
splendid success and progress of the Lincoln 
National Life was expressed during a talk by 
Arthur F. Hall, first vice-president and general 
manager of the company, at a banquet tendered 
the company’s leading agents at the Hotel 
Anthony, Fort Wayne, Ind., on the evening of 
the second day of the recent agency convention 
of that company. Mr. Hall has been with the 
company since it started business just a few 
days more than eleven years ago, and when he 
said that “it was the thought of giving service 
that prompted the officers of the Lincoln Life to 
organize the company eleven years ago; 
throughout our organization the application of 
this lofty principle of service has brought the 
company up to its present splendid proportions, 
and it is through the perfection of this service 
that’ greater success shall crown the coming 
years,” he struck the keynote of not only what 
the company proposed to do when it started 
business, but what it has done, and that which, 
more than anything else, has kept it going with 
increased momentum and longer strides until 
now it has nearly $30,000,000 in force and has 
a producing staff of agents that turn in an 
average of $1,000,000 new business each month. 

Many other points of interest and ideas that 
have been in part responsible for the success of 
the company were brought out during the three 
days’ sessions, not the least of which was the 
hearty support of the agents to the company’s 
plan of confining its operations to a limited ter- 
ritory and covering that field by the closest 
method of intensive cultivation. This has re- 
sulted not only in the economical management 
of the company, but has also developed to the 
point where the business sells more easily, be- 
cause the company is favorably and _ directly 
known in nearly every corner of its domain. 

The members of both the Emancipators’ Club 
and the Rail Splitters’ Club, composed of the 
$100,000 and $50,000 men for the past year, were 
in attendance; and several features of enter- 
tainment were provided in addition to the usual 
business sessions. The programme was divided 
so that both the company officials and the men 
from the field were heard, and an interchange 
of ideas and suggestions was had that made the 
meeting well worth while. 

It can be truly said of the Lincoln National 
Life that its home office is in constant and 
very close touch with its agency force, with the 
result that real co-operation as between the 
company officials and the men in the field is had 
to a worth-while degree. The men in charge of 
the agency department are themselves experi- 
enced in the field work and are, therefore, 
equipped to help their men solve the problems 
that are met in the daily course of their work. 
The value of this is clearly shown by the suc- 
cess of the company and its lengthening strides 
in all parts of its field. 


Thursday 


MINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters} 


He was drowned. Six years before his 
father sent him to me to take $5000. “We are 
not dickering in flesh and blood,” said his 
mother, when I delivered the policy, “but we 
want to start the boy on his insurance while 
he is young.” Wise parents. They spent hun- 
dreds of dollars for his education—literary 
and law—and also wanted him to have a low 
rate—so they insured him at seventeen years, 
And when their hearts were torn with grief 
over his untimely death, I could not feel sorry 
that there was some small financial reimburse- 
ment in spite of their irreparable loss. Such 
wise parents need protection against what may 
happen. How many young men do you know 
from fifteen to twenty whose parents should 
start them early? Well, make a list and get 
after every one. 

“IT supported myself before I married ['red, 
and if he should die I could again!” emphatic- 
ally exploded a wife one evening when I was 
doing my best to bring Fred across. Did I get 
Fred? I should say not! Well, inside of 
thirty days, Fred, who was foreman in a lum- 
ber yard, jumped off a pile of lumber onto a 
rusty nail, which entered the sole of his foot, 
and in forty-eight hours he was with the 
angels—from tetanus. Sure to happen! In 
two months she was a semi-invalid mother— 
mortgage on the house—Fred’s income gone— 
both her family and Fred’s too poor to care for 
her. “Could again.” Had to again. Yes, I 
met her on the street. She gave me a startled 
look of recognition mingled with regret, hung 
her head and passed on. How do you account 
for such da-mnfo-oli-shn-ess? Beyond me! 

“You have my sympathy, Mrs. K. Your 
nusband’s death was very sudden and unex- 
pected. Operations are pesky things. How 
much insurance did you say he had? $23,000! 
Glory be! And you never knew a thing about 
it?” Actual case. Doubtful if Mr. K. was 
wise not to tell his wife. She was not opposed 
to his taking insurance. And maybe he wanted 
to surprise her. He did, most happily. Two 
children—$5000 equity in home—a share in a 
small business and $23,000 cash! O, you old, 
rusty crank who frowns at insurance—who 
says, “All these demned inshurance agents is 
gitting rich.” Chew this and get the real 
flavor. Then shut up. 

“IT have $15,000 now and that’s enough,” he 
croaked. “Yes?” I queried. “Invested in 
bonds it will give your widow $750 per annum 
—a sufficiently large sum to care for herself 
and three children—with bacon 4o cents a 
pound, eggs 60 cents a dozen, shoes $4.00 a 
pair, and everything else high!” “Times are 
not what they were when ‘we were boys,’ my 
dear fellow, and we must meet conditions like 
men. Besides there is the last sickness— 
funeral, cremation, etc.’ “What would you 
suggest?” he tremblingly inquired. ‘That’s 
easy,’ I quickly rejoined. “Three things: take 
$10,000 more—do it now—and make the com- 
pany trustee to pay your wife a monthly in- 
come for life.” “Too busy to see your doctor 
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to-day,” he replied. Didn't he have a nice way 
of saying, “Send your doctor around to my 
office at 10:00 to-morrow.’ Men are funny. 


R. O. Ticrtos. 


MUST NOT ANTE-DATE POLICY 

State Insurance Commissioner English of Iowa 
has ruled against the practice of ante-dating life 
insurance policies. The Commissioner has ob- 
jected to the practice of life companies in dat- 
ing back life policies if thereby the insured is 
rated at an age younger than his age at nearest 
birthday at the time of application. In prohibit- 
ing such dating back, the Commissioner explains 
the Iowa law on the subject as follows: 

Section 1782, Chapter 6, Title IX, of the code, 
which prohibts life insurance companies from 
making any distinction between insurants of the 
same class and equal expectation of life in the 
amount of payment of premium or rates charged 
for policies of life or endowment insurance or in 
any of the benefits thereunder, makes it illegal 
for a company to date a policy back if, as a con- 
sequence, the insured would rate at an age 
younger than his age at nearest birthday at the 
time of the original written application. The 
question of discrimination could not be raised, 
if the dating back did not cause the insured to 
receive the advantage of a rate for an age lower 
than his age at nearest birthday when the orig- 
inal application was signed, because there would 
be no departure from the established practice of 
companies in fixing the ‘‘insuring age’’ at which 
risks are accepted for life insurance. 


HONOR ROBERT F. MOORE 


Robert Frederic Moore, agency secretary of 
the Southern States Life of Atlanta, will be 
sixty years old on September 27, 1916. As ten 
of these years have been spent in the service 
of the company and the men associated with it, 
September is to be Robert F. Moore Month. 
The business of the month is to be a compli- 
ment to him—an expression of the love and 
affection of the men in the field. Having been 
an agent himself, and knowing the difficulties 
with which they have to contend, Robert F. 
Moore has never let an opportunity pass to 
serve the men on the firing lines. 

Knowing this and knowing the man, the rep- 
resentatives will be glad to show their appre- 
ciation by making it the biggest month in the 
history of the company. 

WANTS SUITS TRANSFERRED 

The National Life of the U. S. A. of Chicago 
has filed a petition in the courts at Des Moines 
asking that numerous suits involving its pur- 
chase of the Des Moines Life some years ago be 
transferred to Federal court. Recently, the 
Iowa Supreme Court held against the National 
in a suit brought by a stockholder of the Des 
Moines Life who alleged he was not fully in- 
formed of conditions when induced to sell stock 
worth $750 per share for $250. Following this 
ruling certain other stockholders filed suits. 
The National in its latest filing states it is an 
Illinois corporation, and that the plainiffs re- 
side in various States. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
MAKES GAINS 


More than $1,000,000 of new business monthly 


was written during the months of May, June,. 


July and August by the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, and a gain of forty-five per 
cent for the first, eight months of 1916 was made 
compared with the same period last year. The 
forty-six and forty-eight-foot four stories and 
basement addition to Northwestern National 
Life’s (Minneapolis) home office building will be 
1 ai and ready for occupancy on Septem- 
er 15. 


AGENTS’ MEETING 





National Association of Life Under- 
writers’ Convention at St. Louis 





SPEECHES TO 


BE SHORT 


Additions to Programme—Other Details About 
Gathering 

The delegates and alternates of the local as- 
sociations to the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Planters hotel in St. Louis beginning 
Tuesday, September 19, now number about 
1200. It is evident from the reservations being 
received by the railroads that there will be a 
very full attendance. In order to accommodate 
the delegates from the East on their return 
trips, the Pennsylvania Railroad has decided 
to run a specjal train leaving St. Louis some 
time between six and six-thirty on the evening 
of Thursday, September 21, and arriving in New 
York between six and seven o’clock on Friday, 
the 22d inst. An extra fare will be charged for 
those using this train. 

A few minor changes have been made in the 
complete programme, and William C. Edgar, 
editor of the Bellman of Minneapolis, will take 
extemporaneously on the subject of Life Insur- 
ance from the Layman’s Standpoint. Harold 
Peirce of the New York Life in Philadelphia is 
not going to give a written address, but will 
have much to say on the ways and means of 
writing $1,000,000 a year. His talk will be in- 
formal and will doubtless prove of great help to 
those in attendance. Many others will treat 
their subjects in a similar fashion, thus reliev- 
ing the delegates and visitors of any boredom 
that might arise from lengthy prepared 
addresses. Much interest is centering about the 
discussion on ‘Business Life Insurance,’’ which 
will be led by Edward A. Woods, president of 
the association, and ‘Effective Closing Sugges- 
tions,’’ which will be led by Lawrence Priddy, 
president of the New York Association and a 
vice-president of the Nationa! organization. 


JAMES H. WASHBURN APPOINTED 


James H. Washburn has been appointed ac- 
tuary of the Pan American Life of New Orleans, 
succeeding the late Isaac Davenport. Mr. 
Washburn’s familiarity with Mexican, Central 
and South American insurance affairs eminently 
qualify him for the place he has lately assumed. 


Beginning his insurance career in the actuarial . 


department of the Metropolitan Life, with 
which he remained for many years, Mr. Wash- 
burn resigned to become actuary of La Latina 
Americano Insurance Company of Mexico City, 
with which he was identified for about eleven 
years. Mr. Washburn has been active in con- 
sulting work in and about New York. He was 
also identified with a South American Company. 
The company with which Mr. Washburn is now 
associated has made rapid strides since its or- 
ganization. Its financial resources and agency 
force promise to bring the company still further 
in the ranks of American legal reserve life com- 
panies. 


LARGE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS 


Cc. C. Denis, who is connected with the Mu- 
tual Life’s office at Memphis, Tenn., proved a 
remarkable producer last year. He has already 
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qualified for the $100,000 Club. He was the 
first to qualify from the Memphis agency, which 
is under the supervision of J. B. Marmon as 
manager. The $200,000 Club year closes on 
November 1, and as Mr. Denis wrote and paid 
for $100,750 since May, exclusive of term, quar- 
terly and semi-annual premiums, the company 
is confident that he will pass the $200,000 mark. 
Mr. Denis has been covering the hardest ter- 
ritory in the agency. He joined the agency in 
October, 1915, and up to August 15, 1916, he 
had written 174 applications. Since January he 
has paid for $136,750. 


TRAVELERS SPECIALS NAMED 


The training school at the home office of the 
Travelers has just turned out a class of 
thirteen life and accident specials. Being a 
practical business corporation, the Travelers 
has no apprehensions in regard to the number 
and expects great things of these men, who are 
as follows: C. H. Pierce, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. 
Coffman, Chicago, Ill.; C. W. Howell, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; F. D. Masden, Des Moines, Iowa: 
E. F. Carey, Milwaukee, Wis.; S. D. Hender- 
shott, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. R. Klee, New York 
city; J. D. Bowers, Omaha, Neb.; A. S. Soren- 
sen, Omaha, Neb.; R. L. Smith, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; C. W. Campbell, Rochester, N. Y.: J. D. 
Kendrick, St. Louis, Mo. 

All these men had had experience in the field 
before and were brought to Hartford at the 
expense of the company to put in two weeks 
perfecting their knowledge of life and accident 
business. On Friday, September 1, their course 
of training was brought to a close with an au- 
tomobile ride about the city of Hartford and 
dinner at the Hartford Golf Club as guests of 
the Travelers. All were assigned to the cities 
from which they had come as specials, except 
Mr. Klee of New York was sent to the Balti- 
more branch office. 


JOHN A. HERNDON DIES 


On Tuesday, September 5, John A. Herndon 
died at his home in Kinston, N. C., in the fifty- 
second year of his age. He was agency man- 
ager in the Carolinas for the United Life and 
Accident of Concord, N. H., which company took 
over the North State Life of Kinston some 
months ago. Mr. Herndon was a native of 
Danville, Va., and became connected with the 
North State Life in 1907 as superintendent of 
agencies, becoming general manager shortly 
after. The immediate cause of death was 
Bright’s disease, complicated with heart 
trouble. 


NEW ASSESSMENT COMPANY 


The Sunflower State Life Association of 
McPherson, Kan., an assessment concern, has 
filed articles of incorporation, with its five of- 
ficers as directors and incorporators of the com- 
pany. It states that at present it owns no 
cash or property. The officers are: President, 
E. C. Prather; vice-president, H. C. Landrees, 
secretary, A. J. Shaw; treasurer, D. F. Kuns, 
and medical examiner, L. F. Quantius. 


ILLINOIS LIFE’S NEW POLICY 


The Illinois Life of Chicago announced a new 
contract at the recent meeting of the $100,000 
Club. The new policy is an endowment at age 
eighty-five and carries especially low premium 
rates. It will be issued to preferred male risks 
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only and will be issued only in multiples of 
$2000. In announcing the new policy to the field 
force the company states that the endowment 
at age eighty-five has been brought out for the 
purpose of meeting low current cost competition 
and will pay a lower commission than that paid 
on the regular whole life policies. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OBSERVED 

The Northern Life of Seattle celebrated its 
tenth anniversary on July 13, 14 and 15. In ob- 
servance of the event the company issued a 
handsome book neatly bound and profusely il- 
lustrated with half-tones showing the officers 
and the many agents, the home office building 
and details. One of the interesting features of 
the book is an article entitled ‘‘The Autobi- 
ography of an Application,’’ tracing the life 
from the rags to be converted into paper to 
the delivery of the policy upon payment of the 
premium. In April a contest was started, with 
the object of writing $2,000,000 new business be- 
fore July 10—a period of one hundred days. 
The results were remarkable. The volume pro- 
duced was $2,168,000. Prizes were awarded to 
the largest producers and others who qualified 
under the terms of the contest. The company 
was organized by two brothers, D. B. and T. M. 
Morgan, both of whom are still in charge of 
the company’s affairs. 


WOMAN LEADS BIG CLUB 

The membership of the $100,000 Club of the 
New York Life is 497 this year, an increase of 
105, with $57,159,126 of insurance paid for—a 
gain of over $11,000,000. Mrs. Alexander Mc- 
Coll of Colorado Springs achieved the presi- 
dency by writing 108 applications for $151,000. 
She is the widow of an agent for the New York 


Life, and, on his death in 1914, took up his 
work. She became a member of the $100,000 
Club during her first year and achieved the 
presidency in the second year. Of the vice- 
presidents at large, O. C. Intlekofer of Iowa 
stood second in volume, with $127,750. A. C. 
Smith of Iowa is vice-president for the Western 
division, with 124 applications for $119,250. The 
central department, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has forty-six members in the club, with 
2777 applications for $5,239,295. 


COMPANY TIDINGS 


As the birthday of Isaac Miller Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Federal Life of Chicago, occurred on 
September 6, September has been made Hamilton 
month in his honor. 

~-The Conservative Life of South Bend is putting 
on a special president’s month for September, and 
looks to eclipse all previous records. From the way 
the applications have started rolling in it looks as if 
all records will be broken. 

—The Germania Life of New York reports an in- 
crease of 100.7 per cent in new paid-for business in 
August, as compared to August, 1915, and 48.4 per 
cent for the first eight months of 1916, as compared 
to the same period in 1915. 

The Illinois Life of Chicago reports that August 
was another of the $2,000,000 months, the business 
being reported amounting to $2,072,000. At the agents’ 
meeting on August 30 and 31, 888 applications, for 
$616,000 insurance, were reported, 

—The period September 10 to November 30 has 
been set aside by the Equitable Life of New York as a 
policyholders’ service campaign. The idea was inau- 
gurated in 1914 on the theory that every Equitable rep- 
resentative should call on every one of his policy- 
holders at least once a year, and much good business 
has resulted. 


—The Western Life of Des Moines has set aside 


Thursday 


September as “‘allotment month.” An average of each 
agent’s three highest months for the year is made and 
the amount allotted to the agent. On a business in ex 
cess of this allotment the company pays cash prize. 
Allotment month in the past has proven both profit- 
able to the agent and to the company, and September, 
1916, is expected to be better than usual. 


LIFE NOTES 
—The Phenix Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Phenix, Ariz., has begun an advertising campaign 
showing the benefits of life insurance. 


—Frank K. Kohler, formerly superintendent of 
agents for the Manhattan Life, has been appointed 
field superintendent for the Franklin Life of Spring 
field, Ill. 


—General Thomas L. James, a director of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, died on Monday last at his 
home in New York city. He was postmaster of New 
York for eight years and postmaster-general under 
the administration of President Garfield. 


—John W. Waters has been appointed manager of 
the Hartford branch office of the life and accident de 
partments by the Travelers Insurance Company. Mr. 
Waters has been located in Dayton, Ohio, where he 
was supervising special agent of the company’s branch 
office in that city. 


—William L. Shepard has announced his retirement 
from the office of vice-president of the Central Life of 
Iowa, which he has creditably filled for the past eleven 
years. Mr. Shepard’s resignation became effective 
Saturday, September 9, and he will be succeeded by 
George E. Ayers. 


—The Travelers has lost a high officer for the time 
being in the mustering of Major James L. Howard, 
secretary of the company, into the Il ederal service. 
Major Howard was unexpectedly summoned last Sat- 
urday and left at once for the border to become 
brigade adjutant of the Fifth Separate Brigade at 
Nogales. 





A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
‘“‘Why is it that the 





Documents Which Convince Prospects 


Agents of life insurance companies will find any or all of the 








GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 
is writing so much more business now than it 
wrote in former years?”’ 

One Reason Is 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 
each year during the lifetime of the insured and 
the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 
communicate with 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 











leaflets listed below of great value in persuading prospects of 
the benefits of life insurance. They are prepared by a skilled 
life insurance writer who has made a close study of the de- 
mands and objections of prospects and will be found good 
business closers. Particulars concerning the leaflets follow: 


COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE:— 
Discussing the merits of life insurance for purposes of temporary 
and continuous protection and also as an investment. 

Per 100, $3.00; per 500, $12.00; per 1,000, $20.00. 

INVESTMENTS FOR PROFIT:—-An effective answer to 
the man who claims he can invest his money to better advantage. 

Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10,00; per 1,000, $15.00. } 

PRETTY GOOD PROPERTY TO OWN:—Showing that 
the value of life insurance does not deteriorate in years of 
financial depression as do other securities. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
REBATING:—Showing that rebating is poor policy, not 
only for the agent, but the insured. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS:—A_ number 
of pithy arguments driving home the advantages of life in- 
surance and combating objections. 
Per 100, $2.00; per 500, $7.00; per 1,000, $10.00. 
SOUND LIFE INSURANCE AS PROPERTY:—The 
value of life insurance as protection and as an investment. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
Send sixty cents for sample copies of the series. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WiLLiAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 








REAPERS 


Like the Ship’s Cook and the Artist, 
the Solicitor is a Creator 





PROVIDENTIAL JONES 


Shabby Clothing and Whiskers and Rank Tobacco 
with a Diet of Corned Beef Could But 
Obscure an Artist of Business 


(SEVENTH GossIP) 


When I was an insurance cub, office boy 
and a kind of private secretary to everybody, 
the company which chucked me four plunks 
per week slid into the doldrums. It seemed 
as if the concern just couldn’t procure new 
business. Something had to be done or the 
company was down and out. 

Who dug him up could be no affair of the 
boy who ran errands and provided the cashier 
with Astor House soft crab sandwiches. To 
the office boy he seemed like a special hand- 
out by Providence—just as if Providence had 
become sorry for the company, and that the 
byways and hedges of commerce had been 
searched and he had been yanked from no- 
where and put on the job. 

As to manly beauty he had his deficiencies. 
He was little and scrawny and _ sprouted 
bristly whiskers all over his face. He wore 
a wearied cast of countenance and dingy suit 
of black clothing. His appearance suggested 
an undertaker whose last funeral was far to 
the rear, and that there was little hope for an 
early death among his clients. 

His personal habits included smoking the 
blackest and strongest cigars which I could 
negotiate for him. And I think that the heavy 
fumes of strong tobacco had tanned his skin 
to its strange, unearthly color, as it had cer- 
tainly dyed his whiskers to a kind of dingy 
maroon, 

So far as the office boy knew he lived on 
tobacco and corned beef. He never left the 
office to eat, and daily required two sand- 
wiches of the latter delicacy. 

This description is, perhaps, more intimate 
and personal than it would be if he were alive. 
He died many years ago, and you can take 
certain liberties with dead men. Still, I do 
not believe, even if he were alive, that he 
would object to allusions as to his appearance 











and habits. Such things do not count with 
men of his caliber. Napoleon would care 
nothing that history tells of a dingy headgear, 
and Bismarck wanted in all his wrinkles when 
he sat for his portrait. 

The scrawny little man took a desk in the 
far corner of the office of the almost moribund 
life insurance company. There he smoked his 
rank tobacco and began to scrawl letter after 
letter—it was before the days of stenographic 
and typewriter conveniences. There he com- 
posed such advertisements for the daily papers 
as would inveigle the most pessimistic into the 
helef that a fortune awaited them in the 
agency field. There he held down his ancient 
office chair until you wondered if he wasn’t 
a part of the chair itself. 


EARLY ON DECK 

The office boy had taken stock in the whis- 
kered miracle from the first morning, when he 
found him impatiently waiting for the office to 
be opened up. The spick and span secretary 
sniffed at the old fellow’s florid and fervent 
advertisements, but he could not say that they 
were not worth what they cost for their in- 
sertion. Within a week, every morning a line 
of interested persons were waiting to inter- 
view the creator of business, and within three 
months the little concern had made its turn to 
more hopeful things. What was vastly more 
important was that although Jones, as I name 
him here, went with a far larger company, the 
energy, hope and power which had been in- 
stilled into everybody, from the president down 
to the humble chronicler of these notes, 
started the concern on the road to success. 
And if Jones had remained, it is dollars to 


horseshoe nails that the company would have - 


ended a big one, instead of being merged with 
another. Anyhow, the office boy beheld what 
one scrawny little old man would do, and it 
has been an inspiration for him for his life- 
time. 

The business of soliciting life insurance is 
a business of creating from what seems vacuity 
something valuable for both the insured and 
the agent. If the solicitor looks at his task in 
this way it is impossible for him to get dis- 
couraged. For if your task is to create some- 
thing out of what appears to be nothing, there 
can be little discouraging in viewing the 
nothing. 

He who has the task of creating has the 
most interesting task in the world. The pen- 
pusher, watching for the hand of the clock 





to swing to five, knows nothing of the de- 
lights—yes, and the pains—of the creator. From 
cooking in a ship’s galley to painting a master- 
piece for a salon—and digging out of his hole 
a hundred thousand dollar applicant—the re- 
wards of the creator are not measured by the 
gross exchange of commerce. Aside from the 
commissions on a hefty case the solicitor gains 
a victory which flushes his face and warms his 
heart so that all his world is roseate. 


To Be Enviep 

We fellows, reapers of the rate-book sow- 
ings, are to be envied. For once let us ac- 
knowledge the fact. If our tasks are as diffi- 
cult as any in this world of tasks, surely the 
rewards are commensurate with the diffi- 
culties. 

And think of the opportunity which is offered 
to all of us! We ourselves make our success 
or failure. Think of bewhiskered, old, shabby 
Jones! Suppose he had been content to take 
his salary of thirty per week, which was his 
initial pay with the company of lost hope, and 
lounge in his corner! Instead of a creator he 
would have been a consumer, and he would 
have consumed but a short time. 

It was a mystery where Jones came from. 
He must have been formerly a successful man 
of business whose luck for a time had de- 
serted him. But it has been told that he died 
a wealthy man—wealth procured from that 
amazing concentration at the arts of creation. 

These powers can be attained, to an extent 
anyhow, by the most feeble of us. As he looks 
back, the office boy can see that indefatigable 
determination, ceaseless perseverance and un- 
remitting toil, would make a Jones of poor 
material. Indeed, to the casual, the material 
of old Jones was anything but promising. 

Sosh! What is the material in man? Nelson 
was a puling and paltry young idler and 
somebody once said that great Abe Lincoln 
was the homeliest and altogether most un- 
couth man who ever ruled a nation. His 
seamed face and scrawny body are sacred to 
us, and we would not exchange him for the 
most glorious of Old World monarchs. 

We are creators. No matter what our limi- 
tions we have all the world before us. Where 
other men must knuckle down to the tasks 
assigned them, it is our glorious privilege to 
make our own tasks. Where others may have 
hours of toil assigned them, we make our 
own hours of toil. Responsibility? Well, I 
guess! But to be a creator is to be in the 
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line with the lords of the earth of all time, 
and to know that if you and I fail it is be- 
cause we have not acted well our parts. Glor- 
ious responsibility! Glorious because the path 
of creation has been the only path chosen by 
all of all time who have enjoyed to the full 
the exercise of all their powers and all their 
possibilities. 

Let us not complain that the cashier fills no 
definite pay envelope for us. Our pay en- 
velope is filled by ourselves. If the contents 
are small it is because we do not will it other- 
wise. Energy, hope, perseverance, determina- 
tion have their fullest play with those who 
create. And if we lack in these qualities we 
ourselves are to blame. As to these great 
qualities there is no man living who cannot 
make himself the peer of any one. 

TAKE A TRY 

Let us emulate Jones. Let us see in our 
own case what indefatigable industry, cease- 
less energy and absorbing interest and hope 
in our work will bring. Bring us little? Try 
it out and see. You can bet your eye-teeth 
that they will bring you, brother, more than 
a lack of these great qualities. 

Personally, I sometimes wish that I had a 
severe taskmaster. When I failed he might 
take me aside and ask me a few questions. 
He would find that I had not deserved suc- 
cess, and he would sneer at such things as 
“luck” and “happy chance.” 

We solicitors have our own lives in our 
keeping. If we drink skimmed milk and have 
to hunt for the necessary for the gas bill, it is 
our own fault. We may wiggle in our attempt 
to avoid acknowledging the responsibility for 
our own lack of zeal, but we can never wiggle 
away the fact. Show me the successful solici- 
tor, and if we dig into his interior we will 
find the qualities of old Jones. And these 
qualities are seldom born with a man. Fred- 
erick the Great was an idler in his youth, and 
in his old age he never wasted a second. He 
created from a sterile wilderness one of the 
most productive and wealthy kingdoms the 
world has ever known. 

Go at it, brother! Slam up the cover of 
your desk at 9 A. M. to-morrow. Hump your- 
self through the working hours of the new 
day. Keep it up. If you don’t land some- 
thing big in the next month it will be because 
the big something is a little coy and will come 
later. One of the joys of creation is that the 
result of toil may be just around the corner 
and be ready to leap out of seeming noth- 
ingness. 


ELECTS NEW SECRETARY 

The Rockford Life of Rockford, IIll., has 
elected a new secretary. Robert B. Sturtevant 
is the new incumbent. The company has made 
good progress during the present year. Since 
the first of January the company has passed the 
$3,000,000 mark in insurance in force, and by 
the end of the year will be eligible for mem- 
bership in the American Life Convention, for 
which it will apply. 


—-J. A. Blum has resigned as agency manager at 
Des Moines for the Equitable Life of New York, 
taking effect October 1. 


HINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

My father’s farm in Western New York 
was stony and hard to work. My earliest 
recollections centered about a stone-boat and 
piles of stones—stone fences, stone well, stone 
foundations, stone bruises—I could always 
find a stone to throw at a stray dog or pussy. 
But, with the stones removed, what crops! 
What wonderful clover! What splendid old- 
fashioned eight-rowed corn! What juicy yel- 
low pippins! What a stand of oats! What 
garden “sass”! Great soil, if you once got 
down to it—productive, if you got your seed 
into the mellow loam. ‘That’s it! Just like 
stony hearts—‘“‘hearts’ I said. You've seen 
‘em. Hard to reach the fertile sub-soil—takes 
a long time to properly prepare and seed them. 
Before you sow the good seed of protection 
you must remove the stony obstacles that 
hinder and break up the fallow ground. Say, 
it pays sometimes not to say a word about life 
insurance to one of these hard-hearted, hard- 
headed, hard-bitted old sinners until you have, 
by social relations, courtesy in business, little 
kindness to himself and loved ones, picked 
out the “calcareous conglomerates” from his 
soul—two very big words, but look ’em up and 
try out the process. 

“T wouldn’t take life insurance if you gave 
it to me and paid all the premiums,” said a 
fanatic to “yours truly” one day. Softening 
of the brain. All the papers that cuss read 
were some back numbers of a “Weakly” pub- 
lished in a village of six hundred shriveled 
souls. All he knew wouldn’t fill a pewter 
teaspoon. I was so mad I wanted to choke 
such ignorant, selfish vaporings of a diseased 
brain down where his Adam’s apple grew. 
Wouldn't you? But I didn’t, no sir’ee. I 
began to question him to find out why he was 
so prejudiced, so bitter. Finally he told me. 
More than thirty years ago his father died, 
and in the bureau drawer the relict found a 
yellow paper. Upon referring it to the J. P.— 
the only attorney in town—it was discovered 
to be a certificate of insurance (?) in the 
order of “/t’s Easy Picking,’ which institution 
had died before his ‘‘dear daddy” and was 
worthless. I didn’t laugh—wanted to, but 
knew better. Well, I went to work on the 
tobacco chewer in earnest, and took him 
through the primary, intermediate and gram- 
mar grades. When I had him ready for the 
high school he wanted me to send him some 
reading matter, and I did; I learned later that 
he read it aloud to ma instead of reading the 
“Weakly.” Sure I got him. But he would 
have “canned” me if I had laughed when he 
recited that yarn about “It’s Easy Picking.” 
And please notice—however big a fool a man 
may be, never make fun of the mistakes he 
or his father may have made in buying “some- 
thing for nothing.” Talk to him as if he was 
your equal or better—bring him up to your 
level (of thinking) don’t get down to his. 

He had $10,000 payable to his wife. Two 
years after he took it with me I called on him 
again. He shook hands, and then exclaimed, 
“You can’t write me for any more life insur- 
ance!” I smiled, and asked him if I could see 
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him for five minutes before I left town. He 
smiled, and said, “If you can catch me when 
I am not busy, yes!” Next morning went 
around to his office; found him in and alone. 
Walked in and sat down across the desk from 
him, waited until he looked up, then said 
“Good morning, Mr, C. You have $10,000 
payable to Mrs. C. but nothing to your only 
daughter. You would want this $10,000 pay- 
able to her, wouldn’t you?” “Yes,” he replied 
“That’s wise,’ I answered. “Doctor will be 
here at 12 for ten minutes. What's your 
daughter’s full name?” He’s dead now, and 
both his wife and daughter received $10,000, 
Did you follow the process? 
R. O. Ticrtos. 


KEEP IN TRIM 


Don’t tackle a difficult case when you feel 
And know you are far below “par,” 

If the job’s a big one don’t tackle the deal 
Unless you're as bright as a “star.” 

Keep in good condition of body and mind, 
Have all your “reserve” at command, 

Ten chances to one you will cheerfully find 
Your ‘‘case” you will readily land. 


If handling your “biz” in a half-hearted way 
Your “prospect” will interest lack, 
There’s nothing so catching the wise ones all 
say 
As when you seem weak “in the back.” 
The confident man who shows vigor and grit 
Will kindle in others a fire, 
Will cause them at once to both “git up and 
git” — 
From “muck” of a lack of desire. 


Your brains are at all times your best stock 
in trade, 
Your tools are your wisdom and tact, 
Persistence and energy always will aid 
At opportune moment to act. 
Avoid dissipation and keep your mind clear, 
Be courteous and always polite, 
But never a moment obsequious appear 
And near to the top you'll alight. 


If your liver’s in shape, digestion “O. K.,” 
And smiles chase the gloom from your face, 

If studied with care’s every word that you say 

Your manhood you never disgrace. 

You'll sure be a winner when others will fail, 
Your life will be one of content; 

Each stroke that you make “hit the head of 

the nail,” 

For there’s joy in accomplishment. 


—AuGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


TWO REPUBLICS LIFE 


In September, 1915, A. H. Rodes became sec- 
retary and manager of the Two Republics Life 
of El Paso. Since that time Mr. Rodes has car- 
ried on a constructive policy, whereby the com- 
pany has been placed on a substantial financial 
basis. By disposing of the home office building, 
and the investment of the cash in high-grade 
interest-bearing securities, a healthy increase 
in surplus has been effected. 
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September 28, 1916 


FOREIGN NOTES 


British Ordinary Life Insurance as Shown 
in Board of Trade Reports 





INFLUENCE OF WAR 





Results of American Companies Operating 
Abroad—Policies in Force—Statistics of 
Interest 


(From Our London Correspondent) 


The recently-issued Board of Trade return 
covers the statements of life assurance and 
annuity business, and abstracts of actuarial 
reports in respect of life assurance business 
deposited with that authority during the year 
ended December 31 last, and, as the financial 
year of the majority of the offices ends with 
the calendar year, it follows that the bulk of 
the accounts which form the basis of the ex- 
cellent summaries with which the volume 
closes have reference to the twelve months 
terminating with December 31, 1914. For this 
reason the total figures now given are of espe- 
cial interest, inasmuch as about five months 
of that year were subject to war conditions. 


New BusINESS 

The new business results have, naturally 
enough, witnessed some falling off; but the 
wonder is not that this has occurred but that 
it has been so comparatively small. The num- 
ber of new ordinary policies issued within the 
United Kingdom, by companies established 
within the United Kingdom, was 262,673, 
showing the unimportant reduction of 41,358. 
The sums assured were £52,951,043, or £6,048,- 
214 less than in the preceding year. Single 
premiums, at £515,599, disclose an advance of 
£41,657, and yearly renewal premiums, at 
£2,261,972, a drop. of £188,684. The new poli- 
cies issued by the same companies in respect 
of business out of the United Kingdom were 
17,03I—a decrease of 3392, as compared with 
the previous period; the sums assured, at 
£7,127,015, being £1,501,843 down. Here also 
single premiums showed an advance, but in 
this case the small one of £409, and came to 
£9397; the yearly renewal premiums of £285,- 
688 exhibiting a reduction of £78,134. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES’ EXPERIENCE 


Companies established out of the United 
Kingdom, but operating here, reported 5717 
new policies with £2,472,477 in sums assured, 
single premiums of £33,265, and yearly pre- 
miums of £119,537—in each instance a diminu- 
tion being apparent. The figures for the three 
great American companies are given as below: 





Number Yearly 
of Sums Single | Renewal 
NAME OF ComPANY. Pol- As- Pre- Pre- 

icies. sured. |miums. |miums. . 

ee & & £ 
Equitable, New York.. 689} 388,321} 13.441] 21,832 
Mutual, New York..... 787| 415,993 1,420} 21,086 
New York Life........ 169} 82,065] ...... 3,691 














Poticies IN Force 


The summary of policies in force with Brit- 
ish offices is compiled from the last valuation 
returns, and as these largely cover quinquen- 
nial periods, although annual valuations are 
becoming more common than formerly, it fol- 
lows that the totals arrived at for the amount 
of business in force is likely to understate 
rather than otherwise the actual position. The 
latest summary shows a total of 2,709,641 
“with profits” policies in force, assuring £701,- 
355,871, thus representing an increase of 46,954 
policies and of £10,237,832 in sums assured. 
“Without profits” policies are also moving up- 
ward, and now number 524,130, for £168,383,- 
092, or 7323 and £4,518,344, respectively, more 
than last time. The following tables give the 
aggregate numbers and amounts of the policies 
in force with British offices under the different 
classes: 
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* 229, or $£278,795 more than before, and mis- 


cellaneous items came to £435,674, an increase 
of £228,581. Claims advanced, as was only to 
be expected, those on business within the 
United Kingdom requiring £23,965,900, a rise 
of £2,787,966; and those on business out of 
the United Kingdom taking £2,680,209, an ex- 
pansion of £267,033. Surrenders were £2,208,- 
313 and £330,458, respectively, annuities were 
£2,640,750 and £130,542, bonuses in cash and in 
reduction of premium £1,053,475 and £55,820, 
and commission £1,386,606 and £251,739. The 
remaining items are not divided between 
United Kingdom business and otherwise. Ex- 
penses of management took £2,546,832, a de- 
crease of £76,669; shareholders’ dividends and 
profits £525,339, an increase of £21,633, and 
depreciation written off and transfers to in- 
vestment reserve £2,923,611, an increase of 
£301,808. The life assurance fund at the end 


WITH PROFITS 
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Once again the figures show the great popu- 
larity of endowment assurances (as evidenced 
by the large increase, particularly in the “with 
profits” section); and the continued advance 
in favor of whole term of life “without prof- 
its” policies, several forms of which are now 
freely advertised by the companies. 


The number of immediate annuities in force 


is returned at 52,876, an advance of 2671; the 
amount covered per annum being £2,656,979, 
or £94,136 more than before. Deferred an- 
nuities number 30,361, a decrease of 380; but 
the amount covered, at £639,116 (per annum), 
is £20,026 more than last time. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT FIGURES 

The summary of revenue account figures of 
3ritish offices shows premiums of £28,999,205 
(an increase of £855,904) on business within 
the United Kingdom, and premiums of £3,284,- 
525 (a decrease of £62,711) on business out of 
the United Kingdom. Annuities (U. K.) 
brought in £1,938,860, and (out of U. K.) 
£39,401. Interest, less tax, produced £15,180,- 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE AS 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS 
. VOLUME. 
Number. Amount. ——_————_ —_— 
‘ | 
In Number. In Amount. 
a a —— er eas 
795,568 | 356,708,346 —3,539 | —1,371,151 
69,473 39,573,095 +1,646 +522,079 
1 ,762,732 289 306,285 +42,720 +9,276,575 
71,187 8,764,084 +3,875 +418,201 
10,681 7,004,061 +2,252 +1,392,128 
2,709,641 701,355,871 +46,954 10,237,832 
INCREASE OR DECREASE AS 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS 
: VOLUME, 
Number. Amount. TE 
In Number. In Amount. 
£ £- 
214,545 77,732,794 +2,571 +2,022,081 
22,860 10,618,567 +633 | +280,658 
212,845 41,168 505 +1411 | +583,310 
41,475 8,972,057 +1,061 | +272,395 
4,798 1,943,933 —39 24,012 
27,607 27 ,947 237 +1,686 +1,385,912 
524,130 168,383,093 +7,323 44,518,344 








of the year amounted to the large sum of 
£390,053,841, having advanced by no less than 
£9,208,390 during the twelve months. 


BALANCE SHEETS 

Many of the companies undertaking life as- 
surance business transact also fire and other 
branches of insurance, and the figures of these 
branches are included in the summary, as also 
are those relating to industrial life funds, ete. 
The total assets and liabilities comes to the 
huge sum of £551,009,169. The capital amounts 
to the comparatively insignificant sum of £19,- 
167,041; the ordinary life assurance fund to 
the enormous total of £380,485,557, an increase 
of £8,963,838; and the industrial fund to £58,- 
669,003, an increase of £2,906,768. The sink- 
ing fund and capital redemption fund is given 
at £6,313,470, the fire insurance fund at £22,- 
243,506, the accident and employers’ liability 
funds at £2,975,051, the marine and general 
insurance funds at £15,071,040, and the general 
reserve and investment reserve funds at £13,- 
167,532, an advance being shown in each case. 
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Profit and loss is given at £7,480,755, and the 


other items on the liabilities side are unim- 
portant. 

The largest item among the assets is for 
debentures at £136,953,908, mortgages of £114,- 
106,383 being second. Once again the healthy 
condition of the business is shown by the small 
amount of the only “paper asset,’ namely, 
£1,449,809 for establishment and purchase of 
business accounts, etc., this sum showing a de- 
crease of £30,325 on the preceding year’s total. 


BritisH INDUSTRIAL Lire ASSURANCE 

That in the matter of new business British 
industrial life assurance should, in common 
with the ordinary branch, feel to some extent 
the effects of the war is no more than was to 
be expected. The recently-issued Board of 
Trade returns—dealing largely with the re- 
sults for the year 1914—show, however, how 
slight such effect has been. Thus the number 
of new industrial policies issued in the period 
covered was no less than 7,501,201, or 731,698 
less than in the preceding twelve months, a 
shrinkage of under ten per cent; while the sums 
assured, at £87,486,107, disclose a falling off 
of no more than £6,708,184, or below eight per 
cent. 

On the other hand, the revenue account 
figures manifest substantial increases. The 
premiums came to _ £17,982,777, represent- 
ing an advance of £691,136, interest, less tax, 
yielding £2,116,699, a rise of £91,947, and mis- 
cellaneous items producing £361,782, or £61,108 
more than before. Claims, not unnaturally, 


were—at £7,828,831—somewhat higher than 
last time, the increase being £592,427; but sur- 
renders, at £269,433, were less by £4784. Com- 
mission took £4,618,209, and, being paid upon 
a larger premium income than that returned in 
the last volume, was £113,370 higher than at 
the figure previously recorded. On the other 
hand, expenses of management, at £3,401,016, 
were £47,800 lower—a circumstance that is the 
more remarkable in view of the generous 
manner in which the offices provided for those 
members of the staff who joined the forces. 
Shareholders’ dividends and profits were less 
than last time by £30,122, and required no more 
than £728,062; and miscellaneous items of 
outgo (being mainly transfers to investment 
reserve) were, at £734,893, £68,292 up. The life 
assurance fund showed at the end of the year 
an addition of £2,880,214, and amounted to 
£58,700,590. 

A considerable proportion of the industrial 
life offices (and almost all the larger com- 
panies) value their liabilities annually, conse- 
quently the table of assurances in force is 
more closely up-to-date than is the case with 
that relating to the ordinary section. The total 
number of policies in force now recorded is 
the enormous one of 38,004,956, and an in- 
crease of 448,708 is thus registered. The aggre- 
gate amount assured is £433,900,645, represent- 
ing the striking increment of £5,209,720. The 
hold which the mighty “Prudential” has upon 
the business is sufficiently exhibited by its total 
of 20,085,010 for policies in force, the amount 
covered thereby reaching £261,235,183—figures 
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A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
‘“‘Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 
each year during the lifetime of the insured and 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 
If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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which, in each case, manifest a substantial 
advance, 

Whole term of life policies number 30,933,- 
650, or 180,111 more than before, the sums 
assured rising, by £2,386,295, to £322,617,386. 
Endowments and endowment assurances now 
total 3,951,664, for £82,451,823, the increases 
being 133,930 and £687,327, respectively. Joint 
lives and miscellaneous policies stand at 846,- 
110, for £21,876,787, and advances of 61,918 and 
£1,901,131 are thus brought out; and free and 
paid-up policies (mostly whole life) have 
reached 2,273,532, for £6,954,649, in succession 
to 2,200,783, for #£6,710,682. Of the last- 
mentioned class the “Prudential” accounts for 

London, Sept. 15, 1916. CHARTERS. 


WEST COAST-SAN FRANCISCO LIFE 
GAINS 

A very pleasing statement is presented by 
the West Coast-San Francisco Life as of June 
30 last, for it shows that, after making due pro- 
vision for all liabilities and adding $10,000 to its 
deferred dividend fund, it has increased its sur- 
plus by $8541 during the half-year, bringing 
that item up to $39,897. In the same time the 
company’s assets were augmented by the sum of 
$233,000, having aggregated $2,736,000 on June 30. 
At that date the company had more than $33,- 
000,000 of insurance in force, embracing both 
ordinary and industrial. It is anticipated that 
the gains of the last half of this year will ex- 
ceed those mentioned above. The officers are 
to be congratulated upon making so satisfactory 
a record. 





business closers. 
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Documents Which Convince Prospects 


Agents of life insurance companies will find any or all of the 
leaflets listed below of great value in persuading prospects of 
the benefits of life insurance. They are prepared by a skilled 
life insurance writer who has made a close study of the de- 
mands and objections of prospects and will be found good 
Particulars concerning the leaflets follow: 


COMMONSSENSE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE:— 
Discussing the merits of life insurance for purposes of temporary 
and continuous protection and also as an investment. 


Per 100, $3.00; per 500, $12.00; per 1,000, $20.00. 
INVESTMENTS FOR PROFIT:—An effective answer to 
the man who claims he can invest his money to better advantage. 

Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10,00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
PRETTY GOOD PROPERTY TO OWN: 


the value of life insurance does not deteriorate in years of 
financial depression as do other securities. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 





Showing that rebating is poor policy, not 
only for the agent, but the insured. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS:—A number 


of pithy arguments driving home the advantages of life in- 
surance and combating objections. 


Per 100, $2.00; per 500, $7.00; per 1,000, $10.00. 
SOUND LIFE 


value of life insurance as protection and as an investment. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
Send sixty cents for sample copies of the series. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





Showing that 


INSURANCE AS PROPERTY:—The 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 





Opportunities in a Growing Field 
Pointed Out 





FACTS THAT COUNT 





Helpful Suggestions for Soliciting Group and 
Corporation Insurance 


The growing importance of business insur- 
ance is being appreciated more and more by 
corporations and individvals engaged in busi- 
ness. Its relation to credit is fully appreciated 
by many banks. The Travelers Agents Record 
in a recent issue made the following comments, 
which will prove helpful to the solicitor: 


According to Dun and Bradstreet there is 
an average between 14,000 to 15,000 failures 
every year in the United States, a large num- 
ber of which would have been prevented by the 
use of adequate sinking funds or credit re- 
sources. 

The present custom of every well regulated 
bank and bonding institution in demanding a 
statement of the life insurance carried by those 
seeking loans is to find out what value is placed 
on the character and brains back of the notes 
before they give credit, for credit, the basis of 
all business, is personal and individual. The 
human element is vital, finance and material 
factors are a means only. 

Business of all kinds has its mortality and its 
periods of readjustment similar to the life of 
every individual.. Prosperity or failure, partial 
or complete, depends on the individual manage- 
ment, and that management may depend on the 
life of a single individual. More often it de- 
pends on a number of individuals whose co- 
ordinated experience and ability are all neces- 
sary to the organization. Success may depend 
upon the character and experience of the presi- 
dent, on the administrative ability of the gen- 
eral manager, the experience of the sales man- 
ager, the special knowledge of heads of depart- 
ments or of experts whose character and value 
are such that their loss is soon reflected in the 
business of the company. 


PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 

If this holds good of corporations, it is even 
more true of partnerships where the loss is 
concentrated and where reorganization, litiga- 
tion or impairment often follows a partner’s 
death. 

If fire insurance and marine insurance at- 
tached to the bill of exchange is absolutely es- 
sential for the protection of material that can 
be immediately replaced, business life insurance 
protecting the greater asset of the human fac- 
tor is of even greater importance. 

It is incumbent upon the head of a business to 
take into account not only his own value com- 
mercially, but that of other executives and of 
any man whose specialized knowledge is an as- 
set in the business. 

Business life insurance provides the most cer- 
tain means for the protection of a corporation. 

It makes good as far as possible the financial, 
technical and administrative loss of a man’s 
death or impairment by providing cash at his 
death or at a stipulated date. 

It enhances the credit of the company. 


It allows the corporation to borrow money at 
more reasonable terms. 

It often gives credit where it would otherwise 
be refused. 

It may be extended to protect the business 
against the death of anyone who is endorsing 
the paper or backing the business financially. 

It provides through its endowment forms the 
most methodical and cheapest method of creat- 
ing the sinking fund to meet bonds or other ob- 
ligations as they mature with the further ad- 
vantage that in case of death the sinking fund 
in whole or in a part is immediately attained. 


HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 
In case of a partnership it provides a cash 
fund which would make liquidation possible 
without financial loss. 


It allows a partner to acquire a deceased part- , 


ner’s interest in the business while at the same 
time it protects the interest of the deceased 
partner. 

It obviates any possibility of such an interest 
getting into unfriendly hands, as has often been 
the case through the mistakes or manipulation of 
unwise, indifferent or unscrupulous administra- 
tors or advisors. 

Many a most promising business has had to be 
given up on the eve of great success because of 
the death of a partner and the demand of the 
executors of that partner’s estate for the money 
invested in it. It prevents forced liquidation. 

In partnerships also, it enhances the credit of 
the firm, it allows them to borrow money at 
more reasonable terms, it gives credit where it 
would otherwise be refused. 

In times of great financial depression or some 
sudden unexpected emergency it may be the 
only cash immediately available. 

It is an additional asset whose cash value 
year by year can be carried to the asset ac- 
count. 

GROUP INSURANCE 

Agents soliciting life insurance should awake to 
their opportunities. There is no business in the 
world where the possibilities of development are 
greater than the life insurance business, for to 
the insurance of individual lives has been added 
group insurance and business insurance, both 
new fields in the pioneer stages of development 
and capable of enormous expansion, 





ARGUMENT AND SUGGESTION 


I have stated in a former article that many 
a man has been talked into signing an applica- 
tion, and then talked out of it again. Close 
your business at the opportune moment and 
then move on. 

Besides the fault of talking too much, there 
is another grievous fault of too much argu- 
ment. To argue simply produces combativeness 
on the part of your prospect. You are only 
building opposition in his mind. When neces- 
sary to correct a statement or a question that 
is evidently combative, do so as tactfully as 
possible, and with as few words as possible, 
inserting some suggestion in your reply that 
will tend to divert the other’s mind to some 
other line of thought, and when possible, agree 
with the statement made, or in part, if neces- 
sary, tactfully and carefully without excite- 
ment correcting his erroneous impression. 

Many cases are written by some suggestion, 
many times an indirect remark will tend to 
create an impression in your favor. 

I remember once calling on a _ prosperous 
farmer, whom I was told no insurance man had 
ever been able to interest. In fact, he had the 
reputation of being decidedly discourteous to 
insurance salesmen. 

I was warned as to his idiosyncrasies and so 


timed my trip as to reach his home at mid- 
day, when I knew he would be at his home for 
the noonday meal, and his mind not on the field 
work outside. 

I drove up to his residence and asked how far 
it was to where Mr. X...... lived (whom I 
knew resided some five or six miles distant) 
and when he replied, I asked if we could get 
dinner at his home, and he, of course, said come 
in, he was always out to make fifty cents or a 
dollar any time, and this I also knew. 

While at the table, he hinted around with 
questions to know what business I had with his 
neighbor—and it gave me the opening I wanted. 
My reply was to arrange an income matter for 
his wife. The farmer’s wife was handing around 
the dishes, and spoke out promptly, ‘“‘What kind 
of an income is it?’’ 

Right there and then I gave the farmer’s 
wife the spiel I had in view, addressing my re- 
marks to her, and answering her questions all 
the time, but talking at the farmer himself 
indirectly. He did not see me looking at him, 
but I was suggesting for him alright. I told the 
wife I had a little booklet I would be glad to 
read to her on the front porch after dinner, be- 
fore I left for Mr. X....’s place. 

After I had finished, I looked at the wife 
and saw her nod her head to her husband. He 
then turned to me and asked what it would cost 
for an income of $500 per year payable to his 
wife. 

I secured the application for a $10,000 con- 
tinuous instalment policy, now known as life 
income plan, and check for the premium on a 
party regarded as an impossible case, by talk- 
ing and suggesting indirectly. 

Had I told my business before we sat down at 
the table that farmer would probably have told 
me he did not serve dinners to anyone. 

Learn all about your prospect possible before 
you call, and you will be able to decide whether 
a direct or indirect approach is best for each 
case.—Grigsby T. Sibley, Alabama Manager Equit- 
able Life of New York. 

LIFE INSURANCE OF 10915 ACCORD- 
ING TO STATES 

In another part of this issue of THe Spec- 
TATOR there appears an interesting tabulation 
dealing with the life insurance business of 
1915. The exhibit shows the several compa- 
nies classified according to their home States, 
thereby indicating the distribution of the life 
insurance interests throughout the country. 
There are now forty-seven States and Terri- 
tories having one or more legal reserve life 
insurance companies within their borders, the 
largest numbers being in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa and Texas. 

Seven important items are shown for the 
several companies, and following each is a 
column indicating the rank held by each com- 
pany in that item as compared with the entire 
list. At the end of the tables dealing with 
the companies the totals for each State are 
shown and also the rank in the respective 
items. 

The figures given include industrial business 
as well as ordinary, so that the tables cover 
the entire legal reserve life insurance business 
of United States companies. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN 1915, ARRANGED BY HOME STATES, WITH RANK IN SEVEN IMPORTANT ITEMS — 


NAME OF 
COMPANY. 


ALABAMA, 
Great Southern..... peeeneeeennre 
Lincoln Reserve..............00+: 
Protective Life... pie eee 
Southerm States......cccccsssess 


. ARKANSAS. 
Home Life and Accident..... ; 


CALIFORNIA. 
California State............... 
Great Republic............. 
Occidental... pow 
Pacific Mutual......... 
West Coast-San Fran.{.... 
Western States......... 


Cororapo, 
Bankers International. . 
Capitol Life 
NONE a55.5:65:4 05:88 60- 
German-American. ..... 





CONNECTICUT. 
tna Lile.. isa 
Connecticut General..... 
Connecticut Mutual....... 
Phoenix Mutual......... 
Travelers...........++. 


. DELAWARE. 
Continental............. : 
Home of Americat........ 


_ . Dist. oF COLUMBIA. 
NT I a ere 


FLoripA. 
CRONE 5 os shed sire essed 


_ GEORGIA. 
ee ere 
PES verbs ctubvaeconsdvenas 


Tahoe State. ..5.00csevscess 


ILLINOIS. 
American Bankers. 
SIMD EMIO, seis asvee eves causes 
Continental Assurance. . viet 
Federal Life. 3 ath shave Suni ees 
ke naeae eid 
Franklin Life....5....5.00 
IN HAMID S <5 5a 5,050 0:4:0-o'n0 60 KG ORE 
Marquette L 7 ACR ETT oe 
National of U.S. A.. 
North American. 
Old Colony........ 
Peoples Life......... 
Peoria LEC... ...0.0.000- ; 
Protective League................. 
MEME ccc cnt i vesaie ee aves | 
Scandia Life........ ‘ me 
U. S. Ann. and Life. . (Sw get ke 








INDIANA. 
American Central................. 
Central State. . dak ae eae 
Conservative Life................. 
Parmers Mational...........scs00 
Indiana National................. 
Indianapolis Life 
Intermediate........... 
Eh INO Katt oii. ss occcevdeieaccees 
Lexington Life................ 
Lincoln National.... 
Meridian L ife “PROOe ee Per rere. 


Peseies Lille... PEEP OR ee Te 
Public Savingst......-... Rieieca inert 
ee SE roe 
Mee oS kao ea a ecpeduwee 





8 Sa e 
SOMME ATs Binks aies's ovsciceenn pon 
Enuitable a Feiarenin lewis wetshte waloisin | 


INT INTO 56 5 os c0 0 s0.e6 ho 'o-'oa | 
PIN RES is 65s siden de ooes oe 


OS Se en | 
MPN RIMION 60.5555 o'5.6 6001s paso vaaien 
a es ee ee 
NIRS ai hihivis.iasckirceeeaaah 


KANSAs. | 
Bank Savings..... 
Central Life...... he ae 
Farmers and Bankers............ . 
Home Mutual.. Ae i 
Manese0dies: i... 0-60.00. 00.0 








; Commenced 
Business 


| 


1908 
1913 
1907 
1906 


1910 | 


1912 
1913 | 
1906 
1868 
1915*| 
1910 | 


1911 | 
1905 | 
1913 
1911 


1850 


1910 


1910 
1913 


1910 





1910 | 














Premium 
and 

Annuity 

Receipts. 


3 
152,461 


60,980 | 


170,609 
604,118 


141,149 


622,530 
288,266 
351,778 
5,808,861 
1,216,609 
"675, 344 


8,5 
615 BD 
76, 442 
144614 


13,285,875 
2'868,327 
7,492,914 
5,999,083 

10,988,286 


427,977 
528,748 


309,924 


22,040 


81,323 
71,665 


263,484 


265,831 
461,042 
66,907 
666,641 
89,348 
1,521,527 
2,314,243 
127,016 
2,632,597 
$29,570 


1,065,619 
38,083 
41,718 
80,158 

322,374 
300,626 
197,507 


69,754 


489,720 
7,275,084 
150,004 
1,250,536 
3,299,302 
234,764 
198,837 
69,142 
765,967 


112,276 


208,156 
147,435 
347,494 
146,912 

26,349 


| Rank. 


76 
124 
107 

52 

73 


233 
194 
172 


11 
30 
16 


14 


98 


196 
136 
110 

61 


201 




































































* Reorganized this year, 


} Transacts ordinary and industrial business. 


l "| l l l l 
Payments ] New | | | Funds 
Total to Business Insurance | Admitted | Apportioned 
Income. | Rank Policy- |Rank, Paid | Rank.| in Force. | Rank.| Assets. | Rank.| and Rank. 
holders. | For. | | | Unamigned. — 
_ | — | = a _ 
| | | | Inter-s 
$ | | $ | $ | 4 $ 
193,250 | 167 | 50,516 | 147 986,750 | 195 | 4,698, 574 | 167 | 580,439 | 150 226,976 | 133 
81,205 | 207 | 17,223 | 194 879,400 | 200| 1,155,750 | 221 | 194,558 | 212 143,681 | 187 Americ 
210,887 | 166 | 43,326 | 157 1,225,601 | 180 | 5,495,092 | 157 | 653,896 | 144 237,473 | 130 Louisi: 
685,292 | 84 255,891 | 73 3,615,777 | 106 | 17,184,484 82} 1,759,506 83 177,614 | 157 Pan-A: 
| | | 
| | | | 
145,833 | 185 56,572 | 141 1,007,000 | 193 | 4,496,386 170 | 886,218 123 290,365 113 Union 
1 | | 
| | | 
709,805 | gi | 133,084 96 6,981,146 61 | 15,349,747 88 | 1,458,684 95 816,001 57 Baltim 
344,486 | 124 | 37,533 | 163 6,022,279 70 | 8,643,148 | 126 | 813,973 | 129 645,434 63 Eurek: 
421,112 | 108 | 114,730 | 103 3,908,805 | 101 | 11,438,357 | 106 | 1,180,374 | 108 324,398 | 105 Immec 
7,655,391 | 22 3,138,787 24 | 21,152,821 25 | 160,659,702 21 | 33,430,514 21 3,432,829 21 Mary] 
1,329,267 55 348,078 63 | 10,669,733 45 | 32,108,416 57 | 2,513,074 71 332,234 | 103 Mutu: 
818,757 74 59,33 94 7,173,788 58 | 18,039,131 79 | 2,067,624 79 | 1,070, 023 45 Mutuz 
| | | 
10,494 | 235 3,f 220 221,668 | 228 | 325,554 | 234 | 195,071 | 221 | 150,608 | 180 Berks} 
732,257 80 197,122 82 5,473,048 74 | 18,088,122 78 1,848,392 82 | 275,267 | 116 Bostor 
312,018 | 131 13,870 | 201 1,202,548 | 181 | 2,548,583 | 192 | 873,770 | 125 | 588,240 67 Colum 
168,307 | 175 21,145 | 188 2,604,969 | 125 | 4/139,469 | 171 | 351,925 | 180 | 247,384 | 128 John I 
| | Massa 
| | | Metha 
18,686,769 11 | 12,832,517 10 | 71,186,934 11 | 407,959,099 11 | 112,954,358 10 | 16,408,094 9 New I 
3,712,675 31 | 1,509,484 31 | 19,971,589 27 | 95,984,981 29 | 16,232,628 31 | 1,833,034 30 State | 
11,007,093 16 | 7,900,326 14 i 19 | 237,784,932 17 | 74,167,854 16 | 4,426,233 19 
8,159,675 21 | 4,943,941 20 | 18,924, 167,512,999 20 | 40,026,984 20 | 2,652,868 24 
15,455,742 14 | 6,573,327 17 | 79,237,156 9 | 394,815,205 13 | 82,114,570 14 | 6,390,476 17 Detroi 
| | Grang 
| | | Michi; 
602,349 | 87 | 118,684 | 102 3,002,463 | 115 | 14,996,097 91 | 1,641,564 87 | 893,017 49 North 
562,863 | 93 | 182,341 86 4,641,144 87 | 16,049,381 87 | 782,398 | 131 | 148,141 | 182 Penin 
| | | Prefer 
| | Roma: 
336,411 | 126 97,563 | 109 3,972,104 98 | 8,844,547] 124 505,467 | 157 | 144,150 | 186 
' Midla 
30,865 | 229 1,706 | 227 554,500 | 213 2,295,118 | 200 231,618 | 203 114,966 | 201 — 
Yort 
North 
120,794 | 189 58,114 | 140 960,335 | 197 1,308,235 | 218 176,086 | 217 113,168 | 205 Suret} 
77,911 | 210 12,649 | 205 1,524,000 | 167 1,944,910 | 205 159,153 | 221 104,585 | 212 Twin | 
304,391 | 134 44,663 | 156 4,207,828 93 8,011,149 | 133 493,235 | 158 216,079 | 141 Cotto 
u 
Lama) 
303,074 | 135 37,639 | 162 3,313,583 | 110 9,095,521 | 120 821,370 | 128 339,501 | 101 
520,071 99 100,963 | 106 3,774,094 | 103 96 1,330,563 | 101 310,889 | 107 
76,556 | 211 10,100 | 210 1,181,800 | 182 195 229,842 | 204 148,482 | 181 Ameri 
862,730 72 264,721 72 3,954,209 99 74 3,590,744 60 442,343 87 Centr: 
102,135 | 196 16,394 | 197 847,254 | 203 182 281,069 | 186 114,724 | 202 Germ: 
1,869,130 46 812,555 43 8,587,215 51 44 7,229,108 43 1,194,490 43 Intern 
2,907,939 36 1,223,927 37 | 15,511,651 33 12,134,548 35 1,619,500 33 Kansa 
155,596 | 181 44,8 155 591,338 | 212 177 621,158 | 147 266,647 | 118 Midla 
3,277,374 33 1,633,030 29 | 12,433,769 40 31 | 13,407/827 32 1,511,329 38 Misso 
1,000,959 67 240,846 77 076,556 60 59 2;991,470 65 844,442 5 Piones 
299,809 | 137 130,183 98 2,028,407 | 149 131 862/258 | 126 130,750 | 192 St. Jo 
376,013 | 116 49,782 | 149 3,725,305 | 104 145 630,354 | 146 330,604 | 104 
531,767 97 90,170 | 113 4,002,944 96 93 1,062,387 | 117 169,425 | 163 
459,005 | 103 283,613 71 1,739,092 | 160 73 399,244 | 175 187,501 | 152 Mont: 
90,797 | 199 13,751 | 202 986,810 | 194 185 248,836 | 195 119,554 | 197 Natio 
922,936 69 332,349 64 4,630,487 88 ,118, 71 2,110,281 | 78 635,967 64 State 
496,935 | 100 107,375 | 105 3,486,461 | 109 | 13,552,802 | 98 1,511,966 | 92 323,901 | 106 
Banke 
1,371,236 54 531,518 50 7,849,188 53 | 37,294,630 52 4,947,419 | 51 499,612 79 Banke 
44939 | 225 3,412 | 221 467,366 | 219 1,361,328 | 213 139,359 | 224 79,434 | 218 Centr 
75,981 | 212 5,279 | 217 1,337,736 | 175 1,687,108 | 208 189,168 | 213 146,862 | 185 Colun 
165,776 | 177 7,090 | 214 2,075,750 | 148 3,026;750 | 183 306,915 | 184 258,151 | 123 Comn 
871,643 71 99,761 | 107 | 7,122,892 | 59] 13,273,214 | 100] 1,491,982 | 93 454,231 84 Elkho 
347,005 | 122 80,461 | 117 2'533,751 | 131 | 10070921 | 114 780,194 | 132 52,739 | 223 Germ 
248,107 | 152 63,443 | 137 1,659,752 | 162 7,335,702 | 141 970,075 | 121 223,289 | 136 Midw 
381,051 | 112 120,855 | 101 2,408,535 | 134 | 10,004,822 | 115 1,091,897 | 114 108,622 | 208 Prairi 
30,741 | 230 2,695 | 223 369,956 | 222 963,571 | 225 135,443 | 225 114,339 | 204 Secur' 
1,005,621 66 229,609 79 6,752,744 62 | 25,084,432 64 2,418,481 73 308,871 | 108 
761,243 78 230,042 78 5,864,235 72 | 19,262,807 77 2,882,275 66 507,587 78 
88,987 | 202 24,437 | 185 1,035,894 | 192 2,329,953 | 199 264,145 | 191 105,641 | 211 Unite 
279,067 | 145 35,658 | 169 1,864,500 | 153 7,550,731 | 140 676,788 | 140 148,051 | 183 
354,385 | 121 72,118 | 129] 11,435,584 44 | 14,523,091 94 449,197 | 165 264,310 | 119 
1,108,606 63 442,670 56 6,452,735 67 | 26,170,858 62 3,717,985 59 254,361 | 125 Colon 
3,538,652 32 1,313,261 36 9,498,737 47 | 75,684,361 35 | 16,240,257 30 2,718,022 23 Mutu 
85,836 | 204 10,126 | 209 781,000 | 206 2,515,541 | 194 239,214 | 199 76,960 | 220 Prude 
564,583 92 166,634 90 | 4,651,034 86 | 15,280,164 89 1,379,213 98 196,613 | 148 Occid 
8,642,407 19 4,631,888 22 | 32,032,937 17 | 398,296,857 12; 27,934,421 24 1,384,008 40 
170,606 | 174 25,897 | 182 1,289,956 | 177 5,114,236 | 162 443,885 | 166 78,278 | 219 
1,494,542 52 301,290 67 | 12,294,434 41 | 41,715,829 48 4,053,284 57 619,380 65 Equit 
4'234'676 26 357,000 34 | 19,990,964 26 | 100;355;117 28 | 17,818,706 29 2,569,074 25 Farm 
"240,430 | 159 27,902 | 179 1,553,908 | 166 4,052,616 | 175 234,522 | 202 34,450 | 225 Germ 
223,179 | 161 36,071 | 168 2,346,246 | 137 6,684,876 | 150 547,260 | 153 133,428 | 191 Home 
81,324 | 206 17,778 | 192 317,000 | 224 2,573,288 | 191 258,272 | 192 101,382 | 213 Man! 
873,907 70 1,379,379 61 4,824,770 82 | 58,344,770 41 1,378,547 99 197,125 | 147 Metre 
83,622 | 205 2,309 | 224 1,159,333 | 186 2,455,573 | 197 205,380 | 207 156,414 | 178 Mutu 
444,659 | 104 160,429 93 2'560,104 | 128 | 11,989/082 | 104 1,660,358 86 83,446 | 215 New 
1,753,861 49 599,726 46 8,708,028 50 | 39,407,150 50 5,940,081 46 544,054 73 Niags 
156,034 | 179 37,214 | 165 1,298,609 | 176 5,400,303 | 159 234,756 | 201 51,880 | 224 Posta 
165,369 | 178 11/861 | 206 1,954,000 | 152 3,402,478 | 181 236,983 | 200 142'762 | 188 fon 
Jnite 
244,509 | 154 37,056 | 166 2,364,360 | 136 7,246,592 | 143 665,030 | 141 304,740 | 110 
172,306 | 173 32,481 | 172 1,162,333 | 185 4,060,020 | 174 440,576 | 167 68,916 | 221 Gate 
386,711 | 111 47,232 | 152 4,658,115 85 | 11,201,984 | 107 812,593 | 130 450,536 85 ae 
154,202 | 182 17,292 | 193 825,727 | 204 4,883,171 | 164 208,629 | 206 14,770 | 280 a Fi 
179,558 170 418 233 535,500 | 215 803,000 | 228 439, 527 168 385,227 93 at 
Oouth 
c Consolidated with Pan-American Life in 1916. 
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SEVEN 


_IMPORTANT ITE MS—Continued. 











| Rank, 








Premium 
NAME OF and Total 
COMPANY. Annuity Rank.} Income. 
Receipts. 

KENTUCKY. $ $ 
Commonwealth? «occcccccccccccece 556,140 83 701,337 
URGGR- SOURED. 6.605 sic ce nc o's vases 894,852 62 1,777,761 

LoulsIANa. | 
ABTICOR TEGEURE. 3s eos6's oe on. 0ewe's 40,139 215 60,254 
RE ee eer 67,550 203 88,927 
WAL SUUMEURCEIN Si sibectrnecce xe eles 606,887 80 766,720 

AINE 
Wille PEGIGAE, oe cscsceieap ics eevee 2,298,178 36 3,158,843 
MARYLAND. 
PialiMore TMEE 6 occ sc ucevevdsceenst 963,860 55 1,106,974 
A a a ree | 291,209 123 307,667 
Immediate Benefit{§............. pia 401,605 103 430,705 
PAA ee eee 390,091 | 104 573,086 
Mutual Benefit Societyt.......... | 129,756 176 132,470 
Mutual of Baltimoref............. 485,803 90 550,101 
| 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
(A Cry ea ae ea | 2,707,030 | 31] 3,799,468 
Boston Mutualf.................. | 847,901 65 973,566 
Columbian National.. aa 2,143,152 37 2,681,189 
John Hancockf.. =| 28,535,745 Z 34,550,907 
Massachusetts Mutual.. | 12; 185, 959 12 16,514,749 
Methodist Ministers. . | | 60,835 207 65,406 | 
ME oka evn ccen cin cee | | 10,192,309 | 15 | 13,508,450 
State Mutual..... Ere ay or 5 | 6,537,726 19 8,885,792 

MICHIGAN. | 
DUO EG! honey chore vncneweds | 242,841 | 138 262,260 
CSO MN oi aicth veh 658 60 sie nema we 35,194 219 406,880 
Michigan Mutual... ..050066 065 se00s0 1,567,904 44 2,189,803 
Northern Assurance............... 331,131 111 378,799 
ONIN MIs sei. 650.6: 0:> 5.9-054.9 5.0.4.9 49,394 211 59,648 
PRCIONNOD LNG o.oo 6 6.5 8% nese necreees 256,206 132 275,135 
Roman Standard................: | 13,641 | 232 23,891 

MINNESOTA. 

Midland Ins.. Senetveneseeeal 85,370 188 108,692 
Minnesota Mutual................ | 926,119 56 1,178,831 
North Amer: b.& €..:.200c00000. 7,929 | 234 55,070 
Northwestern National............ 1,241,535 51 1,478,625 
MRIPNEU ONES o.oo. 5: 9 ab i's bee Eee he | 177,701 159 219,856 
ANGLIN CHEE son's cian pares voamoan 19,697 | 229 29,420 

MIssIsSIPPI. | 
Bolten stalesen ccs cars. ce codceves | 38,065 | 217 67,392 
I EEL E LL A A 33,131 222 77,949 
Lamar Life.............+...+.+++4] 152,049 164 183,929 

MIssourI. 

American National................} 100,599 183 118,523 
EGITAL SUAIER so o.0's o's 5c berets ome 311,825 | 116 377,230 
GONUah MURUAN, <2 oe scen avers 151,437 | 165 211,025 
RMTURGMMION gcias pc's so ee kes anmal 1,579,339 43 2,021,547 
MIRE CAOW EAIO 9: 06:9: 6 20 ve nce 9050's | 2,415,827 34 2,830,210 
DEMBROMEMEDS cctociet'ss ashe caewous | 271,406 | 128 317,006 
MissOurt StSte...0.00 500s ccc ccwecel 3,458,771 26 4,201,697 
(OO a a er ee | 84,483 189 104,569 
Wy OER Foo kicevineacivacaar | 87,325 187 98,797 
| 

MOonrANA. } 

OUR UNE occas cov keen ss ssc | 428,989 97 527,709 
National of Montana.............. 140,439 175 174,137 
ROMER oer canes oak hata ctie 8 | 57,300 | 210 71,415 
NEBRASKA. 
Bankers of Nebraska.............. | 1,648,142 42 2,076,193 
Bankers Reserve...........+.+++-| 1,247,996 50 4, 527,5 17 
Central National... RAS uankeeHRRE TO 301,288 | 119 328,704 
Columbia Life... a 28,379 | 225 31,557 
Commonwealth. . aul 334,625 109 361,520 
Elkhorn L. and Acc... oi 69,980 200 78,433 
German-American.............+.- } 272,403 | 127 300,645 
PERENOEO TOs cc csvc cas rene viveeetl 217,980 | 147 254,437 
LA RR eer ree 79,358 | 192 89,414 
Security Mutual................06] 239,031 140 308,722 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
United Life and Accident..........| 43,506 212 143,505 | 
New JERSEY. | 
ONE LINES o's sic co's vavdiecodae’s 1,194,181 53 1,329,233 
ee ee ee eee | 26, 299) 014 8 36,527,491 
Se eee re: 93, 851, 365 2 | 112,568,422 
| 
New Mexico. 
RED eon cw. ose he oxaer | 235,960 142 274,714 
| 

New York. | 
BRTEMRIR tas S ates eninislion meet 56,015,862 5 | 82,718,539 
Farmers and Traders.............. } 28,743 | 2 24 | 46,174 
POEUN TO: «civ o-e's iv vie'e's worees | 5,968,195 21 | 8,5 514,114 

ee ere ok stare painerabonceae | 4, BAL 5,065 24) 5 397 008 
Manhattan. | 1,930,271 39 | 2'964,177 
Metropolitant.. i 112,696,948 1 137,371,665 
Mutual of New York.. | 59 255 293 4 | 87,862,968 
Pe ONO 535 <5 rs obra cc cine 91,332,563 3 | 131,111,430 
aa ee | 282,553 | 125 372,218 
UME Seles oa a cence anes | 1,465,742 47 1,978,283 
mecurity Mutual.........cecsecess | 1,670,387 41 2,017,570 
MERU CR MEM co a boekni cd cin ars | 767,440 68 1,161 466 

Nort CAROLINA. | 
Gate Cityt.. we 117,388 | 180 119,256 
ee <A oe ea ae. | 1,522,146 45 1,850,671 

a Fayette Mutual............... | 18,559 230 19, = | 
North Carolina Mutualt peer eree 408,619 | 101 416, 
Southern Dad T......06cc0cn0e: | 489,793 88 559, 702 























* Reorganized this year. 








{~ Transacts industrial business. 
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| 
Payments New Funds 
to | Business | Insurance Admitted | Apportioned 
Policy- Rank.| Paid Rank.) in Force. | Rank Assets. | Rank. and 
holders. | For. | | ne 
3 $ | 3 $ $ } 
201,272 | 80 7,862,926 52 | 19,647,619 | 76 1,585,623 | 88 520,941 
463,575 | oA 11,778,943 | 43 38,170,683 51 4,404,186 | 56 972,418 | 
ror dia 818,800 | 205 1,207,800 220 112,706 231 54,792 
14,067 | 200 853,000 | 202 | 2,823,500 186 397,520 176 308,207 | 
168,964 | 89 6,315,447 | 68 | 17,267,679 81 2,772,341 68 1,704,863 
| | 
| 
2,482,448 28 5,670,464 | 73 64,639,288 37 | 19,128,727 28 1,413,268 
| 
415,527 | 58 7,441,837 | 57 | 23,645,408 | 68 3,205,892 63 435,521 
87,423 114 3 996, 582 | 97 6,267,308 154 376,313 177 80,966 | 
68,307 133 4,720,260 | $4 11,114,928 108 689,286 138 136,513 
426,236 57 1,668,303 | 161 12,344,452 178 3,542,778 | 62 480,667 
71,318 | 130 04,005 | 209 | 1,360,748 | 214 49,697 | 234 1,595 | 
161,475 | 92] 5,878,980 | 71 | 16,101,350 | 86] 1,398,679 | 97 438,146 | 
| 
| | 
2,668,463 2 6,572,458 | 64 77,522,036 32 22,825,716 26 1,872,805 | 
406,221 | 59 5,270,267 | 77 20,158,896 75 2,658,843 69 193,594 | 
997,771 | 41 12,103,812 42 67,399,750 36 11,266,238 37 1,563,775 | 
15,707,786 9 | 142,498,631 | 6 | 797,995,461 7 | 127,220,112 9 11,126,435 | 
8,694,372 13 | 46,016,966 13 | 374,415,941 14 86,896,603 13 7,570,821 | 
38,971 | 158 | 172,000 | 230 | 1,710,375 207 115,911 230 6,145 | 
7,235,797 | 15 | 35,762,018 | 16 | 309,699,971 16 74,274,981 15 7,416,717 
5,318,962 19 22,100,732 | 23 | 188,317,515 19 48,682,788 19 4,723,246 
| | 
29,554 | 176 3,158,387 | 112 7,199,218 144 435,790 169 128,728 
Pipe ‘ey | 1,154,977 | 187 | 1/349227 | 215 240,146 | 198 182°517 | 
1,339,211 | 35! 7,554,626| 56 | 54,030,623} 42| 12,379005| 34]  1,117'982 | 
79,522 119 2,548,630 | 129 12,185,019 103 1,004,364 118 116,503 
5,186 218 335,700 223 1,417,949 212 203,313 208 121,404 
50,517 146 2,231,682 | 143 8,382,496 127 485,985 159 114,569 
1,000 231 201,939 | 229 532 05 05 231 127,518 22 110 ‘471 
| | 
14,581 | 199 403,000 | 220] 2,503,839 | 196 465,094 164 224,092 | 
473,262 53 6,631,678 | 63 28,198,948 60 4,780,426 575,758 | 
1,366 | 228 115,000 | 232 436,250 | 233 244429 196 220,089 | 
552,995 49 7,805,162 | 54 35,171 068 54 4,554,633 54 705,768 | 
98 429 108 1,492,000 | 169 13,110,000 102 511,838 156 174,726 
1,094 229 264,000 226 636,500 230 187,113 214 168,696 
| } 
| ] 
5,619 216 704,480 | 208 1,062,730 222 176,020 218 124,929 | 
10,239 | 208 484,491 218 1,023,203 224 252,840 194 205,051 
55,962 143 1,365,900 | 173 6,018,550 156 563,623 151 157,684 | 
| } 
13,016 | 203 1,757,602 158 3,423,510 180 369,692 179 263,332 
49,074 151 2,740,616 | 121 9,953,475 116 1,141,233 110 548,405 
77,365 121 968,005 196 4,787,491 165 1,090,694 115 186,218 
689,208 44 14,507,230 37 45,084,878 47 5,052,854 50 855,954 
973,300 42 21,605,330 24 77,137,929 33 5,887,364 47 460, 816 
63,495 136 2,578,772 127 7,649,615 136 611,902 149 162,855 
1,262,000 32 | 31,696,232 18 | 106,880,393 26 12,000,808 36 2,303,470 
35,464 170 | 84 500 217 2,338,980 198 403,472 174 160,181 
812 232 1,121,500 188 2,072,590 203 243,746 197 167,005 
91,942 112 4,028,540 95 11,478,869 105 1,204,140 106 591,776 
32,940 171 536,000 214 3,683,480 176 485,382 160 217,065 
5,912 215 1,092,500 190 1,500,000 210 169,334 220 147,359 
302,835 66 | 8,720,490 49 52,206,593 43 9,439,832 40 2,871,291 
479,377 52 | 4,577,264 90 33 978, 661 55 5,802,744 48 1,273,886 
25,248 184 4,306,338 92 10;388,307 113 546,200 154 183,224 
8,639 | 211 107,814 | 233 800,130 | 229 63,086 | 232 7.647 
19,974 189 5,024,688 80 11,020,052 109 549,323 152 168,157 
17,221 195 618,671 211 2,092,250 202 176,900 216 8,468 
76,911 122 2,876,719 117 9,190,703 119 532,848 155 23,783 
45,592 154 1,958,421 151 7,618,485 138 719,656 134 166,083 
3,200 222 1,859,500 154 2,608,500 190 201,763 210 166,6 44 
84,855 | 115 1,811,909 | 157] 7,996,630 | 134 1,399,845 | 96 337,483 
8,609 212 1,162,500 184 1,340,000 216 740,490 133 691,345 
400,578 60 12,764,133 39 33,347,685 56 2,824,854 67 352,236 
19,347,140 7 87,559,945 8 | 761,459,167 8 | 190,330,153 7 14,337 494 
43,043,862 5 | 566,464,403 2 |2,810,080,324 2 | 383,982,867 5 | 50,293,860 
70,332 131 2,873,535 118 8,043,528 131 661,771 142 171,869 
58,371,388 3 | 162,061,998 4 |1,529,886,053 5 | 546; 961 912 3 88,155,815 
2,000 226 1,100,000 | 189 1,034,000 223 279,941 187 254,979 
5,849,885 18 | 15,104,628 | 34] 150,273,242 22 | 52,581, 563 18 6,479,958 
3,447,381 23 14,773,010 | 35 | 125,660,173 24 32, 029, 449 22 2,263,455 
2,842,596 26| 4,818,020 | 83 | 63,027,507 38 | 20,933,732 27 1,549,195 
67,956,152 4 | 585,075,855 | 1 {3,196,491,344 1 | 541,283,326 4 35,809,646 
67,978,329 2 16074! 57, 61 | 5 |1,636,538,117 4 | 616,528,254 2 99,139,290 
75,921,160 1 | 222,129,344 | 3 |2,403,800,878 3 | 822,917,850 1 123,564 466 
252,118 76 1 260, 606 178 8,096,557 129 1,564,098 90 161,146 
1,621,872 30 | 2'856'837 | 119 | 41,070,452 49 | 9,487,942 39 291,127 
1,162,131 38 | 7,667,627 55 | 48,916,938 45 | 7,628,612 42 517,247 
1,057,914 39 3,175,224 lll 24,920,747 65 7,629,529 41 449,606 
37,452 | 164 1,348,756 | 174 956,833 | 226 44,513 | 235 29,346 
588,770 47 9,032,225 48 45,520,870 46 6,354,913 45 1,045,449 
ST Ie 3 errr Bis kaka ackid 32,479 | 236 2,921 
201,109 81 2,710,509 122 3,524,509 179 169,691 219 22,438 
183,967 84 2,792,656 | 120 14,850,431 92 2,044,619 80 681,013 
business. § Name “changed to Sun Life of America. 

















t Transacts ordinary ‘and industrial 




















































































































52 LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR Thursday 
LIFE INSURANCE IN 1915, ARRANGED BY HOME Ss T ATE S, WITH RANK IN SEVEN IMPORTANT ITEMS—Continued. 
o| | 
13%! Premium | | Payments New | +. Funds 
NAME OF E a5 and | _ Total | to | Business | Insurance Admitted | Apportioned 
COMPANY. Oo | 3! Annuity Rank.| | Income. Rank.| —_Policy- Rank Paid Rank.| in Force. Rank. Assets. | Rank and Rank 
Receipts. | holders. | For. | Unassigned. 
~ | | | | 
Norra Dakora. $ $ $ $ | $ $ | $ 
Great Northern....... We ...| 1910 | 61,026 | 205 | 74,196 213 11,011 207 874,500; 201 2,238,000 | 201 255,035 | 193 164,769 170 
Pioneer Life...... ...| 1907 419,701 99 | 463,903 102 | 53,912 145 5,356,102) 76 14,413,436 95 831,730 127 216,561 139 
Oun10. | } | | 
Cleveland Life....... ...| 1907 320,015 114 | 377,416 114 | 95,284 111 2,152,219 | 147 10,938,547 110 1,131,895 | 111 291,138 111 
Columbia Life..... , ...| 1903 | 244,349 137 | 295,544 139 74,806 126 1,840,515 156 8,225,179 128 1,130,918 | 117 203,202 146 
Columbus Mutual , ..-| 1908 | 262,195 131 299,584 138 53,916 144 | 1,575,183 | 164 6,679,300 151 696,215 ; 136 252,258 127 
Federal Union}..... -.-| 1915 | 595 235 89,702 ss ere + | 104,050 | 234 104,050 235 143,345 | 223 138,251 189 
Gem City ...| 1912 | 40,796 214 | 48,724 222 | 2,197 225 774,300 | 207 1,551,527 209 156,876 | 222 115,120 200 
Midland jo heed aa ..| 1906 | 611,759 78 692,399 $3 $2,610 | 116 3,949,985 | 100] 17,661,497 80 1,747,780 | 84 372,798 95 
Ohio Nationalf.... ooel See ft 254,133 133 | 421,534 107 74,964 125 4,150,094 | 94 7,803,645 135 1,065,860 | 116 657,891 62 
Ohio State.... ‘ ..| 1906 | 316,642 115 | 367,418 119 61,677 138 2,328,767 | 138 8,900,159 123 938,830 122 254,097 126 
Toledo Travelers........ 1914*| 59,470 | 209 | 65,934 216 | 22,179 187 153,861 | 231 1,473,361 211 179,245 | 215 115,968 199 
Union Central..... 1867 14,684,470 10 | 21,835,716 10 | 12,485,488 11 63,064,679 | 12 | 429,975,546 10 | 109,385,066 | 11 18,594,705 8 
Western and Southern} ..| 1888 | 3,437,634 | 27 | 3,888,676 29 | = 1,054,435 40 | 40,031,901 | 15 | 89,596,833 30 | 10,279,633 38 1,008,842 47 
| | | 
OKLAHOMA, | | 
Mid-Continent. : ...| 1910 | 75,393 | 195 155,833 180 24,126 186 1,241,580 | 179 2,818,896 187 312,625 182 155,889 179 
Oklahoma National... . secaveey ARID | 241,210 | 139 293,608 140 56,383 142 1,368,813 | 172 7,006,507 146 884,617 124 361,637 97 
| 
OREGON. z 
Columbia L. and T — ¢ 1906 | 237,645 141 284,996 142 | 72,623 128 | 2,544,310; 130 8,693,560 125 693,283 137 235,000 131 
Oregon Life..... Sits ..| 1906 | 294,132 121 345,362 123 | 73,355 127 2,202,480 | 146 9,093,456 121 988,099 119 194,026 150 
Union Pacific...... Per .| 1913 | 91,113 185 115,523 192 | 32,242 173 914,148 198 2,897,704 184 420,899 170 227,086 132 
| | | | 
PENNSYLVANIA. | | | | 
Fidelity Mutual... .......| 1899*| 4,799,524 23 | 6,495,807 23 4,762,683 21 15,058,204 | 35 | 132,355,777 23 | 31,278,578 23 3,627,694 20 
Girard Life....... Se inag ie eae 1909") 249,535 135 | 315,541 130 | 79,612 118 1,180,484 | 183 6,793,481 149 1'253,402 103 499 484 80 
Penn Mutual...... . | 1847 | 23,376,650 9 | 31,417,541 9 | 17,468,793 8} 77; 662,465 | 10 | 646,383,305 9 | 160,500,404 8 | 21,232,404 7 
Pennsylvania Mutualf........ My 1870 | 210,867 148 226,433 160 69,912 132 2) 282,179 140 6,920,664 148 266,578 190 167,224 166 
Pension Mutual ...{ 1914 129,104 | 177 190,481 | 168 | 31,959 | 174 3,038,019 | 114] 13,884,971 97 1,347,453 | 100 872,713 51 
Philadelphia Life jag ..| 1906 919,919 58 1,148,396 62 | 447,596 55 3,903,651 102 | 25,463,641 63 4,549,623 55 839,018 55 
Pittsburgh L. and T aie ..-+| 1903 3,091,573 29 4,125,157 28 | 3,135,537 25 | 19,379,058 28 | 108,524,009 25 23'865,460 25 1,561,793 36 
Presbyterian Minister rs SieSenete | 1759 908,490 60 1,187,741 59 | 577,108 48 2,414,116 133 22,080 979 72 7,178,299 | 44 831,543 56 
Provident L. = ie oe pe 9-348 ba 11,460,745 13 15,692,446 13 | 9,592,137 12 40,993,347 14 | 329,691,608 15 89,643,025 | 12 10, 162) O11 12 
Reliance Life................++++-| 1903 1,817,109 40 | 2,058,776 42 485,691 51 | 18,335,887 30 | 58,593,747 40 | 5,520,185 49 1,313,015 41 
Scranton Life........ heeeeaeoeeed | 1908 611,563 | 79 754,255 | 79 299,765 | 68 | 2,701,900 | 123] 16,183,004 | 85 | 2148402] 76 399,003 | 92 
Standard of America..............| 1911 361,149 106 433,305 105 127,881 99 2,003,826 150 | 10,513,211 112 1,162,760 109 416,076 91 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Eee ...| 1907 94,315 184 115,152 193 28,196 178 374,500 | 221 2,522,573 193 472,879 162 171,946 159 
Sour CAROLINA. 
Carolina Lifet..... ES um neehe .| 1912* 308,395 118 319,882 128 123,583 100 3,129,872 113 2,640,911 189 133,183 226 84,558 | 214 
Southeastern Life.................| 1906 207,736 150 246,233 153 77,637 120 2,258,256 142 8,082,290 130 640,030 145 79,437 | 217 
Sourn Dakota. 
OS REE ere ry 2 1906 274,710 126 339,863 125 75,528 123 3,707,794 105 9,620,717 117 1,094,249 113 377,943 94 
First National..... i, Cea ...| 1909 184,694 158 223,049 162 67,093 134 2,226,500 144 5,410,947 158 656,510 143 242,208 129 
Northwestern Life.............+.. 1908 33,269 | 221 46,776 | 223 16,438 196 266,000 | 225 1,316,000 | 217 218,998 | 205 164,295 171 
ee | ree 1905 17,292 | 231 20,316 | 233 7,158 | 213 65,000 | 235 486,500 | 232 60,702 | 233 7,295 | 233 
‘TENNESSEE. 
Independent Lifet.............+++ 1908 229,954 144 279,539 144 49,779 150 4,947,113 81 6,949,400 147 417,971 172 203,873 145 
Te BOO COMMITS, soscscscesceec] BRED | cewegns ee, ame Ee ee 58,219 139 6,484,752 65 5,079,184 163 311,674 183 195,760 149 
National L. and Acc.f........++++- 1905 715,253 71 802,060 76 304,519 65 | 18,049,063 31 23,743,089 67 1,736,302 85 512,574 77 
Southern Insurance Co. t. s50sse0a0 Le 146,793 170 242,297 156 64,101 135 3,497,632 108 4,132,237 172 202,578 | 209 106, 459 209 
Volunteer State. . 4 bane eeosvieg se 652,639 75 802,506 75 287,564 70 5,169,905 79 | 23,428,688 69 2,295,475 74 214 ‘072 142 
TEXAS. 
American Nationalt...............| 1905 2,096,105 38 2,295,115 39 667,762 45 | 23,926,238 21 | 61,480,493 39 3,584,070 61 890,606 50 
pS SE rer rr 1910 471,995 92 671,094 85 138,506 95 2,215,984 145 | 13,427,796 99 2,449,773 72 1,580,547 34 
First Texas Statet.......0.005000% 1910 36,687 | 218 42,465 | 226 19,661 190 1,455,453 170 2 032, 578 | 204 119,686 | 229 106,034 | 210 
oe Ree rr hy 1906 229,224 146 283,230 143 75,002 124 2,453,167 132 7'332,627 142 687,849 139 171,319 161 
INO EMID. 65 605. c00e eoansence 1912 59,617 | 208 146,644 184 18,116 191 510,000 | 216 884,818 | 206 289,157 185 169,746 | 162 
ee ere 1909 923,025 57 1,288,303 57 290,848 69 14,269,319 38 | 35,472,934 53 2,157,866 75 545,123 72 
NINN EMER. 5, cicedesscs ened 1906 447,791 95 566,25 91 178,444 87 1,846,840 155 | 13 '270, 934 101 1 579 698 89 259,045 122 
oS Ee ry Fe 1911 127,009 179 154,014 183 27,137 180 4,379,062 91 4'519,060 169 267,385 189 124,324 195 
BD PURO. 56 ncn ac vccncdonvrece® 1914 32,868 | 223 39,483 | 227 1,033 | 230 903,506 199 1,213,138 | 219 126,483 | 228 112,128 | 206 
Southern Union.. ‘ieles'hibicm-pine > CE 141,545 173 177,346 171 46,745 153 1,563,751 165 4,705,238 166 484,654 161 208,110 143 
Southland. . caee wake Nie ane Te 688,824 72 1,689,663 5 242,159 75 17,524,986 32 | 24,635,061 66 2,143,132 77 355,796 98 
Southwestern. . Serer ree! 909,727 59 1,246,685 58 247,018 74 10,200,928 46 | 30,249,363 58 3,727,183 58 797,037 58 
5555 5% ni a ooo 0d Os Kar 1901 291,235 | 122 373,992 117 171,130 88 1,584,750 163 8,019,018 132 1,205,192 105 279,612 115 
ee errr 1911 103 "497 182 125,967 188 25,341 183 1,052,582 191 4,126,627 173 346,263 181 161,728 174 
Wichite Southern... 00.0600. ceee. 1911 200,933 | 152 250,509 151 36,944 167 2,594, 624 126 6,126,211 155 472,308 163 268,360 | 117 
Uran 
Beneficial Life..... re ek, 5 See 1905 500,894 87 591,517 88 97,026 | 110 5,234,424 78 | 16,577,044 84 1,465,440 94 464,961 82 
Continental Life..................| 1904 502,456 86 576,987 89 163,181 91 5,421, 599 75 | 15,114,614 90 1,517,994 91 341,404 100 
Teter-BSOumtaiN..... 000005 sseeees0f ADEE 185,805 | 157 219,381 164 38,599 159 2,269,829 141 5,381,502 160 375,725 178 162,815 173 
VERMONT. 
PM ogi oes esses taoe rie sae 1850 7,290,432 17 | 10,389,440 17 6,825,973 16 | 23,306,441 22 | 200,987,121 18 | 63,823,905 17 9,797,414 13 
VIRGINIA 
NE srl cee a arty uae OF 1900 869,664 63 1,067,224 65 352,723 62 6,127,423 69 | 27,698,898 61 3,027,653 64 570,499 69 
Nate Gin, 00. OF Vad... 0c 55 ce 0] aes 3,691,314 25 4,338,341 25 1,387,318 33 | 24,331,382 20 | 104,822,701 27 12,618,546 33 2,068,178 28 
Security of America.............. 1903 540,337 84 654,941 86 191,239 83 2,913, 116 17,014,162 83 2,583,479 70 437,426 89 
WASHINGTON. 
TT eee Sr err 1911 152,605 162 278,761 146 26,918 181 2,694,960 | 124 4,572,495 168 1,827,408 81 1,694,276 32 
OE SE en 1906 464,682 93 536,104 96 112,747 104 3,595,413 107 | 10,639,196 1ll 1,180,791 107 216,433 140 
Western Union............... ...| 1906 719,707 70 862,041 73 182 916 85 6,464,385 66 | 22,529,049 70 2,002,606 81 521,958 74 
WEST VIRGINIA. . 
Conservative Life.............+5++ 1907 202,196 | 151 242,840 | 155 38,496 | 160 4,607,387 89 9,223,062 118 612,165 148 361,664 96 
George Washington.............-- 1906 410,717 100 489,836 | 101 133,056 97 2,282,928 | 139 8,976,551 122 1,218,188 104 286,697 114 
WISCONSIN. 
Great Northern.................--| 1909 194,063 156 241,541 157 29,148 | 177 1,747,361 159 6,465,013 153 716,765 135 260,168 | 121 
ES SSSR ere 1910 148,095 | 167 165,944 176 16, 304 198 1, ‘4: 38, 085 | 171 5,369,674 161 418,278 171 183,353 | 154 
Northwestern peovheal eau: aplenty 1858 | 49,461,752 6 | 66,832,128 6 | 42,4! 59, 016 6 132}, 365,962 7 |1,420,012,571 6 | 343,631,110 6 | 23,255,221 6 
Old Line Life. . Rs oh nianes as 229,558 | 145 = 356 141 37,818 161 2 "401,500 135 7,649,000 137 1,288,118 102 870,249 52 
Wisconsin Life. . evaSvatct tose 72,884 198 7,583 198 50,172 148 668,466 210 2,700,369 188 403,498 173 26,060 | 227 
Wisconsin Nationalt. . Ee EP Le 1908 197,065 | 155 24 220 158 31,392 175 1,502,678 168 6,620,786 152 981,079 120 560,954 70 
WYOMING. 
WIRING RENE, 60.5565 550505500599 1912 33,813 | 220 59,538 | 220 12,800 | 204 235,500 | 227 804,410 | 227 279,701 188 225,799 | 134 





. ‘Reorganized this year. 


{ Transacts industrial business. 


¢ Transacts ordinary and industrial business. 
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Funds 
Insurance Admitted | Apportioned 
in Force. | Rank.) Assets. Rank.) and Rank. 
| Unassigned. 























30 | $28,533,900 26 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 259'328,861 | 10 


| 


| 


246,238,501 12 





$3,188,399 2: 
886,218 38 
41,464,243 ll 
3,269,158 26 | 


$785,744 32 

290,365 39 
6,620,919 10 
1,261,499 25 


4,496,386 42 
25,101,728 31 


,304,057 216 6 | 325,496,394 6 | 31,710,705 5 
31,045,478 27 2,423,962 30 | 1,041,158 28 
344,547 38 505,467 42 | 144,150 46 
2,295,118 45 231,618 47 | 114,966 47 
3,253,145 43 335,239 45 | 217,753 41 
8,011,149 41 493,235 44 | 216,079 42 
379 692, 269 9 | 49,463,025 10 8,690,049 9 
258, 139, 820 11 | 36,940,794 12 | 6,321,082 ll 
695, 072/339 7 | 62,325,663 9; 6 292 2,294 12 


28,194,767 | 28 
57,818,302 | 23 
21/298,979 | 32] 3,282:567| 25 


2,566,355 29; 1 '224'189 2 
5,989,809 22 ‘ ‘ 


to 
— 


64, 639, 288 19,128,727 16 1,413,268 24 
70, '8: 34,194 19 9,262,645 20 1,573,408 22 
1,837, 219, 945 3 | 373,941,192 3 | 34,473,538 4 


85,096,587 17 
= 057, 505 18 


1,892,174 20 
2/069; 129 18 
992,483 37 487,664 37 
26,801,765 13 5,108,236 15 
1,858,856 33 956,200 30 


14,876,121 18 
10,743,533 19 
8,104 483 39 


16,662,349 35 











j a 900,311 16 19,432,197 15 5,206,666 14 
1,340,000 46 740,490 40 691,345 33 
3,604, 887, 176 | 2 | 577,137,874 2 | 64,983,590 2 
8,043,528 | 40 661,771 | 41 | 171,869 44 
9,229,716,008 | 1 |2,659,826,199 | 1 | 358,635,930 1 
64,852,643 |} 20 8,646,215 | 21 1,781,167 21 
16,751,436 | 34 1,086,765 36 | 381,330 38 
| 582,910,144 | 8 | 126,855,663 a 22,004,270 7 
9,825,403 37 1 197,2 42 35 517,526 36 
20,684,720 29 2,102,281 31 | 656,112 34 
|1,377,388,397 5 | 328,714,169 5 | 41,921,978 3 
2,522,573 44 ‘472,879 | 43 | 171,946 43 
10,723,201, 36 773,213 39 | 163,995 45 
16,834,164 33 2,030,459 | 32 | 791,741 31 

| 


63,332,598 4 22 4,964,000 1,232,738 26 














October 12, 1916 
LIFE INSURANCE IN 1915, TOTALS BY STATES, WITH RANK IN SEVEN IMPORTANT TEMS. 
| Se p P a | N 1 
| og remium ayments | | ew | 
STATES. | sf and Total to | | Business | 
| a Annuity Rank.| Income. Rank. Policy- | Rank Paid | Rank.| 
| O |} Receipts. holders. | | For. 
AAbeNIN oibot or ncdiecaesct oe $988,168 26 | $1,170,634 27 $366,956 24| $6,707,528 | 
WIEAUAER Gee? Se a cle cep tche nanos i 4 141,149 43 145,833 43 | 56,572 | 42! 1,007,000} 44 | 
CANINA ako enix the nao: 6 8,963,388 10 | 11,278,818 10 | 3,931,550} 11) 55,908,572 13 | 
CHO ssa prscccecorncxkccscep Oe 844,783 29 1,223,076 26 235,717 | 28! 9,502,233 | 26 
COU so = 5.65 ecg 5 ol bateos’s D 40,634,485 6 | 57,021,954 6 | 33,759,595 | 6 214,123,837 | 4 
DIA WATE oe cs paceadecer. 2 956,725 | 27 1,165,212 28 301,025 | 26 7,643,607 28 
Dist. ot Cohumbis... 1 309,924 | 39 336,411 38 | 7,563 | 36| 3,972,104 38 
Florida. . =. 22,040 47 30,865 47 | 1,706 | 47 554,500 45 | 
Georgia. . a i Mbete Ad ars 2 152,988 | 42 | 198,705 42 | 70,763 | 39) 2,484,335 42 
ia Ais a-ak nae eca 1 263,484 | 39 | 304,391 40 44,663 | 43 | 4,207,828 37 
MR Pit INS, wrdhct Cale he yes 17 11,603,749 | 9 | 14,252,826 9 5,392,252 | 10)| 77,870,975 10 
AAO aR ana eens | Pt / 8,122,777 | 12 | 10,758,876 11| 3,272,435 12] 69,509/855 12 
TWN eos ahie 2h cavienlsc cones 14 15,874,863 | 8 | 19,129,199 8} 7,755,378 8 | 94,981,323 i §g 
MAAN fo 23605 pve caerarens 5 876,346 28 1,137,286 29 134,479 34| 9,546,035 25 
MOWERS rc cecss cc icscccresscnsfn ae ip Cnaeenonen 23 2 479,098 22 | 664,847 23 | 19,641,869 19 
ENON oka eine sc. ccaencascncacch) CAO 714,576 30 915,901 30 | 183,031 30 | 7,987,247 27 
1 EE ee eee rik! US 2,298,178 21 3,158,843 18 | 2,482,448; 14/| 5,670,464 33 
Maryland... Agi aera wegen 2,662,324 17 3,101,003 19 | 1,230,286 | 18) 24,409,967 17 
Massachusetts..............--..| 8 63,210,657 3 | 80,979,527 3 | 41,068,343 | 4 | 270,496,884 | 3 
MRP UNAATE NC 7. bars o WCe te on os 7 2,496,311 19 3,596,416 17/ 1,504,990; 17) 17,185,941 | 20 
jE ea eee a ae are | 6 2,458,351 20 3,070,494 20'| 1,141,727 | 19 16,710,840 21 
Miesesieet.. Sener were Pear: 223,245 41 329,270 39 71,820 38 | _ 2,554,871 | 4l 
MMR orci aicsncecdlt, OM 8,461,012 11 | 10,280,604 13 3,163,734 13 | 77,459,787 il 
MNNIAGER fue ha ccarin Wie nee ts 3 626,728 31 773,261 31 130,794 35 | 5,657,040 | 35 
IR RMARG cialis vin in eve ccoceek 10 | 4,439,182 16 5,357,142 16 1,008.8 52 20 | 31,861,814 | 16 
New Hampshire................ i a 43,506 45 143,505 44 | 609 46 1,162,500 | 43 
OM EMOM co snes Sa0.s'sitiirean >: | 3 | 121,944'560 2 | 150,425,146 2| 62 7015 580 | 2 | 666,788,481 | 2 | 
GWG MAMMAL. (3.3 55 5h2coo a acie'e 3a "235,960 40 274,714 41 70,332 | 40| 2,873,535 | 39 
We ok hans cwcnenes | 12 | 335,759,062 1 | 462,015,612 1 | 266,462,926 1 }1, 180 482, 110 1 
North Carolina................+ | 5 | 2,556,505 18 2,965,709 21 1,015,193 21 | ' 15,884,146 22 
Oa a a se. 480,727 36 538,099 36 64,923 41 6,230,602 | 32 
GAR oe veers asa Ws iota | ll 20,232,058 7 | 28,382,647 14,007,556 7 | 120,125,554 | 7 
OMAN cone sadeiveneecertactehe 4 316,603 37 448,441 37 80,509 37 | 2,610,393 | 40 
CORN on einen cee tins x. 622,890 32 745,881 32 178,220 31 | 5,660,938 34 
POUNSVIVANIA. i 5ccce cee seccac| ES 47,936,228 5 | 64,045,879 5 | 37,078,674 5 | 188,953,136 5 
Mn MAIR oso esis si0-pveres.cace i xt 94,315 44 115,152 45 28,196 44 | 374,500 | 46 
South Cavelna..... cn seeccnccs 2 516,131 34 566,115 35 201,220 29 | 5,388,128 | 36 
BOM PAROS eye stn shine secur 4 509,965 35 630,004 34 166,217 33 6,265,294 31 | 
URDNEMEB aoc Se oeisas sh cannowcnaeh Le 1,744,639 22 2,126,402 23 764,182 22 | 38,148,465/| 14 
MMos aly ac Wena was 15 6,760,082 14 9,350,760 14 2,185,846 15 | 86,481,190 9 
MRM Te Poca tsc une sagieaes 3 | 1,189,155 25 1,387,885 25 298,806 27| 12,925,852 | 23 
Ve A AS a ee Nye ete: |; 1 | 7,290,432 13 | 10,389,440 12 6,825,973 9 | 23,306,451 | 18 
NMMBNMR ic icokienichehecoreee Oe 5,101,315 15 6,060,506 15 1,931,280 16 | 33,372,685 | 15 
Wap OMI OR ciciciitcndcctnces 3 1,336,994 24 1,676,906 24 322,581 25 | 12,754,758 24 
VON SAT ae tna Se + 2 612,913 33 732,676 33 171,552 | 32 6,890,315 | 29 
WIMONMscrcrescscsieren-sasap o 50,303,417 4 | 67,867,772 4 | 42,623,850 | 3 | 140,124,052 | 6 
MME el oe aninsc sep decane im. 33,813 | 46 59,538 | 46 | 12,800 45 | — 235,000 | 47 
PROG a tlhiss cas ce aca wate Raa $784 317,989 a 1,043,082,3% 37|. | 544,705,320 |...... 13,2 594 697, 045|...... 














218,495,896 13 19,640,699 | 14 6,029,515 13 
37,073,160 25 3,359,159 | 2 969,180 29 
200,987,121 14 63,823,905 8 9,797,414 8 
149,535,761 15 18,229,678 | 17 3,076,103 16 
37,740,740 24 5,010,805 | 23 2)432,667 17 
18,199,613 30 1,830,353 | 34 648,361 35 
1,448,817,413 4 | 347,438,848 4 25,156,005 6 
804,410 47 279,701 | 46 225,799 40 
‘15,11 190,310,353 


|22,784,191,052|...... 


904,171,206 |. . 





MORRIS PLAN OF BANKING 

About six years ago, a bright-eyed young 
lawyer of Norfolk, Va., named Arthur J. Morris, 
conceived a novel idea by which the loan sharks 
of this country could be fought and driven out 
of business by the substitution of a banking 
system. Since that time twenty-eight Morris 
Plan Banks have been organized in the larger 
cities of the country. At a second Morris Plan 
Convention, just closed in the city of New York, 
a National Association of Morris Plan Bankers 
was formed, modeled more or less closely on the 
lines of the American Bankers Association. A 
banquet was held at which many prominent men 
were present and addressed the assemblage on 
the plan and other subjects. Among them were 
Herbert Satterlee, Eugene Lamb Richards, Su- 
perintendent of Banks of New York State; 
Thomas Mott Osborne, warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, and George F. Canfield, professor of law 
in Columbia University. Impromptu remarks 
were made by Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
Pierre Jay, Federal Reserve Agent, New York; 
Percy Straus, head of R. H. Macy & Co.; Bishop 
Greer, and James S. Alexander, president of the 
Bank of Commerce. 

Professor Canfield described the plan very 
aptly when he said it might be styled “the help- 
ing hand, incorporated,” for it is a business en- 
terprise, which has for one of its main objects 
benevolent social service. It is a remarkable 
economic innovation, as it gives the man who 
needs money an opportunity to borrow at legal 
rates the basis of his character and earn- 
ing capacity. 

Statistics compiled by the Industrial Finance 
Company, which organizes the local banks, show 


that the Morris Plan Company of New York 
made 19,686 loans between December 31, 1914, 
and August 31, 1915, for an aggregate amount of 
$2,388,835. Total loans by this plan have aggre- 
gated $22,000,000 on about 172,000 loans through- 
out the country up to October 1. 

The plan, which has been described by one man 
as ‘‘a benevolent and philanthropic proposition 
when viewed from the home and a sound, safe 
business proposition when viewed from the of- 
fice,”” is essentially as follows: 

A man needs a small sum of money to tide him 
over some urgent financial difficulty. Being un- 
known at the commercial banks and having no 
securities he can borrow on, he has to rely on 
the generosity of a friend, trust himself to the 
tender mercies of a loan shark, or seek relief at 
the counter of a Morris Plan company. Here, if 
his application is granted, he pays a small charge 


toward the cost of investigation and gives a. 


promissory note signed by himself and two 
friends or comakers who are willing to vouch for 
his honesty and earning capacity. 

This note is discounted at the legal rate of in- 
terest, and for each $50 of his indebtedness the 
borrower agrees to pay $1 a week toward the 
purchase of a certificate of investment equaling 
the amount of his loan. At the end of fifty weeks 
he has paid for this certificate in full, and two 
weeks later he may cash it at the company’s of- 
fice and pay off his note, which is then due. He 
has not had to pawn his watch or mortgage his 
furnture, and instead of paying a ruinous rate of 
interest to a disreputable money-lender he has 
dealt with honest people who have treated him 
fairly and squarely. 

When his debt is paid he may, if he wishes, 
buy one or more of the company’s certificates of 


investment, either on the instalment plan or for 
cash; and these will be available as security for 
future loans, in which case no endorsements will 
be necessary. Many a man who begins as a bor- 
rower ends by becoming an investor in interest- 
bearing Morris Plan certificates; but one does 
not have to be a borrower in order to buy them. 


HAS UNUSUAL RECORD 

The Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis has written an average of more than a 
million of new business monthly for the past 
seven months. The gain for September was 
fifty-one per cent, as compared with the same 
month of last year, and an increase of forty-six 
per cent was made to October 1, as compared 
with the first nine months of 1916. White & 
Odell, State agents for Minnesota, moved into 
their new quarters on the third floor of the 
company’s home office building on September 15, 
and celebrated that event with an all-day 
agency meet and a banquet at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club in the evening. Their agency had 
written $3,000,000 of business to September 1, 
this year, one-half of which amount was writ- 
ten in Minneapolis. 


BEAR STATE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by a 
new life and accident insurance company at 
Paragould, Ark., to be known as the ‘Bear 
State,” which has the following incorporators: 
G. O. Light, president; W. C. Middleton, secre- 
tary; Bill McDonald, Jr., and J. W. Middleton. 
Permanent offices have not yet been opened, and 
for the present the company will be directed 
from the law office of Judge Light in the 
McHaney Building. 
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SQUINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

You have heard about the “psychological 
moment.” I suppose it means the exact in- 
stant when the prospect’s mind is least resist- 
ant, most receptive. His mind must be brought 
up to that point by very skillful handling; 
there must be no disturbing influence or wan- 
dering thoughts. I have known Billy Sunday 
to bring a service to an abrupt close because a 
little child ran joyously down a sawdust trail 
or some one coughed. Silly? Not much! 
Winning souls is only winning wills—and 
that’s all selling insurance amounts to. When 
everything is tense—looks, words, feelings, 
atmosphere—when like an A£olian harp, which 
the slightest breeze causes to vibrate, his de- 
cision is just about to be reached, and some- 
one slams a door or rings the telephone, or 
cries “fresh fish,’ or does a hundred other 
foolish things to divert his attention, it’s your 
fault that you didn’t get him where and when 
you could see him undisturbed and alone. 
Hear me? 

“D’you get my letter, Bill?” I asked a pol- 
icyholder. “Yes, I did, but I don’t know that 
I can give you any help. You see I am so 
busy that I haven’t time to talk to others about 
taking a policy.” “Good!” I answered; ‘and 
because you are so busy I have brought along 
a few cards introducing me to a few of your 
friends. Will you fill ’em out and mail them 
to me to-night, Bill?” “You bet!” he replied. 
He did—six of them. I met them all. Got one 
at that time and another a little later. Bill 
helped me on a lot of others. When a friend 
of mine wanted a superintendent of a factory 
employing hundreds of hands, of course, I 
recommended Bill—and he got it. Nothing 
wrong in back-scratching, is there? Courtesy 
begets kindness and kindness brings forth love 
and real friendship. Try it instead of that 
cheeky, bull-dozing, catch-as-catch-can way of 
getting next. 

He was down and out. Didn’t drink but 
lost his job and used up all the money he could 
borrow. He was despondent and desperate— 
actually contemplated suicide. Had a good 
wife and mother and was a church member. 
I ran across him after he had walked the streets 
all night. I stopped him; took him to my 
office, gave him a hypodermic of good cheer, 
sent him home to rest and shave—told him to 
ask his wife, his mother and his God to for- 
give him for his foolish yieldings and to come 
in to see me the next morning. He did. I 
got him a job at $1100 a year in just four 
minutes by the watch—happened to know of it. 
Fortunate? You have surely guessed it. He 
is now getting $3000 a year and so happy. 
If you are a gambler, I will wager you a 
Balkan Province to forty acres of rabbit 
tracks that no one else can write him for 
insurance! R. O. TictLos, 


ATLANTA INSURANCE COMPANY 

The Atlanta Insurance Company, with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
granted a charter to do a general insurance busi- 
ness among members of the negro race, writ- 
ing industrial life, health and accident. 


CONSERVATION OF LIFE 





E. E. Rittenhouse Outlines Essentials 
of Social Service 





WHAT COMPANIES SHOULD DO 


———. 


Co-operation “with Health Boards—Extracts from 
Mr. Rittenhouse’s Remarks 


The importance of life insurance companies in 
relation to the movement for conserving the 
value of the individual to society was treated at 
some length in a recent issue of The Annalist by 
E. E. Rittenhouse, commissioner of public ser- 
vice and conservation of the Equitable Life of 
New York. Mr. Rittenhouse touched upon the 
part life insurance companies play in the gen- 
eral progress of the State by their investments 
of vast sums of money in public improvements 
and utilities. 

He said, in part: 


Another important social service, in which 
lite insurance has recently become interested, 
is the conservation of human life. Lite waste is 
tne second of the twin sins or the American 
people. it is a matter of common knowledge 
inat the general death rate has declined as a 
result of numan progress. But it is also true 
that we have only to a limited extent availed 
ourselves of the life-saving knowledge which 
science and experience have given us. About 
nine hundred thousand preventable or postpon- 
able deaths occur in our country every year. 
About two million people are constantly sick 
from preventable or postponable diseases. Here 
is a field of usefulness in which the public and 
policyholders are directly interested from the 
financial as well as from the altruistic view- 
point. If a permanent and substantial lowering 
of the mortality averages should result, a per- 
manent reduction of the rates for life insurance 
would naturally follow. Therefore, it is just as 
legitimate a function of a life insurance com- 
pany to try to reduce its mortality expense by 
prolonging the lives of its policyholders as it 
would be to try to reduce its expenses or outlay 
in any other direction. 

This health conservation service has been de- 
scribed as “enlightened selfishness in the 
highest form.’’ It is a public service of very 
great value, for a life prolonged or saved by a 
life insurance company is just as valuable to 
the family, to the State, and to posterity as one 
saved by any other means. 

For life insurance to join hands with the 
public health service in the medical profession 
and the public press in teaching these people 
how to live right, how to keep well, and how to 
prolong their useful productive years is a mag- 
nificent contribution to human happiness, and 
every citizen should rejoice that the movement 
is so rapidly advancing. 

It is a gratifying and significant fact that the 
companies which have given serious service in 
this field have not only shown a substantial de- 
crease in their mortality ratios by a gratify- 
ing increase in their business. It is not claimed 
that the new health service of life insurance is 
responsible for all of this mortality saving, but 
it is safe to say that it is to be credited with 
some of it. 

In these progressive days it is not enough that 
a life insurance company should drift in a per- 
functory way; it should be constantly searching 
for opportunities to increase its usefulness and 
service to the public. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 

H. B. Hill, who has represented the Central 
Life of Ottawa for a number of years, has or- 
ganized the Mutual Life of Illinois at Spring- 
field. Mr. Hill is president of the new company, 
which will operate on the assessment plan un- 
til $10,000,000 insurance is in force, and then it 
is proposed to transfer to the legal reserve plan. 


Thursday 


There are three kinds of policies being issued: 
ordinary life, 20-year term, and term to age 
sixty-five. Rates are based on the American 
Experience Table, with three and one-half per 
cent interest. G. C. Lockwood is secretary of 
the new company. 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
INVESTMENT 

A useful book to actuaries and those who 
have to deal with investments has been written 
by Ernest Brown Skinner, under the title 
of The Mathematical Theory of Investment. 
The work is divided into four parts, as fol- 
lows: Part one, Alegbraic Introduction, four 
chapters; part two, Interest and Annuities, 
with six chapters; part three, Probability and 
Its Application to Financial Problems, with 
three chapters. Part four consists of a series 
of tables. 

The book was written for the use of stu- 
dents of business and public affairs, and brings 
together some of the more important topics 
relating to the theory of interest and its ap- 
plication to the larger affairs of modern every- 
day life. The chapters devoted to life an- 
nuities and some problems in life insurance 
will be found of interest to all who are study- 
ing this increasingly important subject. Orders 
for copies of this book may be filled through 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York city. Price, $2.25. 


DES MOINES LIFE SUITS TO 
FEDERAL COURT 

The National Life of the U. S. A. of Chicago 
won an important point in the case of J. M. 
Emory against that company, when it succeeded 
in having the case moved from the district courts 
of Des Moines to the Federal courts. Dr. Emory 
was a stockholder in the old Des Moines Life and 
is one of those who are claiming damages be- 
cause he was induced to sell his stock to the 
Rawson-Harbach interests for very much less 
than the latter sold it to the Chicago company. 
Dr. Emory is asking $3500 damages. There are 
a number of similar cases, all of which were 
started after E. J. Dawson of Des Moines was 
granted a new trial by the Iowa Supreme Court 
after he had lost his case against the National 
in the lower courts. It is probable that Dr. 
Emory’s case will be tried at the November term 
of Federal court in Des Moines. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS OF 
NEW YORK 

The first fall meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York will be held 
at the Arkwright Club on Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 24. In his announcement of the forth- 
coming meeting, President Priddy stated that 
many important items of business will come be- 
fore the meeting and urged every member to 
be present. The association was influential in 
the establishment of a course of life insurance 
lectures by Columbia University. These lec- 
tures are given on Friday afternoons and even- 
ings in the assembly room of the Merchants 
Association. The first one was held last Fri- 
day. 


LEVEL PREMIUM MUST STAND 

The Iowa Supreme Court has upheld the con- 
tentions of Peter Frick of Cedar Rapids, who 
asked an injunction to stop the Hartford Life 
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from charging him an amount which, he said, 
was in excess of $2.68 per $1000 insurance and 
which was the amount guaranteed after he had 
reached the age of sixty. Frick took out five 
policies for $1000 each thirty-three years ago. 
The rates were scheduled to increase until he 
reached the age of sixty, when they were to 
remain at the above figure. The lower courts 
sustained Frick’s claim, the company appealed 
and the high court upholds the lower court. 
The Hartford Life was reinsured by the Mis- 
souri State Life of St. Louis. 


PRESIDENTS ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION 


In celebrating its tenth anniversary this 
year, the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents will discuss topics centering on the theme 
“A Decade of Life Insurance in Relation to Na- 
tional Progress and Preparedness.’”’ The con- 
vention will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
December 14 and 15, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. W. A. Day, president of the Equitable 
Life of New York, will be chairman of the con- 
vention. 

The date of the tenth annual convention and 
various other details were decided upon at the 
regular bi-monthly meeting of the association 
on Friday of last week. The programme as it is 
being outlined contemplates a review of the 
growth of the life insurance business in the 
United States and Canada during the last ten 
years, with a prophecy as to the next decade. 
Representatives of various business and eco- 
nomic organizations in National fields of in- 
dustry will be invited to contribute their ex- 
perience and suggestions toward wide co-oper- 
ative efforts to aid in the progress and pre- 
paredness of the country. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 


The New York Insurance Department has is- 
sued a report on the liquidation of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Life, an assessment association, 
New York city, which was taken over by the In- 
surance Department for liquidation in June, 
1915. At that time the association had 4520 cer- 
tificates in force, covering about $4,000,000 in- 
surance. 

Superintendent Phillips allowed in his audit 
of claims a total of $149,376, and disallowed $32,- 
898, of which $6650 will have to be classed upon 
by a referee. The income received amounted to 
$7407, leaving assets on hand amounting to the 
sum of $121,863, after charging off $5165 for de- 
preciation of investments from the book value 
at which they were carried on June 29, 1915; 
$86,318 of these assets consist of cash in bank, 
which is to be distributed to creditors in a first 
dividend of fifty-five per cent. A final dividend 
will be paid as soon as the remaining securities, 
which consist of real property bought in on fore- 
closure, and bonds and mortgages secured by 
real property can be converted into money. The 
expenses of the proceeding for the period of one 
year amounted to $3841, less than 3 1-6 per cent 
of the assets realized. 


GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 

A new company is in process of organization 
at Hutchinson, Kan. The company will have a 
capital stock of $200,000, which is made up of 
20,000 shares, to be sold at $10 each. The name 
selected is Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The incorporators are C. Klipel, Will S. 
Thompson, S. M. Babbitt, J. E. Smith, all of 
Hutchinson, and Dr. A. E. Gardner of Wichita. 


NEW ORGANIZATION 





Agency Supervisors of Life Companies 
Form Association 


—__— 


PRELIMINARY MEETING 





Result of World’s Salesmanship Congress— 
- Details of Plan 


A new organization consisting of officials of 
the agency departments of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies was suggested at the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress. A committee, com- 
prised of Winslow Russell of the Phenix Mutual 
Life of Hartford; William E. Taylor of the 
Equitable Life of New York, and George B. 
Stadden of the Franklin Life of Springfield, was 
appointed at a meeting of a number of insurance 
officials during the congress. This committee 
has formulated its plan of organization with the 
following purposes: : 

Consideration and interchange of opinion upon 
all matters pertaining to the betterment of the 
selling department of life insurance, through 
the improvement in the quality of men who 
enter the business, through the elimination of 
those who bring discredit to it, and through a 
study of standardized methods of selection and 
training of life insurance salesmen. 

A meeting will be held at Chicago on Octo- 
ber 16, at which permanent organization will be 
completed and a discussion of the scope of the 
work will take place. It is planned to have Su- 
perintendent Potts of Illinois attend the meet- 
ing and address the members on the subject 
“The Kind of a Life Insurance Salesman that 
Appeals to Me.” Another feature will be an 
address by Professor Guy Montrose Whitney of 
Illinois University on “Qualities to Seek in Se- 
lecting Life Insurance Salesmen.’”’ This will be 
followed by discussion. 


AN AGENCY PAPER 

For nine years the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, has issued a weekly bulletin 
for its field force, known as Agency Items. Each 
number contains one or more instructive ar- 
ticles on various phases of life insurance and 
salesmanship, while quotations are freely made 
from other papers which bring out points in re- 
lation to the necessity for life insurance. Timely 
references are made as to the plans and progress 
of the society, while good work on the part of 
agents comes in for its deserved meed of com- 
mendation. The paper is directed by Secretary 
Wm. Alexander as editor and A. H. Reddall as 
associate editor, both of which gentlemen fully 
understand the art of putting ginger and punch 
into compact sentences, thereby causing the 
reader to understand the point immediately. 


DISABILITY CLAUSE ANNIVERSARY 


The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia is 
observing the twentieth anniversary of the dis- 
ability clause, which was originated by the 
company. In a recent letter to the agents, Pres- 
ident Walter Le Mar Talbot urged the solicitors 
to make a special effort from now until the end 
of the year, to secure business by talking dis- 
ability insurance and the part that the Fidelity 
Mutual plays in the history of this feature. 


PRESIDENT’S MONTH CAMPAIGN 


The National Fidelity Life of Sioux City, Ia., 
has dedicated the month of October to President 
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Ralph H. Rice. The company is making good 
progress and its policies, with double indemnity, 
disability and other features, are proving at- 
tractive. The October campaign is to place a 
million dollars new business on the company’s 
books. The last week of September showed re- 
turns of $253,000. 


SUNFLOWER STATE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 


On July 1 last the Sunflower State Life Insur- 
ance Association of McPherson, Kan., wrote its 
first application and has been transacting a 
goodly volume of business since. It is organ- 
ized as a mutual company and deposits its re- 
serve fund and ten per cent of its premium col- 
lections for the mortuary fund with the State 
Treasurer. Its policies provide accident and 
old-age benefits, as well as the death benefit. 
The officers are: A. J. Shaw, president; H. C. 
Landrus, vice-president; Paul A. Broady, secre- 
tary; D. F. Kuns, treasurer, and L. F. Quantins, 
medical director. 


WOMANS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


During the fourteen months in which the 
Womans Benefit Association of Port Huron,. 
Mich., has been operating its free hospital ser- 
vice for its members, 1308 patients have been 
given expert medical attention and care in the 
hospitals where the service is endowed. This 
service was made possible by a fraternal con- 
tribution from all benefit members of five cents 
monthly and in fourteen months $42,765 have 
been expended. Miss Bina M. West, the fore- 
sighted supreme commander, is now realizing 
an ideal she had entertained for many years, 
and the hospital service fund is reaching an 
amount where it will be possible to enlarge the 
service in city centers shortly. When asked to 
explain the work of this new fraternal feature, 
inaugurated at the supreme review held in New 
York city in 1915, Miss West said: ‘I believe 
that we should help our sick members to get 
well. The payment of a death claim can not 
bring the comfort to a little family that a 
mother restored to health can.’ 

The splendid fund created for this fraternal 
work has been the loving gift of 189,000 mem- 
bers, and in every place where a bed has been 
arranged for a faithful committee handles the 
local work and sees to it that every member 
requiring the service receives it. Daily visits 
are made to the sick room and careful super- 
vision is kept that the patient may receive 
every comfort and fraternal care possible to 
procure. This is fraternity in its truest sense. 


JOINS BANKERS LOAN AND SECUR- 
ITY COMPANY 

R. B. Bishop of Fort Worth, Tex., has se- 

vered his connections with the Reynolds Mort- 


gage Company of that city and taken up his per- 
manent residence in New Orleans in order to 


‘facilitate his work as vice-president of the 


Bankers Loan and Securities Company, a South- 
ern Mortgage and bond company controlled by a 
group of Louisiana and Mississippi bankers, and 
capitalized at $1,500,000. It is announced by 
James L. Wright, president of the Bankers 
Loan and Securities Company, that a branch of- 
fice of the company will be opened in Fort Worth 
in the near future. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Production for August for the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, while it fell slightly below the mark 
set, was an increase of approximately fifty per 
cent over the production for August of last year. 
It will be remembered that the company wrote 
about nine and one-half millions of new busi- 
ness for the final four months of 1915, so with 
the increase during August as an example, 
doubtless the result for the final third of the 
current year will be well up to expectations, 
The total new business written during the first 
eight months of 1915 is $16,309,452, as compared 





with $11,453,486 for the same period in 1915. This 
represents a gain of almost five millions, or 
about forty-two per cent. Of the sixteen States 
in which the company is now writing business 
only two show a loss, and these are so small as 
to be practically negligible and will undoubtedly 
be wiped out before the end of the year. The 
company mentions in its September bulletin the 
fact that it holds the world’s record for per- 
sistency of business, as practically two-thirds 
of the insurance written since organization is 
still in force. 


COMPANY TIDINGS 


—The Guarantee Fund Life of Omaha has made 
steady progress from month to month this year. In 
September applications for $2,314,000, as compared with 
$2,032,000 for September, 1915. 

—The Missouri State Life of St. Louis has dedi- 
cated October to President E. P. Melson. A special 
campaign for new business is now in full swing and 
will close on October 29, President Melson’s birthday. 


—The Gurney Refrigerator Company of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., has taken out group insurance for its em- 
ployees, in the Travelers. Every employee who has 
been in the company’s service for one year or more 
is to be presented with a life policy for $500. 

—W. F. Thatcher of Oberlin, Ohio, has filed a peti- 
tion against the Citizens Life of Cleveland asking for 
an accounting and a receiver. The company has been 
in process of organization for some time. An amend- 
ment to the original bill has been filed with the court 
at Cleveland, in which certain financial transactions 
are recited. 

—Twenty-three purses of gold, aggregating $835, are 
offered as special prizes for personal production by the 
Western Union Life of Spokane, Wash., in the tenth 
anniversary contest, October 1 to November 23. The 
prizes range from $125 to $5. Agents in Washington, 
Montana, Idaho, California, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming 
and South Dakota have been divided into five classes 
according to production during the first eight months 
of 1916. It is expected to put at least $2,000,000 of 
new business on the books during the fifty-three days. 
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LIFE NOTES 


—John C. Drewry, North Carolina State agent for 
the Mutual Benefit Life, with headquarters at Raleigh, 
recently died after a long illness. He was fifty-six 
years old. 

—R. L. Rutter, president of Western Union Life of 
Spokane, has prepared a neatly bound pamphlet con- 
taining indorsements of life insurance by bankers and 
other business men. 

—K. J. Gaulding, who represents the National 
Fidelity Life of Sioux City, Iowa, produced $53,500 
paid-for business in six days. He has been in the 
business only five months. 

—Arthur D. Emory, of the Sun Life of Montreal, 
has prepared an interesting story dealing with income 
insurance, under the title ‘As Long as I Shall Live.” 
The pamphlet is neatly bound and illustrated. 


—Part I. of Volume XVII. of the Transactions of 
the Actuarial Society of America, covering the meeting 
held in May last, has been issued. Copies may be 
obtained of The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York, price $1 each, 

—The civil service board of New York city will 
conduct an examination soon for the position of 
actuarial clerk in the Bureau of Pensions. Details as 
to date and required qualifications will be announced 
later. 

—-An actuary bookkeeper is desired by one of the 
successful young Western companies. The position 
offered is described as being an unusual opportunity 
for a capable man to make a permanent connection. 
The company in question advertises in another column 
of this issue of THe Spectator, 


—George Ott of Davenport has been appointed Iowa 
State manager for the Equitable Life of New York, 
with headquarters at Des Moines. A. E. Wilder, who 
was agency manager at Fort Dodge, has been made 
assistant manager at Des Moines. The various agency 
managers throughout the State have been abolished. 


—On a warrant sworn out by F. P. Samford, of the 
State Insurance Department of Alabama, J, H. Lynch, 


Thursday 


agent of the Conservative Life of Wheeling, W. Va., 
was placed under bond recently in the sum of $200 
on a charge of rebating a part of certain insurance 
premiums to W. W. Odum. He gave bond for his 
appearance at court. 


—The Idaho State Life of Boise has completed its 
sixty-day preparedness campaign, with the result that 
$946,975 new insurance was placed. A new contest is 
now in full swing. A number of attractive cash 
prizes have been offered to the agents reporting the 
largest amount of business, the largest number of 
applications and the largest premium volume before 
October 31. 


—George J. Richardson, one of the oldest agents of 
the New York Life, died at his home in Baltimore at 
the age of seventy-six. That Mr. Richardson’s age 
was no bar to his activities is shown by the fact that 
of the $6,000,000 worth of business he wrote for his 
company, $1,000,000 was written after he had reached 
the age of seventy. 

—John G. Morgan of Winnipeg, Canada, one of the 
New York Life’s fieldmen longest in the service, 
dropped dead September 26, 1916, in the lobby of the 
Royal Alexandria Hotel, at Winnipeg. He began with 
the New York Life in September, 1884, and for many 
years was one of the company’s most successful and 
prominent solicitors. He was a member of the $200,- 
000 Club steadily from 1898 to 1905 and from 1908 
to 1911. 

—The new leaflet “Investments for Profit,” by Allen 
B. Lincoln of Connecticut, and recently issued by The 
Spectator Company, is a very timely document for 
two particular reasons. It deals with investment ex- 
perience in a way that will appeal to the average busi- 
ness man, and shows the superior quality, as well as 
the dependability of sound life insurance, as an in- 
vestment; and it closes with a telling touch upon the 
important matter of advancing premium rate by change 
of age. By judicious use it will prove an effective 
business getter. The prices are: Per copy, 10 cents; 
50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $2.50; 500 copies, $10; 
1000 copies, $15. Address all orders to The Spectator 
Company. 








A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 


Documents Which Convince Prospects 








‘“‘Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 
wrote in former years?’’ 


One Reason Is 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 
each year during the lifetime of the insured and 
the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 
communicate with 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 








Agents of life insurance companies will find any or all of the 
leaflets listed below of great value in persuading prospects of 
the benefits of life insurance. They are prepared by a skilled 
life insurance writer who has made a close study of the de- 
mands and objections of prospects and will be found good 
business closers. Particulars concerning the leaflets follow: 


COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE:— 
Discussing the merits of life insurance for purposes of temporary 
and continuous protection and also as an investment. 


Per 100, $3.00; per 500, $12.00; per 1,000, $20.00. 
INVESTMENTS FOR PROFIT:—An effective answer to 
the man who claims he can invest his money to better advantage. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10,00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
PRETTY GOOD PROPERTY TO OWN:—Showing that 


the value of life insurance does not deteriorate in years of 
financial depression as do other securities. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
REBATING:—Showing that rebating is poor policy, not 
only for the agent, but the insured. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS:—A number 
of pithy arguments driving home the advantages of life in- 
surance and combating objections. 
Per 100, $2.00; per 500, $7.00; per 1,000, $10.00. 
SOUND LIFE INSURANCE AS PROPERTY:—The 
value of life insurance as protection and as an investment. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 


Send sixty cents for sample copies of the series. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WittiAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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ONE BUSINESS MAN’S 
EXPERIENCE WITH 
LIFE INSURANCE* 


BOUGHT OUT HIS PARTNERS 





Systematic Thrift and Management Brought 
Credit—A Personal Narrative 





By Wituram T. Nasu. 


A well-known manufacturer in one of 
the Western cities recently related to the 
writer the very interesting story of his 
experience with life insurance, and be- 
lieving that it might suggest something 
of value as well as prove entertaining to 
other business men it is given here in 
full. 

It follows: 

‘“‘When I married at the age of twenty- 
two I was then employed in a small 
lumber yard in the little town in Wis- 
consin in which I was brought up. 
Three years after I had begun work for 
this firm one of the two partners died, 
and I was offered his one-half interest 
in the business for $1,500 cash. ‘This 
being one thousand dollars more money 
than I then had, or had ever had, I 
went to our local banker and told him 
the circumstances, and what I had in 
mind. After a brief conversation, the 
banker drew his chair up close to mine, 
put his hand on my knee, and in a 
fatherly sort of way said: 

“« “My boy, I am going to take a chance 
on you. I always have known you as a 
sober, industrious and honest young 
man and if you live and have it in you, 
as you seem to think you have, this may 
be your opportunity. I will furnish you 
the money on condition that you take 
$1,000 insurance on your life, assign the 
policy to me as security, and repay the 
loan at the rate of $50 each month until 
principal and interest are fully paid.’ _ 
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“It is needless to say that I was quick 
to accept this good man’s offer. And 
the feeling that came over me at that 
moment I shall never be able to describe. 
At last I had a chance—it was more than 
a chance. I had been suddenly ele- 
vated to a business man and would have 
my name in big letters over the office 
door. And life insurance did it. 


PAYS OFF THE LOAN—INCREASES HIS 
INSURANCE 


“In less than a year’s time I had every 
dollar of that loan paid off and the 
policy transferred to my wife, at the 
same time taking out for her benefit 
another policy, but this time for $2,000. 
I had now learned to regard life insur- 
ance in a different and very serious light. 
It had proved to be a sort of ‘Silent 
Partner,’ always to be depended upon 
in an emergency and when most needed. 

“‘Our business prospered and at the end 
of the fourth year I was offered $7,000 
for my interest, but having nothing else 
in view at the time, declined the offer. 


SELLS OUT.—-ENGAGES IN BUSINESS 


“About this time the Bee Brothers, 
manufacturers in a nearby town of a line 
closely allied to my own, came to me 
with a new proposition. It was to form 
a stock company to manufacture their 
particular specialty in a growing West- 
ern city which they had investigated. I 
became interested and after a trip West 
to look the field over was so very favor- 
ably impressed that I sold my interest 
in the lumber business and joined with 
the Bee Brothers in the new enterprise, 
they subscribing for two-thirds and my- 
self for the remaining one-third of the 
capital stock of the company. They 
were to continue their old business as 
usual, leaving it for me to go West and 
manage the new company, in which I 
now had invested practically every dol- 
lar of my capital. 


“At the end of three years the new 
business was paying well and the future 
looked exceedingly bright. I was alto- 
gether satisfied with results ; and although 
my partners were without sentiment and 
our relations had been of a purely busi- 
ness nature, I nevertheless felt at the 
time that they also were satisfied. 


THE CONSPIRACY 


“Early one Saturday morning soon 
after I had reached the office who should 
appear but the Bee Brothers. I natur- 
ally thought it a little strange that they 
should drop in so unexpectedly, yet mis- 
trusted nothing and tried to dismiss the 
occurrence from my mind. However, 
they appeared unusually cold. They 
would go about the factory together, 
hold whispered conversations and ignore 
me entirely. Something was wrong. 
What it was I could not imagine. Dur- 
ing the day thay had said that they 
wished to see me in the office at three in 
the afternoon, and promptly at that 
hour they came in. Hardly had they 
been seated when the elder brother, act- 
ing as spokesman, said: 

‘“*Marvin, we are not satisfied with 
the way you are running this business, 
and must ask you to resign.’ 

“This was a bolt from a clear sky. My 
lips trembled and my blood ran cold as 
I made an effort to speak. Finally I 
asked: 

“What in particular have you to 
criticise?’ 

““Tt will not be necessary for us to go 
into details. ‘This is our conclusion and 
we shall expect you to have your resig- 
nation ready for us by four o’clock Mon- 
day afternoon,’ was Mr. Bee’s curt 
reply. 

“ ‘But what about my stock?’ I asked. 
‘Everything I have in the world is tied 
up in the stock of this company. Will 
you buy it?’ 

“*No, not at present,’ Bee answered. 


And with this they both left for up- 
town. 

“Imagine my feelings. I had often 
heard it said that in the course of every 
man’s life there is at least one moment 
when actual murder is in his heart, but 
never had I believed it, nor have I since 
then doubted it. With every dollar 
tied up—lost, for all I knew—out of a 
position as well as disgraced, as I felt at 
the time, with my heart in my throat I 
started for home to break the news to 
my wife. 

THE TURNING POINT 

“After I had told her all, she walked 
up to where I was standing, placed her 
hands on my shoulders, and said: 

‘“« ‘My dear, a man of your character, 
ability and industry is certain to suc- 
ceed even though it may appear dark 
to you at this moment. I can offer you 
no further proof of what I say other than 
a woman’s intuition and a wife’s impli- 
cit faith, but you will find that I am 
right. We began with nothing and were 
as happy then as we have ever been 
since, and let come what may we shall 
continue to be happy. ‘To-morrow we 
go to the woods.’ 

‘“‘And we did. The good wife fixed 
up a nice lunch and bright and early in 
the morning the three of us, Mrs. M, 
little Bessie our daughter, and myself 
all piled into the one-seated cart—the 
first rig I had ever owned—and off we 
went to the woods. It was a beautiful 
day in June, and without exception the 
happiest day I ever spent, or ever ex- 
pect to spend. I mention this not that 
it has anything to do with life insurance, 
but first because I believe it to have been 
the turning point with me, and second, 
to show that there are circumstances in 
a man’s life entirely outside of his busi- 
ness which may have much to do with 
his success or failure. 


WITH HIS LAWYER 


‘Nine o’clock Monday morning found 
me with my attorney. He was an able 
man but very gruff. After listening to 
all that I had to say, he said: 

“Marvin, you seem to be in a h— 
of a fix. Why don’t you offer to buy or 
sell.’ 

“They refuse to buy my interest and 
I haven’t the money to buy theirs, even 
if they were to offer it to me,’ I answered. 

‘Nonsense,’ said the lawyer. ‘There 
are a lot of big firms here and in Kansas 
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City, St. Louis and Chicago from whom 
you have bought thousands of dollars’ 
worth of goods. They know you a good 
deal better than you may think, and 
will back you. Goto George D——, 
Henry R—— and Mr. S—— right here 
in this town. ‘They will give you the 
money. DoasI tell you. Have these 
men come right up here to my office, 
if you like, and I will help you.’ 
“ ‘Can it be possible?’ I wondered. 


LIFE INSURANCE AGAIN BEFRIENDS HIM 


“At twelve o’clock I had these very 
three men in the lawyer’s office. They 
wished first to have a talk with my at- 
torney alone. After this was over they 
called me into the room where they were 
seated, when George D, the spokesman, 
turned to me and said: 

“*Mr. Marvin, although this is rather 
short notice, we are nevertheless willing 
under the circumstances to take up the 
Bee Brothers’ interest in your company 
and allow you to continue as its vice- 
president and general manager. How- 
ever, since its success from now on, as 
in the past, must depend almost en- 
tirely upon your efforts, we shall have 
to ask you to take $25,000 insurance on 
your life, payable to the corporation as a 
protection to our interest as well as to 
your ownin event of your death. This 
will be no expense to you personally as 
the premiums will be paid by the com- 
pany.’ 

“After all the details had been ar- 
ranged, I then went to my office at the 
factory prepared to meet the Bee Broth- 
ers at the hour agreed upon. I should 
say before going further that on the 
evening before, in my desperation I had 
sent a long telegram giving an account 
of my trouble to the president of a very 
large concern in another city from which 
we were heavy buyers, and in the mean- 
time had received his reply. It almost 
startled me and read as follows: 

“* Will back you fifty thousand or any 
part of that amount provided you take a 
like amount of life insurance. See let- 


ter this date.’ 


AN OBJECT LESSON 
“The experience of that Monday 
morning, together with my earlier ex- 
perience in Wisconsin, had been an 
object lesson in finance and had given 
me a pretty good idea of how these big 
and immensely successful men reason 


and look ahead. I was now able, to 
some extent at least, to understand why 
it is that these men regard life insurance 
as a business necessity, whether the 
business be a small lumber yard or a 
large factory. 


LIFE INSURANCE ENABLES HIM TO “‘CALL 
THE BLUFF” 

“At three o’clock I was in my office 
and promptly at four my refractory 
partners arrived. ‘This time it happened 
to be myself who did most of the talking, 
and before either of the Bee Brothers 
had time to speak I addressed them as 
follows: 

“Gentlemen, youh ave demanded my 
resignation and at the same time refuse 
to purchase my interest. There re- 
mains but one alternative for me and 
that is to purchase yours.’ 

“«That is a bluff,’ blurted out the 
elder Bee, ‘We don’t have to buy your 
stock, and you haven’t the money to 
buy ours.’ 

“ All right, gentlemen,’ I replied, ‘if 
that is the way you feel aboutit, a re- 
ceiver it will be. But to show you that 
I am not bluffing, here are certified 
checks amounting to a good deal more 
than the value of your stock, and also a 
telegram good for $50,000. I am going 
to leave for my home in fifteen minutes. 
Have you anything further to say?’ 


BUYS OUT HIS PARTNERS 

“T bought their stock and never knew 
until some time afterwards just what had 
been at the bottom of their conspiracy. 
The situation was this: Each had a 
son then old enough to enter business. 
Their own business had become un- 
profitable and they had met with other 
losses in outside ventures. The busi- 
ness which I had established seemed to 
be their only remaining hope and they 
conspired to force me out and take pos- 
session for themselves and their sons. It 
developed that their stock in our com- 
pany had already been hypothecated 
and that they were practically in a fail- 
ing condition at the time and could not 
have taken over my interest even 
though I had wanted to sell. Thus 1t 
was that life insurance had once again 


befriended me. 
(To be concluded) 


[This effective argument may be found 
valuable as a canvassing document. Com- 
panies, managers and general agents desir- 
ing copies of this argument in leaflet form 
should communicate with THE SPEC- 
TATOR.] : 


Thursday . 
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Hints 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

When my friend Bill had a new baby at 
his house. I wrote him a nice letter of con- 
gratulation. He already has some insurance 
with me and I knew about what his income 
was. With doctors and nurses to pay, I fig- 
ured it would take him about four months to 
square things away—so I said nothing. It 
pays when you know circumstances and con- 
ditions not to “crowd the mourners.’ One 
day I ran plumb into him coming out of a 
café. We shook—talked—he broached the sub- 
ject—the baby—first tooth—almost say “papa” 
—proud—felt his responsibility—said he might 
add a little—made date with doctor 10 next 
day—edition de luxe. Why, he did the busi- 
ness—I was just an amanuensis, Did you ever 
realize what an artist one is to guide a pros- 
pect so he will insure himself? 

The greatest study in the world is man. 
“Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. 
The proper study of mankind is man.’—Was 
that Pope? Anyway, that subject needs no 
theory, no textbook, no charts, no diagram. 
You have your subject ever before you. Our 
prospects are like a kaleidoscope—never two 
pictures alike—never two colorings the same. 
The greatest variety occurs in men. When we 
‘learn one, we have no guide to another. Some- 
thing new and surprising comes with the next 
one. If we are students we will not be sur- 
prised at anything, but, with versatility, adjust 
ourselves to such conditions so quickly that the 
prospect himself will think we have met a 
hundred like him before. And after a few 
years of successful work we will have such 
skill that adjustment to the whims and caprices 
of men out of the kind we have met before 
will be almost instantaneous. 

“Will you be in your office, Tiss, at 4.30 this 
afternoon?” “Yes, if important,” I replied. 
“Well, my brother will be up to be examined 
at that time, is all: He has only $1000 and I 
have him already for $5000 more. No one 
but you can get the business, because you 
helped me when I took mine and I have never 
forgotten it.” I didn’t faint, but I had hyper- 
trophy of the heart. Mellin’s food: “We are 
advertised by our loving friends.” “Helped 
me”—all I did was to take his note for a short 
time. Sometimes great destinies hinge on very 
small things. There is a way of being graci- 
ous, accommodating, sunny, that will count 
for more than wearing out shoe leather chas- 
ing up and down the street. Somewhere I 
saw this “Your success is not in inverse ratio 
to the thinness of the soles of your shoes’— 
Bully !—“Go and do.” R. O. Ticmos. 


The Manhattan Life 


The Manhattan Life of New York will estab- 
lish three new agencies by November 1. A spe- 
cial effort is now well under way and large re- 
turns are reported as coming from the sale of 
New policies, which are liberal in provisions, and 
are issued at low rates. Vice-President John F. 
Roche reports that the mortality has ,been fa- 
vorable thus far this year, and the interest earn- 
ings large, thus adding materially to the surplus. 
Expenses have been kept down and it is expected 
that the profits on the year’s business will be 
Such as to warrant a constructive programme 
for next year. 
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Valuation of Fraternal Orders 

The uniform fraternal bill now operative 
in many of the States provides that an annual 
valuation be made of the certificates in force. 
This valuation must show as contingent lia- 
bilities the present midyear value of the prom- 
ised benefits under the certificates in force, and 
as contingent assets the present midyear value 
of the future net contributions from members, 
but not including any value for the right to 
make extra assessments. The legal minimum 
standard of valuation is the National Fraternal 
Congress table of mortality or any higher 
table may be adopted, or a society may use a 
table based upon its own experience of at least 
twenty years, covering at least one hundred 
thousand lives, the interest assumption being 
four per cent. The law states that the valua- 
tion shall not be regarded as a test of financial 
solvency, but each society is held to be legally 
solvent as long as its funds are equal to or in 


excess of its matured liabilities. 
of 1917 the condition of deficiency set forth by 
not be increased at the 
succeeding triennial valuation, while, should 
it fall below at two such valuations, liquidation 


the valuation must 


At the close 
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proceedings may be ordered by the State. 

Commencing with the valuation for 1914 the 
members of the societies were supplied with 
the report according to law. Thus far the In- 
surance Departments generally have not pub- 
lished these valuation reports. The prelim- 
inary report of Wisconsin, however, gives 
some details of the valuations for last year, 
from which we have compiled the following 
table. The first column shows the value of the 
benefits promised, while the second shows the 
value of future contributions. The difference 
between these two is shown in the fourth 
column, which indicates the net value of out- 
standing certificates which should be in hand. 
Column five shows the present assets in hand 
available for the payment of death benefits, 
while the next two columns indicate the de- 
ficiency and surplus disclosed by the valuation. 
The final column shows the percentage of 
assets available to the net value of outstand- 
ing certificates, from which it appears that a 
few orders have sufficient funds to meet their 
obligations, though most of those listed show 
but a very small proportion of the net value in 
hand: 


‘ VALUATION OF FRATERNAL ORDERS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1915 
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Averages 

You are an “average” man. Your wife may 
be an “average” woman, though you doubt- 
less—and properly enough—esteem her as be- 
ing far above the “average.” 

Your children are probably about “average” 
in their endowments, despite the fact that in 
your natural fondness they appear to you to 
be abnormally bright and capable. 

Your income is about the “average” for an 
intelligent and efficient man of your age, and 
being an “average” man, you probably save 
very little of it. 

If you carry life insurance to make good to 
your family for the absence of savings, it may 
be that it does not exceed in amount the “aver- 
age” of $1800. 

The yearly interest on'this sum would not 
go far towards paying the “average” living 
expenses of your widow and children after 
you have departed; and if the principal sum 
is used, your family would soon decline to 
the “average” level (or lower) above which 
you are striving to sustain them. 

Don’t you think it is time—Right Now—to 
do more than the “average” man does in the 
way of providing for his family’s needs after 
his death? 

Do not delay—that is the “average” man's 
habit. Next year—next week—To-Morrow— 
may be Too Late! 

Bear in mind the words of Horace: 


“In the moment of our talking, envious time 
has ebbed away. 

Seize the present; trust to-morrow e’en as 
little as you may.” 


Has Policyholders’ Savings Bureau 

The George Washington Life has established 
for the benefit of its policyholders a depart- 
ment to be known as the Policyholders’ Savings 
Bureau, through the means of which a policy- 
holder may, if he or she desires, provide by 
small deposits from time to time toward the 
payment of the next premium to become due. 

These deposits are not to be considered as 
premium payments, nor are they accepted as a 
partial premium payment in any sense of the 
word, but the company, through this bureau, 
merely constitutes itself custodian of such de- 
posits and will await the written order of the 
policyholder at due date or in grace period to 
apply a deposit to premium payment, or if not 
so applied for withdrawal of the funds de- 
posited. In other words, such deposits will not 
be considered as premiums paid in advance, 
nor in any way change the policy conditions. 

The company considers that this bureau will 
result in favorable advertising, and that there 
is a certain percentage of the policyholders 
who will gladly avail themselves of this service. 


David T. Keever’s Anniversary 


David T. Keever, now purchasing agent for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, com- 
pleted thirty-seven years of service with the 
company on September 19. Mr. Keever has 
proved himself a responsible and thorough in- 
dustrial insurance man. His department is now 
an institution in itself, being located in a sep- 
arate building, where all the necessities for 
conducting a business of vast detail and of 


great volume are tested, purchased and cared 
for under the tried and experienced judgment 
of Mr. Keever. His many friends among the 
field force of the John Hancock are extending 
their congratulations and good wishes anc hope 
that he will still be with the company to ob- 
serve many an anniversary beyond the fiftieth. 


Amount of Reserves on Varying Bases 

From the returns of reserves held on life 
insurance contracts to the several State In- 
surance Departments, it appears that a major- 
ity of companies are now valuing by the 
American Experience Table of Mortality with 
interest at three and one-half per cent. Many 
of the older companies, however, value on a 
three per cent basis, and the accompanying 
table shows a larger amount at three per cent 
than on the other bases. The table deals with 
fifty companies, showing three different rates 
of interest, and also the reserves held on 
annuity contracts at the close of 1915. As 
compared with the preceding year the follow- 
ing changes are shown: Four per cent re- 
serves decreased $29,679,968, three and one- 
half per cent increased $111,614,834, three per 
cent increased $122,439,808, and annuities in- 
creased $983,713, making a total increase for 
the fifty companies of $205,158,387. 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARYING BASES. 


Thursday 


Adopts New War Clause 


The West Coast-San Francisco Life of San 
Francisco has adopted a new war clause, which 
provides for a permit and the payment of such 
extra premium as the company may determine in 
the event of a policyholder engaging in active 
military, naval or aerial service. The disability 
benefits are automatically canceled in the event 
of such service. 


Issues Agency Bulletin for General Use 


The new weekly sales bulletin of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, which has been so 
widely advertised, and which the company has 
offered to send regularly to any life insurance 
agent free of charge and without any obliga- 
tions whatever, and with no come-back in the 
way of solicitation to join the company’s agency 
forces later, has made its appearance and will 
doubtless meet with a hearty reception from 
the men out on the firing line. 

The bulletin is of letterhead size and consists 
of several pages. It is called The Lincoln Life 
Salesmanship Bulletin. The first page contains 
data of inspirational value, while subsequent 
pages deal with the practical sales problems of 
the field men. The bulletin is intended to be 
beneficial to all life insurance agents and will 
be under the personal charge of Arthur F. Hall, 
first vice-president and general manager of the 
company. 

The typographical appearance of the bulletin 
is quite attractive, in fact, rather striking; and 
its contents are well up to the standard its 
make-up suggests. The company announces that 
many replies have been received to its adver- 
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tisement offering this bulletin to all who are in- 
terested, and the idea of thus spreading its 
benefits is surely a long step forward along 
the line of real co-operation. 


Competitive Life Insurance Literature 


There is a great deal of discussion along the 
line of what is fair or unfair competitive litera- 
ture, and some of the discussions are as unfair 
as the literature that is condemned. 

All companies of standing and character will 
join in condemning misleading statements put 
in the hands of agents for their use, but it is 
not unfair to ask that all companies of char- 
acter and standing use equal diligence in re- 
fraining from condemning the truth when the 
truth is put in the hands of agents for their 
use. Some of the companies that cry out the 
loudest against competitive literature would 
have all statements eliminated that would show 
better for one company than another company; 
they would cut out everything of a compara- 
tive nature, but surely if the comparisons made 
are honest and truthful, those investing in. life 
insurance are entitled to the information that 
the comparisons give, and to exclude all com- 
parisons would be simply to assist those mak- 
ing the poorer showing, through ignorance of 
the difference, putting them on the level with 
the company making the best showing. 

Why not, in a general condemnation of any- 
thing like comparisons in insurance literature 
—why not insist that these comparisons be 
truthful, and, if truthful, why not admit that 
the public as well as the company making the 
best showing is entitled to the publicity? It 
would be a good thing when urging that mis- 
leading statements be eliminated, if there were 
the same demands made that there be an elim- 
ination of misleading criticisms of statements. 
There are statements published by insurance 
companies of results to policyholders, of results 
secured by policyholders on different kinds of 
policies; there are statements of this kind 
made and pfiblished that are incontestable in 
their truthfulness, that when published are a 
part of the record of the company itself; and 
yet, companies that cannot or do not make 
these records of results to policyholders, either 
directly or indirectly, encourage their em- 
ployees to falsify these records through state- 
ments that they do not tell the truth and that 
results which have been achieved and which are 
susceptible of every proof cannot be main- 
tained. 

There is as much to criticise in the field of 
life insurance literature on the part of those 
who purposely misinterpret the truth of state- 
ments published as well as those who purposely 
put out misleading statements in the first place. 
The difference is, misleading statements pur- 
posely put forth come home to roost. They may 
be a long time in doing it, but they finally land, 
while on the other hand, honest and truthful 
statements put forth by an insurance company, 
although assailed and falsified and declared im- 
noss'ble by rival interests, ultimately come out 
in the full light of their truthfulness to the 
confusion of those who assail them. 

Competitive literature is necessary in life in- 
surance work. The people are entitled to this 
literature. What must be demanded and in- 
sisted upon is that this literature must be 
truthful; that it must be susceptible of direct 
proof from the records themselves and again 
what must be demanded is that there must be 
a cessation of assailing truthful records be- 
cause they are better than some others. There 
must be a cessation of the attempt to destroy 
good records through declarations of their 
falsity and declaration of the impossibility of 
them when in fact those who make these de- 
clarations know that they are falsifying the 
record. 

The energy of those in the insurance field 
who seek for integrity in all statements made, 
who seek to make misleading statements im- 
possible and who ask that comparative litera- 
ture be fair and just, the energy of those asking 
for these results should be equally expended in 
demanding that honest statements made, though 
they may not be all on an equality, that the 
honest statements made are entitled to stand 
unassailed by those who in large numbers try 
to cover the defects of their own company 
through declaring that better showings made 
ee dishonest.—The Old Line Bankers Life Bul- 
etin, 





WELFARE INSURANCE 





New Company Formed to Study and 
Install Complete Systems 





PLAN OF THE COMPANY 


Personnel and Accomplishments of the Past— 
Other Details 


The subject of welfare insurance has brought 
forth a good deal of discussion in this country 
and among persons in the insurance business in 
particular. Little action of real practical value 
has as yet been taken—the first real effort be- 
ing the inauguration of the group insurance 
plan. 

John S. Tunmore, general agent for the Prov- 
ident Life and Trust, in Brooklyn and New 
York, has formulated a plan whereby it is 
possible to study the conditions of individual 
plants and corporations and apply the present 
instruments of insurance to accomplish com- 
plete coverage for workmen. In order to 
further develop this idea a new corporation has 
been formed under the style Employers Welfare 
Underwriting Service, Inc., with Mr. Tunmore 
as president. His purpose in organizing this 
company was to take care of the many in- 
quiries which came to him as a result of the 
insta}lation of the insurance system of Double- 
day, Page & Co. of Garden City. The new com- 
pany is in no way identified with his Provident 
Life and Trust agency, of which he is still the 
head. On the board of directors besides Mr. 
Tunmore are Joseph P. Mack, 2d, of the 
Union Paving Company of Philadelphia, vice- 
president; William F. J. Piel of Piel Bros., 
Inc., East New York, secretary-treasurer; 
Joseph Carson of Carson, Kane and Carson, 
Philadelphia, counsel; Thomas B. Pratt, pub- 
licity department, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. 

In order to attain proficiency in the work of 
research, the Employers Welfare Underwriting 
Service, Inc., has selected an expert advisory 
board to handle such problems as may properly 
arise, such as actuarial, legal and economic. Mr. 
Tunmore is chairman of this board and the other 
members are F. Spencer Baldwin, manager of 
the New York State Insurance Fund; M. Albert 
Linton, F. I. A., F. A. S., associate actuary of 
the Provident Life and Trust; Joseph Carson and 
William C. Cannon, counsel, and A. H. Jennings, 
plant manager of Doubleday, Page & Co., who 
collaborated with Mr. Tunmore in working out 
and applying the systems of insurance in that 


company. Mr. Jennings is especially familiar ~ 


with plant direction, methods and physical 
management, which will form some of the 
problems confronting the service in its re- 
search work. 

As an example of the scope of the Employers 
Welfare Underwriting Service, Inc., the wel- 
fare system of Doubleday, Page & Co. is typi- 
cal. This company adopted a plan of insurance 
for all employees protecting them against loss 
of time due to accident or illness, and also pro- 
viding a death benefit. The amount of the life 
insurance in each case is one year’s salary and 
the sickness and accident insurance covers full 
wages for a period of time equivalent to that 
required under the workmen’s compensation 
law except that payment begins from the date 
of injury, and thus the waiting period of four- 
teen days is eliminated. The workmen them- 
selves pay a good share of the cost of this pro- 
tection and the employer pays the balance. All 
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of the insurance is placed in regular insurance 
companies. After a single year’s operation of 
the plan, the publishing house found that it 
had saved money by the large reduction in turn 
overs among employees. A retirement pen- 
sion plan is now being worked out for the firm. 

The Employers Welfare Underwriting Service, 
Inc., is to analyze industrial conditions, so as 
to devise the best and cheapest means of estab- 
lishing a welfare system in plants employing 
reasonably large numbers of workers. The time 
required for this work is sometimes long, as in 
the case of Doubleday, Page & Co., more than a 
year was required to investigate and thorough- 
ly construct the plan. 

The new service company hopes to benefit the 
insurance world by acting as a sort of labor- 
atory in which to solve the problems of welfare 
insurance as applied to individual cases, always 
making use of the existing media of insurance 
rather than promoting any untried scheme of 
insurance. The life insurance is issued on the 
group plan, as are also the accident, health 
and annuity contracts. The service company 
does not in any way attempt to encroach upon 
the field of the regular life insurance agent, but 
merely wants to provide systems of insurance 
(a part of the cost of which the workmen shall 
always pay) for those persons who never in- 
sure by the regular means or upon solicitation. 
Either these persons simply will not respond to 
the usual arguments or they insist that they 
cannot afford to insure. The service company 
proposes to devise means whereby such men 
may be insured for the benefit of their families 
and the community. 


New Jersey Life Insurance Company 

Edward E. McCall, former supreme court 
justice in New York State, and later chairman 
of the Public Service Commission of that State, 
has been elected president of the New Jersey 
Life Insurance Company, which is in process of 
organization at Newark, N. J. The company 
is capitalized at $300,000, and the stock is be- 
ing offered at $16 a share, par value being $10. 
Among the officers are: A. W. Penniman, sec- 
retary; Willard A. Mason, treasurer; Thomas 
P. Moffat, assistant secretary, and John F. 
Darling, medical director. 


Will Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversary 


With the close of the present year the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa will celebrate its golden anni- 
versary, completing fifty years of business. The 
results that have been accomplished are fully 
up to the expectations and purposes of the 
founders of the company which is going ahead to 
far greater successes with lengthening strides 
Three vital features of a company’s business 
are careful selection of risks resulting in a low 
average of mortality, high interest earnings on 
investments due to a_ successful investment 
policy and reasonable expense of management. 
It can truly be said that the Equitable Life of 
Iowa has stood well to the front in these im- 
portant elements of the business and has to its 
credit many splendid records of results attained 
during the half century it has been doing busi- 
ness. 

The first nine months of the current year have 
been the best of any in the entire history of the 
company, resulting in new business to a total 
of $18,351,949. This represents a gain of over 
forty per cent over the same period for last 
year; and with the first half of October in- 
cluded, the production for this year already ex- 
ceeds that of 1915, which was by far the largest 
year the company ever has had. 


—In Tue Spectator for October 19, the Southland 
Life of Dallas, by its acquisition of the Prudential 


Life of San Antonio, was credited with such addi- 
tions as would bring the insurance in force up to 
$20,000,000, whereas the true volume is about 


$26,000,000. 
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INCOME TAX LAW 





E. E. Rhodes of the Mutual Benefit 


Life Analyzes its Provisions 





APPLICATION TO LIFE INSURANCE 





Other Matters of Interest at Actuarial Society 
Meeting—Large Attendance 


The fall meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America concluded on Friday of last week at 
Newark with the largest attendance at any fall 
gathering in the history of the society. There 
was much life to the frank and informal dis- 
cussion of social insurance, which was not to be 
made a part of the transactions. Another fea- 
ture that was quite fully discussed was the sub- 
ject of war risks, following a paper on that topic 
at the annual meeting last spring. 

Walter S. Nichols, formerly of the Insurance 
Law Journal, presented a paper entitled, ‘‘Dr. 
Emory McClintock as a Great Creative Mathe- 
matician—The Calculus of Enlargement.’’ The 
author brought a recall to the attention of the 
members the fact that Mr. McClintock stood 
among the foremost mathematicians of the 
country as well as among the leading actuaries. 
Mr. McClintock, it will be remembered, until his 
death a few weeks ago, was vice-president and 
actuary of the Mutual Life of New York. The 
calculus of enlargement, the sub-title of the 
paper, was a discovery of Mr. McClintock. This 
discovery brought forth a form of calculus, 
broader than that of Newton and Liebnitz, 
which embraced differential and integral cal- 
culus and certain other branches as_ special 
cases. 

When Mr. McClintock was made president of 
the American Mathematical Society in 1893-1894, 
he received the highest honor that America has 
to offer a mathematician. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


“Group Insurance” was the title of a paper 
read by William J. Graham. It treated the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of underlying actuarial 
principles. Chief of these was the matter of 
obtaining insurable averages and maintaining 
these averages in groups. The cardinal prin- 
ciples of group selection were emunerated. 

The paper set out the limitations of any at- 
tempts to apply group insurance in other ways 
than that of insuring the employees of one em- 
ployer. Reference was made to modified groups 
such as university classes. Occupational hazards 
were discussed with reference to developments 
found under systems of group insurance inspec- 
tion. The status of the employee in the group 
was outlined, together with the reasons govern- 
ing the guarantee of insurability which usually 
goes to a discontinuing employee who may ap- 
ply for insurance within thirty-one days from 
discontinuance in the group. The function of 
group insurance as a pay-check insurance when 
applied to employees was outlined in connection 
with the larger field for individual insurances on 
such employees. Social aspect of group insur- 
ance and the reasons which would prompt the 
employer to pay the entire premium were cata- 
logued and defined. The paper is an actuarial 
survey of the group insurance plan to date and 
was written for the immediate purpose of sup- 
plying such a guide to candidates for the soci- 
ety’s examination, and also for promoting dis- 


cussion on actuarial principles underlying the 
whole plan. 

At the dinner for members, in addition to 
those called on from the society, Alfred Hurrell, 
associate counsel for The Prudential, and J. Ten 
Eyck, associate counsel of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, spoke. 

The paper by E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, was summarized in THE 
SPECTATOR for October 19. The importance of 
the subject of taxation, and especially the in- 
come tax, in its relation to life insurance is such 
as to warrant a complete account of Mr. Rhodes’ 
analysis, which is as follows: 


THE REVENUE LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, 
APPROVED SEPTEMBER 8, 1916, AS IT 
AFFECTS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The income tax law, approved October 8, 1913, as 
amended, is contained in Title 1 of the new law. 
Part 2 relates to the income tax on corporations. 

The most important change is that the tax is in- 
creased from one to two per cent. Other changes 
appear to be mainly for the purpose of clarifying the 
old law or of writing therein certain judicial opinions 
and official rulings. For example, Section 10 pro- 
vides that the tax is to be assessed upon the net in- 
come “received” in the preceding calendar year, and 
not upon the net income “arising or accruing,’ thus 
disposing of any question as to whether the return 
should be made upon a cash or a revenue basis; 
while the same section provides that net income shall 
include the income derived from dividends on capital 
stock or from net earnings of resident corporations, 
joint stock companies, or associations, or insurance 
companies whose net income is taxable, and that the 
term “dividends” shall be held to mean any distribu- 
tion made or ordered to be made by a corporation, 
joint stock company, association, or insurance com- 
pany out of its earnings or profits accrued since 
March 1, 1913, and payable to its shareholders, 
whether in cash or in stock, thus giving effect to a 
Treasury decision. ‘The same section provides that for 
the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived or loss 
sustained from the sale or other disposition of prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, acquired before March 
1, 1913, the fair market price or value of such prop- 
erty as of March 1, 1918, shall be the basis for de- 
termining the amount of such gain derived or loss 
sustained, 

“CHARGING OFF” 

Under Section 12 of the new law, companies may 
deduct from the gross income all losses actually 
sustained and charged off within the year, and not 
compensated by insurance otherwise. The inclusion 
of the words ‘“‘and charged off” follows a Treasury 
decision. No deduction is allowed for any amount 
paid out for new buildings, permanent improvements 
or betterments made to increase the value of any 
property or estate, and no deduction is to be made for 
any amount of expense of restoring property or 
making good the exhaustion thereof, for which an 
allowance is or has been made. 

Section 12 also contains a provision appearing in 
the old law which is amplified so as to provide that in 
the case of bonds or other indebtedness which have 
been issued with a guaranty that the interest payable 
thereon shall be free from taxation, no deduction for 
the payment of the income tax ‘‘or any other tax paid 
pursuant to such guaranty” shall be allowed. 

Under Section 14 the tax is made payable on or 
before the fifteenth day of June instead of the thir- 
tieth day of June. The same section contains the 
following provision, which is new: 

“Provided, That upon the examination of any re- 
turn of income made pursuant to this title, the act of 
August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine, entitled ‘An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,’ and the act of October third, nineteen hundred 
and thirteen, entitled ‘An act to reduce tariff duties, 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes,’ if it shall appear that amounts of tax 
have been paid in excess of those properly due, the 
taxpayer shall be permitted to present a claim for re- 
fund thereof notwithstanding the provisions of section 
thirty-two hundred and twenty-eight of the Revised 
Statutes,” 

Paragraph B of the old law provided “that the 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid upon the death 
of the person insured, or payments made by or credited 
to the insured on life insurance, endowment, or an- 
nuity contracts, upon the return thereof to the in- 
sured at the maturity of the term mentioned in the 
contract, or upon surrender of contract, shall not be 
included as income.” The Treasury Department ruled 
that “The amount paid under a life insurance, en- 
dowment, or annuity contract, is not income when re- 
turned to the person making the contract, either upon 
the maturity or surrender of the contract, but the 
amount by which the sum received exceeds the sum 
paid and coming into the hands of the person making 
the contract po | payment, is income.” his provision 
of the law and the Treasury decision quoted above, as 


well as the rulings which preceded the one quoted, . 


have been the subject of considerable discussion by 
the members of this society, as life insurance com- 
panies are concerned therewith in connection with the 


Thursday 


requirements for withholding taxes at the source. The 
reader is particularly referred to Mr, Thompson’s 
oe, “Income Tax on Annuities,” which appeared in 
-art 1 of Volume 16 of the Society’s Transactions, and 
4 the discussion which appeared in Part 2 of Volume 
EXEMPTION OF LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Section 4 of the new law provides: ‘‘The following 
income shall be exempted from the provisions of this 
title: The proceeds of life insurance policies paid to 
individual beneficiaries upon the death of the insured; 
the amount received by the insured as a return of 
premium or premiums paid by him under life insur- 
ance, endowment, or annuity contracts, either during 
the term or at the maturity of the term mentioned in 
the contract, or upon the surrender of the contract.” 
Do the words ‘‘the amount received by the insured 
as a return of premium or premiums paid by him” 
mean the same as a return to the insured of pay- 
ments made by or credited to him? In the old law 
the word “return” is used as a verb, and in the new 
law it is used as a noun. Webster defines the noun 
“return” as “A quantity of goods, consignment, car- 
go, or the like, which comes back in exchange for 
goods sent out as a mercantile venture; also the value 
of, or profit from, such; now, more widely, the profit 
on, or advantage from, labor, and investment, under- 
taking, etc.; income or profit in relation to its source.” 
Is the word “return” used in the law in this sense, 
or is the provision to be limited in its meaning so that 
= the premium or premiums paid by the insured 
and returned to him, are to be exempt? If Congress 
intended the latter it would have been a very easy 
matter to have so framed the law. ‘There can be no 
doubt regarding the meaning of the language used in 
the Treasury decision quoted above and it is reason- 
able to assume that if Congress intended to write that 
decision into the law it would have adopted substan- 
tially the phraseology thereof, as it did in other in- 
stances. Admitting that the question is not free from 
doubt, I am of the opinion that Congress intended to 
exempt from income all payments under life insur- 
ance, endowment, or annuity contracts. Although 
more words were used in Congress than were neces- 
sary to express its meaning, I think that Congress in- 
tended to show by the use of the words “‘as a return 
of premium or premiums” that it had in mind the 
definition which | have quoted and that it intended to 
exempt the returns on insurance and annuity con- 
tracts from the general rule which would make tax- 
able such part of the returns as might be considered 


profit. 
“INDIVIDUAL BENEFICIARIES” 


The words ‘individual beneficiaries” in the clause 
reading “The proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
to individual beneficiaries upon the death of the in- 
sured” must be considered. My opinion is that the 
word “individual” is not to be limited in meaning to 
single persons. It may mean a partnership or an in- 
corporated company. The words are intended to de- 
scribe “income” that is exempt from taxation. The 
proceeds of a life insurance policy paid to a partner- 
ship or to a corporation are certainly not income if 
the premiums have been paid by the partnership or 
the corporation. The most that can be claimed is that 
only that part of the proceeds is income which repre- 
sents the Fo dl between the proceeds and the pre- 
miums paid, and of this, whatever accrued prior to 
March 1, 1913, cannot be taxed. Congress can ex- 
empt from taxation one class of income and tax an- 
other, but it is very doubtful whether it can exempt 
one class in the hands of a single person and tax it 
in the hands of, say, a partnership. 

No rule is more firmly established than that the 
citizen is exempt from taxation unless the same is 
imposed by clear and unequivocal language, and that 
where the construction of a tax law is doubtful the 
doubt is to be resolved in favor of those upon whom 
the tax is sought to be laid. 

NO BENEFITS TAXABLE 

My view is that the law does not require life in- 
surance companies to withhold the tax on any pay- 
ments made under life insurance, endowment or an- 
nuity contracts. 

Section 9 contains a provision that when any amount 
allowable as a deduction is known at the time of re- 
ceipt of income by an individual he may file with the 
person, firm or corporation making the payment a 
certificate stating the amount of such deduction and 
making a claim for an allowance of the same against 
the amount of tax otherwise required to be deducted 
and withheld at the source. 

Section 407 of the act provides for an excise tax to 
be imposed upon “every corporation, joint stock com- 
ard or association, now or hereafter organized in the 
Jnited States for profit and having a capital stock 
represented by shares, and every insurance company 
now or hereafter organized under the laws of the 
United States, or any State or Territory of the United 
States,” and also upon “every corporation, joint stock 
company or association, or insurance company, now 
or hereafter organized for profit under the laws of 
any foreign country and engaged in business in the 
United States.” It is clear that foreign insurance 
companies not organized “for profit’? are not subject 
to the tax. An insurance company organized “for 
profit”? must be a comtpany having capital stock. A 
mutual company is composed of persons who agree to 
contribute to a common fund for mutual insurance, 
and they certainly cannot be regarded as carrying on 
a business for the purpose of earning profit. Foreign 
companies organized on the mutual plan, without 
capital stock and not for profit, are clearly exempted 
from an excise tax. Did Congress intend to treat 
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them more favorably than domestic mutual companies 
organized without capital stock and not for profit? 


MUTUAL COMPANIES EXEMPT 


The rule by which the amount of the tax is ascer- 
tained is not the same for domestic companies and for 
foreign companies, the reason therefor being apparent. 
For foreign companies the tax is “‘equivalent to 50 
cents for each $1000 of the capital actually invested 
in the transaction of its business in the United States.” 
For domestic companies the tax is “equivalent to 50 
cents for each $1000 of the fair value of its capital 
stock and in estimating the value of capital stock the 
surplus and undivided profits shall be included.” It 
is to be noted that in case of domestic companies the 
tax is upon “the fair value of its capital stock” and 
not upon “the surplus and undivided profits,” which 
are to be considered only for the purpose of “‘esti- 
mating the value of capital stock.’”’ If there be no 
capital stock the tax is not measured by the surplus 
and undivided profits, for in addition to what has 
been quoted above, the law provides that ‘‘the amount 
of such annual tax shall in all cases be computed upon 
the basis of the fair average value of the capital stock 
for the preceding year.” It cannot be contended, 
therefore, that mutual life insurance companies are to 
be taxed upon their “surplus and undivided profits.” 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPORT 

In the report in last week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR on the paper on social insurance 
by Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York 
Life, before the Actuarial Society of America, 
the conditions on which compulsory health in- 
surance should be based were credited to the 
speaker. The fact is that these conditions were 
set forth in a report made by the committee on 
industrial betterment of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, and simply quoted by 
Mr. Hunter. 


Life Insurance Aggregates 

The following table exhibiting business car- 
ried by the old-line regular life insurance com- 
panies and by the assessment life associations 
and fraternal orders, shows that assessment in- 
surance is still an important factor in compe- 
tition for life insurance, and not to be ignored by 
old-line managers and agents: 


Written In Force 

in 1915 Dec. 31, 1915 
Old line (ordinary)... $2,643,396,760 $18,351,824,653 
Old line (industrial). 980,025,694 4,427,469,245 


Total old line...... $3,623,422,454 $22,779,293,898 





Stipulated premium... 3,648,980 10,281,057 
Assessment life ...... 77,544,703 328,414,167 
PUMOEMO cccscs 6380 5 922,890,579 8,694,449,483 





Total assessm’t and 


fraterna eeeeee $1,004,084,262  $9,033,144,707 

Aggregate 4,627,506,716  31,812,438,605 
Ratio of old-line in- 

surance to aggregate 78.30 71.61 


Ratio of assessment 
and fraternal to ag- 
GVERME occ ctsedece 21.70 28.39 


October Campaign a Success 

Frederick A. Wallis, manager for New York 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, gave an informal luncheon to 
his agents on Saturday. Mr. Wallis has been 
making a special campaign to write $500,000 in 
new business during October; and by Saturday 
the $400,000 mark had already been passed. This 
remarkable achievement caused the manager to 
set the goal for October at $600,000. The entire 
amount of this business has been written on 
the Fidelity Mutual’s ‘‘Income for Life’’ policy. 


Omaha Life Organized 

A new mutual legal reserve company was 
organized early this year at Omaha _ without 
capital stock. The organizers issued surplus 
notes to the amount of $19,500, for which in- 
terest at 8 per cent was paid. This surplus was 
deposited with the Nebraska Insurance Depart- 
ment. The company is called the Omaha Life. 
W. H. Wigton, formerly president of the Equit- 
able Endowment Company, a stipulated pre- 
mium company of Omaha, is secretary and actu- 
ary of the Omaha Life; and W. F. McCandless, 


formerly in the field for the German-American 
Life of Omaha, is vice-president and manager 
of agents. These two men organized the new 
company. 

Others who are associated with the company 
are: E. M. Sarle, Jr., former State Auditor, 
president; Scott Hopkins, president of the Pru- 
dential Trust Company of Topeka, vice-presi- 
dent; H. E. Worrell, a banker and insurance 
man, treasurer; John R. Wertz, president of the 
First National Bank at Chappell, Neb., and L 
A. Newell, a farmer of Alexandria, Neb., 
directors. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1917 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE 






































Year Age at Issue. 

Policy aires 

Was | 

Issued. 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 
Premium........ 21.02 23.86) 27.54] 32.36) 38.83] 47.68 
MB oO aeeteas 6.14] 6.96) 8.19} 9.84] 11.95] 14.63 
17 5.97) 6.75| 7.87| 9.47] 11.51] 14.14 
1903. . 5.76] 6.54) 7.56] 9.10] 11.09] 13.64 
ee ee 5.56] 6.34) 7.27] 8.75] 10.66] 13.15 
i a ata 5.36] 6.14) 7.03] 8.39] 10.24] 12.66 
SOM cates 5.17] 5.95) 6.79} 8.05] 9.83] 12.18 
Te 4.99} 5.77| 6.56] 7.71| 9.42] 11.70 
RB od fay 4.82} 5.56] 6.34] 7.38) 9.02] 11.22 
7 Te Gea: 4.64] 5.34) 6.13] 7.06! 8.63] 10.75 
1 IO tes: 4.48} 5.14] 5.92] 6.80] 8.25] 10.28 
(CC ee 4.32] 4.94] 5.73] 6.55] 7.87| 9.82 
Re oe oy Aw 4.16} 4.75] 5.53} 6.31] 7.50] 9.3 
NONE hess oe 4.01} 4.57) 5.30) 6.07] 7.14] 8.95 
Te RS ee 3.86} 4.39] 5.08] 5.84) 6.79] 8.43 
WOES doesn 3.72| 4.21| 4.86] 5.62| 6.51 8.05, 
[Ge scot 3.08) 4.04) 4.65] 5.41] 6.23) 7.63 

20-PAYMENT LIFE 
| | 
Premium........ 30.77| 33.65] 37.16) 41.54] 47.19] 54.73 
1 Le ey 8.89] 9.77] 10.96} 12.48] 14.33] 16.58 
RS ait adh 8.48} 9.31] 10.41] 11.89] 13.69] 15.92 
Mie a 8.05} 8.87| 9.88] 11.31] 13.07] 15.27 
i | heieetens ieee 7.63) 8.44] 9.36) 10.74! 12.46] 14.63 
1. ES 7.23) 8.03} 8.91) 10.19) 11.87] 13.99 
MOM hoe 6.84] 7.64) 8.46) 9.66) 11.28] 13.36 
ME ooo awe 6.47| 7.25] 8.04) 9.14] 10.71] 12.74 
Wie ike cere 6.11} 6.85| 7.63) 8.63] 10.15] 12.13 
MOS cies sloet 5.76] 6.47| 7.23) 8.14) 9.61] 11.53 
TNs rs a 5.42) 6.09] 6.85} 7.71) 9.07] 10.94 
1 eee .| 5.09} 5.72! 6.49! 7.30} 8.55] 10.37 
RU ee ve aa 4.78| 5.37] 6.14) 6.90] 8.05} 9.80 
CT eS 4.47| 5.03| 5.76) 6.51] 7.56] 9.24 
NARS ee a 4.18} 4.71| 5.39} 6.15] 7.08] 8.70 
ie oh, 3.89] 4.39) 5.03) 5.79) 6.67] 8.17 
io) eee ROS LE: 3.62) 4.08] 4.68] 5.45) 6.28] 7.65 
| | 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Premium........ | 48.33] 49.16] 50.38] 52.27] 55.32) 60.33 
| 

1 EA Cee er Bye eo Ser 
oS RED Se) RARE Net are ees 
OO Re mel Fete Feat en| ERe Re Se 
los. ker 11.39] 11.77] 12.25) 13.08) 14.20 15.80 
WOE Ses nass 10.61} 11.02] 11.49} 12.29] 13.43] 15.05 
HR 3 oo acs 9.86] 10.30] 10.76] 11.53) 12.68] 14.31 
a 9.15} 9.61] 10.07) 10.80} 11.94) 13.58. 
[Ree ie 8.45] 8.91} 9.40) 10.09) 11.23) 12.87 
jo eae 7.78] 8.24] 8.75] 9.40) 10.54) 12.17 
Mee oo ee 7.13| 7.59) 8.13] 8.78) 9.86) 11.48 
OY aa eee 6.51] 6.96) 7.54) 8.17) 9.20) 10.81 
BEA ta ares: 5.90] 6.36] 6.97| 7.59} 8.56) 10.15 
(CT aaa 5.32] 5.78] 6.38] 7.03} 7.94) 9.51 
1” SS 4.76] 5.21] 5.81] 6.50] 7.34; 8.88 
WA 3055 es 4.22] 4.67) 5.27) 5.99} 6.81) 8.27 
Wo 3.69] 4.15] 4.74 5.49) 6.30| 7.67 














Gets Pennsylvania Agency 


J. C. Murray, who has represented the indus- 
trial department of the General Accident for 
Pennsylvania, west of Harrisburg, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburg, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Pennsylvania for the American 
Bankers of Chicago. Mr. Murray will handle 
the life business of the American Bankers only 
and will continue to represent the General Ac- 
cident for accident and health lines. 
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Life Underwriters Association of 
New York 

Tuesday evening, October 24, was made a 
family night by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York, on the occasion of the first 
meeting of the fall season. There were a num- 
ber of ladies present, thus emphasizing the fam- 
ily meeting idea. President Lawrence Priddy 
stated that reports were to be heard from some 
of the delegates to the National Convention at 
St. Louis, and made an innovation by. presenting 
Miss E. Constance Woodward as the first 
speaker. Miss Woodward gave a bright, snappy 
talk, referring to the wonderful ideas brought 
out and the good every delegate received from 
them. She was followed by Mr. Miller, of the 
Provident Life and Trust, who dwelt upon the 
advantages of association membership and ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the reception accorded 
him by the New York members on his removal 
to that city some months ago. William S. Bar- 
naby, managing editor of THE SPECTATOR, then 
spoke of the constructive work of the National 
Association and the local bodies. He rehearsed 
briefly the various efforts of the early days in 
the elimination of such evils as rebating and 
twisting, and pointed out that the real con- 
structive work began with the Toronto conven- 
tion in 1905, when the association put itself in 
condition to handle the inimical legislation then 
threatening. The work of the association in 
connection with education and publicity was 
touched upon, and the statement was made that 
the amount expended by the life insurance com 
panies in 1915 for publicity was only .7 of one 
per cent of the gross income. The speaker 
closed with the injunction that the matter of 
so-called scientific salesmanship should not be 
too much relied upon as a sure means of in- 
creasing business, and urged that the associa- 
tions, both local and national, bend all their 
efforts to improve their own particular con+ 
ditions. 

William F. Atkinson, of the Northwestern 
Mutual, talked interestingly of the doings of 
the convention, the spirit of harmony which pre- 
vailed and the helpful ideas secured. He stated 
that the membership of the local association 
was about one-sixth of the number enrolled in 
the National body. Charles Jerome Edwards, of 
the Equitable Life, was in fine form and deliv- 
ered an address which kept his hearers inter- 
ested to the end. He covered a wide range of 
topics and laid particular emphasis on the 
proper method of approaching a _ prospect, 
which, he felt, might be psychology or, more 
possibly, plain human nature. On the subject 
of co-partnership insurance he emphasized the 
need of it and indicated the large field to be 
covered. 

President Priddy was the last speaker and 
gave out some interesting announcements. He 
stated that the New Orleans meeting of the 
National Convention will be held on September 
26, 27, 28, in 1917, and a boat will be chartered 
to take the delegates from the East. The next 
meeting of the New York Association will be 
held November 28 and will be addressed by 
Arthur Hunter, of the New York Life, on ‘‘So- 
cial Insurance,” and Dr. O. H. Rogers of the 
same company will speak on border line risks. 
Mr. Priddy made a strong plea for a further 
increase in membership, and gave some inter- 
esting details of what the association has ac- 
complished in weeding out undesirable agents. 


Discusses Leprosy and Paralysis 
Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of The Pru- 
dential, is scheduled to present two papers be- 
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fore the American Public Health Agsociation at 
its annual meeting in Cincinnati this week. On 
Wednesday he delivered an address on ‘‘The Es- 
sential Statistics of Leprosy,” in which he 
pointed out the inadequate data available for a 
truly scientific study of the mortality from 
leprosy or the mortality of lepers. Present ma- 
terial leaves much to mere guesswork or reli- 
ance upon scattered, incomplete and unsyste- 
matic reports from leper colonies, and the coun- 
tries of the Far East in which the disease is 
most prevalent. He said that the estimated to- 
tal number of lepers is about 2,000,000, and that 
those under the direct control of the United 
States number about 5000. He strongly recom- 
mended the enactment of a law that would pro- 
vide for a leprosarium, where persons afflicted 
with the disease might be treated and cared for. 

Moreover, it is Mr. Hoffman’s belief that 
leprosy is on the increase in civilized countries, 
and that it is on the decline in those countries 
which have enforced segregation and control of 
the disease is effected by rational medical and 
humanitarian considerations. 

Mr. Hoffman will present a similar paper at 
to-morrow’s meeting, dealing with infantile 
paralysis. 


Launch Membership Campaign 

W. A. R. Bruehl, of Cincinnati, chairman of 
the committee on membership and district or- 
ganization of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, has begun a thorough and sound 
appeal to the life agents of the country who 
are not now members of some local association 
affiliated with the National body to immediately 
apply for membership. He has further urged 
the officers and members of the local associa- 
tion to get busy and start a straight canvass 
among non-members with the view of enrolling 


them in the association’s quota before long. 
The strongest co-operation between the local 
associations and the National association com- 
mittee is urgently requested. 


Promotions by Provident Life and Trust 

The Provident Life and Trust Company has 
announced the appointment of Matthew Walker 
as manager of the insurance department of the 
company; and of Franklin C. Morse as superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia agency. 

Mr. Walker has been at the head of the Phila- 
delphia agency, bringing up its production to 
$8,000,000 per year. 

Mr. Morse, who succeeds to the Philadelphia 
agency, had been Eastern superintendent of 
agencies. The new appointments are in the 
nature of promotion and are welcomed as such 
by the agents of the company, whose produc- 
tion for the year to date shows an increase over 
the corresponding period of 1915 of over twenty- 
five per cent. 


Death of Dr. P. C. Naumann 


The insurance world will regret to learn of the 
sudden death of Dr. P. C. Naumann, president 
of the German-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, with head office at Burlington. 
Dr. Naumann was stricken with apoplexy about 
noon on Monday, October 16, and died imme- 
diately. He had been president of the company 
for the past seven years. 


M. H. O. Williams Promoted 
Myron H. O. Williams, who has been in the 
agency department of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee for many years, has been 
made assistant superintendent of agencies. Mr. 
Williams thus has been advanced to fill the place 


formerly held by George E. Copeland, recently 
made superintendent of agencies, succeeding the 
late Henry F. Norris. 


Life Notes 


—The semi-annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries will be held at the Hotel LaSalle in 
Chicago, November 10-11. 


—License to operate in Texas has been granted the 
West Coast-San Francisco Life of San Francisco, 
with W. E. Wright, San Antonio, as agency manager. 

—The proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting 
of the American Life Convention at St. Louis on Sep- 
tember 14, 15 and 16, have been printed and dis- 
tributed among members. 

—Isaac W. Brooks, a director of the Phenix Mu- 
tual Life, died at Torrington, Conn., on October 17 
at an advanced age. He was formerly a partner in 
the firm of Brooks & McNeil. 

~The Wisconsin Life Convention, made up of the 
younger legal reserve companies in that State, has 
decided to introduce in the next session of the legis- 
lature a bill establishing certain qualifications for life 
insurance agents. 

—The Missouri State Life of St. Louis reports that 
the returns for October so far show that Melson 
month, in honor of E. P. Melson, president, indicate 
that this is the largest production for any corre- 
sponding month in the company’s history. 

—Harry Christian Landwehr, secretary of Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., insurance accountants, of New York, 
was married on Wednesday, October 18, to Miss 
Anna Marie Margaret Kohring. Mr. Landwehr is re- 
ceiving the heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
of his many friends in the insurance world. 

—G, F. Murrell, of the Clarke & Murrell general 
agency for the Bankers Life of Des Moines at Pitts- 
burg, was the leading personal producer of the entire 
Bankers Life field force for the month of September, 
and he led the company honor roll for that month 
with a total of $66,500 of insurance written. 











Documents Which Convince Prospects 








“THE COMPANY FOR MEN WHO WANT TO GROW” 


Established 1860 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York . 


Two good openings in splendid territory 
for men with good records. 


For particulars address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Supt. of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York City 








Agents of life insurance companies will find any or all of the 
leaflets listed below of great value in persuading prospects of 
the benefits of life insurance. They are prepared by a skilled 
life insurance writer who has made a close study of the de- 
mands and, objections of prospects and will be found good 
business closers. Particulars concerning the leaflets follow: 


COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE:— 
Discussing the merits of life insurance for purposes of temporary 
and continuous protection and also as an investment. 


Per 100, $3.00; per 500, $12.00; per 1,000, $20.00. 
INVESTMENTS FOR PROFIT:—An effective answer to 
the man who claims he can invest his money to better advantage. 

Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10,00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
PRETTY GOOD PROPERTY TO OWN:—Showing that 


the value of life insurance does not deteriorate in years of 
financial depression as do other securities. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
REBATING:—Showing that rebating is poor policy, not 
only for the agent, but the insured. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS:—A number 


of pithy arguments driving home the advantages of life in- 
surance and combating objections. 


Per 100, $2.00; per 500, $7.00; per 1,000, $10.00. 


SOUND LIFE INSURANCE AS PROPERTY:—The 
value of life insurance as protection and as an investment. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
Send sixty cents for sample copies of the series. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 Wittiam STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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ONE BUSINESS MAN’S 
EXPERIENCE WITH 
LIFE INSURANCE* 





SAVED FROM EFFECTS OF PANIC 





Life Insurance Policies Proved to be Valuable 
Assets—A Contrast 





By Witutam T. Nasu. 





(Concluded from issue of October 26) 


“The country developed, the city grew 
and our business prospered beyond all 
expectations. The capital of our com- 
pany had been increased from time to 
time and now more than $1,000,000 is 
invested in the business. My insurance 
also has grown. Although I never have 
been what some might call a ‘plunger’ 
in life insurance, I nevertheless have in- 
creased both my personal and business 
insurance from time to time as I felt 
able or as circumstances seemed to me 
to demand. 


ADDS $50,000 AT REQUEST OF HIS 
SECRETARY 

“One day a few years ago our secre- 
tary, who is general manager in so far 
as details are concerned, came into my 
office and very earnestly said: 

““*Mr. Marvin, while I have been with 
you ever since I was a boy and am 
familiar with all the details of the busi- 
ness, you alone have looked after the 
company’s finances. You are now well 
along in the fifties and only last year 
underwent a serious operation, and it 
has occurred to me that as the company 
is a heavy borrower at times your sud- 
den taking away at such a time might 
seriously embarrass this large business 
to which you have devoted the best part 
of your life in building up. You now 
carry fifty thousand life insurance in 





* Copyright, 1916, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 


favor of the company, and I very much 
wish that you would double it.’ 


COMPANY WOULD OFFER ONLY AN EN- 
DOWMENT 


“On that day I made application for 
an additional fifty thousand on the plan 
of my other policies, but on account of 
the operation of the year before the in- 
surance company offered me only a ten- 
year endowment. However, we have 
found this particular plan to have ad- 
vantages of its own. It not only affords 
the usual protection in case of death, 
and the savings feature of my other 
policies, but is also an investment, or I 
might say a sinking fund for our com- 
pany the same as it would be for an in- 
dividual. It is putting away a little each 
year in ‘another pocket,’ the full fifty 
thousand dollars to be returned in one 
sum at the end of the endowment period 
or at my death should it occur in the 
meantime. 


CASH VALUE CARRIED AS AN ASSET 


“The cash value of my corporation 
policies is carried on the books as an 
asset and so appears in all the company’s 
financial statements. ‘This information 
is appreciated by our banks and other 
creditors and has been of very great 
advantage to us. Should I ever dis- 
pose of my stock and withdraw from the 
company I can have the policies trans- 
ferred to my wife, daughter or any other 
person having an insurable interest in 
my life by paying to our company their 
cash value, the full amount of which may 
be borrowed on the policies themselves 
if desired. 

‘“‘T may add here that I also carry fifty 
thousand accident insurance in favor of 
our company.” 

THE PANIC 
“There is one emergency which can 


neither be foreseen nor prevented but 
for which any business man can and 


should prepare. It is the periodical 
panic. When the business man closes 
his eyes at night with a clear sky over- 
head, but with all his own capital and as 
much more as he can borrow tied up in 
buildings, machinery, merchandise and 
the promises of his customers and others 
and awakes in the morning to find a panic 
storm battering at every door, window 
and crevice of his business, it is then that 
this ‘silent partner’ can be appreciated. 
In proof of this I will relate my own 
experience. 

“The very day the panic of 1907 be- 
gan, practically every bank of any size 
in the country commenced to draw in at 
both ends by refusing to make new loans 
and by calling those outstanding. Our 
company was asked—or might I say 
ordered ?—to contribute to the relief of 
the situation by paying off a considerable 
portion of its indebtedness. This we 
were unable to do except at the cost of 
embarrassing our customers and damag- 
ing our own business. I gathered to- 
gether and examined all my life policies, 
personal as well as business, to find that 
altogether they had a loan value of a 
little less than $35,000. My next step 
was to telephone a number of our heavi- 
est customers throughout our territory, 
whom we were then carrying for quite 
large amounts, explain the situation and 
ask them to come to our factory at the 
earliest possible moment, bringing with 
them their life policies and as much cash 
as they could gather together. With 
the aid of the resident agents of the 
various companies in which we were in- 
sured it was not many days when re- 
turns began coming in. More than 
sixty thousand dollars was raised on 
our policies at a time when scarcely a 
dollar could be had at the banks and in 
many places not even a local check or 
draft could be exchanged for currency. 
The banks, ourselves, our customers—in 
fact everybody needed help and it was 
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life insurance that made it possible for 
us all to help and to help each other. 
That is life insurance. 


PUT OFF LIFE INSURANCE. RESULT— 
FINANCIAL RUIN 

‘In one of thelargest cities of the coun- 
try there is a man who until a short time 
ago had been a large building contractor 
and a rich man—a millionaire. After 
having been repeatedly solicited for life 
insurance, he finally made application 
for a one hundred thousand dollar policy 
but was so rushed by his tremendous 
business that he did not then take the 
time to be examined. He put it off from 
day to day until six months had passed 
without the examination having been 
made. 

“This man was a heavy borrower at 
one of the large banks and about this 
time his bankers called him in to talk 
over his account. ‘The cashier said, 
‘Mr. Blank, our directors at their meet- 
ing yesterday instructed me to notify 
you that either your indebtedness to the 
bank would have to be considerably re- 
duced or additional security furnished. 
Although you have met with some heavy 
losses, we nevertheless believe that with 
your knowledge of the business and pro- 
vided you live, you will be able to com- 
plete the large and profitable contracts 
you have undertaken. But if you 
should be taken away right in the midst 
of this difficult work, no one would be 
able to take your place and the bank 
would undoubtedly suffer. Now if you 
will take out one hundred thousand 
dollars life insurance and assign the 
policy to the bank as additional security, 
we will carry you along until these 
larger jobs are finished.’ 

‘The contractor lost no time in going 
to the doctor for his examination, but 
only to learn that it was then too late. 
Overwork had brought on kidney trouble 
and he was rejected by the insurance 
company. This only added to the 
anxiety of his bankers and not long 
thereafter, to protect the bank they 
were obliged to take steps which finally 
resulted in the financial downfall of this 
former rich man. 

“This once prosperous millionaire con- 
tractor is still living but badly broken 
in health and is walking the streets of 
that city today, I might say penniless. 
Life insurance would have safely carried 
him over the crisis and saved his tre- 


mendous business and his private fortune 
had he but realized its very great value 
in time and not trifled and dilly-dallied 
until the opportunity for him to get life 
insurance had passed. 


DEATH OF LEADING DRY GOODS MERCHANT 

“Ten years ago the leading dry goods 
merchant of our city died. He was sup- 
posed to have been a rich man, but his 
death disclosed a large indebtedness. 
And when a man dies everything he 
owes falls due in one lump, while much 
of what is owing to him is grudgingly 
paid, if ever it is paid at all. ‘The busi- 
ness had to be closed out and _ that 
$80,000 stock brought less than $35,000 
net. This merchant had $35,000 life 
insurance and when everything was dis- 
posed of and every debt paid, that large 
business was gone and the widow had 
but $22,000 of the life insurance left for 
herself. I happened to be administra- 
tor of the estate and know that had it not 
been for this man’s life insurance his 
estate would still be in debt and his 
widow without a dollar. I know also 
that this merchant would have failed 
long before his death had he not assigned 
$20,000 of his insurance to the bank that 
had been willing to carry him along. 
It was life insurance that kept open his 
doors, life insurance that enabled him to 
die with a clean slate, and it is life insur- 
ance alone that supports his widow to day. 
In other words, it was life insurance that 
brought as a net result at least a measure 
of success out of a situation that otherwtse 
would have meant complete failure. Yes, 
life insurance did 1t. 


THE CASE OF A YOUNG HARDWARE FIRM 


“T have in mind another case in our 
town with which I am familiar. ‘Two 
young men from the same little town in 
which I was brought up had come West 
and opened a small hardware business 
in our city. ‘The country was new and 
strange to them and their little capital, 
together with their limited credit, both 
of which were fully employed, was none 
too much for their small, though grow- 
ing business. Having once lived neighbor 
to their parents, these young men fre- 
quently consulted me about their affairs 
and one evening both came to my home. 
As we sat discussing their business and 
their plans I related to them a little of 
my own experience, which brought up 
the subject of life insurance. Both 
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became very much interested and were 
quick to see how insurance might be of 
great advantage to their business, the 
same as it had been to my own. ‘They 
were already carrying a small amount of 
personal insurance, but business insur- 
ance had never before been brought to 
their attention. 

“The next time we met I learned from 
them that each had taken a $2,000 
policy in favor of the firm. I learned 
also that they had, with a great deal of 
satisfaction, told their banker and the 
firms from whom they bought goods 
what they had done and their reason 
for doing it. ‘This made a good impres- 
sion. It was the right spirit and showed 
that they were looking ahead. 

“In little less than two years from 
that time one of those boys died. After 
working all day installing a furnace in 
the wet cellar of a new residence in one 
of the suburbs, he hada hard chill and 
this was followed by a fever. Pneu- 
monia resulted and the fourth day he 
died. 

““A week later $2,000, a large sum for 
that young firm, was handed the sur- 
viving partner, and it proved to be at a 
time when the firm was sorely pressed 
for ready money. The widow was 
given her choice either to continue as an 
equal partner or sell her interest. She 
chose to sell. After an inventory had 
been taken a check was given her by the 
surviving partner for the full book value 
of her husband’s interest, without the 
shrinkage of a single dollar. Life in- 
surance did tt. 

“Partners in business owe it to their 
business, to each other, and to all others 
concerned to look ahead and prepare for 
the day when one or the other will be 
suddenly or unexpectedly taken away 
and some adjustment of his interest has 
to be made. ‘This applies to all partner- 
ships alike, whether the business be 
large or small. 


LOOKING BACK 
‘‘ As I now look back to the time when 
life insurance made it possible for that 
good and kind banker up in that little 
Wisconsin town to befriend me and give 
me a start and to the time when it saved 
the business which I had built up and to 
the peace of mind and feeling of security 
it has given me all along and is giving 
me to-day, I feel that I owe more to it 
than to anything|else. 
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WILL GIVE ANY YOUNG MAN A START 


“T firmly believe that any young man 
who is sober, saving, industrious and 
worthy of being trusted can get his start 
through the aid of life insurance if he 
only has the desire and will try. 


THE MAN ALREADY IN BUSINESS 


“As for the man already in business, I 
have only to say that if he is unable to 
see where or how he can apply life in- 
surance in a way to enlarge his business 
and make it more profitable and less 
uncertain he is lacking in the essentials 
that go to make a successful business 
man. Principles never change and the 
same general principle underlies every 
business alike, whether it be a small 
corner grocery or the largest wholesale 
house or factory. ‘The man who is un- 
able to see how life insurance may be 
profitably applied to his little business 
would be quite as blind to the needs of a 
big business, and this is the best reason 
in the world why such a man is likely 
never to advance. ‘The men who are 
running the big things to-day are run- 
ning them in quite the same manner as 
they had at one time conducted some 
small business. A big business is only 
an overgrown little business and the 
best stepping-stone to a big business is 
to run your little business exactly as you 
would have to run a big businesss to 
make it a success. And if you do this 
you will apply life insurance now to your 
present business,and increase the amount 
from time to time as your business grows. 
This applies whether you are in business 
as an individual, as a co-partner or as a 
corporation official. But one need not 
be a merchant or manufacturer to be a 
business man. Is not the lawyer, doc- 
tor, teacher, farmer, mechanic, clerk, 
and every other man who earns, handles 
and invests money or owns property 
also a business man whose business in- 
terests are in quite as great need of the 
protection that life insurance affords? 

“Remember always that it is the man 
who makes the business and that in many 
instances both are buried in the same 
grave. At best, the shrinkage will be 
great and can be offset only by ample 
life insurance.”’ 


[This effective argument may be found 
valuable as a canvassing document. Com- 
panies, managers and general agents desir- 
ing copies of this argument in leaflet form 
should communicate with THE SPEC- 
TATOR.] 


Hints 
| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

There was a lion tamer once who should 
have quit work, because he had a bad cold. 
One of his tricks was to put his head in the 
lion’s mouth. That day, when he had his head 
half way down the lion’s throat, he sneezed. 
His relatives did not open the coffin. 

When your eyes are bloodshot—your nose 
stopped up so you say “boodshide” for “‘moon- 
shine”—your throat filled with frogs—when 
you are weeping, coughing, sneezing, spitting— 
stay away from him! Might lose your head, 
to say nothing of your chance to do business. 

Supposing you are successful and make a 
dollar. Don’t put it on ice, don’t hide it away 
in the dark, don’t stand it on your bureau and 
worship it, don’t give it a life sentence in a 
safety deposit vault. That dollar is your pal, 
use it; it’s a good talker (money talks), listen 
to what it says—it’s a skillful guide and knows 
many trails, follow it. O, you know what I 
mean. Here—buy a share of stock in some 
good company, attend the meetings of the 
stockholders and so get next—buy a member- 
ship in some good club and mix without filling 
up on booze or getting cursed with gambling 
—join the Masons, Odd Fellows or some other 
good fraternity and touch elbows—buy your- 
self a motor car and quadruple your efficiency 
—and so on. No, I don’t mean that you shall 
spend every dollar you make, not by a jugful! 
But what I want to emphasize is this thought: 
Make your money work overtime to double 
your income, multiply your friends, increase 
fourfold your opportunities, and make you a 
happier, keener, more successful man. O, 
that nimble dollar is a pippin when rightly 
used! 

Snails work at night. During the day they 
are in hiding under a leaf, in the deep growth 
of border plants, or beneath a walk. They 
move slowly and leave a slimy and crooked 
trail behind them across whatever they crawl. 
In their feeding they select only the new 
shoots, sucking the tender fibre and in time 
destroying the plant. I wonder if some soli- 
citors are not like the snail. Listen! No one 
to see by day—prowl around at night—look- 
ing for easy marks—afraid someone may 
sneer at their business—corraling the unso- 
phisticated—leaving behind them a slimy and 
crooked trail. Say, son, be proud of your busi- 
ness. Present it in a manly way to the wisest, 
best, most successful business and professional 
men in the day time. Tell the truth, conduct 
yourself like a gentleman, scorn tricks and 
hustle hard enough to leave no trail. Don’t be 
a snail. R. O. Tictios. 


Connecticut Tax Collections 

As a result of the additional taxes levied by 
the 1915 session of the Connecticut Legislature, 
the various insurance companies have con- 
tributed, according to an announcement made by 
the State Treasury Department, a total of $2,- 
454,823, classified as follows: 

Mutual fire, $7214; mutual life, $463,201; In- 
surance Department collections, $240,308; stock 
companies (special one per cent tax), $616,985; 
annual State tax, $1,127,112. Of the last item all 
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was returned to the towns in which the stock- 
holders reside, except $252,000 received on shares 
of insurance stock held outside of Connecticut. 





Disability Claims Allowed 

The New York Life policies, with waiver of 
premium and disability benefits, were put on 
the market in 1910. Since then important im- 
provements have been made. New policies have 
recently been issued that provide not only for 
waiving premiums if total and permanent dis- 
ability occurs, but providing also that one-tenth 
of the sum insured be paid each year to the in- 
sured during disability, with no reduction in the 
amount of the insurance payable at death or 
maturity. 

The company has thus far approved 390 cases 
with waiver of premium and disability benefits. 
They include practically every plan of insurance 
the company issues and practically every age at 
issue. Some of the insured became disabled very 
soon, even in so short a time as within the first 
year after they took the insurance; some in the 
second year. The rapidity with which the dis- 
ability in many cases overtook the unfortunate 
people emphasizes the wide general hazard that 
surrounds even those who appear at the time of 
their examination to be good risks, 


Number of Cases Cause of Disability 





MOG ctwecaccesie Tuberculosis. 
WOR vancdesccses Insanity. 
Beka cednacaes Paralysis. 
Wivdiucacaudee Accident. 
Nts dccdouawes Cancers and Tumors. 
GO iecnnnceeaus Other causes, such as 
rheumatism, heart 
Total.. 390 trouble, blindness, goi- 


tre, diabetes, etc. 


Achievement 


He met with disappointment 
And felt “blue”; 
He never once expected 
He’d “pull” through; 
But he said he’d “fight it out,” 
Take advantage of the doubt, 
Well, he put his foes to rout— 
As can you. 


There’s glory in achievement— 
As we know; 
Our souls with satisfaction 
Are aglow; 
But the “fellow” who lies down 
And can only “cuss” and frown 
Is a “namby-pamby” clown 
Without “go.” 


All the world admires a winner, 
Looks with pride 

On the man who mounts the ladder, 
Stems the tide; 

Keeps himself out of a “hole,” 

Cares not how the billows roll, 

Proves he’s got a heart and soul 
True and tried, 


There’s satisfaction always 

To the man 
Who in life’s battle’s doing 

Best he can; 
And you'll find among mankind 
Such men never “go it blind,” 
They’re the men you always find 

Lead the van. 

—AvuGuSsTUS TREADWELL. 
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POPULARIZING ANNUITIES 


———— 


Calculations Showing the Liability 
Incurred by Companies at Varying 
Rates of Interest 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Construction of Annuity Contracts That Should 
Be More Attractive—Mortality and Other 
Considerations 


By Davin Parks FAcCKLER 


Now that the Insurance Commissioners are 
considering the proposition that the legal in- 
terest basis for annuity reserves shall be made 
four and one-half per cent, some persons may 
question whether that would be safe, although 
present investment rates are much higher. To 
settle this point I have had calculations made 
to find what liability a company would incur 
by issuing annuities on the assumption that the 
net rate of interest is now five per cent, and 
will remain so for ten years, will then drop to 
four and one-half per cent, remaining at that 
rate for ten years, and then drop one-half of 
one per cent every ten years until it becomes 
two and one-half per cent. These calculations 
were made for ages forty, fifty, sixty, seventy 
and eighty, and show that in every case the 
liability would be less than four and one-half 
per cent annuity values at those ages. This 
was to have been expected, because the an- 
nuity reserves become very small after the end 
of twenty years, so that the effect of a reduc- 
tion in interest below four and one-half per 
cent for cases issued at ages under eighty would 
be very small compared with the excess of in- 
terest earned during the first ten years, when 
the rate is above four and one-half per cent. 
The results are tabulated below: 

VALUES OF AN ANNUITY OF $1 


First—Assuming interest to decline decennially from 
five per cent to two and one-half per cent. 
Second—Assuming uniform four and one-half per 
cent interest. 
(Actuaries’ Mortality Table used in the com- 
parison. ) 
Excess of 4%4 


Age at Interest Interest 4%4 Per Cent 
Issue Declining Per Cent Values 
OD pcb cnseve 13.853 14,222 .369 
_ Mee 11.527 11.875 .348 
4 OE 8.806 9.064 -258 
i See eT 5.998 6.146 .148 
DP veka seni 3.532 3.595 -063 


These calculations are based on the Actu- 
aries’ Table for convenience, as there are 
printed tables on that basis with two and one- 
half per cent and three per cent interest, and, 
as all actuaries know, the comparison will be 
practically the same, no matter what mortality 
table is used as a basis. 

Many companies are now earning well above 
five per cent, and it is extremely unlikely that 
any will be unable to earn five per cent net 
during the next ten years. One of the very 
largest and oldest companies in New York 
city, in publishing its annual report early this 
year, stated that the average rate of interest 
yielded by its new investments made during 
I9I5 was 5.13 per cent, the average rate on 
new farm loans was 5.63 per cent, and on other 


real estate loans 5.29 per cent. These were 
gross rates, but the investment expenses would 
not reduce the average below five per cent. 
Some Western and Southern companies are 
realizing even better returns than this. 


Risk AND IALL oF INTEREST RATES 

Twenty-five years ago, when a reduction in 
the basic rate of interest for premiums and 
reserves was mooted, several actuaries con- 
tended that there was no danger of interest 
falling below four per cent, and that though 
it had decreased for some time past it was not 
likely to decline far, as the experience of past 
centuries showed that interest rose and fell 
from time to time, according to the demand for 
money. Mr. McClintock and the writer pre- 
sented several arguments on this subject, and 
the general soundness of actuarial opinion in 
that respect was shown when the rate of in- 
terest began to rise about five years ago, caus- 
ing that remarkable depression in bond values 
which, as all will remember, began some time 
before the present war. 

In 1895 I presented papers to the Actuarial 
Society, and also to the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries, showing the effect of a 
declining rate of interest, both on annuity 
premiums and on life insurance premiums. 
My object was to show that there was no 
reason to change from the then usual four 
per cent interest standard. I argued that no 
matter what annuity table was used for com- 
puting annuity premiums a four per cent in- 
terest basis would be entirely safe, even if in- 
terest should drop from the then present rate 
of over 4% per cent until it became as low as 
two per cent, falling one-half of one per cent 
each decade. The annuity table presented to 
the Actuarial Society is shown below: 


VALUES OF LIFE ANNUITIES OF $1 


Assuming that interest will be four and one-half per 
cent for ten years, and thereafter decrease one-half 
of one per cent each decade until only two per cent. 

Comparison based on Actuaries’ Mortality Table. 


Excess of 

Age at Interest Interest4 4 Per Cent 
Issue Declining Per Cent Values 

MVE eee rere | 18.351 18.450 08 

_ Ree Te eee re 16.745 17.040 .295 

Eee ee re 14.706 15.093 .387 

BO nedceasestncene 12,101 12.470 .369 

OP cewbecternences 9.142 9.415 .273 

DO - Gay weaese sends 6.162 6.317 155 

DO sbavsesoah ees 3.596 3.661 065 


From this table it would have been safe to 
argue at this time that, if interest were now 
over 5 per cent instead of over 4% per cent, as 
then assumed, and interest should drop as as- 
sumed until it became 21% per cent, annuities 
based upon a fixed rate of 4% per cent would 
be safe, as in this way all of the elements in 
the comparison would have been advanced one- 
half of one per cent, which would not ma- 
terially affect the comparison. It was thought 
better, however, to make fresh calculations 
upon the exact elements of the problem now 
presented, so that no one should feel doubtful 
about the reliability of the argument presented 
above. 

The first table makes the comparison for 
ages at which practically all the annuities are 
issued, viz., ages forty to eighty. The second 
table extends the calculations to age twenty, 
and shows very nearly what would be the re- 
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sult if the first table had been extended to the 
younger ages. It will be noted that the ex- 
cesses shown in the last column of each table 
are very nearly the same. 


PresENT UNATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF 
ANNUITIES 

In this connection it may be well to mention 
some of the points which led the Commission- 
ers to consider the subject of annuities. They 
believe that the public is suffering from not 
having had annuities made attractive. It was 
brought to the Commissioners’ attention that 
large numbers of elderly persons every year 
lose their life savings in unsafe investments, 
when they should have invested in annuities, 
but had not because they had not been made 
attractive, and could not be while the legal 
interest basis for annuity premiums and re- 
serves is so unreasonably low. It was also 
urged that the duration of an annuity contract 
is only one-half or one-third as long as that 
of a life insurance contract, so that the danger 
of a considerable fall in the rate of interest 
during the continuance of the annuity contract 
is very much less than in the case of insur- 
ances, and also that as the annuity reserves 
decrease year by year, while life insurance re- 
serves increase, the effect of a decline in the 
rate of interest would be very slight in con- 
nection with annuities when compared with 
insurances. 


ANNUITIES AND THE DEATH RATE 


Some companies claim that they have lost 
money on annuities owing to the extremely 
low mortality among annuitants. The answer 
is that if they had pushed the business they 
would have issued annuities to many persons 
of comparatively low vitality, and the average 
death rate would have been higher. This 
argument has been backed by reference to the 
fact that many years ago life insurance com- 
panies were generally opposed to insuring 
women, because their slight experience in that 
respect had been bad. Some companies, how- 
ever, argued that the unfavorable results were 
due to the fact that the companies had not 
sought the business so energetically as to 
bring in women of good average health. It 
was soon found that good average results 
could be obtained in that way, and many com- 
panies now seek the business. 


No FeperaL INCOME TAX ON ANNUITIES 

An annuity is not taxed as income by the 
United States Government until after the 
total amount of the annuity payments received 
by the annuitant exceeds the purchase price of 
the annuity. This should tend to help the 
sale of annuities, for people may buy them the 
proceeds of investments upon which the in- 
come would be taxable, and thus obtain a much 
larger and non-taxable income. 

Even though annuities be made attractive, 
both in yield and in form of contract, it will 
be some time before agents will learn how to 
present them effectively, and to sell them 
widely. To induce agents to study the subject 
it might be well to allow one and a half or 1. wo 
per cent extra commissions the first year 4 
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company begins to push the business, and 
somewhat less the second year, after which it 
would seem that annuities ought to become as 
salable as any bonds, and thus require com- 
mission payments no higher than paid to the 
salesmen of first-class investment bonds, so 
the loading for expenses need not be large. 

If companies prefer to issue their annuities 
on the non-participating plan they can make 
them quite attractive by basing the premiums 
on four and one-half per cent interest. Com- 
panies that will issue participating annuities 
can base their premiums on four per cent, and 
then probably give dividends that will make 
the total yield exceed that given on the non- 
participating plan. This assumes that divi- 
dends will be made on the plan advocated by 
the writer in a paper presented to the Actu- 
arial Society of America in May, 1914. 

In issuing annuities companies must take 
great care to obtain the actual ages of the 
annuitants, and prevent fraudulent over-state- 
ment of age, which is very certain to occur if 
companies are lax in their requirements and 
investigations of the proofs of age. A num- 
ber of practical suggestions in this connection 
were made by the writer in his first Actuarial 
Society paper on this subject in May, 1914. 
When companies begin earnestly to develop 
their annuity departments they will soon dis- 
cover ways and means of preventing or de- 
tecting over-statements of age to any material 
extent. Their efforts in that respect should 
not be nullified by anything in State laws 
through which persons detected in over-stating 
their age will escape without any penalty other 
than a mere rectification of the contract, as is 
often the case in connection with life insur- 
ance. There certainly should be some ex- 
emplary penalty to operate towards the pre- 
vention of fraud, for leniency to fraud is in- 
justice to honesty. If the companies have to 
increase their annuity premiums in order to 
offset a certain proportion of over-stated ages 
the honest portion of the public would have to 
pay more, and may thus be deterred to some 
extent from buying the anuities they need. It 
would seem that a rule somewhat as follows 
would be proper, viz.: 


How to HANDLE MISSTATEMENTS OF AGE 


If a company shall find by its own investiga- 
tion that an annuitant’s age has been over- 
stated the amount of the annuity shall be cut 
down to the amount which would have been 
given at an age as much under the true age as 
the age shall have been over-stated, and the 
excess of past payments, shall be refunded to 
the company out of payments thereafter com- 
ing due, but not to such an extent as to reduce 
the annuity more than fifty per cent; interest 
shall not be taken into account in this connec- 
tion. If an annuitant shall voluntarily inform 
the company, before being notified by the com- 
pany thereof, that there was a mistake in the 
age statement, and submit proof satisfactory 
to the company, the amount of the annuity 
payable shall be corrected according to the true 
age, both as to past and future payments. 
Any shortage in past payments shall be paid 
by the company, and any excess of past pay- 
ments shall be refunded to the company out of 
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future payments, but not to such an extent as 
to reduce them by more than one-third. 

If it should seem that the above provision is 
too lengthy, I would say that it does not seem 
practicable to shorten it satisfactorily. I be- 
lieve that if proper opportunities be given for 
the development of annuity business by the 
removal of unwise restrictions, it will grow to 
great proportions and be of great benefit to the 
public, which is an end worthy of much 
thought and consideration on the part of 
actuaries, the companies, Insurance Commis- 
sioners and State legislators. 





Whole Family Protection 


According to a recent ruling of Rufus M. 
Potts, Superintendent of Insurance in Illinois, 
fraternal orders licensed in the State of Illi- 
nois may accept minors as members. The pur- 
pose of admitting minors to membership is 
whole family protection. 

Superintendent Potts had held that the law 
did not permit minors to become members of fra- 
ternals until his attention was called to a de- 
cision of the Illinois Supreme Court in a case 
of the Chicago Mutual Life Indemnity Associ- 
ation vs. Attorney-General Hunt, which held 
that the acceptance of minors was not in vio- 
lation of the statute or of the policy of the 
State. Superintendent Potts’ ruling specifies 
that minors may be accepted, provided their 
membership is upon an equitable and actuari- 
ally sound basis and in keeping with the funda- 
mental principles of fraternal insurance. 

A committee of the fraternal beneficiary or- 
ganizations operating in Illinois was appointed 
to formulate plans upon which minors are to 
be accepted as members. This committee will 
report at a meeting to be held November 16 at 
the Hotel Sherman. The National Fraternal 
Congress has submitted to a sub-committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners the draft of a tentative bill granting 
fraternal orders the right to issue family in- 
surance. 


Read Insurance Journals 

In its October Equiowa the Equitable Life of 
Iowa has something to say of insurance publica- 
tions that is of particular interest to the life 
agent as follows: 

It might be said of the 1916 insurance publica- 
tions as a whole ‘‘They are the best ever,” and 
the same thing may well be said of any publica- 
tion embraced in our list. It is our idea that a 
life insurance agent should be a liberal pur- 
chaser of these various insurance publications, 
and moreover, should be a constant subscriber 


to several of the better insurance journals. We. 


base our conclusions on the premises that a life 
insurance agent should regard his work profes- 
sionally and try to keep himself up-to-date and 
thoroughly posted upon all the new developments 
in his chosen profession. He can best do this 
by study of these various publications and by 
constant reading of several insurance journals. 
It seems to us that no agent can spend $25 
yearly to better advantage than in this way. 


Travelers Club Organized 

A Travelers Club has been formed in New York 
with about six hundred members to start with. 
The meeting was attended by most of the men 
employees of the New York and Brooklyn offices 
of the Travelers and the Travelers Indemnity. 

E. J. Donnelly, a graduate of Trinity College, 
where he was prominent in athletics, was 
elected president of the club. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 





John R. McFee’s Contribution on 
Assigned Subject 





DEALS WITH INCOME INSURANCE 


Title was A Life Income for the Woman in 
Black 


The following essay was awarded first prize 
by the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. John R. McFee of Chicago was the 
author: 


Income is persistent and recurrent gain from 
labor or capital, or from business the joiner 
of the two. It is distinguished from a periodic 
gratuity, like a voluntary allowance, because 
it rests on title, on ownership of the income 
source. As income is a gain for a fiscal period, 
it is a credit balance over the expense of its 
earning. 

A life income, therefore, is a profit for the 
life of the recipient, and hence must eliminate 
loss or impairment of its source. It must pre- 
clude waste. A life tenant of land who in- 
jures the soil in overproduction, who cuts valu- 
able timber, is guilty of waste. He impairs the 
inheritance. 

Human earning power tends to impairment, 
to waste at some period of activity. We re- 
trograde from a height toiled up to, in the 
constant threat of death. The decline may be 
rhythmic, in step with the mortality experience 
of the generation. It may be cataclysmic, with 
the unforeseen suddenness of accident; or ac- 
celerative, hastened by disease. 

In the ledger of the human factory’s ac- 
counting, therefore, there should be a charge 
for yearly deterioration. This debit is the 
natural fund for the purchase of life insurance, 
because life insurance is the only possible 
hedge against the cessation of earning power 
by death. 

ELIMINATE SPECULATION 


Income derived from capital, however, should 
know no vicissitude. When in excess of the 
normal return from investment, it contains an 
element either of speculation of of consumed 
principal. To him who cannot overcome a loss 
by reserve power, to whom loss of stake means 
exclusion from the game, a hazard is a mis- 
demeanor. One owning a surplus may turn 
adventure into a game perhaps, but to one who 
possesses no more than sufficiency, speculation 
is always a vice. Persistence of interest in- 
come, therefore, rest on capital constantly em- 
ployed and unimpaired. 

Women who are wives usually expend rather 
than earn income. They may save part of the 
family income or extend its buying power, but 
usually the husband produces the maintenance 
fund. Indeed the right of married women to 
income, even from their own property, is a 
rather recent attainment. 

Not long ago the woman in black was a 
maiden in white, with orange blossoms in her 
hair and a pledge on her lips. She may have 
been a wage-earner, sturdy and competent, 
When she became the mother, to the duty of 
making the home was added that of rearing 
children. 

On the success of her duties as mother now 
depends largely the character of the children; 
on the value of their character rests in the 
ultimate the security of the race. 

Let us view her as she comes back to the 
home from the funeral. 


PASSING OF FRIENDS 


The last sympathizing friend has departed. 
The children, too young to understand, are at 
the neighbor’s home. Before her is the dark- 
ened room, yet redolent of roses. With the 
housekeeper’s instinct, she straightens this and 
that, coming to a little pile of letters placed to 
be seen by the friend who did not go to the 
cemetery. She opens and reads. Many condo- 
lences bring back her flood of tears. Here is 
one from his employer, containing a check for a 
month’s salary. How generous! The check 
was not earned. Generosity is ever the twin of 
charity. This is the last pay check and a gra- 
tuity. Is it charity’s beginning? They had 
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POPULARIZING ANNUITIES 


— 


Calculations Showing the Liability 
Incurred by Companies at Varying 
Rates of Interest 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Construction of Annuity Contracts That Should 
Be More Attractive—Mortality and Other 
Considerations 


By Davip Parks’ FAcKLER 


Now that the Insurance Commissioners are 
considering the proposition that the legal in- 
terest basis for annuity reserves shall be made 
four and one-half per cent, some persons may 
question whether that would be safe, although 
present investment rates are much higher. To 
settle this point I have had calculations made 
to find what liability a company would incur 
by issuing annuities on the assumption that the 
net rate of interest is now five per cent, and 
will remain so for ten years, will then drop to 
four and one-half per cent, remaining at that 
rate for ten years, and then drop one-half of 
one per cent every ten years until it becomes 
two and one-half per cent. These calculations 
were made for ages forty, fifty, sixty, seventy 
and eighty, and show that in every case the 
liability would be less than four and one-half 
per cent annuity values at those ages. This 
was to have been expected, because the an- 
nuity reserves become very small after the end 
of twenty years, so that the effect of a reduc- 
tion in interest below four and one-half per 
cent for cases issued at ages under eighty would 
be very small compared with the excess of in- 
terest earned during the first ten years, when 
the rate is above four and one-half per cent. 
The results are tabulated below: 

VALUES OF AN ANNUITY OF $1 


First—Assuming interest to decline decennially from 
five per cent to two and one-half per cent. 

Second—Assuming uniform four and one-half per 
cent interest. 

(Actuaries’ Mortality Table used in the com- 


parison.) 
Excess of 41%4 

Age at Interest Interest 4% Per Cent 
Issue Declining Per Cent Values 

GO sseccccves 13.853 14,222 .369 

De ksceeenes 11.527 11.875 848 

BOC ee 8.806 9.064 -258 

, ae ees 5.998 6.146 .148 

Oe akvestees 3.532 3.595 063 


These calculations are based on the Actu- 
aries’ Table for convenience, as there are 
printed tables on that basis with two and one- 
half per cent and three per cent interest, and, 
as all actuaries know, the comparison will be 
practically the same, no matter what mortality 
table is used as a basis. 

Many companies are now earning well above 
five per cent, and it is extremely unlikely that 
any will be unable to earn five per cent net 
during the next ten years. One of the very 
largest and oldest companies in New York 
city, in publishing its annual report early this 
year, stated that the average rate of interest 
yielded by its new investments made during 
I9I5 was 5.13 per cent, the average rate on 
new farm loans was 5.63 per cent, and on other 


real estate loans 5.29 per cent. These were 
gross rates, but the investment expenses would 
not reduce the average below five per cent. 
Some Western and Southern companies are 
realizing even better returns than this. 


Ris—E AND I‘ALL OF INTEREST RATES 

Twenty-five years ago, when a reduction in 
the basic rate of interest for premiums and 
reserves was mooted, several actuaries con- 
tended that there was no danger of interest 
falling below four per cent, and that though 
it had decreased for some time past it was not 
likely to decline far, as the experience of past 
centuries showed that interest rose and fell 
from time to time, according to the demand for 
money. Mr. McClintock and the writer pre- 
sented several arguments on this subject, and 
the general soundness of actuarial opinion in 
that respect was shown when the rate of in- 
terest began to rise about five years ago, caus- 
ing that remarkable depression in bond values 
which, as all will remember, began some time 
before the present war. 

In 1895 I presented papers to the Actuarial 
Society, and also to the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries, showing the effect of a 
declining rate of interest, both on annuity 
premiums and on life insurance premiums. 
My object was to show that there was no 
reason to change from the then usual four 
per cent interest standard. I argued that no 
matter what annuity table was used for com- 
puting annuity premiums a four per cent in- 
terest basis would be entirely safe, even if in- 
terest should drop from the then present rate 
of over 4% per cent until it became as low as 
two per cent, falling one-half of one per cent 
each decade. The annuity table presented to 
the Actuarial Society is shown below: 


VALUES OF LIFE ANNUITIES OF $1 


Assuming that interest will be four and one-half per 
cent for ten years, and thereafter decrease one-half 
of one per cent each decade until only two per cent. 

Comparison based on Actuaries’ Mortality Table. 


Excess of 
Age at Interest Interest4 4 Per Cent 
Issue Declining Per Cent Values 
BP ccvecvierineve 18.351 18.450 099 
_ ee ree ra 16.745 17.040 .295 
_, SET ee 14.706 15.093 .387 
UO sia ab eee oreo 12,101 12.470 .369 
ME eee 9.142 9.415 .273 
BAD” 5 piv ibeve bine tebe 6.162 6.317 .155 
OO. weastceesnenee 3.596 3.661 .065 


From this table it would have been safe to 
argue at this time that, if interest were now 
over 5 per cent instead of over 4% per cent, as 
then assumed, and interest should drop as as- 
sumed until it became 2% per cent, annuities 
based upon a fixed rate of 41%4 per cent would 
be safe, as in this way all of the elements in 
the comparison would have been advanced one- 
half of one per cent, which would not ma- 
terially affect the comparison. It was thought 
better, however, to make fresh calculations 
upon the exact elements of the problem now 
presented, so that no one should feel doubtful 
about the reliability of the argument presented 
above. 

The first table makes the comparison for 
ages at which practically all the annuities are 
issued, viz., ages forty to eighty. The second 
table extends the calculations to age twenty, 
and shows very nearly what would be the re- 


Thursday 


sult if the first table had been extended to the 
younger ages. It will be noted that the ex- 
cesses shown in the last column of each table 
are very nearly the same. 


PRESENT UNATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF 
ANNUITIES 

In this connection it may be well to mention 
some of the points which led the Commission- 
ers to consider the subject of annuities. They 
believe that the public is suffering from not 
having had annuities made attractive. It was 
brought to the Commissioners’ attention that 
large numbers of elderly persons every year 
lose their life savings in unsafe investments, 
when they should have invested in annuities, 
but had not because they had not been made 
attractive, and could not be while the legal 
interest basis for annuity premiums and re- 
serves is so unreasonably low. It was also 
urged that the duration of an annuity contract 
is only one-half or one-third as long as that 
of a life insurance contract, so that the danger 
of a considerable fall in the rate of interest 
during the continuance of the annuity contract 
is very much less than in the case of insur- 
ances, and also that as the annuity reserves 
decrease year by year, while life insurance re- 
serves increase, the effect of a decline in the 
rate of interest would be very slight in con- 
nection with annuities when compared with 
insurances. 


ANNUITIES AND THE DEATH RATE 

Some companies claim that they have lost 
money on annuities owing to the extremely 
low mortality among annuitants. The answer 
is that if they had pushed the business they 
would have issued annuities to many persons 
of comparatively low vitality, and the average 
death rate would have been higher. This 
argument has been backed by reference to the 
fact that many years ago life insurance com- 
panies were generally opposed to insuring 
women, because their slight experience in that 
respect had been bad. Some companies, how- 
ever, argued that the unfavorable results were 
due to the fact that the companies had not 
sought the business so energetically as to 
bring in women of good average health. It 
was soon found that good average results 
could be obtained in that way, and many com- 
panies now seek the business. 


No FeperaL INCOME Tax ON ANNUITIES 


An annuity is not taxed as income by the 
United States Government until after the 
total amount of the annuity payments received 
by the annuitant exceeds the purchase price of 
the annuity. This should tend to help the 
sale of annuities, for people may buy them the 
proceeds of investments upon which the in- 
come would be taxable, and thus obtain a much 
larger and non-taxable income. 

Even though annuities be made attractive, 
both in yield and in form of contract, it will 
be some time before agents will learn how to 
present them effectively, and to sell them 
widely. To induce agents to study the subject 
it might be well to allow one and a half or two 
per cent extra commissions the first year a 
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company begins to push the business, and 
somewhat less the second year, after which it 
would seem that annuities ought to become as 
salable as any bonds, and thus require com- 
mission payments no higher than paid to the 
salesmen of first-class investment bonds, so 
the loading for expenses need not be large. 

If companies prefer to issue their annuities 
on the non-participating plan they can make 
them quite attractive by basing the premiums 
on four and one-half per cent interest. Com- 
panies that will issue participating annuities 
can base their premiums on four per cent, and 
then probably give dividends that will make 
the total yield exceed that given on the non- 
participating plan. This assumes that divi- 
dends will be made on the plan advocated by 
the writer in a paper presented to the Actu- 
arial Society of America in May, 1914. 

In issuing annuities companies must take 
great care to obtain the actual ages of the 
annuitants, and prevent fraudulent over-state- 
ment of age, which is very certain to occur if 
companies are lax in their requirements and 
investigations of the proofs of age. A num- 
ber of practical suggestions in this connection 
were made by the writer in his first Actuarial 
Society paper on this subject in May, 1914. 
When companies begin earnestly to develop 
their annuity departments they will soon dis- 
cover ways and means of preventing or de- 
tecting over-statements of age to any material 
extent. Their efforts in that respect should 
not be nullified by anything in State laws 
through which persons detected in over-stating 
their age will escape without any penalty other 
than a mere rectification of the contract, as is 
often the case in connection with life insur- 
ance. There certainly should be some ex- 
emplary penalty to operate towards the pre- 
vention of fraud, for leniency to fraud is in- 
justice to honesty. If the companies have to 
increase their annuity premiums in order to 
offset a certain proportion of over-stated ages 
the honest portion of the public would have to 
pay more, and may thus be deterred to some 
extent from buying the anuities they need. It 
would seem that a rule somewhat as follows 
would be proper, viz.: 


How to HANDLE MISSTATEMENTS OF AGE 


If a company shall find by its own investiga- 
tion that an annuitant’s age has been over- 
stated the amount of the annuity shall be cut 
down to the amount which would have been 
given at an age as much under the true age as 
the age shall have been over-stated, and the 
excess of past payments, shall be refunded to 
the company out of payments thereafter com- 
ing due, but not to such an extent as to reduce 
the annuity more than fifty per cent; interest 
shall not be taken into account in this connec- 
tion. If an annuitant shall voluntarily inform 
the company, before being notified by the com- 
pany thereof, that there was a mistake in the 
age statement, and submit proof satisfactory 
to the company, the amount of the annuity 
payable shall be corrected according to the true 
age, both as to past and future payments. 
Any shortage in past payments shall be paid 
by the company, and any excess of past pay- 
ments shall be refunded to the company out of 
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future payments, but not to such an extent as 
to reduce them by more than one-third. 

If it should seem that the above provision is 
too lengthy, I would say that it does not seem 
practicable to shorten it satisfactorily. I be- 
lieve that if proper opportunities be given for 
the development of annuity business by the 
removal of unwise restrictions, it will grow to 
great proportions and be of great benefit to the 
public, which is an end worthy of much 
thought and consideration on the part of 
actuaries, the companies, Insurance Commis- 
sioners and State legislators. 





Whole Family Protection 

According to a recent ruling of Rufus M. 
Potts, Superintendent of Insurance in Illinois, 
fraternal orders licensed in the State of Illi- 
nois may accept minors as members. The pur- 
pose of admitting minors to membership is 
whole family protection. 

Superintendent Potts had held that the law 
did not permit minors to become members of fra- 
ternals until his attention was called to a de- 
cision of the Illinois Supreme Court in a case 
of the Chicago Mutual Life Indemnity Associ- 
ation vs. Attorney-General Hunt, which held 
that the acceptance of minors was not in vio- 
lation of the statute or of the policy of the 
State. Superintendent Potts’ ruling specifies 
that minors may be accepted, provided their 
membership is upon an equitable and actuari- 
ally sound basis and in keeping with the funda- 
mental principles of fraternal insurance. 

A committee of the fraternal beneficiary or- 
ganizations operating in Illinois was appointed 
to formulate plans upon which minors are to 
be accepted as members. This committee will 
report at a meeting to be held November 16 at 
the Hotel Sherman. The National Fraternal 
Congress has submitted to a sub-committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners the draft of a tentative bill granting 
fraternal orders the right to issue family in- 
surance. 


Read Insurance Journals 

In its October Equiowa the Equitable Life of 
Iowa has something to say of insurance publica- 
tions that is of particular interest to the life 
agent as follows: 

It might be said of the 1916 insurance publica- 
tions as a whole ‘‘They are the best ever,” and 
the same thing may well be said of any publica- 
tion embraced in our list. It is our idea that a 
life insurance agent should be a liberal pur- 
chaser of these various insurance publications, 
and moreover, should be a constant subscriber 


to several of the better insurance journals. We . 


base our conclusions on the premises that a life 
insurance agent should regard his work profes- 
sionally and try to keep himself up-to-date and 
thoroughly posted upon all the new developments 
in his chosen profession. He can best do this 
by study of these various publications and by 
constant reading of several insurance journals. 
It seems to us that no agent can spend $25 
yearly to better advantage than in this way. 





Travelers Club Organized 

A Travelers Club has been formed in New York 
with about six hundred members to start with. 
The meeting was attended by most of the men 
employees of the New York and Brooklyn offices 
of the Travelers and the Travelers Indemnity. 

E. J. Donnelly, a graduate of Trinity College, 
where he was prominent in athletics, was 
elected president of the club. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 





John R. McFee’s Contribution on 
Assigned Subject 





DEALS WITH INCOME INSURANCE 


Title was A Life Income for the Woman in 


Black 


The following essay was awarded first prize 
by the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. John R. McFee of Chicago was the 
author: 


Income is persistent and recurrent gain from 
labor or capital, or from business the joiner 
of the two. It is distinguished from a periodic 
gratuity, like a voluntary allowance, because 
it rests on title, on ownership of the income 
source. As income is a gain for a fiscal period, 
it is a credit balance over the expense of its 
earning. 

A life income, therefore, is a profit for the 
life of the recipient, and hence must eliminate 
loss or impairment of its source. It must pre- 
clude waste. A life tenant of land who in- 
jures the soil in overproduction, who cuts valu- 
able timber, is guilty of waste. He impairs the 
inheritance. 

Human earning power tends to impairment, 
to waste at some period of activity. We re- 
trograde from a height toiled up to, in the 
constant threat of death. The decline may be 
rhythmic, in step with the mortality experience 
of the generation. It may be cataclysmic, with 
the unforeseen suddenness of accident; or ac- 
celerative, hastened by disease. 

In the ledger of the human factory’s ac- 
counting, therefore, there should be a charge 
for yearly deterioration. This debit is the 
natural fund for the purchase of life insurance, 
because life insurance is the only possible 
hedge against the cessation of earning power 
by death. 

ELIMINATE SPECULATION 


Income derived from capital, however, should 
know no vicissitude. When in excess of the 
normal return from investment, it contains an 
element either of speculation of of consumed 
principal. To him who cannot overcome a loss 
by reserve power, to whom loss of stake means 
exclusion from the game, a hazard is a mis- 
demeanor. One owning a surplus may turn 
adventure into a game perhaps, but to one who 
possesses no more than sufficiency, speculation 
is always a vice. Persistence of interest in- 
come, therefore, rest on capital constantly em- 
ployed and unimpaired. 

Women who are wives usually expend rather 
than earn income. They may save part of the 
family income or extend its buying power, but 
usually the husband produces the maintenance 
fund. Indeed the right of married women to 
income, even from their own property, is a 
rather recent attainment. 

Not long ago the woman in black was a 
maiden in white, with orange blossoms in her 
hair and a pledge on her lips. She may have 
been a wage-earner, sturdy and competent, 
When she became the mother, to the duty of 
making the home was added that of rearing 
children. 

On the success of her duties as mother now 
depends largely the character of the children; 
on the value of their character rests in the 
ultimate the security of the race. 

Let us view her as she comes back to the 
home from the funeral. 


PASSING OF FRIENDS 


The last sympathizing friend has departed. 
The children, too young to understand, are at 
the neighbor’s home. Before her is the dark- 
ened room, yet redolent of roses. With the 
housekeeper’s instinct, she straightens this and 
that. coming to a little pile of letters placed to 
be seen by the friend who did not go to the 
cemetery. She opeus and reads. Many condo- 
lences bring back her flood of tears. Here is 
one from his employer, containing a check for a 
month’s salary. How generous! The check 
was not earned. Generosity is ever the twin of 
charity. This is the last pay check and a gra- 
tuity. Is it charity’s beginning? They had 
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been frugal and there are some hundreds in 
the savings bank. Even that is in his name 
and she knows the law’s delay lies between her 
and its possession, even if the court shall allow 
it all to her. The expense of the illness and 
the funeral will take much of this. Perhaps 
there will be enough to lend to that specially 
sympathetic relative who only yesterday had 
whispered to her that he would invest her 
money and earn at least ten per cent for her. 
Then she remembered that not long ago this 
same relative had sought to borrow their savy- 
ings and they had concluded the loan would not 
be safe. Another envelope, with the name of a 
life insurance company on it. She had opposed 
life insurance, she now bitterly recalls. He 
seemed so strong and she thought she would 
go first. She opened quickly and read: “I was 
your late husband’s friend for a number of 
years. I feel deeply with you in your loss. 
But I have more than sympathy to bring you. 
I persuaded your husband to place a continu- 
ous monthly income policy on his life for your 
benefit. Beginning with the first of next month, 
my company will begin to pay you a monthly 
income to continue as long as you shall live. 
The amount of this monthly income will be the 
same as the monthly housekeeping allowance 
you have had. Should you die before receiving 
it for two hundred and forty months, or for 
twenty years, the balance of the unpaid por- 
tion of such two hundred and forty instalments 
will be continued to your children. For you, 
the income lasts as long as you may live; it 
will last if you die within twenty years until 
the youngest child is of age. I will call the day 
after the funeral to take the proofs of death. 
May each check, as it reaches you in the years 
to come, assure you comfort and tell afresh the 
story of your husband’s love.” 

No need now for the woman in black to spec- 
ulate with her mite, nor to struggle for scanty 
wages. Ready invested is her fund, its fixed 
income to come as she had been used to receive 
her allowance, guaranteed now by the millions 
of the company, protected by the supervision of 
the State, as certain as the solvency of the 
world. Down through life’s eventide may go 
this woman in black, perhaps with weary feet, 
through stubble fields of gathered harvests, yet 
each month shall shine in her sky the crescent 
of a new hope, the continuous monthly income 
check. 


Massachusetts Mutual Agents at Cleveland 

President W. W. McClench and Superintendent 
of Agencies J. C. Behan of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life were present at the eighth annual 
meeting of the agency association of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) office last week. After the presen- 
tation of a complete programme of educational 
addresses and discussions the agents enjoyed a 
banquet at the Colonial hotel. The list of after- 
dinner speakers included Messrs. McClench and 
Behan, General Agent Fritz A. Lichtenberg of 
Columbus, General Agent E. W. Snyder of Cleve- 
land, BE. Bruce Pratt and Miss Eunice I. Holmes. 
Mr. Snyder’s office shows an increase of more 
than fifty per cent over the same period last 
year, and last year was a heavy one. 


Massachusetts Agents Meet 

Some fifty agents in the Massachusetts Agency 
of the National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier (James T. Phelps & Co.) gathered at 
Young's hotel, Boston, last week, and after a 
pleasant luncheon were addressed by President 
Fred A. Howland, Vice-President Harry M. Cut- 
ler and Edward D. Field, agency superintendent. 

President Howland spoke on the general sub- 
ject of the company’s progress, emphasizing 
particularly the strength and high trust char- 
acter of its investment composition. Charles W. 
Gammons and G. Howard Edwards of James T. 
Phelps & Co. were the hosts of the occasion. 

—Frederick A. Draper, who recently resigned as 
actuary for the Federal Union Life of Cincinnati, has 
been appointed actuary of the Fort Dearborn Life 
and the Fort Dearborn Casualty companies, now be- 
ing organized in Chicago. 


MEDICAL SELECTION 





The Need of Standards by Which to 
Measure Border-Line Risks 





A BOARD OF EXPERTS 


— 


Proposal Made by Dr. Oscar H. Rogers and Arthur 
Hunter—Timely Suggestions 


Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, medical director, and 
Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, 
collaborated on a paper entitled ‘“‘The Need in 
Medical Selection of Standards by Which to 
Measure Border-Line Risks,’’ which was pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

The authors traced the history of the chang- 
ing attitude toward border-line risks during the 
past fifteen years, pointing out some of the 
problems which confronted companies, and do 
so to-day, militating against uniformity of ac- 
tion in the matter of selecting risks of this 
class. One of the difficulties has been in the 
reports of medical examiners, who in some 
cases pay a good deal of attention to some par- 
ticular point and in others almost if not en- 
tirely ignore the same characteristic in other 
cases. Another point is that some companies 
have maintained rigid standards of selection, 
while others have selected their risks with con- 
siderable freedom. Some of these differences 
are unavoidable, but with due allowance for 
such cases the authors contend that the num- 
ber of avoidable differences is very great and 
these differences should be uniformly settled. 

The suggestion was made that the Actuarial 
Society and the Medical Directors Association 
prepare standards which should be placed at 
the disposal of all life companies. The general 
use of such standards would be equivalent to 
submitting the risks to the judgment, not of 
individual selectors, as is at present the prac- 
tice, but of a board of experts. 

The value of each risk would thus be meas- 
ured in accordance with these standards and its 
place in the membership of any company could 
at once be determined. It was recommended 
that at first the standards might be limited to 
the field of such basic subjects of ‘‘build’’ and 
“family history,’’ on which there are wide dif- 
ferences of action by companies. 

By the application of these standards of med- 
ical selection to border-line risks the authors 
are of the opinion that ultimately standards 
would be applied to all risks. 


COMPOSITION OF RISKS 


In preparing the standards, it should be noted 
that the factors which enter into the composi- 
tion of every life insurance risk are (1) build; 
(2) family history; (3) physical condition; (4) 
personal history; (5) habits; (6) occupation; 
(7) habitat; (8) moral hazard, or insurable in- 
terests; (9) plan of insurance applied for. 
When he reviews a risk, the medical director 
takes into account each of these factors in turn 
and his final conclusion expresses the effect 
produced by all of them upon his mind. The 
authors then illustrated the experience of the 
New York Life with build and family history. 
Concerning the practicability of the plan the 
paper said: 

PRACTICAL USE OF STANDARDS 


About the practical use of standards in the valuation 
of lives for insurance, we wish to say that for many 
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years we have made use of them, and have in our 
medical department a_ division made up of clerks 
trained in their use, and very expert in their specialty. 
Our medical papers are so arranged that one clerk, 
having assigned a numerical value for each one of the 
factors referred to, and, by their summation, de- 
termined the value ‘of a "risk, is able so to fold the 
papers as to conceal the valuation thus obtained. The 
case is then submitted to a second clerk, who, without 
reterence to what has already been done, measures 
and makes an independent record of the risk. These 
two valuations are then compared, and, where they 
—, we accept the results in so far as build and 
family history are concerned, as a final determination 
of the value of the risk, The advantage of having 
two reviewers, working independently, go over each 
application, study it carefully, and place a valuation 
upon it, is so great that we should not think of 
abandoning the method for any other with which we 
are acquainted. ‘Those who have not seen the system 
in operation can form no idea of the accuracy which 
these lay clerks acquire in the handling of routine 
business. Our experience has been that, after careful 
training, the activities of lay reviewers may safely be 
extended far beyond the determination of the signifi- 
cance of these fundamental factors. In doubtful and 
border-line cases, however, or where the amount of 
insurance involved is large, a comprehensive and 
exact valuation requires the co-operation of medical 
experts. Any group of lives, homogeneous in so far 
as the fundamental factors are concerned, includes in- 
dividuals which are better risks than the average of 
the group, as well as those that are not so desirable 
as the average, due to favorable or unfavorable heredi- 
tary tendencies, to slight differences of occupation, of 
habits of life, and the like. Evidently an individual 
risk, measured purely mechanically, will be found of 
equal value with every other in the group. Agents 
who present these risks to the companies are very 
diligent in emphasizing the favorable features of their 
cases, but we may be sure that there is no disposition 
on their part to emphasize the features that are un- 
favorable. The basic facts of the record are supple- 
mented by testimony calculated to distort the picture 
in favor of the applicant for insurance, and it re- 
quires a nice discrimination to recognize those other 
features of the case that are not so favorable. Risks 
near the border line have to be very carefully studied, 
and the value of definite standards lies in the circum 
stance that they express with great accuracy the mean 
or average value of the group, and furnish the selector 
with a basis upon which to make those fine distinctions 
necessary to be drawn in the accurate valuation of 
doubtful risks. Work of this sort falls within the 
province ef the medical expert. When a risk is found 
by the use of established standards to be near the 
border line it then becomes the legitimate subject for 
the special consideration of the medical director. In- 
deed, it is among these border-line risks that the 
assistance of the medical expert is especially neces- 
sary. 

In conclusion, the value of standards lies in the 
fact that they afford a solid foundation upon which 
a more accurate selection of border-line risks may 
rest, and our societies can engage in no more valuable 
enterprise than to complete the work of the medico- 
actuarial investigation by preparing and recommend- 
ing for general use among the companies standards 
by which to measure the value of lives for insurance. 


eo. 


Begins on Assessment Plan 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of Illi- 
nois is a new company, with head office at 
Springfield. H. B. Hill, formerly with the Cen- 
tral Life of Ottawa, and president of the Com- 
mercial Health and nrg Company of Spring- 
field, is president; G. C. Rockwood is secretary, 
and Dr. John R. Neal, pice director. The of- 
ficers are all associated with the Commercial 
Health and Accident. 

The life company has begun operations and is 
issuing three forms of policy—ordinary life, 
twenty-year term and term to age sixty-five. 
The rates are based on The American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, with three and one-half 
per cent interest assumption. 

The company will operate on the assessment 
plan until about $10,000,000 insurance is in force, 
when it is intended to transfer to a legal re- 
serve basis. 


Southland Life Agents’ Meeting 

Agents of the Southland Life of Dallas from 
all over Texas held a business meeting at the 
Adolphus hotel in Dallas on October 28. This 
was followed by a luncheon tendered by the 
officials of the company. President Harry L. 
Seay, Vice-President L. Linzmeyer and Secre- 
tary A. S. Doerr spoke. The business session 
was of an interesting character and at it mat- 
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ters of interest to both officials and agents were 
discussed. 

The past year has been one of the best the 
Southland has had in its successful history, and 
the agents were of the opinion that the com- 
ing twelve months would be much better, as 
Texas was never in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than at this time, when cotton has gone 
beyond the 18-cent mark and diversification is 
in evidence all over the State’s broad domain. 
The day was closed with a visit to the State 
Fair of Texas, viewing the various exhibits and 
other attractions. 


W. Hz. Hunt Criticiees American 
Mutual Life 

In a circular purporting to have been issued 
by Wm. H. Hunt, president of the Cleveland Life 
Insurance Company of Cleveland, Ohio, there ap- 
pears what is described as a “reproduction of 
pertinent paragraphs,’’ from a letter written by 
G. W. Van Fleet, who is promoting the Ameri- 
can Mutual Life Insurance Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The name of the party to whom 
this letter was written is omitted, but the com- 
munication relates to a person named Salisbury, 
who, the letter states, “is now serving a term 
in the Kansas State Penitentiary at Lansing, 
Kan.’”’ The letter goes on to say that: ‘I have 
promised Mr. Salisbury that if he secures his 
freedom so that he can come here undisturbed, 
without danger of being rearrested, that I will 
give him a position in connection with our com- 
pany, that I will assist him financially.’”’ 

It is a commendable action for a citizen to 
show his willingness to employ a reformed ex- 
convict, thus giving the latter an opportunity to 
earn an honest living and follow a _ correct 
course, but it certainly is not proper that a man 
who has served terms in prisons in several 
States and is still in jail should be promised a 
position in connection with a concern which is 
soliciting stock subscriptions from the public, to 
be devoted to the sacred purpose of insuring 
lives. The opportunities which might be af- 
forded an unscrupulous man in such a _ busi- 
ness would seem to place undue temptation 
in the way of one who is trying to recover 
his position in the world. Under such circum- 
stances it would seem decidedly wrong for Mr. 
Van Fleet to make such an offer as Mr. Hunt’s 
circular states. 

Inter-Southern Life’s Georgia Agency 

The Inter-Southern Life of Louisville put its 
Georgia business under a new organization as 
of November 1. C. H. Dickinson and B. W. 
Crume are State managers, located in the 
Georgia Life Building in Macon, Ga. These two 
men have been in the life insurance business in 
Georgia for a number of years and are considered 
among the best in the entire South. By the 
terms of their agreement with the company 
these men are permitted to collect renewal pre- 
miums in the State of Georgia, and they are 
looking after the agents and writing new busi- 
ness, also organizing territory where the com- 
pany has no agents at this time. The Inter- 
Southern Life is confident that the combination 
of these two men will bring results from the 
State of Georgia to the satisfaction of the com- 
pany as well as the personal interest of the 
men. Mr. Dickinson is a large personal pro- 
ducer and has had experience in organization 
work. Mr. Crume has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in renewal work and organization 
work. The efforts of both of these men will be 
directed to all phases of the work of this com- 
pany in Georgia. 


METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


Southwestern Representatives of New 
York Company Congregate 


—_—— 


OFFICERS WERE PRESENT 


Large Number of Superintendents and Solicitors 
Present—Mr. Fiske’s Announcement 


The triennial convention of the Southwest dis- 
trict of the Metropolitan Life—the forty-second 
triennial convention held by the company this 
year—was attended by more than 300 agents, 
nurses and physicians of the company, and by 
several officials from New York. The latter in- 
cluded Haley Fiske, vice-president, who spoke 
at the business meetings and presided at the 
banquet; F. O. Ayres, fourth vice-president, who 
presided at the business meeting; Lee K. 
Frankel, who conducted a nurses’ meeting and 
also addressed the City Club at noon; A. S. 
Knight, medical director, who held a meeting for 
physicians; J. P. Bradley, superintendent of 
agencies, and E. W. Elliott and A. C. Campbell, 
supervisors of the Southwest territory. Local 
arrangements were in the hands of L. L. Adams, 
superintendent of the Westport district. Mr. 
Fiske announced at the banquet, which was at- 
tended by more tha fifty bankers and other busi- 
ness men, that the company had already reached 
the limit of the ordinary insurance it can write 
this year under the New York law, and that 
agents must hold off until January 1 prospects 
who wish Metropolitan ordinary insurance. 


John W. Cooper Heads Pioneer Life 


John W. Cooper, president of the American 
Life and Accident of Kansas City, and until re- 
cently a large owner and an officer of the 
Bankers International Life of Denver, has sold 
his Denver interests, bought into the Pioneer 
Life of Kansas City. He has been elected presi- 
dent of the latter company, succeeding James 
Cowgill. Judge Cowgill retains some interest 
and remains as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Cooper assumed his new duties October 25. He 
is at present continuing in charge of the Ameri- 
can Life and Accident Insurance Company. 


Great Southern Life’s Seventh Anniversary 

The Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
of Houston was seven years old on November 1. 
The company has had a successful career under 
the careful direction of O. S. Carlton, the presi- 
dent. This year the company passed the $40,- 
000,000 mark from the standpoint of insurance 
in force. Each month since January has shown 
reported business of more than $1,000,000, except 
one. For the ten months of eins the paid-for 
business has amounted to $12,364,566, bringing 
the total insurance in force as of + Siemens 1, up 
to $40,302,000. 

Annual and Deferred Dividends 

The following table shows the amount of 
business on annual and deferred dividend 
policies in a number of companies. Although 
several of the States prohibit the issuance of 
deferred dividend policies, there is still a large 
volume of this business on the books. A few 
companies are still issuing deferred dividend 
policies, but the aggregate volume will prob- 
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ably show a decrease as the business of the 
large Eastern companies expires: 














Annual Deferred 
CoMPANIES \ Dividend Dividend 
3 $ 
Atna Life.. sats ates 163,643,227 41,000,563 
American Centra al. aches 352 al | 6,452,617 
American Life, Ia........ 5 058,934 | 968,331 
Atlantic Life............ 10,310,533 | 10,193,119 
Baltimore Life.......... 4,858,546 273,50 
Bankers, Neb........... 477,500 | 50,994,044 
Bankers Reserve........ 475,612 | 28,017,837 
| Ie 1,852,000 | 8,753,200 
Berkshire Life........... 41,649,837 | 35,872,199 
Capitol Life.........<ccses 1,850,432 | 2,792,052 
| 
Central of U. S.. aie 477,698 | 4,528, 884 
Central Life, Ill......... 10,326,000 | 24,000 
Central National. ._ ||... 1,029,250 | 4,371,475 
Columbian National... -- 9,626,068 | 10,272,136 
Continental, Utah....... 2,060,200 | 4,246,982 
Dakota Life. . 3,463,800 | 956,000 
Equitable, N. ~.. 935,313,368 | 517,579,940 
Equitable, | “ee 94,698,920 337,000 
Fidelity Mutual......... 69,501,455 34,241,931 
POSE Wie cs « cccescees 15,500 99,100 
Franklin je ee 3,776,953 12,290,486 
a 107,604,899 36,463,983 
aes 1,829,504 267,500 
Guaranty Life........... 284,000 798,875 
1 Sa 77 580,529 34,349,642 
Titimols Tite. co.cc cce 7,274,371 10,448,496 
Intermediate. . dank 974,750 894,250 
Jefferson Standard... ; 9,693,282 19,103,229 
John Hancock........... 347,187, 500 14,130,971 
Mamas CY. 6 icceccces 19, '995 ,000 5,500,000 
LaFayette. ........0.00. 5,017,698 3,859,873 
MIO 566 kev { 33,072,317 22,000,000 
Maryland. . vee 5,474,272 4,101,200 
Michigan Mutual... y 3,948,097 7,032,757 
Midland Mutual........ 16,006,311 1,341,455 
Minnesota Mutual...... om 23,267,143 3,280,301 
Missouri State......... | 22,212,318 30,212,285 
Mutual, N. Y.......... | 967 894,851 600,654,003 
National, 1) es 148,868,718 38,628,006 
National of U.S. A...... 5,285,021 35,160,502 
New England........... 297 346,154 12,353,817 
New York Life.......... 1,330,914,153 953,591,151 
Niagara Life........... 2,510,719 1,317,000 
Northern, W ash eer 6,330,250 2,583,355 
Northwestern Mutual.... 1,382,120,666 14,996,688 
Northwestern National... 28,871,968 3,200,000 
Occidental, Cal.. ai 763,240 8,117,830 
Pacific Mutual ES 81,187,840 34,841,770 
Penn Mutual.......... | 571,381,491 74,668 654 
Peoples Life, Ill......... 974,125 212,200 
Peoria Life............ 1,426,495 10,474,692 
Philadelphia Life........ 20,211,758 1,878,804 
Phoenix Mutual........ | 157,626,503 267 630 
Pittsburgh L. and T..... } 45,825,566 25,280,547 
a er 2,062,617,719 637,187,697 
Lc ee 379,750 1,309,434 
Reliance Life............ 18,980,030 18,027 ,960 
Reserve Loan.......... 289,830 7'418,290 
Royal Union............ 17,415,000 21,791,5 
Scandia Life........... 16,271,878 745,192 
Scranton Life....... = 10, 7 682 3,621,361 
Security Life...... ree 9,500 3,119,500 
Security Mutual, uy... 28 117 867 15,061,817 
Security Mutual, Neb... 8,755 6,712,300 
Southern L. and T...... 10, 108 953 3,312,650 
Southwestern. 1,015,000 2,562,706 
> State Life..... BS : 42,637,921 26,328,619 
State Mutual. Suieagent 174,591, 571 8,689,451 
Tiss 6c éccdneans 6,379,039 5,944,710 
Union Central.......... 368,493,142 33,717,227 
Union Mutual... .. wai 43,197 533 17,172,937 
U.S. Annuity and L ife... 11,014,688 214,833 
United States........... 179,070 9,924,210 


WUD eddtacdees 7,842,461 ,082 2,971 ,952,289 


Four Gateways to the Public 
In a recent letter to agents, Julius H. Meyer, 
president of the General Agents Association of 
the New England Mutual Life, said: 


There are four gateways under our direction 
and influence, through which favorable opinion 
of the company may go out to the insuring pub- 
lic, and through which favorable results may 
enter from the insurance public. They are: 

Through Solicitation.—Every agent should rep- 
resent the company in a dignified, able and ra- 
tional manner. A wise saw has it that ‘a man 
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is known by the company he keeps,’’ and, con- 
versely, ‘“‘a company is known by the men it 
keeps.”’ 

At the Counter.—Every employee should be 
characterized by a readiness to serve, giving re- 
spectful attention to the minutest requests. The 
private office of the general agent should have 
an open door. 

Through the Telephone. No one who has not 
a quick ear and pleasant voice should be given 
this important avenue of contact. Incalculable 
harm may be done by an irritating voice and 
manner. 

Through Correspondence. It goes without 
saying, that this should be careful and complete, 
but it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the personal element should not be omitted. 


Company Tidings 
—The Mid-Continent Life of Muskogee will move 
its home office to Oklahoma City as soon as alterations 
in the building which it will occupy are completed. 


—The Guaranty Fund Life of Omaha received ap- 
plications for new insurance to the amount of $2,026,- 
000 during October, as compared with $2,018,000 for 
October, 1915. 


—Whether its capital stock is to be increased from 
$500,000 to $600,000, as proposed, is a question which 
stockholders of the Life Insurance Company of ! Vir- 
ginia will vote upon November 15 at the home office 
in Richmond. 


—Up to September 1 the Wichita Southern Life In- 
surance Company made a net gain of $1,743,000 in 
paid-for business, with a nice increase in surplus, and 
at a meeting in October declared a fifteen per cent 
dividend to stockholders. 

—The Prudential will hold its second annual policy- 
holders’ meeting for the selection of directors at the 
home office in Newark on December 4. William J. 
Magie, formerly State Chancellor of New Jersey; Ben- 
net Van Sychel, ex-Supreme Court Justice of New 
Jersey, and John K. Gore, vice-president and actuary 
of the company, have been appointed a committee of 


three to vote such proxies as may be executed in their 
favor by the policyholders. 

—The Pan-American Life of New Orleans has re- 
ceived a well-worn rate book from one of its leading 


agents. ‘The book,” says Vice-President Simmons, 


“could, doubtless, tell us many interesting stories of 
interviews had in its presence and over its contents.” 
This book has been the means of placing over one 
million dollars of insurance on the company’s books. 


—The Metropolitan Life has written its statutory 
limit of new ordinary business for 1916. The total 
writings for this year amount to about $250,000,000, 
while the volume written in 1915 amounted to $227,- 
000,000. In addition to the statutory limitations, the 
Metropolitan has filled up the increased amounts 
which are allowed at the discretion of the State In- 
surance Department. 


Life Notes 


--C, B. Linton, district manager for the Mutual 
Life of Canada at Hamilton, Ont., died recently at 
the age of sixty-nine, 


—L. C. Breunig has resigned as Indiana manager of 
the National Surety to become assistant cashier of the 
Continental National Bank of Indianapolis, 


—An actuary and acountant desiring to form a con- 
nection with a legal-reserve fraternal society may learn 
of an opportunity from the advertisement in another 
column. 


—KEdward P. Johnson has been appointed general 
agent for the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield for the Cen- 
tral Illinois territory, with headquarters at Decatur, 
Ill., as of November 1. 

—Edwin Powelson, who has been with the Metro- 
politan Life for more than thirty years, has been 
elected an assistant secretary of the company. This is 
the fifth assistant secretaryship of the company and is 
a new office. 


—Harold A. Ley has been elected president of the 
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Life Extension Institute, succeeding E. E. Rittenhouse, 
The institute has taken over the Practitioners’ Labora- 
tory, which has been doing work for physicians in 
New York city for a number of years. 


—A. A, Peterson has been appointed superintendent 
of agents for the Peoples Life of Chicago at the home 
office, succeeding F. W. Anglin, resigned. Mr. Anglin 
has joined the Federal Life of Chicago as a special 
representative, assisting in agency work. 


-—State Insurance Commissioner English of Iowa 
announces the promotion of George Guth from general 
clerk to insurance examiner. Mr. Guth fills the va- 
cancy left by the resignation of Carl M. Spencer to 
become secretary of the new Iowa National Fire of 
Des Moines. Cassie Ten Eyck succeeds Mr. Guth as 
general clerk. 


—Governor Marcus H. Holcomb of Connecticut has 
appointed William BroSmith a Civil Service Com- 
missioner for five years from September 1, 1916, 
succeeding Graham F. Thompson of New Haven. Mr. 
3roSmith is counsel of the Travelers and was elected 
a director of the company only a few days ago to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Colonel C. L, 
I. Robinson. 


—Samuel T. Swansen, a prominent Madison (Wis.) 
attorney, has been appointed general attorney for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, and will 
take up his work November 15, removing from Madi- 
son to Milwaukee. He will be associated with John 
}arnes, who resigned from the State Supreme bench 
a few months ago to become general counsel for the 
Northwestern. 


—W. W. Jaeger, special home-office representative 
of the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, sold a 
policy of life insurance recently to Dr. John A. Earl, 
formerly a prominent Baptist preacher and now presi- 
dent of Des Moines College. The insurance man so 
impressed the college president as to the importance 
and beneficence of life insurance that after the appli- 
cation had been signed the noted educator invited Mr. 
Jaeger to deliver a series of lectures on life insurance 
to students of Des Moines College. 
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Documents Which Convince Prospects 


Agents of life insurance companies will find any or all of the 
leaflets listed below of great value in persuading prospects of 
the benefits of life insurance. They are prepared by a skilled 
life insurance writer who has made a close study of the de- 
mands and objections of prospects and will be found good 
Particulars concerning the leaflets follow: 


COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE: 
Discussing the merits of life insurance for purposes of temporary 
and continuous protection and also as an investment. 


Per 100, $3.00; per 500, $12.00; per 1,000, $20.00. 
INVESTMENTS FOR PROFIT:—An effective answer to 
the man who claims he can invest his money to better advantage. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10,00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
PRETTY GOOD PROPERTY TO OWN: 


the value of life insurance does not deteriorate in years of 
: financial depression as do other securities. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
REBATING:—Showing that rebating is poor policy, not 
only for the agent, but the insured. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS:—A number 


of pithy arguments driving home the advantages of life in- 
surance and combating objections. 


Per 100, $2.00; per 500, $7.00; per 1,000, $10.00. 
SOUND LIFE INSURANCE AS PROPERTY: 


value of life insurance as protection and as an investment. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
Send sixty cents for sample copies of the series. 
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Bend Your Back Below a Wilted Collar 
and Keep Your Own Efforts 
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A New Kind of David Harum Who Sold Land 
at One Dollar an Acre and Built Many 
Monuments 


(E1cutH Gossip) 


Up in the valley in the mountains where I 
sometimes go trout fishing an old man re- 
cently died. When his estate was settled it 
was found that he had garnered in that land 
of sterile farms, and during his fifty years of 
business some eighty thousand dollars. That 
is not the country in which to make money. 
You will at once think that old man Has- 
brouck, as I shall call him, was one of those 
grasping skinflints which rural fiction por- 
trays who lift the widow’s mite on its way to 
the contribution box and oust sandy-haired 
James from the parental farm when the mort- 
gage interest isn’t on hand on the first of July. 

But I cannot find that Hasbrouck ever did 
a widow or a contribution box out of even one 
mite, or that there is any James, John or 
Henry who ever wept while he milked the 
cows for the last time on the parental acres 
because his jeans did not hold the interest 
money. Strangely enough, although I ex- 
pected to unearth the tale, I cannot find that 
Hasbrouck ever traded horses with a neighbor, 
exchanging a broken-winded plug for a brisk, 
able young roadster. 

On the contrary, our David Harum actually 
sold an acre of farmland to a city man for an 
even one dollar, so that the city man could put 
up a little shack and spend his summers near 
Hasbrouck’s family. The old financier be- 
lieved that his folks would profit by the prox- 
imity of city neighbors. And when a widow, 
her real name was Ackerly, couldn’t pay her 
interest money, and Hasbrouck heard that she 
was worrying about the matter and feared 
she would lose her parental roof, our David 
Harum drives his black stallion to the widow’s 
farm, and roaring in his rage—for he was a 
man of the blackest of tempers—he yells 
across the fields to Widow Ackerly: 

“Damn lies which Abe Simmons tole ye! 
Bring out yer papers, old woman! I'll sign an 


agreement that whether ye pay the interest 
money or not, I’ll never foreclose.” 

And he never did. But Widow Ackerly, 
being of the breed of complainers, was fre- 
quently heard to lament, “Jes’ Hasbrouck’s 
pride! Course I pay him what I kin. But it 
hain’t what’s due him, and I suppose I’ll have 
ter put up with the disgrace as long as my 
poor old body manages ter keep outen th’ Shin 
Crick Cem’tary.” 

In that land of sparseness, and where corn 
will not mature because of early frosts, how in 
the world did Hasbrouck manage to winnow 
eighty thousand dollars? For a long time I 
failed to solve the riddle, then a former busi- 
ness associate enlightened me. 


MabDE OpporTUNITIES 

“Hasbrouck wasn’t like most of us galloots,” 
this man said, in answer to my question. “He 
was a man of sand and git thar. Ye could 
sense that. My cousin was his wife. I’ve 
heerd her tell that every darned morning he 
riz early with the idee that he’d make the most 
of any opportunity which come his way, and 
if there weren’t no opportunity he’d make the 
opportunity. He started a poor farmhand. 
Got a job as a driver when the big tannery 
was right over where ye sees them blackened 
timbers. He had been teaming fer the tan- 
nery long when he digs up the idee that the 
dam of the tannery ‘Il go out most any flood 
time. So the young feller tells Johnston, the 
owner. And Johnston, being of the breed 
which can’t see further than th’ photos on a 
dollar bill, laughs at Hasbrouck. 

“The dam went out,” continued the narra- 
tor. “She went out the very next time the ice 
broke up. And Johnston comes ter Hasbrouck 
and asks him how much he would take the 


contract fer ter build a dam which was safe 


agin all floods whatsoever. Hasbrouck has 
been figuring, and he says fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, and fifteen hundred dollars was a sight 
of money in them days fer a tannery dam. 
Johnston is losing money because the dam is 
out, and there wasn’t nobody knew much about 
building dams. Hasbrouck gits the job. But 
he has ter give a guarantee that if the new 
dam does go out he forfeits the cost. The 
young feller goes over ter the bank, the only 
bank we had, and gits a talk with the president, 
a man what knew men ef any man ever did. 
So President Haight, fer a yearly payment by 
Hasbrouck, guarantees ter Johnston the dam 
will stay in. Fust time Portland cement was 
ever used in this country. There they are now, 





the endermost abutments, and there they'll stay 
till Gabriel blows his dinner horn. One of the 
monuments which Hasbrouck left ter show his 
breed! No, the dam never went out. After 
the tannery was burned she had ter be blowed 
up with dynamite, fer the fish commissioners 
wanted ter remove obstructions, and the dam 
wasn’t no use, cept to show how dams ought 
ter be built. Some say Hasbrouck made a 
clean eight dollars on that there first contract. 
But that was his business. That and putting 
in a dam which stood for over thirty year. 

“Then he takes his profits on the dam and 
goes inter the ¢annery business on his own 
account. Say! The Hasbrouck leather was 
knowed all over these United States. I’ve 
heerd tell that it was aged in the vats fer nigh 
three year. Ef ye had a pair of boots with 
soles of Hasbrouck leather ye had soles which 
would last as ef they was tempered steel—a 
sight better than tempered steel. 


ANOTHER MONUMENT 

“When the tannery business went ter pot, 
the Hasbrouck tannery, like most others, didn’t 
go up in cinders and smoke. Hasbrouck gives 
it ter the folks what was talking of a church, 
and he and his men built the church. Every 
timber seasoned birch and maple, heavy as 
lead. The siding is new. But that there frame 
of her ’Il stand ’bout as long as the abutments 
of the dam. Another little monument ter Has- 
brouck. There are others. I hain’t time ter 
tell yer the whole life doings of a man what 
couldn’t take a job fer digging a well ’cept he 
dug a well which was better than any other 
well. But after the bark was gone and tan- 
neries was no good, he goes inter the lumber 
business. He writes fire insurance, too. And 
when there was trouble about a barn which 
burned over ter Red Hill, and the company 
held up payment, Hasbrouck pays outen his 
own pocket. And so she goes, year after year, 
until ef Matt Hasbrouck says that on the 
tenth of June he'll pay fer a heifer, ye knows 
that it’s just the same as ef the bank had given 
yer writing that on that day the money would 
be chucked inter your account. When we 
had business with Hasbrouck we never thought 
of writings nor witnesses. He come by what 
he had and left fair and square. I guess no- 
body ’Il ever know how much arm muscle, leg 
hikings, brain workings and all-round push 
and a sight of other words which mean what’s 
the best part of a man bought that eighty 
thousand, what was poor pay considering the 
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breed of Hasbrouck and the value he gave fer 
what he undertook ter do.” 

We solicitors sometimes forget that our 
business is in some ways very much like all 
other lines of business. In some ways it is 
different. But such a reputation as Hasbrouck 
made will bring the good old stuff into any 
pocket in any line. 

Hasbrouck was a reaper of his own efforts. 
Every morning he “riz” determined to find an 
opportunity or to make one. We solicitors 
daily need to remember that it is possible to 
make opportunities. Indeed our trade is the 
trade of making opportunities. When at our 
desk we cannot for the life of us decide that 
there seems a fair opportunity for the day, the 
only plan is to slam the lid and hit the pike. 
When Jones promptly turns us down we should 
remember that even in one State the Jones 
family are rather numerous, and that we've 
got all the other names in the directory. 

There is an agency manager in New York 
who says that he has never known a man to 
enter regularly ten offices a day, fifty weeks in 
the year, and push the rate-book who has not 
made a big success of the trade. 

We must acknowledge, we reapers of our 
own efforts, that too few of us can catalogue 
ourselves with Hasbrouck. We don’t exactly 
jie down on our job, we squat on it, hoping 
that an inspiration will grab us by the neck 
and yank us away. But inspiration seldom 
grabs a man; it has a way, however, of kicking 
him under the coat-tails; when the milk man 
doesn’t deliver the baby’s milk because the bill 
has not been paid. 

Reapers we are, not squatters. We have to 
bend our backs to our tasks, and the perspira- 
tion ought to trickle down to our stockings. 
Perspiration is healthy. No one ever died of 
perspiration, nor was any one ever turned 
down by the examiner because of perspiration. 
If there was more perspiration on the skins 
of some solicitors there would be more cooling 
off in autos, if that was the cooling desired. 
“Perspire and lift the way” should be our 
motto. Many of us expect to do the lifting 
and keep our linen dry. 

In any community the reapers are the fel- 
lows whom their neighbors rely upon in any 
emergency. They are the fellows who rise 
early, and night finds them on the job. They 
are the fellows who bend their backs well 
down over their tasks, and have developed a 
hinge in their otherwise stiff backbone, which 
owes its stiffness to countless wilted collars. 

Let us join the ranks of the Hasbroucks. 

Family Differences 


It is interesting to notice how differently two 
families having the same amount of income will 
manage their financial affairs. 

Family A lives well, but never seems to be 
able to save anything, while Family B ap- 
parently lives just as well except for a few 
things in the nature of ‘‘show.” Look them up 
ten years from now and it is safe to predict that 
Family A will still be saying, ‘‘We can’t seem to 
save a cent.” Family B won’t be so ready to 
tell about its affairs, but undoubtedly it will 
have a few shares of stock in one or two good 
companies, a tidy savings bank deposit, an 
adequate life insurance and a fair start toward 
owning its own home. When the heads of these 
families join the great majority—well, we all 
know what the history of the two families will 
be after that.—Ingleside, 





Squints 
|By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

O, yes, you tired, discouraged solicitor, I 
presume you would like to open an office and 
have a stream of applicants pouring in all day 
long—two examiners working overtime roar- 
ing “NEXT,” as the barbers do. You would 
soon be surfeited—ennui would follow—then 
rheumatism—then cardiac insufficiency—and 
after that the crematory! What good, then, 
is such a flux of business or money? No, 
thank you! Give me labor—steer me against 
opposition—let me know defeat—sting me with 
sorrow—prove me in the furnace of trials. I 
will grow stronger, keener, healthier, happier, 
truer, better in every way. Thank God, young 
man, that your success is ninety-five per cent 
perspiration. 

It was a tiny celluloid clock I gave a friend 
for his wife. O, I would say worth $1.50. She 
learned to love the little timepiece and its 
cheery ticking during the silent hours of the 
night when pain kept her awake—afforded her 
great comfort. Not long since she went to the 
hospital for a serious operation. When coming 
out from under the anesthetic the nurse asked 
her if there was anything she wanted. “Yes,” 
she replied, “get my little clock; I need its 
steady voice to soothe my nerves. It is such 
a comfort!” This little story has no moral. 
Every one knows it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. A good salesman makes many 
gifts. Think it over. 

A swimming teacher asked a young man, a 
pupil, what he would do if, when swimming 
across a stream, he should get half-way over 
and find himself exhausted. “I would turn 
around and go back,” he replied. Great bone- 
head! Regular mutt! But, after all, that’s 
the way with some life insurance agents. 
When they get half-way to success they de- 
liberately “turn around and go back.” Faint- 
hearted, weak-kneed, cold feet! One of them 
said to me, “Life insurance! I should say 
not! I tried it once for three whole months and 
gave it up. O, I wrote some business, but it 
was too slow and too hard.” “Three months!” 
Shades of Commodore Vanderbilt! This chap 
was born tired. What he wanted was a soft 
snap and no work. Young man, adopt a rich 
father, don’t engage in the greatest business on 
earth and expect to achieve even a modicum 
of success under five years. Better take ten. 
Are you listening? 

At Tordo, Transylvania, there is a gallery 
deep down in a salt mine where one may hear 
his voice echoed and re-echoed sixteen times. 
In our land there are galleries in human hearts 
which will echo and re-echo many times when 
addressed in the right tones. 

“Surely whoever speaks to me in the right 
voice, him or her shall follow 

As the water follows the moon silently with 

fluid steps anywhere around the globe.” 

My son, analyze your selling. Are you win- 
ning hearts as well as heads? Say! 

R. O. TictLos. 


Safe Investments 
In these days when new schemes are daily 
promulgated to separate the inexpert investor 


Thursday 


from his money—too often permanently—more 
stress should be laid upon the attractions of 
life insurance as an investment for those en- 
deavoring to save money for the future. 

Most people would bé willing t6 forégo in- 
terest upon a part of the sum which they are 
annually able to lay aside for the rainy day, if 
they could be assured that there would be no 
loss of principal, and that, in case of their 
early death, the investment would yield a large 
profit for their heirs. There is but one class 
of investment which can fulfill these condi- 
tions, and that is life insurance. 

It is quite proper to urge the claims of life 
insurance upon those wishing to protect their 
dependents, but it is likewise equally import- 
ant to present the investment side of such con- 
tracts, as affording great advantages in later 
life for those who pay the premiums. 


Commercial Insurance 

It is hardly conceivable that a duly accred- 
ited agent licensed to sell ordinary life insur- 
ance should not be familiar, at least to some 
extent, with corporation and business insur- 
ance; should not know some or most, if not 
all, of the various talking points in connection 
with such insurance, and should not be primed 
and ready upon an instant’s notice to open a 
campaign for such insurance whenever the 
opportunity offers. 

And yet such is the fact. 

If an examination were held to-day, the 
basis of it being what the agents knew about 
commercial insurance, the proportion of those 
who passed by reason of their being able to 
show a comprehensive working knowledge of 
such insurance would be small indeed. 

It ought to be the aim of insurance educators 
to change all that and this article is intended 
as a step in that direction. 

How many agents are there who realize the 
value of business insurance as a cash asset 
because of its yearly increasing cash value and 
are able to point out to business men that the 
yearly increasing loan values of a policy fix 
an exact collateral security value for any 
year? 

We suggest to the agents who read this that 
they ask themselves for a definition of com- 
mercial insurance and see how clear an ex- 
position they can give of what is meant by that 
term. 

No business can really afford to lose any of 
its managing heads, and very often such a loss 
becomes a positive disaster. To guard against 
the evils resulting from such loss commercial 
insurance has been introduced, and when death 
comes the loss of the personality may be 
keenly felt but financially the firm is able to 
stand the shock. 

Business insurance makes for the stability 
of the business; it helps to develop and pre- 
serve a business. Practically-every firm car- 
ties fire insurance if property is involved, and 
if prudence demands that a’company insure in 
that way or against burglars or shipwrecks, 
losses which may never occur, how much more 
important is it to‘insure against the death of 
a partner or a manager, a loss which is bound 
to come. 

Nearly every business has an official of pecu- 
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liar wotth whose death would occasion severe 
loss; insurance protects in great measure 
against such loss. 

Life insurance in business firms lends 
strength and credit. It is a great credit builder 
and enters materially into the matter of 
financial rating. 

For the reasons given as well as for many 
not even touched upon, commercial insurance 
makes a powerful appeal to astute business 
men, and should be carefully studied and dis- 
cussed by the enterprising agent. 


The Popular Agent 


With every sale he made a friend, 
That friend brought him another ; 
And every line the fellow penned 
Was warm as love of brother; 
He had a cheerful sunny face, 
Each word was gently spoken, 
He seemed at home in every place, 
His promise never broken. 


He utilized each friend he made, 
Thus kept his business growing; 
His plans were with good judgment laid, 
Each month some progress showing. 
Had confidence in what he sold— 
Never misrepresented, 
A friend once made, he’d always hold, 
By “tact” kept him contented. 


With him one always felt at ease, 
He was so diplomatic, 
He would not “nag” or urge or tease, 
Yet always systematic. 
He watched his “prospect’s” trend of mind, 
Ne’er would antagonize him, 
Suggestion with good sense combined 
With some new fact surprise him. 


He dressed most scrupulously neat, 
Attractive in appearance, 

In conversation was discreet, 
Was famed for perseverance. 

And rarely would you find a man 
Whose arguments were brighter, 

He reasoned out, then worked his plan— 
This smart “Life Underwriter.” 

—Avucustus TREADWELL. 


Age Letter 

A. B. Franklin, Jr., of the New England Mu- 
tual at Springfield, Mass., is using a letter call- 
ing attention to change of insurance age that 
presents its argument so pointedly that we wish 
all to have the benefit of it. 

Dear Sir: Some of the reasons that justify 
your esteem of your New England Mutual policy 
are: 

1. It is a good investment. 

(a) It is safe. 

(b) It does not fluctuate. 
(c) It pays good interest. 
(d) It is not taxed. 

2. It provides an emergency fund. 

(a) To protect business and investments. 
(b) For illness, accidents, etc. 
3. It promotes success. 
(a) It fosters thrift. 
(b) It increases credit. 
(c) It lengthens life by reducing worry. 
4. It provides a sinking fund. 
(a) To educate children. 
(b) To grasp opportunity. 
(c) To insure comfort in old age. 

5. It Protects your family. 

More insurance simply adds to these benefits. 
Your age will change..............+:. For the 
next few days you will have the opportunity to 
apply for life insurance at a lower rate than will 
ever occur again. I propose to see you about it. 
—The New England Pilot. 





The Dignity of Life Insurance 


(An address delivered by Rev. J. Warren Bates of 
Port Arthur, Texas, at the annual agency convention 
of the Southwestern Life Insurance Company, at 
Dallas, October 26, 1916.) 


I do not know just why I should have been 
assigned this subject—whether it is because 
our agency manager thinks I am the embodi- 
ment of the subject, or, possibly in accordance 
with the new popular “side approach,” he is 
delicately suggesting that I cultivate the sub- 
ject. However, I am happy to be present on 
this occasion and to have the opportunity of 
meeting the Southwestern men and the privi- 
lege of speaking before this body. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
Self-sacrifice is the first law of Christianity. 
Provision for dependents (especially the mem- 
bers of his family) is the first law of civilized 
manhood. It seems scarcely necessary that I 
speak of the dignity of a busines that stimu- 
lates men to do their duty. Life insurance is, 
so far as I know, the only business that pro- 
duces profit for the stockholders—salary for the 
officers, commissions for the agents, and protec- 
tion for the human homes into which it enters— 
which is a great business from a financial view- 
point and is also eleemosynary in its nature 
and philanthropic in its character. 

Next to the ministry, which preaches godli- 
ness, which is profitable for the life that now 
is and for that which is to come, life insurance 
is the most dignified business, and so much so 
that it is in a class by itself, apart from and 
above all other departments of business. The 
conscientious doctor may alleviate suffering and 
in some cases prolong the life of the patient. 
A true lawyer may by a good advice steer his 
client through legal difficulties and sometimes 
prevent the unsophisticated from being de- 
frauded. 

The life insurance man alone can make it 
possible for the citizen of moderate earning 
capacity to provide a sufficient estate to secure 
the financial support of his family in case of 
his early demise. We alone among salesmen 
have the ‘‘goods’’ which increase in value when 
the executive head of the family dies. Other 
property decreases in value without a competent 
head to direct and superintend it, but life in- 
surance policies reach their full face value at 
a time when most needed and in the hour of be- 
reavement which might otherwise be the time 
of despair. The monthly income policy may 
become a source of continuous support to the 
dependent woman and a sort of foster father 
to the orphan child, who by it is kept in school 
and so equipped to meet life’s issues. A partly 


paid-out life insurance policy is the reverse of, 


anything else bought on the instalment, or, as 
the negro more properly said, ‘‘de extortion” 
plan, for, if the person purchasing it drops out 
before he has finished paying, instead of leav- 
ing a debt, he leaves the means of canceling 
debts; instead of a burden, his life insurance 
becomes a burden bearer. On the other hand, 
if a man lives to pay out his policy, whether 
“limited pay” or “ordinary life,’’ his policy be- 
comes a staff of support for his declining years. 
Life insurance, like Christianity, appeals only 
to the highest emotions and noblest impulses 
of men, and, like religion, is easily deferred 
or neglected. By its very nature we may not 
physically feel the need of it when we can get 
it, and seldom can we get it when we begin 
to feel its need. Life insurance has no at- 
traction for the purely selfish man. It does not 
appeal to avarice or to self-indulgence. It 
makes no appeal to greed or speculation. It 
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makes its appeal to the altruistic and the un- 
selfish; therefore, to the best class of pur- 
chasers. If we are at a disadvantage by not 
having goods that appeal to the eye, the taste 
nor the speculative impulse, yet we have the 
class of “goods” that appeal to the love and 
forethought of the manly citizen. As our line 
brings us in contact with the most unselfish, 
and therefore the best class of buyers, as it 
represents the most beneficent business, as it 
teaches our purchasers economy and thrift by 
the regular savings habit, as it induces our 
policyholders to obey the scriptural injunction 
that ‘‘The fathers lay up for the children’’—as 
the vast majority of policies sold represent a 
trust fund for future widows and children—are 
the means of support for the aged policyholder. 
We, as agents and representatives of this great 
business, should walk worthily with our voca- 
tion, and our selling methods should be in har- 
mony with the lofty character and dignity of 
the life insurance business. 


An Elderly Lady’s Experience 


Apropos of the subject of life annuities 
which was discussed in Tue Specrator for 
November 2, the following contribution to The 
American Magazine for November is of un- 
usual interest. The story is only one of many 
thousands of similar experiences occurring 
daily, and should prove an effective argument 
for use by agents: 


I am an elderly lady, and not until quite late 
in life did I learn the value of an investment 
in a life insurance annuity. I was left a widow 
at sixty years of age, with a small uncertain in- 
come and a limited knowledge of business. 

My husband left me a paid-up life insurance 
policy of $8000, which the company promptly 
paid me, and which I invested in first mortgage 
security on real estate in Chicago at five per 
cent, which brought me an annual income of $400. 
Had I then known of life insurance annuities, 
instead of taking out the principal I could have 
left it with the company and taken ten per cent 
per year for life, $800 per year instead of $400. 

My investments did not prove very good and 
caused me a great deal of anxiety, with many 
anxious appeals to lawyers. I lost interest 
money from time to time, and at the end of ten 
years my principal was reduced to $5000, which 
I put in a house which pays six per cent on the 
investment. Soon after this I quite unexpectedly 
sold for $3000 a piece of property which had 
been a dead weight on my hands for years. I 
promptly invested it in a life insurance annuity 
with a well-known company at thirteen per cent 
annual interest and have received $390 per year 
ever since, so I have drawn out more than the 
principal by this time and if I live to be ninety 
years, as I expect, I will have beaten the com- 
pany badly. The company pays ten per cent at 
sixty years, increasing to fifteen per cent at 
eighty years, no increase after that. 

There is no one thing that brings such peace 
of mind and health of body as the certainty of 
a fixed income in old age, and I would advise 
women who are left alone in the world with 
limited means to invest in a life insurance 
annuity, and be spared many of the worries in- 
cident to old age. 


Death of Mrs. George Dyre Eldridge 


The many friends of George Dyre Eldridge, 
the consulting actuary, will regret to learn of 
the death of his wife, Mrs. Alice Tillinghast 
Eldridge, at their home in Waban, Mass. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eldridge were married at Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, O., where both had been 
students. Mrs. Eldridge was an ardent social 
worker and her activities in the life of the 
communities of which she had been a resident 
will long be remembered, Mr. Eldridge has the 
warm sympathy of his many friends in the in- 


surance world. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH 





Statistics of the United States Govern- 
ment Showing American Experience 





IMPORTANCE OF DISEASE PREVENTION 





Mortality from Epidemic and Constitutional 
Illnesses—Accidental Deaths 


According to a _ preliminary announcement 
with reference to mortality in 1915, issued by 
Director Sam. L. Roberts of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, and compiled 
under the direction of Richard C. Lappin, chief 
statistician for vital statistics, nearly one-third 
of the 909,155 deaths reported for that year in 
the ‘‘registration area,’’ which contained ap- 
proximately sixty-seven per cent of the popula- 
tion of the entire United States, were due to 
three causes—heart disease, tuberculosis and 
pneumonia—and nearly two-thirds were charged 
to twelve causes—the three just named, to- 
gether with Bright’s disease and nephritis, 
cancer, apoplexy, diarrhea and enteritis, arterial 
diseases, diabetes, influenza, diphtheria and 
typhoid fever. 

The deaths from heart disease (organic dis- 
eases of the heart and endocarditis) in the 
registration area in 1915 numbered 150,200, or 
156.2 per 100,000 population. The death rate 
from this cause shows a marked increase as 
compared with 1900, when it was only 123.- per 
100,000. The increase has not been continuous, 
the rate having fluctuated from year to year. 

Tuberculosis in its various forms claimed 98,- 
194 victims in 1915, of whom 85,993 died from 
tuberculosis of the lungs. The progress made 
in the prevention of this dreaded malady during 
recent years has been most gratifying. In only 
a little more than a decade, from 1904 to 1915, the 
death rate from tuberculosis in all its forms fell 
from 200.7 to 145.8 per 100,000, the decline being 
continuous from year to year. This is a drop 
of more than twenty-five per cent. Before 1904 
the rate had fluctuated, starting at 201.9 in 
1900. Even yet, however, tuberculosis has the 
unenviable distinction of causing more deaths 
annually than any other form of bodily illness 
except heart disease, and about forty-six per 
cent more than all external causes—accidents, 
homicides, and suicides—combined. 


PNEUMONIA CLAIMED MANY THOUSANDS 


Pneumonia (including bronchopneumonia) was 
responsible for 89,326 deaths in the registration 
area in 1915, or 132.7 per 100,000. This rate, al- 
though lower than most of the years from 1900 
to 1911, inclusive, is higher than for 1912, 1913 
and 1914. The rate for 1914, 127 per 100,000, was 
the lowest on record. The death rate from this 
disease, like that from tuberculosis, has shown 
a marked decline since 1900, when it was 180.5 
per 100,000. Its fluctuations from year to year, 
however, have been pronounced, whereas the 
decline in the tuberculosis rate has been nearly 
continuous. 

The only remaining death rate higher than 100 
per 100,000 in 1915 was that for Bright’s disease 
and acute nephritis, 140.7. The total number of 
deaths due to these maladies in 1915 was 70,500; 
of this number 64,480 were caused by Bright’s 
disease and 6020 by acute nephritis. The mor- 
tality rate from these two causes increased from 
89 per 100,000 in 1900 to 103.4 in 1905, fluctuated 
more or less between 1905 and 1912 and has 





shown little change since the last-mentioned 
year. 

Next in order of deadlines come cancer and 
other malignant tumors, which caused 54,584 
deaths in 1915. Of these, 21,221, or nearly 39 per 
cent, resulted from cancers of the stomach and 
liver. The death rate from cancer has risen 
from 63 per 100,000 in 1900 to 81.1 in 1915. The 
increase has been almost continuous, there hav- 
ing been but two years, 1906 and 1911, which 
showed a decline as compared with the years 
immediately preceding. It is possible that at 
least part of this increase is due to more correct 
diagnoses and greater care on the part of physi- 
cians in making reports to registration officials. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES CONTRIBUTE 
MANY DEATHS ANNUALLY 

Apoplexy was the cause of 53,397 deaths, or 
79.3 per 100,000. The rate from this disease has 
increased gradually, with occasional slight de- 
clines, since 1900, when it stood at 67.5. 

Diarrhea and enteritis caused 48,325 deaths in 
1915, or 71.7 per 100,000. This rate has shown 
a marked falling off in recent years, having been 
90.2 in 1913 and 79.4 in 1914; and has declined 
very greatly as compared with the correspond- 
ing rate for 1900, which was 133.2. Nearly five- 
sixths of the total number of deaths charged to 
these causes in 1915 were of infants under two 
years of age. 

Arterial diseases of various kinds—atheroma, 
aneurism, etc.—caused 15,685 deaths in 1915, or 
23.3 per 100,000. This rate, although somewhat 
lower than the corresponding ones for 1912 and 
1918, is higher than that for 1914, and is very 
much higher than that for 1900, which was 6.1. 

Diabetes was the cause of 11,775 deaths, or 17.5 
per 100,000. The rate from this disease has 
risen almost continuously from year to year 
since 1900, when it was 9.7 per 100,000. 

Influenza caused no fewer than 10,768 deaths 
in the registration area in 1915, the rate being 
16 per 100,000. The rate from this malady, which 
fluctuates very considerably from year to year, 
was higher in 1915 than during several years 
preceding, but was somewhat lower than the 
average between 1901 and 1910. 

No other epidemic disease produced a death 
rate as high as 16 per 100,000-in 1915. The fatal 
cases of diphtheria and croup—which are classed 
together in the statistics, but practically all of 
which are of diphtheria—numbered 10,544, or 
15.7 per 100,000, in that year, the rate having 
fallen from 43.3 in 1900. This decline of more 
than 60 per cent is relatively greater than that 
shown by any other important cause of death 
except typhoid fever. The rate has not fallen 
continuously, but has fluctuated somewhat from 
year to year. 

The mortality rate from typhoid fever has 
shown a most gratifying and remarkable decline 
since 1900, having dropped from 35.9 per 100,000 
in that year to 12.4 in 1915, the decrease amount- 
ing to nearly two-thirds. This decline is greater 
relatively than that shown for any other im- 
portant cause of death. The total number of 
deaths due to typhoid fever in 1915 was 8332. 
Improved methods of sanitation, including the 
betterment of the water supply and sewerage 
systems, the campaign against the fly and other 
preventive measures, have proved their efficacy 
in a striking manner by a reduction of almost 
two-thirds in the typhoid death rate during a 
period covering but a decade and a half. 


WHOOPING COUGH, MEASLES, AND 
SCARLET FEVER 
The principal epidemic maladies of childhood— 
whooping cough, measles and scarlet fever— 
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were together responsible for 11,489 deaths of 
both adults and children, or 17.1-per 100,000, in 
the registration area in 1915, the rates for the 
three diseases separately being 8.1, 5:4 and 3.6, 
respectively. In 1913 measles caused a greater 
mortality than either of the other diseases, but 
in 1914 and 1915 whooping cough had first place. 
In every year since and including 1910, as well 
as in several preceding years, measles has 
caused a greater number of deaths than scarlet 
fever. The mortality rates for all three of these 
diseases fluctuate greatly from year to year. 
The rates for measles and scarlet fever in 1915 
were the lowest since 1900, while that for whoop- 
ing cough was somewhat above the lowest re- 
corded rate for this disease, 6.5 in 1904, ai- 
though far below the highest, 15.8 in 1903. 


EFFECTS OF THE “SAFETY-FIRST”’ 
CAMPAIGN 


That the ‘‘safety-first’’ campaign, inaugurated 
a few years ago, has borne good fruit is brought 
out by the figures for accidental deaths. For 
1913, 54,011 deaths were reported as due to ac- 
cident; for 1914 the corresponding. number was 
reduced to 51,770, and for 1915 to 51,406; and 
during this period there was not only an in- 
crease in the population of the registration area 
as it existed in 1913, but an increase in the ex- 
tent of the area itself. The rate per 100,000 
population for accidental deaths fell-from 85.3 
in 1913 to 78.5 in 1914 and to 76.3 in 1915. There 
has been a very considerable reduction in fatali- 
ties due to railway, street car, mine and ma- 
chinery accidents, and the increase in those re- 
sulting from automobile accidents has not been 
as rapid as the increase in the number of ma- 
chines in use. 

Deaths due to railway accidents and injuries 
totaled 6652 in the registration area in 1915, or 
9.9 per 100,000. This number includes fatalities 
resulting from collisions between railway trains 
and vehicles at grade crossings. This death rate 
is the lowest on record and shows a marked 
decline during the past ten years. 

Deaths resulting from street-car accidents and 
injuries numbered 1555, or 2.3 per 100,000. This 
rate, like that for railway fatalities, is the low- 
est on record and shows a material falling off 
during the past ten years. 

Automobile accidents and injuries caused 2978 
deaths in 1915, or 5.9 per 100,000. There has 
been an increase in this rate from year to year, 
but, as already mentioned, the increase has not 
been so rapid as that in the number of machines 
in use. 

The number of deaths from mine accidents and 
injuries in the registration area in 1915 was 
2009, corresponding to a rate of 3 per 100,000. 
This rate shows a material decline as compared 
with the corresponding figure for 1913, 3.6, and a 
very great decline as compared with that for 
1907, 4.8, which is the highest on record. 

Deaths caused by machinery accidents in 1915 
numbered 1257, or 1.9 per 100,000. This rate 
also shows a marked decline during recent 
years, the corresponding figures for 1913 and 
1914 being 2.4 and 2, respectively. The highest 
recorded rate from this cause is 2.5, for 1907. 


; SUICIDES 
The number of suicides reported for 1915 was 
11,216, or 16.7 per 100,000 population. The sui- 
cide rate has not varied very greatly during the 
past ten years. 


DEATHS CAUSED BY FIREARMS 


The census figures bring out the astonishing 
fact that during the year 1915 firearms caused 
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more deaths than railroad accidents, more than 
five times as many as street-car accidents, 
nearly as Many as railroad and street-car acci- 
dents combined, and more than twice as many as 
automobile accidents. The total number of 
deaths due to the use of firearms in the registra- 
tion area in 1915 was 7994, corresponding to a 
rate of 11.9 per 100,000. Of these deaths 3608 
were suicides, 2885 were homicides and 1501 were 
accidental (including those concerning which the 
status as to suicide, homicide, or accident was 
in doubt). The suicidal use of firearms has in- 
creased from year to year since 1913; the fre- 
quency of accidental deaths due to their use 
shows a slight decline during recent years; and 
the homicidal use of firearms shows a decline as 
compared with 1913 and 1914, but an increase as 
compared with 1910, 1911 and 1912. No separate 
data as to homieides by firearms for the years 
prior to 1910 are available. 





Assessment Companies in Session 
{Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 

CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 21, 1916.—Legislation, 
adequate and mcdern, displacing the present de- 
structive and obsolete laws, is the goal sought 
after by the National Association of Mutual 
Life Underwriters, which is opening its fourth 
annual convention at the Hotel La Salle to-day. 

Nelson O. Tiffany, Sr., of Buffalo, head of the 
Masonic Life Association, called the meeting 
four years ago that revived united effort on 
the part of these associations toward construc- 
tive legislation. For two years this organiza- 
tion of assessment companies has been at work 
perfecting what is known as the uniform code. 
It embodies measures tended to secure uni- 
formity in the enactments of the various State 
legislatures. 

It seeks to furnish policyholders with greater 
safeguards. It will encourage only the forma- 
tion of assessment institutions that will scien- 
tifically accumulate adequate reserves. It will 
make provision for larger control of the assets 
of assessment companies on the part of the 
State. 

This bill or code has already been presented 
to the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. The Commissioners referred it to 
a sub-committee of Emory H. English of Iowa, 
Frank Taggart of Ohio and Fitzhugh McMaster 
of South Carolina. A hearing before these com- 
missioners has been called to be held in New 
York, December 11. At the sessions, then, of 
to-day and to-morrow the uniform code is the 
subject of all-importance. Much of the study 
of the code will be in executive session. 

Open meetings were held at which papers 
were read by officials of some of the associa- 
tions holding membership. The keynote of the 
endeavor of the organization was sounded defi- 
nitely by its president, Nelson O. Tiffany, Jr., 
son of the founder of the present movement re- 
ferred to above. After hurriedly outlining the 
necessities to be provided for and the work so 
far accomplished in meeting them, he urged 
continued and persistent united effort to the 
ultimate end striven for. A splendid paper pre- 
pared by the Boston actuary, George Dyre El- 
dridge, was read by J. C. Peasley of the Bankers 
Mutual of Freeport, Ill. Owing to the recent 
death of his wife, Mr. Eldridge was detained 
from attendance. 

Dr. George W. Hopkins, of the Pure Protec- 
tion Life of Cleveland, discussed the future of 
assessment insurance. Undoubtedly the assess- 
ment insurance of the future will rest more 
securely on adequate scientific reserves. Plain 
whole life protection will be furnished devoid 
of cost because of cash or loan values as 
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charged by the old line companies or because of 
social features as charged by the fraternals. 
With adequate reserves assessments will be 
supported by the different State Insurance De- 
partments, and all will be in favor with the 
public. He pleaded for uniformity of rates, con- 
tracts, actuarial and bookkeeping methods to the 
end that agents of the assessment companies 
might write larger policies which could easily be 
divided among several companies. J. W. Hughes, 
of the Guarantee Fund Life of Omaha, read a 
studious paper on the subject of adequate rates 
for assessment insurance. The power to assess 
is a source of the greatest strength. It is re- 
corded that old line companies have failed in 
times past because they were short only two or 
three dollars per thousand in reserves. The as- 
sessment privilege guarantees permanence. The 
advantage of uniform rates on the part of all 
assessment companies was impressively pre- 
sented. W. R. Scudder, actuary and insurance 
specialist of Chicago, was introduced and told 
of opportunities he had had to let pass of sell- 
ing large policies on the asessment plan, and 
encouraged the larger associations to arrange 
for the acceptance of larger amounts under one 
policy. 

Associations were represented at the meet- 
ing as follows: Bankers Mutual, Freeport, IIl., 
W. B. Erfert, J. C. Peasley, Lincoln Bancroft; 
Guarantee Fund, Omaha, Neb., Edward M. Mar- 
tin, J. W. Hughes; Illinois Bankers, Monmouth, 
S. S. Hallam; Knight Templars and Masonic 
Mutual Aid, Cincinnati, A. J. Davies; Masonic 
Life Association, Buffalo, Nelson O, Tiffany, Jr.; 
Merchants Reserve, Chicago, Charles F. Dickin- 
son, Ernest Saunders, Dr. Thompson, 8. L. 
Pierce; National, Des Moines, James P. Hewitt, 
M. W. McCoy; Pure Protection, Cleveland, Dr. 
George W. Hopkins, 0. K. Dorn; Railway Mail 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago, J. C. Huebler; St. 
Lawrence, New York, J. J. Barnsdall; Western 
Life Indemnity, Chicago, J. L. Mitchell; honor- 
ary members: F. S. Shira, Indianapolis; W. R. 
Scudder, Chicago; Arthur S. Hamilton, Jr., 
Rochester. 


Shows Low Death and Lapse Rates 


The Equitable Life of Iowa announces that 
its mortality for the first ten months of 1916 
continues to be low and that its payments of 
$470,871 during that period, while higher than 
last year, bring the ratio of actual to expected 
mortality for the year to date 41.9 per cent. 
Dividends to policyholders continue to exceed 
death losses, a record which the company has 
maintained consistently for several years. 

In the detailed record of September losses 
no less than five of the thirty policies affected 
became claims because of death by accident. 
This is a heavy toll for accidents. The average 
age of these thirty-three policies was slightly 
over eight years and the total paid under them 
$54,151, an excess of $41,950 over premiums re- 
ceived from these policyholders. 

The company’s lapse ratio is showing a steady 
decrease. The quarter including July, August 
and September for the current year showed a 
record of only 1.19 per cent of the total of busi- 
ness in force on January 1, 1916. For the same 
period last year the record was 1.25 per cent 
of the business in force the previous January 1. 
This is an especially enviable record when it 
is considered that the company during these 
past two years has so materially increased its 
volume of business written. The company has 
applied for admission to California, this being 
the seventeenth State in which the company 
does business. 


SAVINGS BANK PLAN 





Travelers Writes Group Policies 
Assuring Savings Bank Deposits 





SMALL BENEFITS ALLOWED 


Details of the Plan as Now in Operation— 
Forms of Pass Books 


The Travelers of Hartford has made an in- 
surance arrangement with the officers of the 
American Savings Club, who are B. F. Arthur, 
president; D. W. Sohn, vice-president, and H. M. 
Bird, treasurer. The office is at 20 North Sec- 
ond street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Arthur invented the Christmas Savings 
Clubs, which were very popular and were widely 
copied. His present scheme, which is already 
in operation, provides for an organization of 
100-payment clubs in various parts of the coun- 
try. Members of these clubs make deposits in 
small amounts at a time in banks with which 
the American Savings Club Company has made 
arrangements, and during the period of 100 
weeks, while they are accumulating the 100 pay- 
ments, the members’ lives are insured in the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, so 
that if they die their beneficiaries will receive 
from the bank and the insurance company be- 
tween them the full amount that would have 
been in the bank if the 100 payments had been 
completed. 

Although the connection of the Travelers is 
solely that of an insurer, the details as pre- 
sented in the insurance contract by the actu- 
aries of the Travelers have been approved by the 
insurance authorities of the State of Connecti- 
cut and of many other States, and the plan is 
now in active operation in a number of locali- 
ties. 

HOW THE PLAN WORKS 

The depositors are arranged in four groups, 
according to the amount of money they can 
afford to deposit, and the total insurance in 
these respective groups is $25, $50, $100 and $200. 
The contract does not provide for a larger 
amount of insurance than $200. 

Each depositor has to subscribe to an insur- 
ance application; but, as in the case of group 
insurance, where large numbers of lives are in- 
cluded in the coverage and selection cannot be 
made against the company, medical examination 
is not required. 

The banks issue special forms of pass books 
usable only by the members of a savings club 
and bearing the imprint of the American Sav- 
ings Club Company. As to insurance, the pro- 
vision in the pass book reads as follows: “If 
the member dies after the first deposit is made 
and before the end of the 100 weeks, the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., will 
pay to the beneficiary, through the bank, the 
total amount that would have been paid in had 
the member lived the full term of 100 weeks, 
less the amount deposited or due by the member 
at the time of death, provided the weekly de- 
posits have not been neglected for more than 
five weeks. The beneficiary will also be paid 
the full amount deposited in the bank by the 
member.” 


Death of Charles Kappes 


Charles Kappes, manager of the mortgage de- 
partment of the Germania Life Insurance Com- 
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pany of New York and a lifelong resident of 
Clifton, S. I., died on Sunday at his home, in 
his fifty-ninth year. He was connected with the 
company for more than forty years, and was 
in addition a director of the Staten Islanc 
Savings Bank and president of the Barnaby 
Furniture Company. Mr. Kappes was active in 
the civic affairs of Staten Island, and was a 
member of the Veteran and Exempt Firemen’s 
Association there, and of the Richmond County 
Automobile Club. He was master of Tompkins 
Lodge No, 471, F. and A. M., in 1900; district 
deputy grand master of the Eleventh Masonic 
District in 1901, a member of Tyrian Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons, of Palestine Commandery 
No. 18, of New York, and of Mecca Temple, 
A. A. O. N. M.S. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter and a son. 
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FEtna Life Issues Double Indemnity Policy 


The A2tna Life of Hartford has issued a new 
policy carrying a double indemnity clause, to 
the effect that an additional amount equal to 
the face of the policy will be paid to the ben- 
eficiaries in case of accidental death before the 
assured reaches the age of seventy. A nominal 
extra premium is charged for the double in- 
demnity clause. Old policyholders may ob- 
tain the benefits of this new scheme, providing 
they are within the age limit and in good physi- 
cal condition and not employed in extra-hazard- 
ous occupations. Certain classes of military 
men and railroad workers are specified as extra- 
hazardous. One feature of the new policy is 
that it is not limited to accidents on common 
carriers. The double indemnity feature is not 
absolutely new to the insurance world, but 
marks a radical departure in life underwriting. 


Personal Inventory —Confidential 


It goes without saying that in order to sell 
life insurance to any man, the agent must first 
excite the interest of his prospect. 

A new leaflet, designed to start a train of 
meditation and calculation leading to the idea 
of the urgent necessity of taking regular in- 
come insurance, has been prepared by The 
Spectator Company, entitled 

“PERSONAL INVENTORY 
. of 
[JOHN SMITH| 
Confidential” 

It sets down in order the sources of “In- 
come” which will exist for the prospect’s 
family following his death, with spaces for 
him to fill in the amounts which will accrue 
yearly from the various sources. 

Conversely, on the opposite page is pre- 
sented a form covering itemized “Expenses,” 
showing the sums needed by the prospect’s 
family in order to meet their actual require- 
ments for living expenses, education, etc. 

The prospect is asked, “Are you willing to 
show this completed statement to your wife?” 
and the desirability of income is implanted in 
his mind. 

Send 10 cents to The Spectator Company for 
a sample copy of this excellent leaflet. Quan- 
tity prices are as follows: 


100 copies...... $2.50 1000 copies.... $15.00 
teal SE. 10.00 5000 M éno0” OOO 


PRESIDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 





Annual Gathering at New York to 
Discuss Patriotism of Business 





FEATURE OF PROGRAMME 





John N. Willys, Senator Hoke Smith, Superintendent 
Phillips and Other Notables Listed—Titles 
of Addresses 


Many angles of ‘‘Patriotism of Business’”’ will 
be considered at the tenth anniversary conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, which is to be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Thursday and Friday, December 
14 and 15. Economists of national reputation 
will join with the executive officers of large 
business and industrial interests in reviewing 
the country’s progress during the last decade, 
analyzing the factors which have contributed to 
it; and, it is hoped, make suggestions for 
further co-operation between large lines of re- 
lated business and industry in connection with 
an increasing contribution to a _ well-rounded 
economic development of the country. 

While the programme has not been completed, 
it is possible to give the names of some of the 
speakers, with their respective subjects, as 
follows: 


Chairman of the Convention.—W. A. Day, pres- 
ident Equitable Life, New York. 

“The Late Grover Cleveland,’’ Hoke Smith, 
United States Senator, Atlanta, Ga. 

“American Business Initiative in Relation to 
National Progress,’’ John N. Willys, president 
Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

“America First in Life Insurance,’ Alfred 
Hurrell, associate general solicitor The Pruden- 
tial, Newark, N. J. 

“A Decade of Business Progress in Canada,”’ 
Herbert C. Cox, president Canada Life, Toronto, 
Ont. 

“Statistical Evidence as to Whether Cancer is 
Hereditary or Contagious,’’ Arthur Hunter, pres- 
ident Actuarial Society of America, New York. 

“Relationship of Life Insurance to National 
Physical Preparedness,” E. E. Rittenhouse, 
Commissioner Public Service and Conservation, 
Equitable Life, New York. 

“Increase of Public Expenditures and Taxes,” 
Prof. T. S. Adams, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

“Extent to Which State Health Insurance 
Would Multiply State Jobs and Tax Burdens,” 
W. G. Curtis, President National Casualty Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

“Ten Years’ Tax Harvest from Policyholders’ 
Funds,” Charles F. Coffin, president American 
Life Convention, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Another speaker is Jesse S. Phillips, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York and president 
of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. The subject of his address will be 
announced later. 

It is worthy of note that Senator Hoke Smith, 
who will deliver the memorial address on the 
late Grover Cleveland, the first chairman and 
general counsel of the association, was Secre- 
tary of the Interior from 1893 to 1896 in the 
second administration of Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Willys, who will speak on ‘‘American Busi- 
ness Initiative in Relation to National Prog- 
ress,” is prominent not only as a captain of in- 
dustry, but also as a large patron of life in- 
surance. Starting in a modest way as an auto- 
mobile manufacturer about ten years ago, he is 
to-day at the head of one of the largest auto- 
mobile manufacturing companies in the world. 
When Mr. Willys began to produce automobiles 
he employed 250 men; to-day there are 27,000 
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men employed in the concerns under his control, 
Always a firm believer in life insurance, Mr. 
Willys has, from time to time, increased the 
amount of this protection until to-day it stands 
at $1,600,000. 

T: S. Adams of Yale University, who will con- 
tribute a paper on ‘‘Public Expenditure and Tax- 
ation,” is an economist and taxation expert of 
country-wide reputation. Dr. Adams hasbeen 
actively associated with the National Tax As- 
sociation, which recently held its tenth annual 
convention. He has been secretary of that body 
since 1911. 


New Combination Life and Lapse 


Register 

The Life Insurance Company gf Virginia has 
adopted a new system of combination life and 
lapse register for the industrial department, 
which has been tried out in the Richmond and 
Greenville districts and home offices. The sys- 
tem has proved a great success, and the com- 
pany is now arranging to put it into effect in 
all districts as soon as the registers can be re- 
written. 

The new register, originated by Superinten- 
dent John H. Gary of the policy department, is 
a great improvement over the old system of 
separate books for life and lapse items, in that 
it saves time and expense and facilitates the 
work, not only in the home office but in the 
field. Sheets forwarded from the home office 
now carry only one total, the premium total, 
which is the agent’s net debit, doing away with 
the policy totals on the agent’s registers, which 
have been found to be of no value and have been 
discontinued for some time. 

The size of the schedules will eventually be 
reduced, and the registers will be smaller and 
more easily handled. The system is to be copy- 
righted. 


Providers Life of Chicago 


A hearing was given by Judge Frederick A. 
Smith on Saturday in Chicago on a petition filed 
by two stockholders of the Providers Life of 
Chicago for a receiver and a dissolution of the 
corporation. After hearing the facts, the court 
denied the petition for a receiver and continued 
until November 22 the hearing on the motion for 
the dismissal of the entire proceedings. The 
examiner for the Illinois Insurance Department, 
who has been going over the records, told the 
court that he could not disclose the findings 
until they had been filed with the Insurance De- 
partment, but it is understood that the exam- 
ination showed the company to be entirely 
solvent. The point was made that an insurance 
company cannot be dissolved on the motion of 
a minority of the stockholders, a majority, in 
number or interest, being required. 


New York Association to Meet 

The November meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York will be held 
at the Arkwright Club on Tuesday evening, 
November 28. At this meeting Arthur Hunter, 
actuary of the New York Life and president of 
the Actuarial Society of America, will deliver 
an address on compulsory insurance, touching 
upon old age pensions and other forms of social 
insurance. Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, medical di- 
rector of the New York Life, will also be pres- 
ent at this meeting and will discuss the very 
important problem of border-line risks. 

The New York Association is already working 
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hard’ in ‘the national membership campaign 
which began on November 1. Twenty new 
names will be presented to the members at the 
meeting on Tuesday. 





‘Practical’ Pointers,’’ a New Field Publication 
By Forbes Lindsay 


E. P. Perrine, agency manager of the Equi- 
table Life at Denver, received one of the early 
copies of “Practical Pointers,” recently issued 
from the presses of The Spectator Company. 
Appended is a copy of Mr. Perrine’s letter 
acknowledging the receipt of ‘Practical 
Pointers” 

The Spectator Company, New York. 

Gentlemen: Three o’clock this morning found 
me just finishing the last chapter of ‘Practical 
Pointers,’ which came to my table yesterday 
afternoon. You may say this is a very un- 
usual thing for a calloused, skeptical insurance 
man to do, but I would like you to know this 
is a very unusual book. 

At last we have a practical handbook for the 
field man and Forbes Lindsay has written it. 
Instead of trying to make an actuary out of 
the men in the field, this book has just enough 
technicalities of the business to make the aver- 
age individual a good writer of applications, and 
with it all it is so human that, scratch it where 
you will, it shows the red blood of the earnest, 
enthusiastic man who puts his conscience above 
his commissions. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) E. P. PERRINE. 

November 15, 1916. Agency Manager. 


Home Office 





Purchases 
Building 

The Standard Life Insurance Company of 
America, of Pittsburg, has purchased the 
Pittsburg Bank for Savings building, on the 
corner of Fourth avenue and Smithfield street. 
It contemplates using about four floors of the 
building for its home office. The property pur- 
chased is considered to be worth approximately 
a million dollars, and will furnish a splendid 
home for this growing young company. Shortly 
after the first of the year the company expects 
to move into the building. 

The Standard Life is also planning to enter 
some of the States contiguous to Pennsylvania 
after the first of the year, probably Ohio and 
West Virginia. 


Standard Life 





Short-Term Rates for Advanced Ages 


Short-term rates for ages over sixty have 
been sent out to its agents by the Equitable 
Life of Iowa. These rates are for each month, 
or fractional part thereof per thousand, and are 


as follows: Age 61, $2.33; age 62, $2.52; age, 63, 
$2.73; age 64, $2.97; age 65, $3.23. 


a 


The Cost of New Business 

Each year the life insurance companies op- 
erating in the United States are required to 
furnish a statement of the amount of expenses 
directly chargeable to new business and the 
loading on the premiums received for such 
business. 

These items are shown in the accompanying 
table for over sixty companies, as reported by 
them for the year 1915. 

The loading, the percentage of loading to 
new premiums and the expenses on new busi- 


ness are taken from the exhibits of the com- 
panies themselves; to these have been added 
the percentage of expenses to loading, the new 
business actually paid for (excluding all re- 
vivals and additions), and the apparent cost 
of new business thus secured. 

The table is divided into two sections, in 
order to secure uniformity of conditions as to 
operation. The first group includes companies 
using the full legal! reserve basis from the start, 
while the second gives companies operating 
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under preliminary term, modified preliminary 
term, or the select and ultimate plans. 
A comparison of the two groups shows that 


the second appears to have 


a much higher 


average cost than the first, possibly due to the 
fact that the companies in the second group are 


much younger and are 


expending 


amounts in building up their business. 





THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 


larger 


| 
| Per Cent 
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Ninth Anniversary Celebration 


The Continental Life of Wilmington, Del., 
rounded out its ninth anniversary campaign 
with a celebration at the du Pont Hotel in Wil- 
mington last Friday. At that time the directors 
awarded a silver cup to the individual whose 
suggestions had proved most valuable in secur- 
ing the largest amount of insurance during the 
campaign, J. McFadden Dick, a _ twelve-year- 
old lad, who owns three shares of stock in the 
company. His suggestions were responsible 
for the writing of $30,000 of new insurance. 
Master Dick secured his stock by saving money 
derived from a magazine agency he runs down 
at his home town, Salisbury, Md. 

The company’s campaign has been successful 
and resulted in applications for $1,092,000 of 
insurance. 

It has been announced that an increase in the 
dividend scale for 1917 will be made. 


Per Cent | | Cost 






































- ; Loading Expenses 
NAME OF COMPANY. on New | to New on New to New | Per 
Premiums. | Premiums.| —_ Business. Loading. Business. | $1,000. 
. . % $ % $ or 
tna Life, Hartford.......... 265840 | 18°4 785,870 | 295-61 68,356,788 11.49 
Bankers, Lincoln............ ; 58,174 23.0 | 171,886 295.47 8,431,490 20.38 
Bankers, Des Moines........ 248,142 22.0 550,988 222.03 30,301,437 18.17 
Berkshire Life, Pittstield..... 36,203 20.2 93,290 257.70 6,518,377 14.31 
Canada Life, ‘Toronto. 116,481 20.5 343,082 294.53 15,643,726 21.93 
Columbian National, Boston. . 35,151 12.4 152,913 435.01 | 11,520,009 13.27 
Connecticut General, Hartiord. . 83,869 14.2 230,309 274.59 19,750,879 11.67 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford....... 135,290 18.5 371,779 274.80 | 24'716,924 15.04 
Equitable, New York........ aA ee 1,325,376 25.8 2,715,854 204'89 | 160,284,879 16.94 
Equitable, Des Moines...............00+% 102,087 18.7 364,635 357.18 | 19,731,572 18.48 
| 
Germania. New York.................... 92,322 19.2 268,634 290.97 | 14,537,222 18.49 
Home, New York..........-.-.-0. 0000005! 83,599 19.3 201,529 | 241.06 13,946,046 14.45 
Manhattan, New York.....2 020200002... a posed 85,190 22998 | 4,596,758 18.53 
Manulacturers, Toronto. . 81,884 20.3 290,359 354.59 | 10,368,771 28.02 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. . 265,536 19.0 | 721,170 | 271.57 | 45,444,342 15.87 
Mutual Benefit, Newark............. 581,807 20.1 1,456,289 | 250.30 | 87,410,040 16.66 
Mutual Lite, New York........ 1,261,844 23.3 3,135,523 248.50 148,176,711 | 21.17 
National Life, Montpelier...... 162,692 23.2 384,676 236.44 22,829,735 | 16.85 
New England, Boston. . beeees 241,560 21.2 631,063 | 261.24 35,301,564 | 17.87 
New York Lite, New York..... 1,951,493 | 23.4 4,399,795 225.45 | 217,549,963 | 20.23 
North American, Toronto........ 50,427 | 19.2 184,065 365.00 7,713,518 | 23.86 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. . 920,173 | 20.4 2,349,074 255.29 | 130,711,275 17.97 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia....... 520,596 20.4 1,350,026 259 .37 74,105,499 | 18.22 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartiord....... 120,969 20.8 334,677 276.66 | 18,730,368 17.86 
Pittsburgh L. and ‘T., Pittsburg... 180,743 40.0 | 184,054 101.83 | 18,843,008 9.76 
Provident L. and ., Philadelphia. 231,135 | 17.1 | 557,617 | 241.26 | 39,928,456 13.97 
Prudential, Newark.............. 589,153 11.8 2,274,120 385.98 182,033,280 12.49 
Security Mutual, se. aa 46,282 24.8 116,057 250.76 7,464,797 15.54 
State Mutual, Worcester. nak 122,775 18.9 | 356,752 290.57 21,507,358 16.59 
Sun Life, Montreal.............. iad | 1,112,772 | 289.89 | 34;729/439 32.03 
} 
Travelers, Hartford...... panaiioaKec 235,647 12.4 | 869,436 | 368.99 | 78,421,455 11.09 
Union Central, Cincinnati........ 374,905 18.6 | 964,034 257.10 | 61,494,883 15.68 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me..... 36,159 20.6 | 90,685 | 250.80 | 5,519,232 16.43 
MRT a cath cnaeenceaae 10,979,209 20.1 | 28,098,203 | 255.91 | 1,646,619,801 17.60 
Companies Using Preliminary Term. | 
American Bankers, Chicago......... 58,794 63.0 92,177 156.78 | 3,281,583 28.09 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha......... 80,890 53.3 129,738 160.35 4,458,379 29.09 
Beneticial, Salt Lake C2) ae ; 8 a ere 106,384 124.97 | 4,934,174 21.54 
Capitol Life, DO enor ea 116,611 68.5 164,326 140.89 | 5,241,548 31.34 
Central of U. S., Des Moines...... re | 191,633 60.6 | 318,823 166.37 | 11,553,184 27.60 
Continental Life, Salt Lake City.. | 102,025 63.0 | 160,769 157.58 | 5,183,299 31.00 
Federal Life, Chicago. .... 63,826 61.0 | 87,778 137.52 | 3,/47,395 23.42 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia. . 254,399 54.9 | 250,271 98.37 | 14,036,761 17.83 
Franklin Life, Springueld.. 116,295 56.0 | 165,851 142.61 | 7,754,854 21.38 
Illinois Life, Chicago. . 345,105 82.0 | 361,333 104.64 | 14,365,218 25.16 
International, St. Louis. . 166,172 42.3 267,122 160.72 12,814,633 20.85 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City. 525,628 75.0 642,507 122.23 21,483,356 | 29.91 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette...... } 44,995 68.0 62,301 138.49 1,953,949 | 31.90 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne. 92,958 write 110,777 119.27 | 6,634,423 | 16.68 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit... 85,509 39.5 169,881 198.52 7,458,890 | 22.77 
Midland Life, Kansas City..... 61,624 jens 116.57 2,544,382 | 28.23 
Missouri State, Sh. EOURs ssccee 603,809 64.2 121.96 30,890,549 23.84 
North American, Chicago..... . 103,482 60.0 128.78 6,519,131 20.43 
Northern, Detroit......-.... 33,937 54.0 133.85 2,507,130 18.12 
Occidental, Los Angeles........ 60,018 67.6 165.79 3,837,768 25.93 
Old Colony, Chicago. . Seas } 25,499 59.0 38,523 151.09 1,915,548 20.12 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles Wecues | 395,975 44.3 510,83 129.03 20, 771, 187 24.59 
Peoples Life, Chicago bxaeeeuns 29,393 51.0 44,760 152.28 3,852,185 11.62 
Peoria Life, Peoria... és 93,673 71.5 111,602 123.85 3,987,444 27.99 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg. . 330,615 62.0 436,548 | 132.03 18,075,010 24.16 
Scandia Life, Chicago........ 86,056 62.6 103,944 120.80 4,583,941 22.67 
Security of America, Chicago........ 55,379 68.7 72,991 131.81 2,660,880 27.44 
State Life, Indianapolis. . : 210,918 69.0 229,257 108.70 8,803; 7900 | 26.08 
U.S. Annuity and Life, C ‘hicago..... 63,361 * 95,284 150.38 3,419,398 | 27.87 
2 | 
TR anak ye vas tantcee nts 4,483,704 60.8 5,820,026 129.81 239,270,009 | 24.33 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1917 


Home Life Insurance Company 


The Home Life Insurance Company of New 
York has announced its scale of dividends for 
1917, which are given below. The new refunds 
will be considerably higher than in 1916: 

ORDINARY LIFE. 














YEAR AGE at Issue. 

Po.icy | —— 

Was | - 

IssuED | 25 | 30 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 55 
SE ee a a hy ee en isle 
Premium........ | 20.14/22.85 26.35 30.9437 .08 45.45 56.93 
Per | 3.56 3.95 4.45 5.11! 5.96) 7.10 8.60 
ee | 3.42) 3.78 4.25 4.85) 5.65) 6.72 8.16 
NG <9 os Seinen | 3.29) 3.62) 4.05] 4.61) 5.35) 6.36 7.72 
ee 3.16) 3.46, 3.85) 4.37) 5.05) 5.99 7.28 

20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium........ 30. 12 32.87 36.22 40.38/45.73 52.87 62.68 
arr | 4.68) 5.08) 5.57) 6.17 6.94. 7.94) 9.25 
se 4.40) 4.76) 5.21) 5.77) 6.50 7.45, 8.72 
rrr 4.12) 4.45) 4.87) 5.39) 6.07, 6.97) 8.19 
ee | 3.85) 4.15) 4.54) 5.02) 5.65) 6.51) 7.68 
| | i] | } | 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium........ 48.15 48.83(49.85 51.48/54 .22 58.81/66 .36 
| | | 

WORE suis .ac esas 6.71, 6.87] 7.10| 7.42| 7.90) 8.60) 9.66 
SOMES cwsscsuaee 6.15) 6.31| 6.54| 6.86) 7.33) 8.03) 9.08 
Sar 5.61 5.78} 6.00) 6.31) 6.77) 7.46, 8.50 


1916 5.09 — 5.47, 5.78) 6.24 6.91) 7.93 


Gibraltar Life Examination Report 
The Department of Insurance and Banking of 
Texas has completed an examination of the 
Gibraltar Life of Paris, Tex. The examiners 
report that the company has admitted assets 





of $331,042, net surplus of $37,859, and surplus 
on policyholders’ account of $183,359. This 
showing is gratifying in view of the difficulties 
experienced by the company at the time of the 
Paris conflagration, when the home office build- 
ing was burned. An increase of $32,000 in assets 
and of $13,000 in surplus since December 31, 
1915, is shown in the report. 





Social Insurance Lecture 

P. Tecumseh Sherman, an attorney of New 
York and formerly Commissioner of Labor of 
New York State, on Tuesday of this week de- 
livered the second of the series of lectures on 
casualty insurance now being conducted by the 
Insurance Society of New York. Mr. Sherman 
had for his topic ‘‘Dubious Elements in Social 
Insurance and the Social Insurance Movement,”’ 
and the able manner in which he treated what 
he termed “one of the burning questions of the 
day in insurance” showed that he was a thor- 
ough student of the present social insurance 
conditions. 


Death of W. C. Baldwin 

W. C. Baldwin, president of the Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust, died at Pittsburgh on Friday, 
November 17. He was born on January 12, 1858, 
at Amity, Washington County, Pa. He left 
school at ten years of age, and until 1893 fol- 
lowed a mercantile and oil business. In that 
year he entered the life insurance business in 
the soliciting end with the New York Life In- 
surance Company, becoming a $200,000 producer 
for that company. He was successful and was 
promoted to the management at Pittsburgh, 
looking after outside territory. He left the New 
York Life and took a general agency for the 
Canada Life. In 1902 he organized the Pitts- 


Thursday 


burgh Life and Trust Company, selling most of 
the stock himself. Full credit for the organ- 
ization of the company should go to Mr. Bald- 
win. In 1903 the company began business with 
him as vice-president and general manager, in 
which capacity he remained until 1907, when he 
was made president. In 1908 the Washington 
Life was reinsured by the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust, and the latter company entered New York 
State, being the first company to enter after the 
Armstrong laws were passed. Mr. Baldwin 
was the active head of the company up to the 
time of his death, developing an organization 
that stands as a tribute to his ability. 


Company Tidings 
—The Pan-American Life of New Orleans reports 
that the October returns show that the month was the 
best in the company’s history. The business reported 
was 120 per cent increase over October, 1915. 


—Stockholders of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia voted, November 15, to increase the capital 
stock from $500,000 to $600,000. The new issue of 
$100,000 will be apportioned pro rata among the stock- 
holders. General expansion of business was the occa- 
sion for the increase. 


Life Notes 


—Dr. H. E. Macdonald of Los Angeles, lecturer on 
life insurance examination at the College of Physi- 
cians, has published a leaflet entitled ‘‘The Probable 
Future Evolution of Insurance Medicine.”” Many im- 
portant points regarding the selection and rating of 
risks are made in the article. 

—Fred W. Boettger, special agent in Cincinnati for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, died on November 8 at 
his home, at the age of fifty-six years. Mr. Boettger 
was born in Holland, coming to this country as a 
young man, and he was engaged in the dry goods 
business for many years. He became special agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual three years ago. His widow 
and three sons survive him. 
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Documents Which Convince Prospects 





Who Want To Grow’’ 





Established 1860 


The Germania Life 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Two Good Openings in Splendid 
Territory for Men With 
Good Records. 


For particulars Address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 











Agents of life insurance companies will find any or all of the 
leaflets listed below of great value in persuading prospects of 
the benefits of life insurance. They are prepared by a skilled 
life insurance writer who has made a close study of the de- 
mands and objections of prospects and will be found good 
business closers. Particulars concerning the leaflets follow: 


COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE:— 
Discussing the merits of life insurance for purposes of temporary 
and continuous protection and also as an investment. 


Per 100, $3.00; per 500, $12.00; per 1,000, $20.00. 
INVESTMENTS FOR PROFIT:—An effective answer to 
the man who claims he can invest his money to better advantage. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10,00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
PRETTY GOOD PROPERTY TO OWN:—Showing that 


the value of life insurance does not deteriorate in years of 
financial depression as do other securities. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
REBATING:—Showing that rebating is poor policy, not 
only for the agent, but the insured. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS:—A number 


of pithy arguments driving home the advantages of life in- 
surance and combating objections. 


Per 100, $2.00; per 500, $7.00; per 1,000, $10.00. 
SOUND LIFE INSURANCE AS PROPERTY:—The 


value of life insurance as protection and as an investment. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 


Send sixty cents for sample copies of the series. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 Wittiam STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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REAPERS 


Corpses and Live Wires and Reapers 
Who Are Snoozing Under the Trees 


SWATS AND KISSES 


A Sleeping Beauty Who Was Awakened by a 
Prince and Even the Dead Flies Began 
Buzzing Once More 
(NINTH Gossip) 

You may remember the old legend which 
Tennyson used in the wonderful verses that 
tell of the coming of the prince after the one 
hundred years. He kissed the sleeping beauty 
and everything so motionless and silent be- 
fore suddenly burst into life. Even the flies, 
which for one hundred years had hung mo- 

tionless in midair, buzzed into activity. 

The thing is always happening, or rather the 
suspension of life and the reawakening is a part 
of life itself. A very successful general man- 
ager says that he is forever using means with 
himself to bring his faculties into action and 
that all his efforts are not so much to secure 
active helpers as to give the magic touch that 
will galvanize those he has into activity. At 
one time I happened to be in his office when 
he was congratulating a solicitor on the land- 
ing of a twenty-five thousand signer of the 
blank. ‘So you’ve come to life!’ he remarked 
pleasantly to the agent. “For six months or so 
I’ve been wondering when your funeral would 
take place.” 

A former president of one of the New 
York giants began his career as a clerk and 
afterward he solicited insurance in person for 
the company of which he was the head official. 
He once said that for some years he was a 
“dead ’un,” and that by wrestling with him- 
self he gained the push which awakened him. 
Afterward he was the most lively fellow along 
Broadway. Just to hear the boom of his 
voice would have awakened a mummy. And 
to get a grip of his hand was to come in con- 
tact with a live wire of the most powerful. 

Some men slumber all their lives. Somebody 
gets them a job and they die on the job be- 
fore the first pay envelope is pushed to them. 
They are dead men who have learned to drive 
a pen in a continuous circle. Nobody need 
wonder why they are not advanced. It is im- 
possible to advance corpses. 

The company which I once served had 





among its agency force about ten corpses for 
every live wire. One of our corpses would 
slouch his funereal pace into an office and wag 
his tongue just as he had wagged it for twenty 
years. The ancient chestnuts he dropped had 
all the flavor of winding sheets, tombstones, 
and the grave. Yet the company had a good 
record, so even the corpses, making their 
dreary rounds and dirging out their death 
songs, pulled in the minnows of the great ocean 
of the uninsured. But it is little wonder that 
the company itself slipped into its own grave. 

Sometimes it is what might be called a kiss 
which awakens a man, and sometimes it is a 
swipe over the head. That doesn’t matter, if 
everything starts up moving. We don’t want 
a Swipe over the head, but if that is the only 
thing which will galvanize us into life we ought 
to hunt up a swiper and be thankful for his 
efforts. 

Corpses TO Live WIRES 

Men can galvanize themselves into live wires. 
And considering how much more fun it is, and 
incidentally how much more profitable, to be a 
live wire than a corpse, the wonder is that 
more men do not try out galvanizing them- 
selves. 

It takes a pretty “dead ‘un” which cannot 
be galvanized into action. Kill a frog and cut 
off his hind legs and leave them over night. 
Turn an electrical current into the dead legs 
and you will get action like a hanged man danc- 
ing on nothing. Even a pinch of salt will 
bring a lot of activity into dead frogs’ legs. 

We can be everlastingly certain that we can 
never reap much if we are snoozing under the 
maple in the corner of the grain field. And it 
isn’t altogether pleasant to snooze in harvest 
time under a tree. Pecks of ants will run 
over our bodies and we may catch a miasma 
which will make us dreary to even ourselves 
until somebody doctors us up. The only place 
for an earnest man in a grain field and in 
harvest time is in the front ranks of the 
reapers. When his time for snoozing comes 
he'll sleep like a log and rise as fit as a prize 
fighter on the day he enters the ring. 

Because you keep on moving around does not 
prove that you are not a corpse. An insur- 
ance solicitor can wag his legs long after he 
ought to be under a tombstone. By the talk of 
the corpse you shall know him. For more 
moons than there are in a thousand solar sys- 
tems he has not changed even the flavor of his 
ancient words. It is as if you were listening 
to a sermon written about 2000 B. C., or had a 
Metropolitan Museum Egyptian King inter- 


view you. That’s a nice kind of thing to push 
out to a merchant who is racing his automo- 
bile of business for every ounce of power in 
her. Gains a victory does it? About as well as 
using bows and arrows against a German bat- 
tery. 

There would be no use in talking about 
“dead ’uns” if they could not be galvanized in- 
to action. Don’t let us wait until the swiper 
of mouldy heads comes along, or don’t let us 
wait even for a kiss. Let’s be our own gal- 
vanic battery. And a sure way to galvanize 
ourselves into action is first to find out if we 
are “dead ’uns.” For until we can recognize 
the grave clothes and the breath of the tomb we 
do not know whether we are alive or not. 


A Proor 

There is one sure way that we can prove to 
ourselves that we are corpses. If, when we 
think it over, we find that we are using the 
same old lingo that we used in the year one 
of our trade we may know that we need the 
breath of life injected into us. Every day, 
every moment, must be a new day and a new 
moment for the successful solicitor. 

There is nothing more conservative than 
literature, yet if a writer should send to pub- 
lishers the good old stuff written by Dickens 
he would starve before he landed a line. 
So it is in our trade. We must be right up with 
the times. We must forget the argument which 
landed our first big case. Probably it wouldn’t 
land a two dollar quarterly premium in this 
year Ig16. 


Must CHANGE THE PusH-OUT 

It is not easy to keep changing. But we have 
got to do it. One way is to keep in touch 
with a live insurance journal. And study 
the modern twists of all the modern 
contracts. Talk monthly instalments for 
the beneficiary. Examine closely the poli- 
cies of your company. Don’t let a line or a 
word escape you. Compare these policy forms 
with those which are of the vintage of ten 
years ago. By study you will discover that 
there are many new twists of language. And 
study modern conditions. Men are as little 
like the men of twenty years ago as a con- 
tinental backwoods farmer is different from a 
California orange grower. 

You might say that the chief argument for 
life insurance is the protection of wife and 
children and that that remains fixed for all 
time. So it does. But just as the musician’s 
scales lead to the latest ragtime, so the life 
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agent should vary his talk to meet modern 
ideas. And it must be considered that even 
the effort to give the standard arguments a 
new twist will immensely aid the solicitor. 

Men are always attracted with the new thing. 
Instead of a dusty highway a man will always 
desire to follow a blazed trail. A great railroad 
builder has lately stated that one reason why 
the wonderful Canadian Northern is such a 
mighty success is that he and his partner gave 
the world a “new blazed trail.” Men dislike 
the ancient and the conventional; they are al- 
ways attracted by novelty and the newest thing ; 
in trade, in pleasure, and, particularly, in the 
talk of those who interview them. 

You, Mr. One-Hundred-Thousand-a- Year, 
think that you are a live wire. Of course, you 
know that there is an agent in New York who 
wrote in the year 1915 ten times and more than 
you wrote. How do you think he did it? Of 
one thing you can be sure: He is an agent 
who knows how to talk the modern talk. 
Likely enough he is a fellow who has been 
swatted over the head and has risen from his 
tomb. 

Don’t talk a dead language to your pro- 
spects. Nobody but dead men understand a 
dead language. And the modern successful 
man of affairs isn’t a dead man. He is the 
fellow who stops on his way up town for an 
hour to dance away some of his surplus energy. 
He can take the wheel of his car and hit up a 
gait of forty and more with never a flicker 
of his eyebrows. Tackle him as you ought to 
tackle a live wire. That’s the way you'll land 
him, and the only way. 

Most likely the parable of how each laborer 
got the same pay at the end of the day, even 
the fellow who began reaping while the sun 
was setting, is intended to tell us that we can- 
not measure service by length of hours. May- 
be some of those reapers were snoozing under 
the trees. Perhaps the late reaper did as much 
as the mate who was on the job from sun-up. 
Maybe some of the early ones were only corpses 
at reaping and the last man was a live wire. 

Stick your mouldy head out of your tomb and 
hit the pace. 

Laborers Have Insurance Scheme 

A new organization has been formed at Dallas 
to write life insurance among laboring men. 
The Union Labor Mutual Benefit Society is the 
name of the enterprise, and it was promoted by 
trade unionists to write policies of $1000 on 
members. No medical examination is required, 
and there are no salaried officers. The plan 
is to assess each member $1 for each death, and 
25 cents monthly for expenses. Applicants 
must be between sixteen and sixty years of 
age. 

Enters Ordinary Life Field 

The Inter-State Life and Accident of Chatta- 
nooga has announced that it will begin writing 
legal reserve life insurance after December 15. 
Ordinary life, limited payment and endowment 
policy forms will be issued. Premiums may be 
paid monthly, quarterly, semi-annually and an- 
nually. President H. D. Huffaker, who per- 
sonally organized the company, feels that the 
progress of the company has justified the estab- 
lishment of the life department. 


WRITING BUSINESS INSURANCE 
The Most Lucrative Field for the Alert Life 


Insurance Salesman 
By Georce F. BARIGHT 
(First ARTICLE) 

‘The readiness which business men of the 
better class show to-day to discuss any pro- 
position intended to strengthen their business 
standing or improve the condition of their af- 
fairs, even though they may be the heads of 
very successful concerns, is one of the most 
significant signs of these progressive times. 

No longer the “holier-than-thou” attitude— 
that self-sufficiency which imposed a barrier 
between the successful business man and the 
outside world. Too many concerns operated 
on that basis have gone to the wall, or have 
been swallowed up in the intense competition 
of modern business, for that lesson to be 
ignored. 

On the contrary, the bigger the business and 
the bigger the man, the more approachable he 
is. The latch string of modern business is 
always out for the man who has a real mes- 
sage to deliver. 

The bore and the time waster finds his re- 
ception just as cold as ever, no doubt; and per- 
haps in the present-day cutting down of su- 
perfluities he finds it more difficult than ever 
to exist, but there shouldn’t be any place for 
him, anyway—the “putterer” had better go out 
of business right now. 

But the real man, who has something to say 
to big business, can always find an audience— 
big business is always ready to listen once you 
convince it that what you have to say is 
worth listening to. 

It is the very receptivity of business men to 
new ideas—the desire to learn all they can 
about anything which they may be able to 
use for the benefit of the business or for their 
own protection which makes the real opportun- 
ity for the life insurance man who has some- 
thing to say to business. 


SELL TO YOURSELF 

It is an old, well-known principle of sales- 
manship that the man who would sell others 
must first sell himself. That’s another way 
of saying that before you can convince others 
of the value of the goods you are offering, 
you must first understand them thoroughly 
yourself and be convinced of their merit. And 
that before you can expect to convince the 
buyer that your goods are indispensable to his 
welfare and to create that desire to possess 
them, which is the real test of every sale, that 
you must first understand yourself how they 
fit into the buyer’s needs and be convinced of 
their value to him—and be able to prove it. 

Business insurance—that is to say partner- 
ship insurance—corporation insurance—means 
more to a concern than just an indemnity in 
case of death. And it may mean more to one 
concern than it does to another—or it may 
mean more to a concern at one time than it 
does at another time. And it is the business 
of the life insurance salesman to equip him- 
self with the facts, not only of the goods 
which he has to sell, but just how they can 
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be of the greatest value to the concern he is 
interviewing—and at that paticular time. 

Most every intelligent business man under- 
stands, to a degree, at least, where life insur- 
ance fits in in the event of death, and he can 
readily agree that it might be very desirable 
to his business to be protected in case of the 
death of one of the partners, yet that con- 
tingency may seem to him so remote that it 
may be quite difficult to convince him of the 
desirability of assuming a present fixed ex- 
pense for the sake of an uncertain future 
benefit. 

Few men, however, are as well informed as 
to the part which life insurance may be led to 
play to their great advantage in the actual 
daily conduct of their business. That what 
has been regarded as a somewhat unneces- 
sary expense may turn out to be the most 
profitable investment they could make. 


Crepit FEATURE oF LIFE INSURANCE 

For instance, not every business man, unless 
he has had his attention directed to it by his 
banker, realizes the protection to credit which 
life insurance gives. He probably doesn't 
realize that both banker and commercial credit 
agencies consider the possession of corpora- 
tion or partnership insurance as factors which 
materially strengthen the standing and credit 
of the concerns adopting it. That no banker 
will ignore the evidence of character and fore- 
thought expressed by the possession of an 
adequate amount of unencumbered life insur- 
ance. This is a most important feature of 
life insurance in establishing its value, and 
the salesman should place himself in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority and intelligence 
regarding the value of this particular feature 
to the concern he is endeavoring to interest. 

The use which can be made of life insurance 
to protect creditors of the concern—the use of 
life insurance for the purpose of establishing a 
sinking fund for especial purposes and one 
which will be very often particularly attractive 
because of its exemption from taxation—these 
may be new thoughts to your client, though 
old enough to the salesman. 

The provision by means of life insurance of 
a fund for the purpose of meeting special 
debts, or the redemption of certain stocks or 
bonds, the protection of endorsers of company 
paper—the interests of special partners and 
the like—a method of raising ready cash when 
other marketable collateral is not available. 
These may be points of vital interest to the 
prospect and be the deciding factors in sell- 
ing him the policy. 

Admitting that the agent has equipped him- 
self with full information on all these lines— 
and that is some admission, by the way, be- 
cause there is more than one life insurance 
salesman who needs to study up the many 
angles of this subject in order to properly 
present them—but assuming this intimate 
knowledge of the subject—what then? 





DEFINITE ARGUMENTS 
Suppose you try this: 
Select one hundred concerns whom you 
have never discussed life insurance with—col- 
lect all the information you can get regarding 
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their business, their standing in the trade, 
their reputation for business alertness, their 
bank standing if possible—and any facts that 
are available regarding their financial affairs 
and condition. Get the name of the man in 
the concern, the one who has the power to 
say “Yes.” 

With this information before you and a 
mind picture of the man, the business and 
the situation, “take your pen in hand,” or 
your typewriter, and prepare a series of six 
letters and make these letters as real, as alive, 
and as personal as you can write them. Not 
one of them should be over a page in length, 
except the fourth; the first and second should 
not be over a half page, and in each of those 
letters try to put across one big thought—and 
one only—which from your investigation of 
the business, its condition and its standing you 
think would represent the big important life 
insurance value to them. Don’t attempt to get 
an interview at first. Aim to get into cor- 
respondence, so that you may work your way 
to an invitation to call—a call on invitation is 
always more productive than one unsolicited— 
every salesman knows that. 

If you will make your letters distinctive— 
if you will talk about something else besides 
death and not at all about “expense” or “cost,” 
and dwell on the value which life insurance 
will prove to be now—and make it clear—you 
will secure a high percentage of replies and 
prospects enough to keep you busy. 

Don’t forget the return post card—in your 
first letter-—your fourth and your sixth. In 
the others try to put across the idea that be- 
ing a busy man, appointments are desirable and 
necessary, and that such appointments which 
may result greatly to the benefit of the con- 
cern you are writing to will be made upon re- 
quest. 

Too many sales letters beg for interviews 
as a favor, which should really be arranged as 
a purely business matter in which the benefits 
are expected to be divided equally between 
both parties. 

There is no favor involved either way. If 
the salesman cannot prove the value of the 
policy to the concern, he does not deserve the 
application; and the business house who re- 
fuses to treat the life insurance matter as a 
purely business proposition doesn’t deserve its 
protection. 


Mid-Continent Life Control Change 

R. T. Stewart, a financial broker of Dallas, 
Tex., and a former life insurance man, has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the Mid-Con- 
tinent Life of Muskogee. The company has 
moved its general offices from Muskogee to 
Oklahoma City, where Mr. Stewart has a branch 
of his banking office. Plans are under way 
whereby the company will shortly open an office 
in Dallas and begin active operation in Texas. 

Mr. Stewart has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Mid-Continent; O. E. 
Stewart, treasurer, and R. W. Reese, secretary. 
H. C. King remains as president of the com- 
pany. 

R. T. Stewart was identified with the organiza- 
tion of the American Home Life of Fort Worth, 
which was reinsured by the International Life 
of St. Louis. 
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Hints 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Try a short letter—twenty words or less—to 
each man you have insured, once a month, O, 
my young solicitor. A circular marked and a 
few words like these: ‘Thought you would 
like to read this,” or “Here’s something you 
should know,” or “Read this to your wife’ —is 
a capital idea. If you write a etter, tell him 
something about his policy, his company, the 
business value of insurance, etc. Suggest that 
he tell some one of his friends about your com- 
pany in which he is protected, etc. You under- 
stand. Keep them all alive, interested, loyal, 
helpful—and so make them tremendous fac- 
tors in your growth. You are training an 
army of boosters—be sure you have your 
manual well learned. Don’t make a fool of 
yourself by “stopping over.” 

In the insurance world we hear a lot about 
“prospects.” What is a “prospect” as applied 
to our business? ‘Well, my son, that makes a 
difference who answers that question. Well, 
first, “Mr. Fifty-Thousand-a-Y ear-Man, what 
is your definition of a prospect?” “A prospect, 
sir, is a person with whom I have had two or 
more interviews, and he seems much inter- 
ested.” O, shucks! “What is your definition 
of a prospect, Mr. Quarter-of-a-Million-a-Y ear- 
Man?” “Well, sir, anyone who will give me a 
respectful hearing is a prospect for me.” Pretty 
good! “And now, Mr. Million-a-Y ear-Writer 
what do you say,” 


, 
“That’s easy, Mr. Inter- 
locutor; any man is a prospect who can pass 
the medical examination.” Right-o! Take the 
head of the class. The best pasture isn’t just 
over the fence in your neighbor’s clover field. 
The largest apples are many times hidden from 
casual view by dense foliage. The 
chunks of native copper don’t usually out- 
In our business we must 
get a vision, then work to it. We must see the 
Angel and then chisel it out. You are a poor 
solicitor if you can’t pick out your man and 
sell him before you are through. Are you 
there? 

There are four kinds of humans that I most 
emphatically despise. I will not honor them by 
calling them “men” or even “salesmen.” They 
are: 

1. The liar—he can’t sell his goods without 
misrepresenting them. For shame! 

2. The twister—he can’t sell his goods with- 
out displacing someone else. The pirate. 

3. The rebater—he can’t sell his goods and 
get full regular rates. The crook! 

4. The supplanter—he can’t develop his own 
business, but must prey on that which another 
has developed. The parasite! 

Avoid these, my young friend, as you would 
the sulphurous fumes of hell. Examine your 
own work and don’t wreck your lives on these 
R. O. TiciLos. 


The High Cost of Living—and Dying 

It may seem difficult to many men in these 
days to meet the high cost of living, with the 
prices of various commodities rising from 
week to week. 

But what about the families of those who 


richest 


crop in surface veins. 


rocks. 
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die, and who are left not only burdened with 
the cost of living, but with the high cost of 
dying? For the last illness of the provider— 
perhaps greatly prolonged—and the funeral 
may impose a very heavy expense upon those 
who are left, and who, in the absence of ad- 
equate life insurance, may be totally unfitted 
or unprepared to meet the obligations thus 
thrust upon them, in conjunction with their 
necessary and continuous living expenses. 

If it is hard for the husband and father to- 
day, how much harder will it be for the widow 
and children to-morrow! 

Grasp at once the opportunity to transfer 
their burdens to a life insurance company, at 
the same time relieving your own mind from 
worry about the future. 


Life Insurance in Japan 
The table given below represents the present 
status of the life insurance business in Japan 
as it stood at end of 1914, together with the 
statement of business done during the same 
year: 
Number of Companies. ..........-ccececccece 40 


eS eee Y¥ 275,634,064 
Assurances in force at end of 1914............. .1,125,533,155 


Gain in Assurances in force over previous year... 133,996,369 
Premium Income for 1914................-+00- 44,547,188 
ct de” a eee 54,938,770 
CEE BIOS es os case neneseens 10,804,219 
Expenses of Management in 1914............... 13,310,406 
Total Reserve at end of 1914................... 140,228,192 
pe 3” eee ae . 165,161,811 


Sesides the above, the business of the four 
foreign life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Japan is reported as follows by the 
Japanese Government Insurance Bureau. The 
figures are for 1913, those for 1914 not yet 
being published by the government: 


Naw ean i a isn coc cdadicnincenenedar Y7 483,693 
Assurances in force at end of 1913.............. 51,203,775 
Loss in Assurances in force.............sese5. 14,313,609 
Premium Income for 1913.............ese00e 3,026,801 
Claims paid during 1013..........cccccccececes 835 ,672 


Science Men to Hear About Life 
Insurance 
The American Association for the 

ment of Science will hold its annual 
during the holidays in New York city. 
sion of Friday afternoon, December 29, will be 
devoted to the discussion of life insurance prob- 
Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Me- 
tropolitan Life, will speak on “Social and 
Economic Bases of Life Insurance.” Robert 
Lynn Cox, third vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life of New York, will discuss ‘‘Recent De- 
velopments in the Life Insurance Field.” Dr. 
Eugene L. Fisk, director of hygiene of the Life 
Insurance Institute, will speak on ‘‘Life Insur- 
ance and Life Conservation.”’ Professor 8. 8. 
Huebner will read a paper on “Life 
and the War.” The meeting will be 
the public. 


Advance- 
meeting 


The ses- 


lems. 


Insurance 
open to 


Doctors and Life Insurance 
In addressing the Tri-State Medical 
in Kansas City recently, Dr. A. M. Corwin of 
Chicago pointed out that doctors, as a rule, are 
very poor business men. They are, he said, 
“BE. Z. marks for every wildcat scheme that 
comes along.” Rather than lose their meagre 
savings in bad investments, he suggested that 
doctors put their money in life insurance, which 
does not shrink in settling one’s estate. 


Society 
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PHILADELPHIA LETTER 





Publicity Campaign of Life Under- 
writers Association of the Quaker 
vity 





TAX ON GROSS PREMIUMS 





Useful Leaflet on Wills—Other Items of Local 
erest—Pension Mutual Life 


Immediately following the meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters 
on November 15, at which the plan was ex- 
plained by Frank D. Buser of the publicity 
committee, there was inaugurated an interest- 
ing course of non-partisan advertising, under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Buser, with 
the assistance of an advertising expert. These 
carefully prepared cards are appearing in the 
leading daily papers and will continue until late 
in January. These human interest statements 
all bear the emblem of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and are attracting 
considerable attention, which, it is to be hoped, 
will benefit members of the association who 
contribute the cost. 

At this meeting of the life underwriters very 
interesting addresses were made; one by 
Winslow Russell, agency manager of the 
Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which he illustrated with various charts, show- 
ing the development of his process of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the agency force of his 
company while reducing the number of men 
under contract ; another address, by Bartley J. 
Doyle, president of the Keystone Publishing 
Company and vice-president of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, in which he placed 
especial emphasis on the importance of a 
strong personality and the theory which many 
of the old-timers in the business have come to 
believe that the successful life insurance man 
must be interesting and useful to his clients, 
and the more-:of a man he is in all directions 
the greater his probability of success. 

The appearance of these advertisements in 
the interest of the life insurance business at 
large is very timely because something of the 
sort is needed to counteract the unfavorable 
impression of the business created by the pres- 
ent publicity given to the complications and 
ramifications of the Pension Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. The large amount of space 
given in the daily papers to the affairs of this 
company seems to some of us as out of pro- 
portion to the small magnitude of the in- 
terests involved. One of the most unfortu- 
nate items so far developed in the considerable 
amount of litigation already begun is the 
group life insurance deal on the lives of the 
police force of Philadelphia, all the particulars 
of which have not yet been fully developed. 
The audacity of this item of business involv- 
ing insurance of thousands of lives without 
examination and without any apparent insura- 
ble interest is indeed startling. 


Tax ON Gross PREMIUMS 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


od 


has rendered a good service in pressing its ap- 
peal from the State’s tax on gross premiums, 
and securing from the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania a judgment which may help all com- 
panies in securing an application of the same 
doctrine in other States. Among other things, 
the court states: 

“The defendant is a mutual life insurance 
company incorporated by the State of Penn- 
sylvania. It has no capital stock and conducts 
its business upon the mutual plan. The ac- 
counting officers of the State have made four 
settlements against the defendant company for 
tax on gross premiums, from each of which 
settlements the company has appealed. ‘Trial 
by jury has been duly waived.” * * * 

This opinion quotes a former opinion of 
Judge Simonton, in which he uses the following 
language: 

“We think the so-called ‘dividends to policy- 
holders’ are not net earnings or income and 
do not represent such earnings, and that de- 
fendant is not liable to tax in respect to them. 
* * * It is strenuously contended by the 
able special counsel for the Commonwealth 
that because these abatements are entered on 
the books of the company as dividends to 
policyholders they therefore represent net earn- 
ings or income, and furnish a measure of the 
liability of the company to taxation. What- 
ever these statements may be called, they are in 
reality what we have stated in the findings of 
fact. The amounts they represent are mere 
negative quantities, abstract statements not of 
what is, or is to be received or to come in, but 
what is not to be received. The calculations 
are made for the express purpose of determin- 
ing how much of the amount which the com- 
pany might receive shall not be received, and 
one of the items which make up the apparent 
amount upon the basis of which this calcula- 
tion is made is the sum which was abated and 
not received during the preceding year. In 
short, the whole proceeding is merely a method 
by which the books of the company are made 
to show what would be the actual gross debtor 
and creditor accounts of the company if the 
whole amount of the premiums was collected 
and a part was afterwards returned to the 
policyholders, while, in fact, it is neither col- 
lected nor returned. The reason for fixing the 
premium stipulated for at a higher rate than 
sufficient under ordinary circumstances to 
cover the risk is, of course, that the company 
may be strong enough to stand in case of 
extraordinary mortality among its members.” 
* * %* 

“We are satisfied that the deductions made 
from the maximum premiums as hereinbefore 
stated were never received by the defendant 
company either in money, notes, credits, or 
otherwise, and that with respect to these sums 
the defendant company is not liable to the eight 
mill tax. It has paid this tax upon all the 
premiums which it actually received in money 
or otherwise, and we therefore have reached 
the following conclusions: 

“1, The defendant company is not now in- 
debted to the Commonwealth for tax upon 
gross premiums. 

“2. It is, therefore, now ordered that judg- 
ment be entered in each of the cases referred 


Thursday 


to in the foregoing caption in favor of the de- 
fendant and against the Commonwealth unless 
exceptions be filed within the time limited by 
law.” 


LEAFLET ON WILLS 


In a former letter we referred to a good 
service to the many life insurance agents who 
are now specializing in partnership and busi- 
ness life insurance, by the forms prepared by 
George Wharton Pepper, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Bar. A similar ser- 
vice has been rendered by William S. Furst, 
another prominent member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, in preparing for general distribution a 
very useful leaflet on the making of wills; a 
leaflet which it would be well for every life in- 
surance man to have on his desk for refer- 
ence; because next to the importance of hav- 
ing a reasonable amount of life insurance, 
every man should make a carefully written 
will to avoid confusion in the settlement of 
his estate. Mr. Furst has had much experience 
in this line of practice, is a liberal patron of 
life insurance and one of the trustees of the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, the oldest 
American life insurance company, which, by 
the way, is so ably managed that it is steadily 
growing in strength and usefulness, notwith- 
standing it employs no agents to solicit busi- 
ness. 


Missourrt STATE LIFE 
This company is very fortunate in having 
secured the services of A. T. Bright as its 
Philadelphia representative. Mr. Bright has 
had many years of experience in the life in- 
surance business as a general agent of the 
Equitable of New York, and is widely and 
favorably known in this community as well 
as in life insurance circles, from which he is 
receiving good wishes for success in his new 
venture. VETERAN. 
Philadelphia, December 4, 1916. 


“Estates Appraised”’ 


Almost every day there appears in the 
columns of the large daily newspapers a series 
of items bearing the heading “Estates Ap- 
praised.” Each of these paragraphs shows 
the amount of the estate left by some de- 
ceased person, giving the details of the respec- 
tive estates and information as to the sums 
left to the various heirs. 

Doubtless you have read such news items 
many times; have you ever paused to think 
how such a paragraph will read concerning 
your estate? The main portion of many es- 
tates thus described consists of life insurance, 
the latter sometimes constituting practically 
the sole asset of the deceased person. 

Another interesting feature of the news- 
paper columns is headed “Auction Sale of Se- 
curities.’ There frequently appears under this 
heading a long string of so-called “securities” 
followed by the words “The lot, $11,” or some 
such ridiculous price. These odds and ends 


are sold by executors, who are glad to get rid 
of the “cats and dogs” at any price. In many 
such cases, doubtless, the only real asset’ for 
the estate of the party who has thus squan- 
dered his money, thinking he is investing it, is 
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life insurance, this being the mainstay of his 
family following his death, while the so-called 
“securities” are valueless. 

Do not overlook the advantages of life in- 
surance as a real investment for the benefit of 
your family. It is all very well to invest occa- 
sionally in ventures which look promising, but 
it is foolhardy to risk your family’s future 
by neglecting the sound and substantial benefits 
of life insurance in order to sink money in 
speculative “securities.” 





Annuities 

Annuities have not received the attention in 
this country that they have for centuries been 
given abroad. Nevertheless, under certain cir- 
cumstances there is no form of investment 
which can do as well for the investor as can an 
annuity. 

To a man who has reached the age of 55 or 
60, and has saved a relatively small compe- 
tency, and has no dependents to whom he 
cares particularly about leaving his property, 
the annuity offers special attractions. 

On payment of a given sum to a life insur- 
ance company the latter will guarantee the 
annuitant a considerably larger return than he 
could obtain annually from any reasonably 
safe investment, or than would be available to 
him except by his encroaching yearly upon his 
savings. 

Not only this, but after having returned to 
him, if he lives long enough, a sum which 
would have eaten up his savings and the in- 
terest thereon, if he had depended upon ordi- 
nary investments, the company would continue 
to pay him the same amount annually through- 
out the remainder of his life, regardless of the 
length thereof. 

Annuitants are proverbially long-lived, for 
they are so assured of their income and its 
sufficiency that they are relieved of financial 
worry, and, consequently, are likely to live 
longer than they would under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Thus the possession of an annuity not only 
guarantees the payment of a regular income 
during life, but helps to lengthen the life dur- 
ing which the annuity will be paid, thus work- 
ing in both ways to the advantage of the an- 
nuitant. 


An Argument for Group Insurance 


The New York Times of recent date contained 
in its magazine section an interesting article 
showing why the employees of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit lines had not gone on strike this 
summer when so many of the New York city 
traction companies were having striking and 
violence and were hard put to it to keep their 
lines in operation. 

Various employees were quoted to show how 
Well treated the men have been. ‘‘We’ve got 
everything the agitators told us we ought to 
have, and a little more,’’ said one man. 

Others explained that the officers of the com- 
pany spent their time thinking up ways of mak- 
ing the men comfortable and happy. ‘‘There’s 
our Benefit Association,’ said a remarkably 


intelligent, keen-thinking elevated motorman, 
who had been long in the service, “‘with its sick 
and death payments, that we contribute six 
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dollars apiece a year to; there’s our retirement 
pensions, that the company pays entirely out 
of its own pocket; there’s the free medical at- 
tention by good doctors; and, on top of all that, 
there’s this group life insurance the B. R. T. 
has got for us in the Travelers Insurance 
Company, at very low premiums, and the B. R. 
T. pays half of every man’s premium, at that.” 

Insurance people have often called attention 
to the adhesive effect of group insurance, but 
they have rarely had a better example. To 
quote the Times further: ‘‘The Benefit Associa- 
tion, which was organized in 1901 with a mem- 
bership of about two thousand, now has 10,427 
members. It is through this self-governing 
body of employees that the company’s welfare 
is done, and by means of which many 
terprises for the benefit of the corporation and 
the workers have been tried out and perfected 
by Harry A. Bullock of President Williams’ 
staff. Notable among these things is the group 
insurance. What Mr. Bullock set out to get was 
a $1000 policy at a low enough rate to enable 
the workman to get it paid up within the period 
of his working years. He finally found it, and 
it is available for all employees who have been 
in the service two years. The company pays 
half the premium of every man or woman in 
its service who is earning less than $3000 a 
year. Every contingency has been provided for, 
including that of resignation or dismissal from 
B. B.. T. 
loss of insurance.’’ 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s con- 
tract with the Travelers is now one year old 
and has been renewed. 


en- 


service of an insured servant without 


Masonic Mutual Life Celebrates 

The Masonic Mutual Life of Washington, D. 
C., is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. The 
association was organized in 1866, to be con- 
ducted as a relief association for Masons in 
the District of Columbia, who contributed a 
small sum every time a member died. Later 
it was changed to the legal reserve plan. The 
membership at present is 10,000 and the insur- 
ance in force is about $15,000,000. William 
Montgomery is secretary and general manager 
of the association. He is widely known in in- 
surance circles and is highly regarded as a cap- 
able underwriter. 


Business of Individual Companies in Japan 

A comparative exhibit of the business of the 
leading individual life insurance companies in 
Japan for 1914 is found in the following tables : 


| 
Companies. 


Ore rae ary Per 25,380,197 
ME Saicwonkswne Kanes Pere 20,516,700 
35 oa keane Anges s 18,268,500 
Lo EES Roary ne reer 9,457 500 

2" Sern 9,686,100 
MI scald ok ais dae a eece acai ei es O2 10,454,800 
Aikoku. 8,854 101 
Daiichi Sogo......... 5,537,300 


} 
| Total Income. 


eee CE eee 8,386,471 
WE i ace 4,605,639 
WINS 5 oo un-de'n'e op } 5,635,087 
os i ene : ate ny 
oy whitia caedco ns 3,114; 
Daido ee a a’ea ne bosfvia ae 2,684 633 
er acacia sels owwe 54 ee eneesd 2,366,734 
TN cca sapccccpcdarevebosereias 1,486,454 
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TWO GROUP INSURANCES 


Travelers Places Two Large Contracts 
‘ e Al 
Covering Employees 


TERMS OF EACH DEAL 


One Effective Upon All Employees Completing 
Six Months’ Service—Claim Already Paid on 
the Other 


The Travelers of Hartford has insured the em- 
ployees of the Hotel Astor in New York under a 
The no less than 
1400 people, some 500 of whom have been em- 
ployed more than a year and are entitled to a 
share in the insurance plan at once. The bal- 
ance will receive policies just as fast as they 
complete their first year. 

The initial face value of the policy is $500, 
and each succeeding year adds $100; so that some 
of the employees who have been with the hotel 
since it began business, fourteen years ago, re- 
ceive policies amounting to $1800. 

Another contract just made by the Travelers 
provides for group life insurance for the em- 
ployees of the Bullard Machine Tool Company 
of Bridgeport. Only six months’ service is called 
for under this contract. The total life insurance 
amounts to about $500,000. 

The contract went into effect on November 14, 
although of the still to be 
worked out. Each employee who has given six 
months’ service will receive $500 in case of to- 
tal disability; or his heirs will receive $500 in 
case of his death. By the end of the year the 
amount will have increased to $600 and from 
that time on will the rate of 
$100 a year during the service of the employee 
The Bullard Company will pay the entire pre- 
mium, and about 1000 employees will be cov- 
ered at first. 

Within a few days after this contract had 
gone into effect, a claim was entered under it, 
one of the employees of the Bullard Company 
having had his skull crushed. 


group plan. Astor employs 


some details are 


be increased at 


Building and Loan Policy Issued 


A new policy has been issued by the Mis- 
souri State Life of St. Louis providing for de- 
creasing term insurance. The plan has been 
put in use in conjunction with building and 


| 
| Gain in Assurance 


Assurance in in Force Over Premium Income. 


Force. | Previous Year. 
141,586,146 | 9,393 ,607 6,315,580 
110,430,200 | 6,102,400 3,530,942 
110,305,700 4,616,550 4,014,815 
64,260,200 3,676,217 2,871,965 
57,357,400 | 3,706,200 2,278,240 
57,324,725 | 4,870,525 2,226,349 
48,325,088 1,585,923 1,963,670 
31,013,782 | 3,227,905 1,256,536 
Expenses of | 
Claims. Management. |Total Reserve. Assets. 

é |__| cachnainaigeetlicll i 
1,494,657 1,101,682 | 25,307 A92 27 369,536 
1,475,000 932,213 | 15,577 ,688 16,255,390 
1,440,916 } 914,398 | 16,979,101 18,315,145 

567,054 440,351 | 11,572,911 11,881,913 

708,420 459,742 | 10,972,710 11 (605,342 

614,662 561,573 6,483,300 6,835,486 

526,692 491,200 | 8,012,605 8,363,962 

258,380 209,847 3,820,846 4,140,443 
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loan associations to cover the indebtedness of 
borrowers. 

Policies are issued in amounts of $1000 for 
either ten or twelve years. The ten-year 
policy decreases 1-120 of its face amount each 
month and expires in the last month of the 
tenth year as a $10 policy. The twelve-year 
policy decreases in a similar manner, only at 
the rate of $6.95 per month. The premium is 
payable in a lump sum at the time the policy 
is issued and is discounted at the rate of three 
and one-half per cent. The cost is very low 
because of the discount and the decreasing in- 
surance feature. 

By the terms of a plan now in operation with 
a building and loan association, the borrower 
who does not have the money to pay for the 
insurance may have it advanced by the build- 
ing and loan association and added to the 
amount borrowed in monthly instalments, In 
case of death or repayment of the loan, credit 
is given for the unexpired time. The policies 
are incontestable and are payable to the asso- 
ciation in event of death, and in this way the 
association is able to release the heirs of a bor- 
rower from any encumbrance upon the prop- 
erty on which the loan is made. It has also 
been announced that the Missouri State Life is- 
sues policies to protect savings bank deposits, 








Robert Lynn Sn 


The selection of Robert Lynn Cox, general 
counsel and manager of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, to be a third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, has naturally 
created a good deal of interest in life insurance 
circles. Mr. Cox, it is understood, will take 
charge of the department of the Metropolitan 
which handles farm loans, that company hav- 
ing determined to extend its investments in 
that line. 

The work Mr, Cox has performed for the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents has 
earned him a high reputation for thorough- 
ness and executive ability. At the World’s In- 
surance Congress in San Francisco last year, a 
paper was presented dealing with the work of 
the association, which indicates to some extent 
the scope of the work performed under the di- 
rection of the general counsel. This work in- 
cluded a careful study of proposed legislation in 
Congress and the various States, the extent of 
which may be realized when it is stated that, 
in a period of nine years, over 10,000 bills af- 
fecting life insurance companies had to be 
scrutinized and proper action taken either to 
support them or to oppose their enactment. 

In promoting economy and reducing expenses 
in the matter of general administration by an 
interchange of views on practices among life in- 
surance companies, a vast amount of valuable 
service has been performed and the companies 
are now able to comply promptly with the prob- 
lems covering the conduct of the business. In 
addition to the foregoing, various other subjects 
have been taken up and the annual meetings 
have been models of what can be done for the 
advantage of the companies, their policyholders 
and the public at large. In all this work, Mr. 
Cox has been a strong factor and one whom it 
will be hard to replace. His selection by the 
Metropolitan Life is another instance of the 
broad insight manifested by that company in 
obtaining the very best available talent. 


—It has been announced that the extensions of the 
Travelers building in Hartford will be built by Marc 
Eidlitz & Son of New York, and that the plans of 
Donn Barber will be accepted. 


CANADIAN COMMENTS 


Many Changes in the Field of Life 
Insurance in the Dominion 





LIFE OFFICERS’ MEETING 





Other Timely Notes and Gossip About the 
Business—Great Returns Reported 

There has been great activity in the life in- 
surance sphere in Canada, and many important 
changes and innovations have been made by the 
companies and the field men in the past few 
days. 

William Wallace has been appointed inspector 
of agencies of the Confederation Life Associa- 
tion for Eastern Canada, with headquarters at 
Montreal. In 1907 Mr. Wallace, who is an able 
agency official, became general manager of the 
Crown Life when its assets were only $356,831, 
against liabilities of $322,764 in addition to paid- 
up capital of $156,049. When he resigned some 
few months ago the company had assets of 
$1,841,973, against liabilities of $1,612,546, and 
had long since wiped out the capital impair- 
ment. His appointment should greatly 
strengthen the Confederation forces. 

W. Lyle Reid, president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada in 1915-1916, has 
been appointed by the Sun Life of Canada to 
full charge of the Eastern Ontario branch of 
the company, with office at Ottawa. The agency 
was formerly known as the “John R. & W. L. 
Reid’ agency, but after twenty-five years of 
active service John R. Reid has decided to give 
up active work. 

D. J. Scott, who has been connected with the 
Sun Life of Canada for the past year, and who 
formerly was superintendent of the Manufac- 
turers Life, has been appointed manager for 
Manitoba for the Sun Life, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg. He fills the vacancy caused by 
the appointment of W. D. McCallum, who sails 
shortly to take charge of the China and Man- 
churia branch of the same company. 

E. M. McNeice, formerly with the Gresham 
Life, has been made secretary of the Capital 
Life. 

The Imperial Life Assurance Company has 
just added to its staff a blind returned hero 
of the famous “Princess Pat’’ regiment, Lance- 
Corp. A. G. Viets. He is accompanied by a 
boy, who guides him around the streets of 
Toronto. He is doing a nice business. 

Brigadier-General W. O. H. Dodds, who has 
become chief agent for Canada for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, is well known in Can- 
ada for his prowess in outdoor sports, and is 
at present on active service in charge of the 
infantry at Bramshott. 

Alexander Lawson, manager and secretary of 
the Gresham Life Assurance Company, London, 
England, is now in Canada in the interests of 
the company. 

Lieutenant Douglas L. Macaulay, son of T. B. 
Macaulay, president of the Sun Life of Canada, 
has been appointed flying officer with the Brit- 
ish forces in France. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE PRESIDENT’S 
MONTH 
In honor of President L. Goldman, who was 
elected to the position of chief executive of the 
North American Life about two months ago in 
succession to the late Edward Gurney, the com- 
pany put on a special campaign, known as 


Thursday 


“President’s Month.’ The campaign ended No- 
vember 30, and was the best month in the en- 
tire history of the company. Over a million of 
business was turned in, with an increase of 
sixty-one per cent in number of applications 
over last November. This will put their busi- 
ness well over ten millions for the year. 


H. C. COX, CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
ON LIFE PRESIDENTS’ PROGRAMME 


Hebert C. Cox is to deliver a paper on “A 
Decade of Progress in Canada” before the Life 
Presidents’ Convention at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Mr, Cox is one of the most popular men 
in Canadian life insurance. He started as a 
field man, and at one time he was president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of Canada. 
He has now the distinction of being the presi- 
dent of the Canada Life Assurance Company. 


LIFE OFFICERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Life Of- 
ficers was held in Toronto on November 17. 
Alex Bissett, manager for Canada, London and 
Lancashire Life, was re-elected president for 
the ensuing year, and the other officers were as 
follows: First vice-president, Colonel W. C. 
Macdonald, managing director Confederation 
Life; second vice-president, H. C. Cox, presi- 
dent Canada Life; honorary secretary-treasurer, 
D. E. Kilgour, actuary North American Life; 
auditors, J. F. Weston, managing director Im- 
perial Life; George B. Woods, president and 
general manager Continental Life; executive 
committee, the forenamed, with the past presi- 
dent, T. B. Macaulay, president Sun Life, and 
J. E. Kavanagh, superintendent of Canadian 
agencies of the Metropolitan Life; A. R. 
Howell, manager for Canada, Gresham Life, 
and C. C. Ferguson, general manager Great- 
West Life. 

In addition to the reception of the annual re- 
ports and the election of officers, various ques- 
tions were taken up for discussion, viz.: the 
effect of the Privy Council’s decision in connec- 
tion with Dominion and provincial legislation, 
the queston of uniform provincial life insur- 
ance legslation, institutional advertising, etc. 


ADVERTISING LIFE INSURANCE 


Co-operative or institutional advertising along 
life insurance lines is creating quite an interest 
in insurance circles in Canada. Following the 
Life Underwriters Convention at Hamilton in 
July, the matter has had the attention of the 
field men and the companies. In fact, the Life 
Underwriters Association put out a booklet en- 
titled ‘Your Banker Says——,’’ which the 
Montreal Financial Times describes as ‘‘one of 
the most interesting examples of co-operative 
advertising that has ever come to our notice.” 
Continuing, they say: ‘‘We have no doubt that 
the future progress of life insurance in Canada 
will depend very largely upon just such co- 
operation as this. Competition between com- 
panies will be more and more limited to the 
effort to out-do one another in doing business 
economically and investing funds wisely, there- 
by being able to offer a prospect better profits 
than the rival.’ 

BUSINESS GROWING RAPIDLY IN CANADA 

A contrast between figures of 1900 and 1915 
shows the great strides that life insurance has 
made in Canada in the last decade and a half. 
In 1915 the new business placed in Canada 
amounted to $221,119,558, which was distributed 
as follows: Canadian companies, $121,033,310; 
British companies, $5,727,318; American com- 
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panies, $94,358,935, showing a net increase in 
new business over 1900 of $152,233,466. The net 
amount of business in force in Canada at the 
end of 1915 was: Canadian companies, $829,872,- 
809; British companies, $58,087,018; American 
companies, $423,566,850, showing a grand total 
of $1,311,616,677, this being a net increase over 
1900 of $980,546,831. 


FIRST CANADIAN BOYS’ CLUB HEARS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


In Moose Jaw, Sask., the first Canadian Boys’ 
Club has been formed. Their first meeting, 
which was held in the auditorium of the Y. M. 
Cc. A., was addressed by J. Burtt Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, who was passing through the city on a 
tour of all the local associations in Canada. 
Over sixty business boys were led over the 
entire field of life insurance by Mr. Morgan. 
As a mark of their appreciation the boys re- 
quested Mr. Morgan to accept the position as 
first honorary president of the club, which he 
graciously did. 


THREE NEW POLICIES 

A “Special Guarantee Life Twenty-Payment 
Policy’ has been put out by the Canada Life. 
This policy will be issued on lives between 
twenty and thirty-five years of age, and at the 
end of the twenty years will yield the full 
amount of premiums paid during that term, to- 
gether with profits. The dividends will be the 
same as on their regular twenty-payment life 
plan. On maturity, should the policyholder 
not desire to surrender his policy for its cash 
value, he can continue the policy fully paid up, 
and in addition receive in cash the amount of 
the special guarantee, namely, $295. The rate 
at age thirty is $42.90 

A new policy, ‘“‘The Anticipated Profit Policy 
on the Ordinary Life Dividend Plan,’ has been 
just issued by the Great-West Life of Winni- 
peg. In putting this plan on the market the 
company has ceased to issue ordinary straight 
life non-participating policies and all low rate 
non-participating plans. The new contract con- 
tains disability benefits and has annual guar- 
antees after the third year. Policies under this 
plan will participate at the end of the deferred 
dividend period in the profits they have earned. 
These dividends will, however, be necessarily 
smaller. Under the plan the company has made 
a reduction in rate of over $25 on $5,000 in com- 
parison with ordinary life at age thirty. 

A new policy has also just been issued by the 
Excelsior Life which incorporated several at- 
tractive features. The period of incontestability 
has been reduced from two years to one year, 
and a clause has been added incorporating an 
automatic non-forfeiture provision. The terms 
of settlement are so arranged that it becomes 
an annual income policy or monthly income 
policy at the option of the assured. 

CANUCK. 

Toronto, Can., Dec. 1, 1916. 

Participating and Non-Participating Insur- 
ance in Force 

The accompanying table shows the amount 
of participating and non-participating life in- 
surance in force at the close of business on 
December 31, 1915. There is a large difference 
in the volume of participating business in 
force as compared with previous years. This 
difference is largely traceable to the mutual- 
ization of two large industrial companies last 
year, involving the transfer of nearly five 
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PARTICIPATING AND Non-ParrIcIraTING BUSINESS. 
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CoMPANIES Business. Rank. Business. | Rank. 
A EA SIO selena 64 2 56nd ot ces cvawawaveecesexcsal 226,115,976 15 181,843 96 
AE EA COUN: «oases ions ce aesubdedspececel 6,027,265 75 9,252,899 39 
American National, Galveston......... elec daa maewaae 13,174,383 54 11,192,088 | 36 
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Continental, W ilmington. . PS ye eee 11,770,750 57 3,225,347 68 
Continental, Salt Lake City. pdeeuteduewereale 6,307,182 | 74 8,807 432 40 
Dakota Life, Watertown, S. D.. Pe ATG RAE RE A 4,419,800 80 5,200,917 57 
Equitable of Iowa, Des LETS ee RE Sai fii 95,035,920 | 2 5,319,197 56 
Equitable, OE ae aia ge aeR een hous 1,477,305,715 | 5 76,992,745 5 
WAAR WERNER EN oo ciciks crc enis eves cecdecuicsaweal 52,900 | 103 8,791,647 | 41 
DRUID CAN, BMINOE 6 oie 06 <i Bes Sasecssscencetiedeseve 351,185 | 99 2,199,398 | 76 
I st aca bac oa 6c. 'n dws osc ena end eooen 7,382,359 | 72 14,480,169 | 30 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadel. Wala dcice ha ae ene aes 101,743,386 | 22 *28,612 391 19 
First National, Pierre, S. D.. beh en mavaieuesmette 960,787 95 4,451,160 60 
Forest City, Rockford, Ill. . ae aerate Ge Uke wie atone oe 2,813,400 | 86 217, 692 93 
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Home, New Y EE 5 eet i ats © i a aR IIe Oa Aga SATE | 111 930, 171 21 13,730,002 32 
Illinois REM? oo. i oncat avnawudeneramit daasverens 17'722'867 45 58,759,433 7 
Indianapolis NMS Pas URL ences kde se aneeenecesueounen 10,061,462 63 9,459 98 
Intermediate Life, Evansville, WORE. 5 845 ocak arb BN erro | 1,769,000 88 5,466,702 55 
Inter-Mountain, Salt Lake City. Kg naid weeded saewanes 3,444,000 | 8&3 937,502 78 
Inter-Southern, Louisville eee era Seka waaaeaerteid 9,246,748 | 65 28,923,935 18 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, Met i ae 28,796,511 38 16,724,359 27 
John Hancock, Boston.............:ss.sssees sees. 361318471 | Wj} ec. ; 
Kansas City A Ra ne 25,495,000 41 51,643,000 9 
Lae Fayette, La Payette, Tad... 06 6cccccecccssnccsecsecss 8,877,571 | 68 1,157,783 86 
Rainey Vite Vachantt WO a5 ove s6aecvces cw cesiecaseeess 192,650 101 5,825,900 51 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond ado Weeicu wo afete bes 14,927,527 | 50 | 89,895,174 4 
Lincoln National, Fort \ rere ee 15,004,159 | 49 | 10,080,273 37 
Manhattan, haavak:. 8... 55,072,317 28 | 7,955,190 43 
Maryland L ife, Baltimore. . . oes 9,575,472 64 2,768,980 2 
Massachusetts "Mutual, Springfie “ld, "Mass...... 374,415,941 10 Ps seeaciee a 
Metropolitan, New Yorkt See 3,181,851 ,972 1 14,639,372 29 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit. . : 10,980,854 60 43,049,770 13 
Midland Mutual, ‘Columbus, Os. et 17,347,766 46 313,731 | 92 
Midwest Life, L incoln. . ? 902,375 97 6,716,110 | 47 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul.. ‘(Reads af 26,547,444 40 1,483,504 83 
RMS URNS BE TOM, oe ic cccs ccc eacecscssccees | 52,424,603 29 54,455,790 8 
Mutual Benefit, Newark...... Soria eit ats 739,005,350 7 22,453,817 23 
Mutual Life, New York...... etn aa te aie 1,568,548,854 4 67,989 263 6 
National of U. S.A, COMA. oi id vcvevecs 40,445,523 33 40,560,828 14 
National, Montpelier.................. 187,496,814 16 13,490,307 33 
New England, Boston... .......00sscerssseses 309,699,971 re ey j ci 
a ES are 2,284,505,304 3 119,295,574 | 2 
Niagara Life, Buffalo..... ; 5,585,838 76 2,510,719 | 74 
Northern, PACE a RR coh 8,913,605 66 | 1,725,591 80 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. ....... 1,397,117,354 6 | 122,895,217 22 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis. . 32 071,968 37 | 3, 100,000 69 
Occidental, Los Angeles Se : 8,881,070 67 2,557,286 73 
Ohio State, Columbus... . . 3,939,575 81 5,603,929 52 
Pacific Mutual, Los Ange sles 116,029,610 20 44,630,092 12 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia... 646,050,145 8 333,160 | 91 
Peoples Life, c hicago.......+- 1,186,325 93 5,846,997 | 50 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind..............000sseeeeeeeeeeeee 1,512,000 90 6,014,731 | 48 
Peoria, Peoriz, ~ xR ; 11,901,187 56 2,844,733 | 70 
Postal ‘Life, New York........ 40,360,714 34 732,942 | 90 
Philadelphia Life............. 22,090,652 42 3,372,989 66 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford.. 157,894,133 18 9,618,866 38 
Pittsburgh L. and 1 = Pittsburg. . 71,106,113 25 37,417, 896 | 15 
Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala....... 2,661,500 87 2,81 5,375 | 71 
Provident L. and T., Philadelphia. . ET en oF 329,688,608 12 3,000 99 
Prudential, Newark{............. ay 2,699,805 ,416 2 110, om ‘908 3 
Puritan Life, Providence.......... (309,434 92 oy ooo! 88 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg...... Pag ene Oe 37,007,990 36 21,585,757 24 
Reserve Loan, Indianapolis...............-- 7,708,120 70 18,462,738 25 
Royal Union, Des Moines. . 39,206,550 35 _ 200,600 95 
Scandia Life, Chicago.......... 17,017,070 47 5,101,905 5 
Scranton Life.......... enw es 14 357,043 51 1,824,176 79 
Security of America, C hicago. becuen 3,149,000 85 13,865,161 31 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, 1 i eae 47, 679 754 3l 1,237,184 85 
Southern L. and T.. Greensboro, N. C...... 13, 717, 603 53 1,132,828 87 
Southwestern, Dallas..............++: 3,577,706 82 26,671,657 21 
State Life, Indianapolis...............-+ 68,966,540 26 6,717 821 46 
State Mutual, Worcester.............. 183,281,022 17 5,036,493 59 
We NEAR De Ch os dec wraceeeeeeres 4,737,150 78 3,305,761 67 
Travelers, Hartford............-- aa we ne xa eee te dae 12,323,749 55 382,491,456 1 
Union Central, Cincinnati......ccccccccsccccccccccees 402,210,369 9 27,765,177 20 
United States, New York..........-.--.+005: 11,610,010 5 13,310,737 35 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me.. See SaaS NEO Ae 60,370,470 27 4,268,818 62 
U. S. Annuity and Life, Chicago. - Poet aacerd -| 11,229,521 39 2,323,281 75 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga.......... easly 8,408, 44 69 15,020,244 28 
West Coast-San Francisco, San Francisco... . 14,189,328 52 $17,907,108 26 
Western Life, Des Moines..........---++-- ee 3,232,478 b+ ol oot = 
Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind.............000:20006 923,650 96 1,501,891 5 
| PEED EI, SEPT IPCC PTE ee 18, 633, 142,476 | ~ 1,931,605,966 
* Miscellaneous and minimum premiums. + Including policies issued on lapse or - surrender of participating policies. t 
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billions from non-participating to participating 
insurance. 

The table shows that the volume of partici- 
pating business in force is now about nine 
times as great as the non-participating busi- 


ness. 


Will Appoint Bona Fide Agents Only 


The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee 
has announced that hereafter closer scrutiny 
will be given to the applications for agency con- 
tracts. Each representative of this company 
‘“‘a bona fide agent and intend to de- 
’ else 


must be 
vote himself legitimately to this purpose,’ 
the company will withhold its approval of any 
agency contract. As a reason for taking this 
course the company gives the following ex- 
ample of the abuse of agency contracts: 


An application for agency recently received 
showed that the applicant had worked for three 
life insurance companies during the three pre- 
vious years, and that his maximum paid-for 
business in any of these years was $5000 of in- 
surance, 

What would be the use of going to the ex- 
pense of a license or of furnishing such a man 
with a rate book and supplies? It would be 
a positive waste of money and time. We, there- 
fore, ask every general agent and agent whose 
contract grants the right to make contracts 
with others, to exercise unusual care in investi- 
gating those applying for agencies before re- 
ferring their applications and contracts to the 
home office. specially is this necessary to 
prevent the making of contracts with the so- 
called ‘‘one case’? men—men who have no in- 
tention of becoming legitimate life insurance 
agents, but whose only reason for desiring a 
contract is to secure the commission on a 
friend’s or relative’s insurance. 

A record of the business of every agent under 
contract is being kept, and where contracts 
have been filed and licenses ordered for such 





men the company will ask for an explanation 
from whoever was responsible for making the 
contract. 

It will be recalled that only recently the New 
York city general agency of the Northwestern, 
under the management of John I. D. Bristol 
adopted a set of resolutions recommending that 
life companies secure licenses only for those 
men who devote their whole time to life in- 
surance work. The part-time agent was se- 
verely condemned in these resolutions. 


Company Tidings 

—The Guarantee Fund Life of Omaha reports that 
applications for new insurance aggregating $1,486,000 
were received during November. 

—The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia has dedi- 
cated December to President Walter Le Mar Talbot. 
It is proposed to write $3,500,000 new paid-for busi- 
ness before the close of the month. 

The Bankers Life of Des ;Moines has announced 
an increase in wages of $5 per month to every em- 
ployee who is not already receiving as much as $100 
per month, The increase will affect 225 employees. 
Secretary Gerard Nollen states that the increase is 
made because of the constantly increasing cost of 
living and is not a recognition of special merit. 

—-Sixty district superintendents of insurance :e- 
cently met at Utica to protest against the law which 
developed from the Hughes investigation in 1905, fix- 
ing the limit of business a company may do in a year. 
Declaring the law oppressive, action was taken looking 
to carrying the matter to the legislature. 

—-The Bankers International Life of Denver is plan- 
ning to increase its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000 and to make application for admission to 
several States in addition to those in which it now 
operates, which are Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Texas 
and Georgia. 

—Work will be started within a few days for 
wrecking the dwelling which now stands on the site 


Thu rsday 


of one of the proposed extensions of the Travelers 
Insurance Company building in Hartford. The ex- 
tension will be 47 by 132 feet and nine stories high. 
A portion of the present building will be carried up 
to a height of twenty stories, which, with certain 
architectural features at the top, will make the build- 
ing 400 feet tall. 


Life Notes 


The membership campaign of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has begun with a boom, 
Twenty-three local associations have already reported 
374 new members, 

—Paul L. Woolston, consulting actuary of Denver, 
recently underwent a nasal operation at the New York 
Ophthalmic Hospital, in New York city. He is re- 
covering rapidly and wil! leave New York for Denver 
about the middle of December. 

—Robert McCuin Messick, Montana State agent for 
the Guarantee Fund Life of Omaha at Great Falls, 
Mont., was married on November 26 to Clara Louise 
Kadish. He is now receiving the heartiest congratu- 
lations and best wishes from his many friends in the 
business. 


—A circular has been sent out by the Insurance 
Vindicator stating that on and after January 1 it will 
change its name to the American Underwriter. Inas- 
much as there has been an insurance paper in ex- 
istence for some years bearing that title, it would 
seem that the Insurance Vindicator might properly 
choose some other description. A paper which has 
gone on for many years under one title ougut to be 
able to continue without infringing on the rights of 
another party. 

—E, E. Cantrall, who has been district manager of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ill., will be promoted to 
the general agency in that city, succeeding J. B. Me- 
Guire of East St. Louis, who will retire. Mr. Cantrall 
is a young man of strong personality and ability. He 
has been a successful personal producer, and his ac- 
cession to the general agency at Springfield is a 
deserved appreciation of his efforts. 
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| Documents Which Convince Prospects 


Agents of life insurance companies will find any or all of the 
leaflets listed below of great value in persuading prospects of 
the benefits of life insurance. They are prepared by a skilled 
life insurance writer who has made a close study of the de- 
mands and objections of prospects and will be found good 
Particulars concerning the leaflets follow: 


COMMONSSENSE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE:— 
Discussing the merits of life insurance for purposes of temporary 
and continuous protection and also as an investment. 


Per 100, $3.00; per 500, $12.00; per 1,000, $20.00. 
INVESTMENTS FOR PROFIT: 
the man who claims he can invest his money to better advantage. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10,00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
PRETTY GOOD PROPERTY TO OWN:—Showing that 


the value of life insurance does. not deteriorate in years of 
financial depression as do other securities. 


Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
REBATING:—Showing that rebating is poor policy, not 
only for the agent, but the insured. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 
SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS:—A number 
of pithy arguments driving home the advantages of life in- 
surance and combating objections. 
Per 100, $2.00; per 500, $7.00; per 1,000, $10.00. 
SOUND LIFE 
value of life insurance as protection and as an investment. 
Per 100, $2.50; per 500, $10.00; per 1,000, $15.00. 


Send sixty cents for sample copies of the series. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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Is There a Moral in This for Insurance 
Executives ? 


By THropore J. VENN 


Some fifteen or twenty years ago, when the 
forest conservation wave first swept the 
country, and the papers were filled with articles 
concerning the rapid denudation of the forests, 
and deploring the fact that nothing was ‘being 
done to preserve the timber supply for future 
needs, the cry was immediately taken up by the 
trade press and fostered at all the conventions 
of the various lumbermen’s associations and 
kindred organizations, with the natural result 
that the public mind was placed in a receptive 
condition, and the price of lumber kept grow- 
ing higher and higher. As to whether this pro- 
cedure was justified by the actual or threatened 
scarcity of the wood supply of the country at 
that time it is not within the purview of this 
article to discuss. Suffice it to say that the cost 
of the employment of wood for many purposes 
threatened to become prohibitive. 

What was the result? The minds of the 
construction geniuses became busy, and a num- 
ber of substitutes for wood for building pur- 
poses soon began to appear and bid for public 
favor, the advancing cost of lumber giving 
them the very opportunity for which they had 
been looking. Most observed was the activity 
of the cement men, and it was not long before 
the age of concrete had arrived. It is inter- 
esting to note that this change in construction 
methods was brought about ‘entirely through a 
vigorous plan of public education on the part 
of the cement manufacturers. Individual com- 
pany interests were for a time forgotten and 
publicity associations were formed, toward 
which they all subscribed, whose sole purpose 
was to expound to the world at large the 
merits of concrete and cement for building 
purposes. The manufacturers knew full well 
that if the public once began using their prod- 
uct to the exclusion of lumber they would all 
Share in the benefits of the vastly increased 
sales of their product. Regular press bureaus 
were established to furnish copy to the daily 
papers, and booklets by independent writers on 
the superior merits of concrete for building 
purposes were repeatedly sent to all the poten- 
tial users, and especially to those engaged in 
contracting and building lines. How well the 
method has succeeded is a matter of history. 

The story does not end here, however, for 
the lumber dealers and manufacturers of 
woodenware, having experienced the opera- 
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tions of the boomerang, with its attendant de- 
crease in business, and fearing still greater 
encroachments on their domain, some time ago 
took energetic measures to recover lost ground. 
Through their various associations they are 
also in the midst of an educational campaign 
by means of moving pictures at fairs, exhi- 
bitions and conventions and the distribution of 
independent literature on the merits of wood 
at all such gatherings. In other words, they 
are employing the same methods that have 
been so successfully used against them. They 
are working collectively, and their cry is 
simply, “Wood! wood! wood!” realizing fully 
that they will all individually benefit if they 
can get the pendulum to swing at least partly 
backward. 

Thus again are old publicity traditions swept 
aside, and we are once more confronted with 
the fact that the day of collectivism is drawing 
nearer. Is there possibly a moral on the merits 
of collective publicity in this little tale that will 
commend it to the consideration of insurance 
executives ? 


. 


Modern Life Insurance 


It has educated children, 
Given men a start in life; 
Kept the home a cosy harbor, 
Cheering up the stricken wife; 
It has brought to old age, comfort, 
Husbands made more dutiful; 
Cheered the weary, broken-hearted, 
Made the world more beautiful. 


It has kept the young man thrifty, 
Taught him true economy ; 
Is a bulwark ’gainst temptation, 
Makes him independent, free ; 
Helps him lay a firm foundation 
On which character to build; 
Reap a harvest in the future 
From the fields his forethought tilled. 


In no sense is it charity, 
And its clients, no beggars are; 
World-wide in its beneficence, 
It is felt both near and far; 
It helps to make one brotherhood— 
Of the children of one God, 
And “stay” the curse of poverty 
And sting of suffering’s rod. 


’Tis the grandest institution 
Since the dawn of Time began; 
It has stilled the voice of cynics, 


Should appeal to every man; 
It conforms to new conditions 
And improvements of the age, 
Over all the world’s acknowledged 
As man’s golden heritage. 
AvuGustus TREADWELL 


“State Cannot Aid All Needy Widows” 

The above was the caption of an article in 
a New York daily newspaper, which related 
the conditions under which some widows with 
dependent children could secure aid. It stated, 
also, that “at the office of the Child Welfare 
3oard * * so far 9500 applications for aid had 
been filed. The number of children of these 
applicants aggregated about 30,000. Only about 
fifty-five per cent of the applications are ap- 
proved,” 

Who, in endeavoring to pierce the darkness 
veiling the future, would like to contemplate 
the possibility that his own widow and de- 
pendent children would be among those needy 
ones who will be refused aid? 

Who would even want his widow and chil- 
dren to figure among the successful applicants 
for State aid? 

There is one sure way to avoid both of these 
situations, namely, by the husband and father 
procuring and maintaining a sufficient amount 
of life insurance, in a sound company, to keep 
the wolf from the door after he is no longer 
here to act as a personal protector. 


“How Much Can You Save?” 


Perhaps you feel disinclined to ask your 
prospect this question in so many words, but 


.if you can get some expression from him 


which will give you an approximation as to the 
amount he can lay aside yearly, it will be quite 
helpful to you in proposing some particular 
plan of insurance. 

Thus, if he is a young man, say twenty-three 
years old, and he intimates that he can save 
$100 yearly, you might then propose to him 
a $5000 ordinary life policy, or $3000 fifteen- 
payment life policy, or $3000 thirty-year en- 
dowment, according to whether the insurance 
would be more useful to him as an investment 
for his own ultimate use, or as protection to 
some member of his family. 

Similarly, if his age is thirty-five, and he is 
able to lay aside $500 yearly, you could make a 
definite proposition to him based upon that 
amount of saving capacity, and relating to a 
type of policy selected to meet the necessities 
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of his particular case, possibly partly monthly 
income insurance and partly endowment insur- 
ance, or some other type which may more 
closely harmonize with his desires as to invest- 
ment and protection. 

At any rate, if you can derive knowledge as 
to the amount of money which a man can 
afford to invest yearly in insurance, you will 
lind it of great assistance in developing a plan 
which will meet the needs of his situation and 
appeal to his intelligence so forcibly that he 
will accept it. Many an agent has fallen far 
short of the degree of success which might 
have been his, in particular instances, because 
he has under-estimated his client’s ability to 
pay for insurance. : 

If it would be embarrassing to ask your 
prospect directly “How Much Can You Save?” 
it may be possible to reach an approximation 
in some more indirect manner. Every agent 
dislikes to waste time and energy in attempt- 
ing to write a large policy on a man who can- 
not pay for it, and likewise is\deeply disap- 
pointed if he only suggests and writes a small 
sum upon a man whom he later finds is well 
able to carry a large amount of insurance. Of 
course, it is more complimentary to the pros- 
pect to assume that he is able to carry a large 
sum, and it is easier to reduce the sum dis- 
cussed than to increase it. Nevertheless, fairly 
accurate knowledge of the prospect’s saving 
or investing ability at the outset will place the 
agent in a much more favorable position to 
secure the best possible results. 


Individual Business in Japan, 1915 

A comparative exhibit of the individual 
business of the leading life insurance compa 
nies in Japan for 1915 is made by the fol- 
lowing tables: 


| 

















| Gain in 
Assurance 
New Assurance | in Force | Premium 
ComPANIEs. Business. | in Force. Over Income. 
| Previous 
ear. 
Nippon..........} 20,086,001| 143,244,742] 1,658,596] 5,409,170 
Meiji............| 16,270,300} 109,233,300} 1,196,900) 3,620,967 
Teikiou.......... 12,239,400| 101,555,750] 8,749,950) 3,784,209 
Chiyoda........ 7,492,700] 64,579,422| 3,319,222) 2,980,913 
EES 8,317,400; 57,086,400) 3,271,000) 2,278,375 
Daido... 7,750,300) 57,019,325} 4,305,400) 2,190,377 
Aikoku. . 4,873,746, 42,986,760) 5,338,328) 1,782,440 
Daiichi Sogo... . . 4,028,500 32,132,994) 1,119,212) 1,343,145 
| Expenses 
Companies.| Total | Claims. of Total Assets 
Income. | Manage-| Reserve. | 
| ment. 





| 


Nippon. ....| 7,896,371) 1,763,561 | {1,002,714| 29,440,383 /31,254,804 
Meiji.......| 4,884,215) 1,458,000) @ 852,714) 17,861,325) 18,435,373 


Teikoku....| 5,034,563| 1,547,214) 930,589) 18,745,573 /20,013,393 
Chiyoda....| 3,878,973} 825,288) 424,679] 13,688,527/14,027,309 
Kyodai......| 3,026,727} 893,210) 452,141] 12,177,983 /12,842,933 
Daido......| 2,804,990} 620,350} 521,292] 7,737,088) 8,090,729 
Aikoku..... 2,481,733) 591,752) 474,146) 9,024,296) 9,428,117 





Daiichi Sogo| 1,581,478) §j 250,021) 164,746) 4,543,242) 5,029,101 











Charles W. Helser a Vice-President 

Charles W. Helser has been elected fourth 
vice-president and director of the West Coast- 
San Francisco Life, in recognition of his suc- 
cessful work as head of the agency department, 
where he completely reorganized and developed 
the ordinary agency force into producing new 
business at the rate of a million dollars per 
month. Treasurer Bernard W, Ford has also 
been elected a director, 





Mints 
| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


If every young woman about to be married 
should insist upon the young man insuring lis 
life in her favor befqre the ceremony, two 
things would be accomplished. First, she would 
know that his physical condition was no bar to 
wedlock, and, second, he would understand that 
a part of his contract was to protect her—an 
important part. Jf you know the girl, put it 
up to her, tactfully, gently but soberly. 

He had a son—sixteen years old—a fine boy. 
In my visit with him one day I suggested as 
much, | asked him what he 
was doing for so worthy an heir. ‘Well,’ he 
replied, “I am putting him through the high 
school, then the university.” “Iexpensive?” I 
asked. “O, you bet, and when he gets through 
| may have to help him some more,” he an- 
swered. Then | happened (?) to think of 
another young man whose parents spent hun- 
dreds of dollars on his training and education, 
only to lose him in a horrible accident at age 
twenty-three. Sut, | explained, they had 
placed a good-sized policy on his life some 
time before, and were reimbursed for money 
expenditures. He asked what a policy would 
cost—and you know the rest. I‘athers who are 
loaded may frequently be induced to take poli- 
cies upon their sons or daughters. Look out 
for the-boys and girls from fifteen up. 

| have found it some advantage to be a good 
“guesser.” If you can say to a man, “When 
one gets along to your age a—a—forty-three,” 
he will quite likely say, “Not quite,” or “You 
flatter me. ” Or if you can say to a heavy- 
weight, “I think our company would take you 
five feet eleven, and weighing a—a—210 
pounds.” Or to a lightweight, “Your weight 
has been increasing a little, I guess,” you will 
open up an interesting subject in a pleasant 
way and secure a good listener. I have 
guessed many a man’s age to a year and his 
weight to a pound. Better guess wrong and 
have him correct you than to ask him outright. 

He was starting in business—had some 
money—wanted more. His bank was a bit 
“nawsty” about it. He got mad—came to me 
for advice (sure he had faith in me; I was his 
father’s friend). I went with him; introduced 
him to my bank officials. He got his loan. 
They got his account—and a little later I got 
fifty. His business now exceeds $2,000,000 a 
year and growing. Not long since he took 
$25,000 on a fifteen-year-old son. He has no 
insurance elsewhere. Cinch! Taste that, and 
then as Billy Sunday sings, “Brighten Up the 
Corner Where You Are.” 


He was pleased. 


R. O. Ticmos. 


Poor Richard, the Salesman 


Wise old Ben Franklin, we are told, started 
out as a printer. He was also a publisher, an 
inventor, an electrician, and history makes it 
plain that as a statesman he was about as good 
as they come. Nobody seems to have men- 
tioned it before, but Ben Franklin’s repertoire 
might be increased to the extent of declaring 
him to have been a salesman. 

Read this bit of salesmanship wisdom from the 
pen of Poor Richard and then let your imagina- 
tion picture your friend Benjamin leaning over 
a life insurance prospect’s desk quietly per- 
suading the hesitating one that from every con- 
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ceivable viewpoint the signing of that applica- 
tion is absolutely the right thing to do. 

“The way to convince another is to state your 
case moderately and accurately, and then 
scratch your head or shake it a little and say 
that that is the way it seems to you, but that, of 
course, you may be mistaken about it; which 
causes your listener to receive what you say, 
and, like as not, turn about and try to convince 
you of it, since you are in doubt; but if you go 
at him with a tone of positiveness and arro- 
gance you only make an opponent of him.” 
Fidelity Field Man. 


Trade 





Mark of Western Union Life 


A short time ago the Western Union Life of 
Spokane, Wash., offered a prize of $1000 for 
the best design for a trade mark for itself, the 
competition being open to the world. The 
result proved that home industry won out, as 
the prize was awarded to Stuart Morris, art 


manager of the Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, 





PO ncicri ea os westerns Oe 
There were submitted 1438 designs from 
every State and Territory of the United States, 


Wash. 
all the provinces of Canada and ten foreign 
countries. ‘ 
The design, which 
is symbolic of home unity lifted above and 
protected against material want through the 
agency of life insurance. Its component parts 
are mother and children, emblematic of home 
unity, turbulent waters representing the menace 
want, masculine hand denoting 


is reproduced herewith, 


of material 
strength and protection, while the setting sun 
typifies the terrain covered by the company. 
The design is strong, simple, distinctive and 
conveys at a glance the purpose of life insur- 


ance. 





Western and Southern Life Changes 

The Western and Southern Life of Cincinnati 
will make several important changes, to be ef- 
fective as of January 1. It is revising its in- 
dustrial rates so as to increase the benefits on 
the 20-payment and whole-life plans. A neW 
clause will be attached to all industrial policies 
providing full immediate benefit in case of ac- 
cident and of permanent disability, whereby the 
company pays one-half of the amount of insur- 
ance, payable at death at the time of disability 
and the remaining half in paid-up insurance. 
The clause covering this feature is as follows: 

Should the death of the insured occur from 
accident at any time after the date and delivery 
of this policy, the full amount of insurance pro- 
vided herein will be paid, subject to the condi- 
tions of this policy. aiF 

If, while this policy is in full force and effect 
and no premium payment is in arrears more than 
four weeks, the insured shall lose by severance 
poth hands or both feet, or one hand and one 
foot, or lose permanently the sight of both eyes, 
one-half of the amount of insurance which then 
would be payable if death had occurred from 
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cause other than accident shall be paid imme- 
diately, upon receipt by the company of due 
proof of such loss, and upon surrender of this 
policy. Thereafter, no further premium pay- 
ments will be required and the company will 
issue a non-participating paid-up policy provid- 
ing for payment of the remaining one-half of 
the amount of insurance at the end of twenty 
years from the date of this policy or at the 
prior death of the insured. 

In its ordinary department, the Western and 
Southern is adding three new policies. 

North American Union of Chicago 

The North American Union, a Chicago fra- 
ternal, has been absorbed by the Fraternal Aid 
Union of Lawence, Kan., which reinsured all its 
business. The North American Union has rein- 
sured a number of other fraternals within the 
past few years, taking over the Knights and 
Ladies of Honor of Indiana recently. The 
combined membership will be 120,000, with in- 
surance in force of $140,000,000. The Kansas In- 
surance Department stipulates that the entire 
expense of the merger and of the handling of the 
business of the North American Union for the 
next twenty-two months must be kept within the 
expense fund collections on North American 
Union certificates during that period. None of 
the officers of the North American Union will 
go with the Fraternal Aid Union, except Fred- 
erick Nunemaker, who will be on the advisory 
board. 

National Association Campaign 

The result of the campaign for new members 
inaugurated by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters for the month of November in 
President John Newton Russell in- 
enrollment by 500 and probably 


honor of 
creased the 
more. 

This is splendid work on the part of the mem- 
bers of twenty-nine of the local associations, as 
the time for preparatory work was very limited 
and President Russell will deeply appreciate the 
compliment. 

Up to the present writing the returns for the 
month of November total 479 ‘“‘paid-for’’ new 
members, 

Inter-Southern Life Appointments 

President James R. Duffin, of the Inter-South- 
ern Life of Louisville, has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. L. Offut as manager for North- 
ern Indiana, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
to be effective as of January 1. 

J. H. Barr has also been appointed to act as 
city manager for Louisville, Tenn., and vicinity, 
to become effective January 1. 


Minnesota Mutual Appointments 
Willard O. Clough has been appointed man- 
ager for Northeastern Nebraska for the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life of St. Paul. Other recent 
appointments announced by the company are 
J. C. Gipe of Rockford, Ill., who has taken 
charge of Western Illinois territory, with head- 
quarters at Peoria, and Arthur C. Harrover, who 
is representing the Minnesota Mutual in West- 
etn Montana, with headquarters at Butte. 
Fraternal Actuarial Association 
A new fraternal mortality table is to be com- 
piled, according to action taken by the Fraternal 
Actuarial Association, which met at the Hotel 
Astor last week. The association was formed 
at the annual meeting of the National Fraternal 
Congress. At last week’s session, George Dyre 
Eldridge was elected president, W. P. Coler sec- 
retary, and S. H. Pipe, treasurer. 

















A LIFE INSURANCE SUGGESTION 


Mamma, who is old Santa Claus- 
What loves us little boys 

And comes around on Christmas Eve 
All loaded down with toys? 


Does he live way up in the sky 
And come down with the snow, 

Or does he live like other folks 
Down on the earth below. 


I'll bet my daddy knows him well, 
‘Cause Santy seemed to know . 

That what / wanted was a sled. 
Guess daddy told him so! 


But, mamma, what makes Santa Claus 
Forget poor little Jim 

Just ‘caus his daddy's here no more! 
Don’t Santy think of him? 


Jim says “there ain’t no Santy Claus” 
Not since his daddy died. 

And when I showed him my new sled, 
Jim just set down and cried. 


This made me feel so awful bad 
/ had to ery some, too, 

And then I says to little Jim, 

" “There'll be a sled for you.” 


And so to-night when he’s asleep 
His ma I'll go to see, 
And say I’ve fetched a sled for Jim 


Like Santa gave to me. 


| betcha Jim won't cry no more 
When he gets out of bed 

And finds ahangin’ on his door 
That brand new yeller sled. 


ut, mamma, spose my daddy died 
And left just me and you! 

Would Santy Claus treat us that way ? 
Would he forget us, too? 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR gl 


Total Business in Japan in 1915 
The undermentioned is the present status of 
the life insurance business in Japan as it stood 
at the end of 1915, together with the statement 
of business done during the same year: 


1. Number of companies.......... 40 
2. New business in 1915........... Y 196,338,587 
3. Assurances in force at end of 

m EP Ses cutewoacecdaawes 1 ,083,257,171 
4. (Gain in assurances in force over 

PROTON SONS 68s bcs cavee dese 20,029,961 
5. Premium income for 1915...... 42,597,323 
6. Total income for 1915........... 54,418,304 
7. Claims paid in 1915............ 11,874,463 
8. Expenses of management jn 1915 12,091,683 


9. Total reserve at end of 1915.... 162,040,005 
10. Assets at end of 1915 188,332,528 


Besides the above the business of the four 
foreign life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Japan is reported as follows by the 
Government Insurance Bureau. The figures 
are for 1914, those for 1915 not yet being 
published by the Government : 


1. New business in 1914.......... Y 6,561,983 
2. Assurances in force at end of E , 

WUE” Dixceccade csedidenateds 51,880,237 
3. Gain in assurances in force over 

RROWIOUNS WORE. ov ccccackunecat 
4. Premium income for 1914 
5. Claims paid for 1914 


677 MY 
3,062,685 


753,473 


Martin T. Ford Agency Writes Two 
Million 

The Martin T. Ford agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society opened 1916 by winning 
a three-months’ contest with the Prosser & 
Homans agency. Mr. Ford then launched a 
general campaign which, together with a Sep- 
tember rally in honor of his birthday, carried 
the agency beyond the two million mark before 
October 31. 

For many years Mr. Ford was distinctly a per- 
sonal producer. His yearly production averaged 
200 to 250 applications and in one year he per- 
sonally wrote 300 applications. In 1910 he de- 
termined to build an agency, picking men with- 
out previous life insurance experience and train- 
ing them along lines followed successfully by 
himself. He made no secret of the fact that he 
expected to create one of the largest and most 
effective agencies in the metropolitan district. 
His particular ambition was to build up an 
organization capable of producing two million of 
insurance annually. That he has succeeded is 
evidenced by the agency’s production for the 
first ten months of 1916. 


- Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
The largest and most successful meeting ever 
held by the Association of Life 
Counsel took place at New York last week. A 


Insurance 


large number of new members were elected at 
the session, which lasted in all two days, con- 
cluding with a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

At the business meeting a number of interest- 
ing papers dealing with the legal side of life in- 
surance were read and discussed. 

William Bro Smith of the Travelers was 
elected president of the association, and W. J. 
Tully of the Metropolitan Life was chosen as 
secretary. 


Receiver for Pension Mutual Life 
Joseph H. Thompson, of counsel for Lyndon 
1). Wood, president of the Pension Mutual Life 
of Pittsburg, has been named as receiver for 
the company. An action for a receiver for the 
Union Casualty of Philadelphia is also pending. 





ree 
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ASSOCI ATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


Tenth Annual Meeting Reviews a Decade of Business, Social and Economic 
Development 


LARGE ATTENDANCE 


FROM ALL STATES 


State Officials and Many Others Among Notable Attendance—Tax Resolution Adopted 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
closed its most successful annual meeting on 
Friday afternoon with the adoption of resolu- 
tions commending the good work of Robert Lynn 
Cox, who has been so active in the organiza- 
tion’s work during the past ten years. A reso- 
lution was also adopted approving the idea of 
a tax committee composed of five members 
from the American Life Convention, five from 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
and five State Insurance Commissioners. The 
resolution followed a _ suggestion made by 
Charles F. Coffin, president of the American Life 
Convention and vice-president of the State Life 
of Indianapolis, who was one of the speakers. 

At an executive session of the Association, 
held at the close of Friday morning’s public ses- 
sion, the executive committee was re-elected as 
follows: Louis F. Butler, Travelers; Jesse R. 
Clark, Union Central Life; George I. Cochran, 
Pacific Mutual Life; W. A. Day, Equitable, New 
York; Forrest F. Dryden, Prudential; Haley 
Fiske, Metropolitan; Alfred D. Foster, New 
Ongland Mutual; George E. Ide, Home Life; 
Charles A. Peabody, Mutual Life, New York, 

The resignation of Robert Lynn Cox as 
general counsel and manager of the Association 
was formally accepted. Pending the selection 
of a successor, Mr. Cox and Alfred Hurrell, 
associate general solicitor of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, were designated as a commit- 
tee to supervise the activities of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Cox will assume his new duties as 
a third vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company at the beginning of the 
year. 

POPULARIZING LIFE INSURANCE 

“Teach thrift and conserve life’ is the 
briefest summary that might be made of the 
remarks addressed by William A. Day, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of New York, as 
chairman of the association. Judge Day said 
that it is really the duty of the companies to 
“make the public know that life insurance 
companies not only have souls but that they 
are effectively devoted to the good and upbuild- 
ing of the nation.” He called attention to the 
expanding social service of life insurance, say- 
ing that ‘‘during the past ten years a wonder- 
ful advance has been made in nearly every line 
of insurance endeavor. Expenses have been 
materially curtailed and policy benefits and 
privileges have been increased. New ideas 
have taken root which promise to extend the 
benefits of life insurance to large numbers of 
people who heretofore have had no protection. 
Instead of operating in a narrow rut, many 
companies are now acting upon the conviction 
that educational power ought not lie dormant 
but should be used in every consistent way 
for the good of the service. They do not wait 
to be driven by public sentiment; they are 
searching honestly and diligently for opportuni- 
ties to enlarge their usefulness to the insured” 
and to the State.” 

The speaker is convinced that life insurance 


companies must no longer treat extravagance 
with indifference; extravagance frequently 
leads to excesses that result in ill-health. “It 
is not enough that we teach habits of thrift 
and saving by soliciting and selling life insur- 
ance protection, but an extra and permanent ef- 
fort might profitably be made to check the 
extraordinary wastefulness of our people indi- 
vidually and collectively.” 

Commenting on the need of co-operation and 
organization of life insurance companies for 
mutual protection and for safeguarding the in- 
terests of the policyholders, Judge Day spoke 
of the influence of the association in directing 
constructive legislation and combating danger- 
ous Measures. He mentioned social insurance 
as a present-day issue and condemned the pro- 
posed law of the American Association for La- 
bor Legislation. Of the course life companies 
should take, Judge Day said: Personally, I 
should favor a form of compulsory health in- 
surance, providing it is justly and wisely 
worked out as to division of cost and other 
features. Some rational and workable means 
should be devised, and doubtless will be, to re- 
lieve classes not otherwise able to provide ne- 
cessary relief for themselves. Compulsion 
should, however, only be used where voluntary 
means cannot be made to serve. Even most 
ardent advocates of this plan will see the 
danger of hasty action. There are many difficul- 
ties to be faced. Care must be taken that the 
possible evils may not overbalance or neu- 
tralize the good to be attained. It is a com- 
plex problem the solution of which calls for 
clear vision and high statesmanship. However, 
our views may differ as to the wisdom of the 
proposals; it does seem clearly our duty to give 
heed to the development of the movement and 
to assist in guiding it aright.” 


THE LATE GROVER CLEVELAND 


Senator Hoke Smith knew Grover Cleveland 
from the days of his earliest political activi- 
ties in Erie County, New York, where he.won 
such public confidence as to become the chief 
executive of Buffalo. His career as a reform 
leader and fearless prosecutor and administra- 
tor of justice were proved by his many acts 
while mayor of Buffalo. All this and more 
of the life of the late erstwhile President of 
the United States were touched upon with a 
feeling of the personal association between the 
speaker, Senator Smith himself and the object 
of his eulogy. Senator Smith told of the many 
acts of President Cleveland, illustrating by way 
of anecdote a few instances which revealed Mr. 
Cleveland as a man of strong mind and tireless 
energy, faithful and courageous to the last in 
any responsibility. It was this character that 
won the confidence of the entire nation. It was 
small wonder, therefore, that such a man as 
Grover Cleveland should, in his later years, 
have been called upon to guide the affairs of 
the life insurance companies after the up- 
heaval of 1906. -He was the man who could act 





Thursday 


as the ambassador to the public and restore 
to the companies the confidence to which they 
were entitled. George F. Parker, biographer 
and personal friend of Mr. Cleveland, said that 
nothing in the latter’s life had ever given him 
more genuine satisfaction than his relations 
with life insurance. 


AMERICA FIRST IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Alfred Hurrell, associate general solicitor of 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
gave a “Fourth of July Oration,” for life in- 
surance, in which he said among other things: 


Figures are usually uninteresting. In this instance, 
however, their very magnitude compels attention and 
respect. They not only record the results of a great 
business as a business, but they sketch with accuracy 
a picture of the moral activities of our people in 
comforting relief to the oft-repeated charges of ma- 
terialism and selfishness made against them. There is 
in force in the United States, on residents therein at 
the present time, over twenty billions of legal reserve 
life insurance. In contrast with this, the insurance in 
force on the lives of the people of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Switzerland, Russia, Austro- 
Hungary, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand and Chile, on the last avail- 
able statistics, was less than sixteen and a half billions, 
Estimating liberally the insurance carried in countries 
not enumerated, it is apparent that the United States 
has more life insurance than is in force elsewhere 
on the globe. At the end of 1915 the actual in- 
surance carried in American life insurance companies 
was twenty-two billion, seven hundred million, but 
some of this is carried on citizens of foreign countries. 
In the ten years from 1905 to 1915 the insurance in 
force in American companies increased just short of 
ten billions of dollars. The increase now is at the 
rate of over a billion of insurance a year. 

EACH CITIZEN’S SHARE 

The per capita insurance in force at the end of 1905 
in this country was $159; at the end of last year it 
was $227. In 1905 in England it was $103, and at the 
end of 1913 it was $162. Germany’s per capita in 
1905 was $43; in 1914 it was $60. France only in- 
creased its per capita from $19 in 1906 to $31 in 1912. 
Italy had $6 in 1903, and by 1914 this had increased to 
but $7 per person. So it is seen that, compared with 
the other principal nations, not only is our per capita 
higher, but it had a steady annual increase over those 
countries in the years preceding the outbreak of the 
war. 

It is to be noted also that while the population of this 
country increased during the past ten years approxi- 
mately twenty per cent, the insurance per capita in- 
creased approximately forty-three per cent. During 
that time the increase in life insurance assets kept pace 
with the increase in our total national wealth, each in- 
creasing approximately ninety per cent. 


Mr. Hurrell pointed out that life insurance 
was a potent factor in the development of 4 
broader humanitarianism and a sincere spirit 
of altruism. Life insurance has also taught 
thrift—taught people to take thought for the 
morrow. By its billions of invested assets life 
insurance has contributed untold value to s0- 
ciety in the development of industry and natu- 
ral resources. He touched upon the part that 
insurance companies would necessarily take in 
the event of such a national catastrophe as 4 
war—wherein large sums of money would be 
called to finance the issues. With their billions 
of trust funds the companies and their policy- 
holders would prove to be important elements 
in matters of preparedness. He said further: 

While it is well to note how life insurance strength- 
ens the national arm, preparedness for peace presents a 


more attractive subject. The seeking for profitable a" 
safe investments for the policyholders’ money auto 
maticaliy promotes industrial progress and defensive 
preparation. The money for both will be forthcoming 
if the security be adequate and the interest rate sat! 
factory. Finance, though an all important factor ' 
the development of the business, is and will remain 4 
separate science. The element which makes America 
first in life insurance is found in the service whieh 
it renders to the people and in the quick intelligence 
with which the executives of our companies recognize 
and remedy defects in that service and anticipate the 
demands of changing conditions and rapid development. 


Not least of the services rendered by life in- 
surance companies have been traceable to the 
keen competition existing between the private 
companies, which have made every effort (? 
liberalize their policies so that the best po* 
sible offers are made to policyholders. 
development of income and group insurance are 


The 
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notable developments of more recent accom- 
plishment that are among the many increasing 
services of private companies to their policy- 
holders and to society as a whole. 

As to the future, Mr. Hurrell said that there 
is much to do and mu¢h that can be done by in- 
creasing the number of persons benefiting by 
insurance, and also increasing the benefits of 
those who are now insured. He remarked that 
during the past ten years, despite the fact that 
the purchasing power of money has steadily de- 
clined, the cost of insurance has cheapened— 
a dollar will buy more insurance to-day than 
ten years ago. In closing his remarks, the 
speaker said: 


In a word, then, and broadly speaking, the para- 
mount duty of the future is to continue to do all we 
have been doing only to do it better—to carry our 
service to the ultimate, to be so thorough in our work, 
so sound in our methods, that our very efficiency in 
keeping America first in life insurance will be recog- 
nized as a signal patriotic accomplishment. 

The American home is still the finest institution of 
this land. The little red school house with what it 
implies has stood since the early days as the comple- 
ment of that home. The desire for the integrity of 
these is perhaps the passion which is most deeply 
rooted in the hearts of American men and women. 
‘The successful appeal of our business acts necessarily to 
strengthen that passion and give it practical direction. 
The figures from the combined statements of our life 
insurance companies—dry reading though they some- 
times are—do indicate whither as a nation we are 
tending; and as the years roll on, the rise or fall in 
the ratio of insurance in force will have its place in 
any well-considered forecast of our destiny. 


OUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 

The American people have been so busily oc- 
cupied with their own growth and development 
during the past fifty years that they have paid 
little or no attention to the activities of the in- 
habitants of the vast and expensive territory 
across the northern border line. Herbert C. 
Cox, president of the Canada Life of Toronto, 
in talking on the subject ‘‘A Decade of Business 
in Canada,’”’ reviewed briefly the history of the 
Dominion from 1867 to the present time. He 
drew a sort of parallel between the economic 
growth of Canada and that of the United 
States. 

Speaking of life insurance, Mr. Cox said that 
the business had shown remarkable strides 
during the last ten years. Among the factors 
which had influenced this growth were the 
Life Officers Association, organized with ob- 
jects similar to those of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, and the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada, the agents’ or- 
ganaization. 

The speaker pointed out the relation of life 
insurance to the railroad industry and spoke of 
the high investment quality of securities of- 
fered by Canadian enterprises, making a brief 
mention of the distribution of those invest- 
ments. 

In connection with the European war, Mr. 
Cox said that the insurance companies had 
taken an active part in the financing of the war 
for the British Empire by subscribing to many 
of the loans. He also said that the mortality 
experience of the companies from the war was 
not a cause of much concern, as the actual war 
losses were only 13.3 per cent of the expected 
on the total business of the companies for the 
year 1915. The gross war claims amount to ap- 
proximately .134 of one per cent of the mean 
Canadian insurance in force, which is the 
equivalent of about thirteen cents on each $1000 
policy. 

Mr. Cox said, in part: 

The effect of these reforms, many of them initiated 


at the beginning of the last decade, was very marked. 
Lapses decreased, and for the year 1907 the net gain 


in business in force of all Canadian companies was 47 
per cent, as compared with 34 per cent the year be- 


fore. ‘this excellent showing continued, the percent- 


age in succeeding years, 1907, 1908 and 1909, rising to 
50, 53 and 55 per cent, respectively, and there has 
been no loss of momentum up to the present time. 
When agents and companies cease their destructive 
tactics and employ their energies constructively, the 
general result cannot but be favorable. It is unques- 
tionable that these important changes conduced to the 
companies securing more business, the agents more in- 
come, and the general public more satisfaction. ; 

Up to that time life insurance, which through fifty 
long years had struggled to secure its share of atten 
tion, could muster for all companies a total of only 
$102,000,000 assets, with $400,000,000 as the total in 
surance in force. ; 

in the past ten years our companies have made an 
increase in total assets of 170 per cent and an increase 
in business in force of 109 per cent. The almost 
trebling of our assets and doubling of insurance in 
force within this limited space is the greatest possible 
tribute tu the improvement in methods to which I have 
referred. The fact that only four new companies 
entered the field during the decade, raising the total 
from twenty-two to twenty-six, ‘indicates that it was 
this improvement rather than an increase in the num 
ber ot companies operating which accounted ‘for the 
better record. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Robert Lynn Cox, general manager and coun- 
sel of the association, opened the afternoon 
session by announcing the appointment of the 
committee on resolutions, which was made up 
of George I. Cochrane, president Pacific Mutual 
Life, Los. Angeles, as chairman; Herbert M. 
Woollen, president American Central Life, In- 
dianapolis; Herbert C. Cox, president Canada 
Life, Toronto; A. L. Key, vice-president Volun- 
teer State Life, Chattanooga, and Alfred D. 
Foster, president New England Mutual Life, 
Boston. 

Immediately after this announcement, E, E. 
Rittenhouse, commissioner of public service and 
conservation of the Equitable Life of New 
York, was introduced as the first speaker at the 
afternoon session. His subject was ‘“‘The Rela- 
tionship of Life Insurance to National Physical 
Preparedness.’’ In responding, Mr. Rittenhouse 
pointed out that one of the essentials of physi- 
cal well being as it relates to the people as a 
whole. The movement for extending and en- 
larging the army and navy of this country is 
one that necessarily calls for a development of 
the physical man who is fit to enter the work 
of the army and navy. 

Mr. Rittenhouse aroused a good deal of in- 
terest in his keen analysis of the American man 
as a physical being. He pointed out the changed 
conditions in living and of life which had 
brought about many differences in the makeup 
of the average man to-day as compared with the 
average of a few years ago, when a large part 
of life was spent in outdoor activity. The 
enormous increase in the number of persons en- 
joying indoor activity, said Mr. Rittenhouse, is 
having a very marked effect on the vitality of 
the American people. 

The speaker urged the life insurance compa- 

that will 
Much could 


nies to participate in movements 


bring about better physical beings. 
be accomplished by making use of the medical 
examination of applicants and policyholders to- 
ward the conservation of life. The principal 
points made by Mr. Rittenhouse are sum- 
marized as follows: 

The call for national physical preparedness of the 
individual is urgent. The relation of life insurance to 
this problem is intimate and direct. : 

The evidence of declining physical endurance of the 
American people emphasizes the need for action. _ 

A marvelous increase has occurred in wealth, in time- 
saving and labor-saving devices which have radically 
changed the living habits of a vast number of people. 

Physical exertion has materially declined, while the 
per capita intake of food has increased—much of it 
overrich and injurious ; 

A sudden demand for physical exertion finds the 
average individual easily winded, weak and_ flabby 
muscled, joints stiffened by disuse—he is lacking in 
both agility and endurance. Lay, 

The mortality rate from the wear and tear of life is 
abnormally gaining. The low-powered or sub-standard 
group of our population is apparently increasing. 

To check this vital waste is an imperative national 
duty. 
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Life insurance is a mighty educational institution. 
It has changed the saving habits of millions of people. 
It can also favorably influence their health habits by a 
permanent educational effort. 

It should stand ready to help to the limit of prudent 
expenditure. It would have the approval of the policy- 
holders and the public. 

For this would be a noble task, a glorious human 
service, and the highest form of enlightened selfish- 
ness. 

We can more fully appreciate this when we con- 
centrate upon the almost forgotten truth that— 

National liberty rests upon national vitality. 

Upon the health and. physical stamina of our people 
depend the safety and existence of the State, the con- 
tinued advance of our civilization and the perpetuity 
of our face. . 

STATE'S 


RELATION TO BUSINESS 


Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
in New York State, was the next speaker. He 
was introduced by Chairman Day, who paid 
high tribute to Superintendent Phillips as a 
State official and as a man. Mr. Phillips grace- 
fully responded with his assigned paper ‘‘What 
Next in the State’s Relation to Business Enter- 
prise?’ The speaker alluded to the constitu- 
tional government of the United States, which 
provides for the preservation and conservation 
of individual life, rights and property. He said 
that he believed in State regulation of public 
and quasi-public utilities; he favored State reg- 
ulation of insurance; but as for State operation 
or ownership of any business enterprise which 
is the product of human endeavor, he could not 
countenance. The speech was loudly applauded 
and highly endorsed by the large audience. In 
part, it was as follows: 


It would be interesting, if | had time, to compare 
the actual results of private or corporation-managed 
enterprises with those operated by European govern- 
ments. For example, if we compare the average 
freight rates prevailing upon railroads in this country 
with those of the State-owned railroads of several of 
the European countries we will find that we have here 
the cheapest freight service of any country in the 
world. Reliable | statistics show that the average 
freight rate in this country at the present time is ap- 
proximately .74 of a cent per ton per mile. In Ger- 
many the rate is 1.41 cents, while in France the 
average rate is 1.39 cents; Austria, 1.45 cents, and in 
Denmark three times higher than the American average 
freight rate. The service given to the public by the 
\merican railway system is far superior in every re- 
spect to that rendered by the railroads of the coun- 
tries which I have mentioned. Passenger rates are 
also correspondingly higher, with a vastly inferior 
service. It costs $11.04 to ride on a State-managed 
express train from Berlin to Hamburg and return, a 
distance of 356 miles, while, on the other hand, you 
can make a return trip between New York and Wash- 
ington, covering a greater distance, on the _ best- 
equipped train in the world at a cost of $10. Like 
wise, these same statistics show that the cost of opera- 
tion in proportion to the service rendered is consid- 
erably higher, while the wages paid to the employees of 
State-managed railroads. of Europe are less than fifty 
per cent received by the railway employees in this 
country. 

We have, therefore, an actual demonstration of the 
State’s operation of the greatest of all the public 
utilities in existence, and Cited ee if he correctly 
analyzes the facts, must concede that, for efficiency 
and economy of operation, there is no comparison 
with the railroads of this country, operated by cor- 
porate management under governmental regulation 
There is a’ similar situation regarding the State-man- 
aged telephone and telegraph systems 
STATE INSURANCE ANID) INSURANCE COST 

{t might not be out of place to allude to the fact that 
State insurance by some of the old countries has not 
materially reduced its actual cost or given to the in- 
sured increased benefits or greater privileges where 
the government has failed to make contributions from 
the public treasury. I might also say in passing that 
monopolistic State insurance, whenever attempted in 
this country, has not been a “howling success.” Our 
governmental machinery, highly adapted to perform 
all the functions necessary to carry out the purposes 
for which a free State exists, is not suited nor can it 
he readily adjusted to undertake the control and man 
agement of business enterprises. The development and 
success of these depend upon economic and not politi- 
cal principles. In a popular government like ours, 
where the people have the right at frequent intervals 
to change administrative policies, it is utterly impos- 
sible to secure that efficiency of management so essen- 
tial to the development of a great business. There is 
no continuity of policy, no unlimited tenure of office. 
Neither can continuous executive management be_se- 
cured by the application of Civil Service rules, Civil 
Service can never be applied to the administrative 
heads, for the obvious reason that the people, through 
frequent elections, are constantly changing their repre- 
sentatives and chief executives. The Civil Service 
Commissioners are naturally the appointees of the ad- 
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ministration in power. It is utterly impossible to 
enumerate the harmful effects to the operation of a 
large business concern on account of administrative 
inefficiency of State management. * * * 
THOUGHTS OF THE FUTURE 

A few years ago it would have been regarded as a 
waste of time to seriously consider these socialistic 
proposals, Let us not be deceived as to their real 
meaning, or fail to realize their true import. Theit 
adoption would mark the beginning of the establish- 
ment of a scialistic State, under which all rights of the 
individual are subordinated. In my judgment, the 
\merican people have not yet reached a point where 
they are willing to relinquish to the State or Federal 
government the right to perform these new functions, 
which really have their origin in the monarchial gov 
ernments of the Old World. They are unwilling to 
surrender to the State these rights which they them- 
selves have exercised for more than a century and for 
which innumerable sacrifices have been endured. The 
exercise by the State of these functions will, in the 
last analysis, destroy in the citizen individual initiative 
and the incentive to thrift and industry. Is there no 
longer to be an incentive for the individual to employ 
the genius and the talents with which he is endowec 
to exercise his own initiative, to forge ahead and bet- 
ter his own condition, stimulated. by the thought that 
he is to enjoy to the fullest extent the reward of his 
own effortst The State now properly furnishes him an 
education, but if it is to provide for him in sickness, 
protect him from misfortune and distress so long as 
he lives, what becomes of that inborn desire, yes, am- 
bition, if you please, lodged in the heart of every 
human being to rise above his fellows, and, if possible, 
succeed where others have failed? Tet us take heed, 
in our overzealousness to legislate for the collective 
public welfare, that we do not suppress, or even dis- 
courage, this cherished instinct of every individual, 
which for over a century in this land of equal oppor- 
tunity has been his chief inspiration for nobler deeds 
and greater accomplishments. 


SCIENCE OR SENTIMENT IN SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 

Frank H. Bethell, a member of the commit- 
tee on pensions of New York city and vice- 
president of the New York Telephone Company, 
deltvered a paper on “Science or Sentiment in 
Social Insurance—Which?’’ Mr. Bethell spoke 
of the general inefficiency of government at- 
tempts at business, with special attention to 
the various State and municipal pension sys- 
tems which have in almost every instance 
proved financially unsound. ‘‘Large privileges, 
small resources, and the lack of adjustment be- 
tween the two’ have caused the difficulties of 
most of the systems and promise to bring dis- 
aster to many existing similar institutions 
other than those enumerated in the brief but 
telling history given below: 


The Teachers’ Retirement Fund of New Jersey, es- 
tablished in 1896, required increased income in 1899, 
in 1903 and in 1906. : ; f 

The system in Porto Rico, established in 1898, was 
abandoned in 1905. : ; 

The Boston system, established in 1900, encountered 
deficiencies in 1914. — ; ; 

The Indianapolis Fund, established in 1907, met 
financial difficulties in 1914. ; 

The Maryland Fund, established in 1908, had to in- 
crease its resources in 1912 and 1914. 

The Virginia system, established in 1910, had to re- 
duce its pensions as early as 1912. 

‘Vhe Cincinnati Fund, established in 1911, had to re 
duce its pensions in 1914, 

The Illinois system, established in 1915, encountered 
a legislative investigation in the same year. 

Municipal pension systems have been found, upon in- 
telligent investigation, to lay _— the city or State 
\ burden too heavy to bear. I doubt if any insurance 
company on earth would undertake to underwrite a 
single one of these pension systems. But that does not 
mean that such systems must be abolished, It means 
that science-must be applied to the question of making 
them sound. 

Mr. Bethell then pointed out the need of 
study and sound thought in the social insurance 
movement in which many backers desire to take 
the business of insurance out of the private 
companies and place it in the hands of the 
State, where it is doomed to failure, even 
though claims might be paid by general tax 
levies. 

The meeting then adjourned until Friday 


morning. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
Chairman Day opened the meeting on Fri- 
day by introducing John N. Willys, president of 
the Willys-Overland Company, automobile 


manufacturers. Mr. Willys is widely known to 
insurance men, as he is one of the large patrons 
of life insurance, carrying something in the 
neighborhood of $1,500,000. 

The title of Mr. Willys’ address was ‘‘Ameri- 
can Business Initiative in Relation to National 
Progress.’’ Mr. Willys pointed out the remark- 
able growth of the automobile industry in the 
United States and touched upon the influence 
the motor car has had on all life, commercial 
and social. He alluded to the part that auto- 
mobiles have played in the European war, cit- 
ing particular instances in which the tide of 
battle was turned by the use of modern motor 
trucks. 

All this progress in the automobile industry 
has been accomplished as the result of indivi- 
dual effort and initiative, the automobile busi- 
ness being free from interference by the govern- 
ment. 


A STUDY OF CANCER 


The next speaker was Arthur Hunter, actu- 
ary of the New York Life, who presented a thor- 
ough paper on the subject “Is Cancer Either 
Contagious or Hereditary?’’ Mr. Hunter stated 
that during the last fifteen years there has 
been an increase of nearly thirty per cent in 
the mortality from cancer, the rate being 81 
per 100,000 of population in 1915, as against 63 
per 100,000 of population in 1900. Although 
some of this increase is probably due to more 
accurate diagnosis by physicians and greater 
care by registration officials in making out re- 
ports; there is small doubt that there has been 
a real increase in the death rate from cancer, 
although the extent of that increase cannot be 
determined. It is noticeable that of the 80,000 
deaths from this dreaded disease in 1915 one- 
half, or 40,000, occurred among persons less than 
sixty years of age, entailing an approximate 
economic loss of $100,000,000. 

There has been a vast amount of 
work in this search of the causes and possible 
cure for this disease, although there has not 
yet been any certain cure discovered. Mr. 
Hunter concluded that from the statistical evi- 
dence now available, cancer is not hereditary. 
Likewise the prevalent fears of those who have 
seen deaths from cancer in their own families 
or in close friends that the disease is trans- 
mitted by contagion have little justification as 
observed from a study of the facts. 
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SAVINGS BANKS AND INSURANCE 

Under the title of ‘‘Interests in Common of 
Savings Institutions and Life Insurance Com- 
panies,’’ George E. Edwards, president of the 
Savings Bank Section, American Bankers As- 
sociation, and president of the Dollar Savings 
Bank of New York, delivered an interesting 
paper setting forth reasons for co-operation be- 
tween two institutions with essentially the 
same object—that of protecting the home— 
which represent, with allowance for duplica- 
tion, approximately 50,000,000, or one-half of 
the American people.’’ Mr. Edwards treated his 
subject under the following headings: Some 
aspects of savings bank life insurance; A co- 
operative movement begun in the Middle West 
for the promotion of life insurance; A power- 
ful nationwide thrift; The necessity for protect- 
ing certain security holdings of savings banks 
and life insurance companies. Under the first 
heading he mentioned the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Bank Insurance plan, which was not emi- 
nently successful from a life insurance stand- 
point, but served a very good purpose by ad- 
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vertising life insurance which, in the end, really 
benefited the life companies. 

The advertising campaign of the savings 
banks, which inaugurated a publicity scheme for 
life insurance last year, proved most popular 
and effective for both the banks and the insur- 
ance companies. In conclusion, the speaker 
said: 

My thought is that we should recognize our interests 
in common; we should see the necessity for co-opera- 
tion; we should at all times endeavor to further the 
interests of each community throughout the United 
States by getting in touch with the individual through 
selling him life insurance and encouraging him to 
open a Savings account, thus teac hing him to conserve} 
thus materially furthering economic preparedness and 
national progress—the theme of this excellent meeting 
in the next decade. 


STATE JOBS AND TAX BURDENS 
The proposed health insurance bill, which is 
to be introduced in a number of State legisla- 
tures this winter, came in for a strong condem- 
nation at the hands of William G. Curtis, presi- 
dent of the National Casualty Company of De- 
troit. Among other things, he said: 


Under such a scheme as this compulsory health bill, 
the tax burden would increase tremendously, In pre- 
paring the accompanying charts from which the figures 
read in this paper are quoted, we have endeavored to 
get information from authoritative and wholly de 
pendable sources. It is to be regretted that some 
State secretaries can’t tell you how many employees 
those States have or where you can find out. Some 
State treasurers or comptrollers can’t tell you the 
amount of personal and realty tax for State purposes. 
The same is true with city clerks and treasurers, but 
in all such cases we have given the State or city the 
benefit of the doubt in order to be conservative, be 
cause the tax item is startling. 

In preparing figures of loss and cost we have used 
only the bases of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation; that is: loss through sickness, nine days 
each per wage-earner, at $2 per day. Cost of com 
pulsory health insurance per wage-earner, $24 per year. 
Contribution of employer, 40 per cent; of the State, 2u 
per cent; of employee, 40 per cent. 

New York, with its 4,000,000 wage-earners, sustains 
a wage loss through sickness of $72,000,000 per year. 
Compulsory health insurance will cost in New York 
$96,000,000 per year. The State contributes 20 per 
ceat, plus the cost for its 27,000 covered employees, 
plus the cost of the Commission’s expenses; total, 
$20,800,000. The State tax on real and personal prop 
erty for 1915 was $20,000,000; therefore, the increase 
in the State tax would be 104 per cent. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES AND TAXES 

Thomas Sewall Adams, professor of Political 
Economy at Yale University, discussed the sub- 
ject of taxation and public expenditures. He 
said that public expenditures had increased 
much more rapidly than population during the 
past decade, with the result that extremely 
burdensome taxation was imposed on the peo- 
ple. Considering the taxation of life insurance, 
the speaker cited the accompanying table, on 
which he made the following comments: 


It is not easy to select the most appropriate basis 
upon which either to levy insurance taxes or to measure 
their comparative burden, And, accordingly several sets 
of ratios are presented. Measured against premium 
income or against insurance in force, the taxes, fees 
and licenses paid by insurance companies were highe 
in 1912-13 than in 1902-03. Measured against admitted 
assets or payments to policyholders, they were lower in 
1912-13 than in 1902-03. As the relative burden of 
general taxes and expenses seems to have fallen, it is 
reasonably safe to conclude that the average taxpayer 
fared better than the average insurance company in 
that interval. Since 1912, however, insurance taxes 
seem to have fallen according to every basis, while in 
those later years the average taxpayer, I believe, has 
haa to pay an increased levy. ‘This statement rests 
chiefly upon general information not included in the 
statistics, but it is borne out by the rate of taxes paid 
by insurance companies upon their real estate, a figuré 
which signifies more, perhaps, in connection with gen 
eral taxation than in connection with insurance taxa- 
tion. The rate paid by insurance companies upon their 
real estate was a trifle less in 1912 than in 1902, thus 
bearing out the census statistics applicable to the 
average taxpayer; but after 1912 the rate on real 
estate rose rapidly and was higher in 1915 than in an: 
other year covered by the table. 

It appears, therefore, that in very recent years the 
burden of insurance taxation has not increased as 
much as that of other taxes. This comparative leniency 
of treatment reflects, I believe, a widening appreciation 
of the facts that the insurance business has been over 
taxed in the past, and that, as conducted to-day, it is 
in an unusual degree affected with a public interest. 
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lhe widespread discussion which followed the Arm- 
strong investigation and the activities of associations 
such as this, have clearly brought about a better under- 
standing. Not only the general public, but insurance 
men as well, appreciate more keenly the quasi-public 
nature of their calling, and, despite Federal income 
taxes, this better understanding is reflected in the tax 
bill of the insurance company. Thos who doubt this 
statement should remember these facts: Insurance 
taxes are predominantly State taxes. During the 
period under discussion there has been an unprece- 
dented increase in State taxation. For the first time 
probably since the Civil War, State expenditures have 
increased more rapidly than either Federal or munici- 
pal expenditures. What would have been the fate of 
insurance companies in such an expansion of State 
taxation if the spirit and temper which existed prior 
to the Armstrong investigation had continued to pre- 
vail? 
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champion of the rights of policyholder, and to him, and 
not to the company management, the policyholder looks, 
and has the right to look, for protection and guidance; 
and to him, as to no life insurance executive, will the 
legislator give ear and attention; and any argument 
or appeal made to the policyholders by company 
executives, under the direction and leadership of the 
Insurance Commissioner, will always be more effective 

-will always be regarded as less selfish in character 
and purpose, and will always come more nearly ac- 
complishing the desired result. 

1 do not have the honor of being a member of the 
Presidents Association, and hence, from the stand- 
point of both right and propriety, I am barred from 
making motions or introducing resolutions. But, if | 
were a member, it would give me pleasure to introduce 
at this very decennial meeting a resolution taking the 
first step in providing for a tax committee or commis- 
sion of fifteen members, five of whom should be mem- 


AND COMBINED GOVERN 


GROWTH OF AD VALOREM TAXES (STATE AND _ LOCAL) 
MENTAL COST PAYMENTS (NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES) COM- 
PARED WITH GROWTH OF INSURANCE TAXES, FES AND LICENSE 
General Taxes and Expenditures 
Per Capita 
Insurance Companies (a) Ad Valorem Total Cost 
‘Taxes, Fees and Licenses Taxes Payments 
Per $100,000 of Per $1,000,000 of Real True Per er 
Estate Value $1,000 $1,000 
Taxes of All True True 
Payments per Taxable Value Value 
Pre- to Ad- Insur- $1,000 Property of All of All 
mium Policy- mitted ance of Value (b) Amount Taxable Amount Taxable 
Year Income holders Force (c) Property (d) Property 
PE orc ta 25s « $1,686 $3,210 3644 $12.86 $1,159 $9.22 $7.96 
1903. 1,703 3,466 659 11.98 1,196 $21.90 $18.31 
104... 5. 1,682 3,334 651 11.92 1,234 
Mas Rete 1,534 3,081 597 11.94 
i ae 1,689 3,288 651 12.90 
[| | eae ee 1,715 3,143 658 12.20 
1908. ... 1,900 3,271 720 13.10 
1909..... 1,795 2,919 675 13.96 
| 1,913 2,998 698 13.30 
(eee 2,026 3,103 732 13.34 
ae ae 2,054 2,901 721 12.85 1,836 13.91 7.58 
1913.. pore 1,908 2,861 666 13.60 1,911 33.33 17.70 
1914.. 1,911 2,910 664 14.35 
1915.. 1,911 2,798 660 15.16 


a. Data for insurance companies supplied by O. H. 
Boies, statistician of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

b. Figures for 1904 and 1912 from Wealth, Debt and 
Taxation, 1913, vol. I, p. 26. Figures for 1902, 1903 


Mr. Adams commented upon the waste of 
public funds, which he attributed primarily to 
‘indifference, and ignorance, the offspring of in- 
difference; ignorance of public work, its difficul- 
ties, its effects, its costs.’’ Another important 
factor is the diffusion of power and responsi- 
bility. A third cause is found in government 
ownership, which can largely be avoided by a 
continuance and furtherance of the policy as- 
sumed by most of the life insurance companies 
in taking the initiative and assuming a respon- 
sibility to the general public. As for remedies, 
Mr. Adams suggested that much could be ac- 
complished by publicity, but the facts must be 
reported. The budget system would prove of 
great value in this respect. Taxpayers’ associ- 
ations will be found a most valuable school in 


which to educate the people in the problems 
of public business. 
TEN YEARS’ TAX HARVEST 


Charles F. Coffin, president of the American 
Life Convention and vice-president of the State 
Life of Indianapolis, concluded the programme 
with a masterly address on taxation of life in- 
surance during the past ten years, showing that 
the decade had produced critical discussion; 
demonstrated the incorrect theory and practice; 
condemned excessive taxation; resulted in an in- 
crease in this unjust burden. During 1915 the 
total taxes paid by life insurance companies 
aggregated $14,251,735, while the total expenses 


of all insurance departments in the country 
amounted to only $1,360,000. Mr. Coffin said, in 
part: 


The natural, the logical leader in this work and in 
every other great movement which seeks to secure 
full and impartial justice to the policyholders and_ the 
beneficiaries of life insurance is the Insurance Com- 
missioner! The law has created him for that very 
purpose. 


He is, by statute, the natural and legally constituted 


and 1913 estimated by interpolation. 

c. Ibid, p, 751. 

d. Estimates by Starke M. Grogan, chief statistician, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. Proceed 
ings of the National Tax Association, vol. IX, p. 449. 


bers of the Presidents Association, five of whom should 
be members of the American Life Convention—these 
two organizations being the only national life insur- 
ciations including company executives as members— 
and the other five should be Insurance Commissioners. 

My resolution would provide that this committee 
should be requested to make a careful and detailed 
examination of all the existing laws in the United 
States, in Canada and in Europe, touching the subject 
of life insurance taxation; to examine the latest and 
best opinions of students of government, sociology and 
economic principles, touching the correct theory of the 
taxation of life insurance funds; and as a result of 
these investigations and studies, to prepare a model 
life insurance taxation law which might be used in the 
presentation of the subject to the various legislatures 
of the country. And, further, my resolution would 
provide that this committee should prepare as strong 
and clear a statement of right views on the subject of 
life insurance taxation as possible; and that the same 
should be submitted to all life insurance executives 
everywhere and to the National Convention of Insur 
ance Commissioners for their approval, and that when 
approved the companies, under the guidance and lead 
ership of the general committee, should carry on a 
systematic course of education of their policyholders! 
“The chairman of this committee of fifteen should 
always be an Insurance Commissioner and the model 
law and the pamphlet aforesaid should be used every- 
where as having the approval of the National Associa 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. ; 

With such a definite and concrete organization for 
the purpose of securing definite and concrete co-opera- 
tion, I am persuaded that the speaker who might be 
called upon ten years hence to present a paper on 
“Ten Years’ Harvest of Taxation of Policyholders’ 
Funds,” and I hereby apply for that honor, would have 
a very different report to submit from that which I 
have been compelled to submit on this occasion. 

The work thus outlined would not he easy 
quickly completed. It will require years; but 
such definite and continuous co-operation as that con 
templated, nothing would be impossible! ; 

In the insurance departments and in the insurance 
business are men of high talent and influence, wide 
experience and constructive skill; and if this combina- 
tion of power can be harmoniously and simultaneously 
and continuously focused in sympathetic co-operation 
on the tax problem it will be solved, and solved right! 


nor 
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THOSE PRESENT 

Equitable Life of New York.—William A. Day, 
president; John B. Lunger, vice-president; 
George T. Wilson, second vice-president; Leon 
O. Fisher, third vice-president; William Alex- 
ander, secretary; F. C. Wells, M. D., medical 
director; C. J. Martin, assistant treasurer; 7. me 
Bailey, deputy comptroller; A. R. Fullerton, su- 
perintendent Bureau of Statutory Requirements; 
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E. E. Rittenhouse, commissioner Conservation 
and Public Service; William J. Graham, superin- 
tendent department group insurance; William E. 
Taylor, superintendent of agencies, New York; 
Charles Jerome Edwards, manager, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Wm. C. Johnson, inspector of agencies, 
Boston, Mass.; Henry J. Powell, manager, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; W. H. Crandall, district manager, 
Alfred, N. Y.; W. Nelson Edelsten, special rep- 
resentative, New York; John A. Hartigan, su- 
perintendent of agents, St. Paul, Minn. 

4étna Life, Hartford.—M. B. Brainard, vice- 
president; J. L. English, vice-president; Walter 
C. Faxon, vice-president; Max H. Peiler, asso- 
clate actuary; Frank Bushnell, agency secretary. 
Metropolitan Life, New York—J. R. Hegeman, 
president Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
James V. Barry, assistant secretary; William J. 
Tully, general solicitor; James M. Craig, actu- 
ary; J. D. Craig, assistant actuary; Walter 
Stabler, comptroller: J. Bergen Ogden, M. D., 
assistant medical director; I. J. Cahen, manager; 
r. Bertrand Graham, and Louis I. Dublin, sta- 
tistician. ; 
New York Life.—Arthur Hunter, actuary; 
Lawrence Priddy, New York; A. Homer Vipond 
Montreal, Can. 
Prudential.—Alfred Hurrell, associate general 
solicitor; Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician. 

_ Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles. George I. 
Cochran, president; William H. Davis, general 
counsel, 

Equitable Life of lowa.—Henry S. Nollen, vice- 
or B. F. Hadley, supervisor, Plainfield, 
Travelers, Hartford.—John L. Way, vice-presi- 
dent; William Bro Smith, vice-president and 
counsel; J. L. Howard, secretary; S. R. Me- 
Burney, superintendent of agencies; C. J. Allen 
general agent, Philadelphia. aah 

Mutual Life of New York.—Charles A, Pea- 
body, president; Granville M. White, second 
vice-president; William A. Hutcheson, actuary; 
Wendell M. Strong, associate actuary; Frederick 
L. Allen, general solicitor: H. B. Burrows, spe- 
cial agent, Cleveland. ee 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia.—Walter Le 
— pen president; George H. Wilson gen- 
eral attorney; Frederic re lew 
Sa y k A. Wallis, New York 

Manhattan Life, New York. 
vice-president. 

Franklin Life, Springfield. 
Stadden, president; Judge J. 
vice-president. 

Home Life, New York. 
dent; Henry Moir, actuary. 

Columbian National Life, 
Childs, president. 


John F. Roche, 


lll.—George B. 
Otis Humphrey, 


George E. Ide, presi- 


Boston.—Arthur BE. 


Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia.—A. B. Blan- 
chard. 

Germania Life, New York.—Car] Heye, vice- 
president and secretary. : 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.—Fred- 
erick T. Bostworth. 

Columbia Life, Cincinnati.—Felix G. Cross, 
president. 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston.—Seymour 


L. Rau, solicitor. 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust, 
Nimick, vice-president. 
United States Life, New York.—John P. Munn, 
president; Richard E. Cochrane, vice-president. 


Pittsburg.—W. H. 


Connecticut General Life, Hartford.—Mr. 
Woodward, general manager. 

North American Life, Toronto. 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto.—J. B. McKech- 
nie, general manager. 

Atlantic Life, Richmond.—Charles G. Taylor, 
vice-president and actuary. 

Girard Life, Philadelphia.—Richard H. Wal- 


lace, vice-president. 

New York Telephone Company. 
vice-president; T. P. Sylvan. 

National Association of Life 
Everett M. Ensign, secretary. 

State Insurance Officials.—New York, Jesse S. 
Phillips, superintendent; Harry D. Appleton, 
first deputy; F. R. Stoddard, second deputy; 
Daniel F. Gordon, chief examiner fire compa- 
nies; Nelson B. Hadley, chief examiner life 
companies; Charles Hughes, auditor; Charles G. 
Smith, assistant actuary; Le Roy A. Lincoln, 
counsel. Connecticut, Burton Mansfield, com- 
missioner; New Jersey, George La Monte, com- 


F. H. Bethell, 


Underwriters. 


missioner; Alabama, C. Brooks Smith, commis- 
sioner: Missouri, Walter K. Chorn, superin- 


tendent; New Mexico, Peter Lienau, deputy su- 
perintendent; Maryland, Wilson L Condon, 
deputy commissioner; West Virginia, J. 5. Darst, 
commissioner; Tennessee, W. F. Dunbar, com- 
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missioner; Kentucky, C. F. 
sioner; Colorado, E. A. Harper, commissioner; 
North Carolina, J. R. Young, commissioner; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, C. F. Nesbit; Massachusetts, 
Frank H. Hardison, commissioner. 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis. 
Deitch, general counsel. 

Colonial Life of Jersey City. 
ton, secretary and 
heimer, president. 

Prussian Life, Hartford. 
W. H. Sale. 

Preferred Accident, New York.—Wilfrid C. 
Potter, secretary; Mr. Ward, accident superin- 
tendent. 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. 
son, vice-president; Mr. Hord. 

U. 8S. Casualty.—D. G. Luckatt, secretary. 

U. S. F. & G., Baltimore.—Mr. Hill, superin- 
tendent accident department. 

National Casualty, Detroit.—W. G. 
president; James R. Garrett. 

Fidelity and Casualty, N. Y.—C. C. 
president. 

Globe Indemnity, New York.—F. C. 
executive superintendent. 

Postal Life of New York. 
president. 

Taihei Life Insurance Company, Tokio, Japan. 
—Tornio Itow. 

Continental Casualty Chicago.—H. G. B. Alex- 
ander, president. 

Dollar Savings Bank, New 
Edwards, president. 

American Bankers Association, savings bank 
section.—M. H. Harrison, secretary. 

Workmens Compensation Publicity Bureau. 
F. Robertson Jones, secretary. 

North American Accident, 
St. Clair, assistant secretary. 


Thomas, commis- 


Guilford A. 


Dunbar Johns- 
treasurer; E. J. Heppen- 


William C. Scheide, 


R. H. Thomp- 


Curtis, 
Nadal, vice- 
Kingsbury, 


-Wm. R. Malone, 


York. 


George E. 


Chicago.—Edward 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans.—-Crawford 
E. Ellis, president. 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga.—A. I. 


Key, vice-president and general manager. 

Cologne Reinsurance.—M. W. Torrey, United 
States manager. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee.—Henry 
F. Tyrrell, librarian. 

International Life of St. Louis.—Massey Wil- 
son, president. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati.—T. 
by, manager. 


W. Apple- 
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Mutua! Life of Baltimore.—Matthew S. Bre: an. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston.—H. D. Edge: con, 
president. 

American Insurance Union, Columbus.—Dr. G. 
J. Eblen, national director; Dr. W. J. Means, 
medical director. a 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond.—John G. Walker, president; John A. 
Coke, Jr., general counsel. 

New England Mutual Life, Boston.—Alfred D. 
Foster, president. 

Indianapolis Life, 
Manly, president. 

United Life and Accident, 
Jameson, vice-president. 

Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio. 
G. Spangler, vice-president. 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield.—William D. Wy- 
man, president. 

Womans Benefit Association, Port 
Katherine Ostrander, welfare director. 

Midland Mutual Life, Columbus.—George W. 
Steinman, secretary. 

Imperial Life, Toronto. 
aging director. 

American Central Life.—Herbert M. Woollen, 
president; Carroll B. Carr, secretary. 


Indianapolis.—Frank P. 
Concord.—T, W. 


Noah 


Huron. 


J. F. Weston, man- 


Union Central Life.—Jesse R. Clark, presi- 
dent. 

Bankers Life, Lincoln.—C. Petrus Peterson, 
counsel, 

Great Northern Life, Wausau.—W. A. Fricke, 


vice-president and general manager. 

Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford.—Charles E. 
Gross, general counsel. 

Philadelphia Life of Philadelphia.—Andrew J. 
Maloney, president. 

American Insurance Union, Columbus.—George 
W. Hoglan, national secretary. 

Southern States Life, Atlanta.—Wilmer L. 
Moore, president; Hervey W. Laird, assistant to 
the president. 

Central States Life, St. Louis.—James A. Mc- 
Voy, vice-president and general manager. 

Northern Life of London, Ont.—T. H. Purdon, 
president; John Purdon, director. 

First Reinsurance, Hartford.—H. H. 
vice-president. : 

Central Life of Des Moines.—George B. Peak, 
president. 

Western and 


Stryker, 


Southern Life, Cincinnati. 
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Charles F. Williams, vice-president and counsel. 

Security Mutual Life, Binghamton.—D. S. 
Dickenson, president. 

Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro.—George 
A. Grimsby. 

American Life Convention.—T,. W. 
Secretary. 

Southland Life, Dallas.—Harry L. Seay, presi- 
dent. 

Conservative Life, South Bend.—A. 8. Burkart, 
vice-president, 
State Life, 
vice-president. 
Federal Life, Chicago.—Isaac Miller Hamilton. 
president; C. A. Atkinson, vice-president and 

counsel. 

Capitol Life, Denver. 
sistant secretary. 

National Life, Montpelier. 
counsel. 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City.—Fred. W. 
Fleming, vice-president and secretary. 

Others present included: Harold A. Ley, pres- 
ident Life Extension Institute; Eugene L. Fiske, 
Life Extension Institute; David Parks Fackler, 
consulting actuary; S. Herbert Wolfe, consult- 
ing actuary; Senator Hoke Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; 
John N. Willys, Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo; John J. King, Hooper-Holmes Bureau; 
Bayard P. Holmes, Hooper Holmes Bureau; 
Theodore Sewall Adams, Sheffield Scienific 
School, Yale University; Andrew F. Gates, at- 
torney, Bureau of Publicity, Casualty Insur- 
ance; W. H. Gould, consulting actuary; Alfred 
Hayes, New York; Herman L. Ekern, Madison, 
Wis.; Rufus M. Potts, Superintendent of In- 
surance, Illinois; J. J. Brinkerhoff, actuary, As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents; Earl F. 
Nelson, actuary, Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment; J. W. Crooks, examiner, Ohio Insurance 
Department; Emory H. English, Insurance 
Commissioner, Iowa; Lee W. Snier, past presi- 
dent National Fraternal Congress, Philadelphia; 
Arthur I. Vorys, Columbus, Ohio; R. H. Gerard, 
president Ben Hur, Crawfordsville, Ind.; W. J. 
Fischer, general agent Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee; George B. Buck, actuary com- 
mittee on pensions, New York. 


Blackburn, 


Indianapolis.—Charles F. Coffin, 


Clarence J. Daly, as- 


George B. Young, 


For other Life Insurance News see White 
Pages. 
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SURETY RESERVES 


Some Points Concerning the Methods 
of Computing Them 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 


Comparison of Two Methods—Proposed Changes 
in Present System 


By CuHaArtes R. MILLer, Vicke-PresmpeENT oF 
FIDELITY AND Derpostr COMPANY 

It will be admitted that one of the serious 
problems of the surety business is the ascer- 
tainment of the correct amount to be carried 
for losses, and it will be further admitted that 
the present method of calculating loss re- 
serves has not been satisfactory. But it by no 
means follows from this that the fault is with 
the method and not with its administration. 
It has been charged that companies have not 
been honest either with themselves or with 
the Insurance Commissioners in fixing their 
losses. This seems to be the main objection 
to the present plan, and if it is then the reform 
should be directed to the correction of dis- 
honesty and incompetency and not to a radical 
change in methods, When you come to deal 
with dishonest and incompetent management 
you will find there is a greater opportunity to 
continue the harm by using the ratio principle, 
for it is based upon the propertion of losses 
actually paid, and if the losses are contested 
and not settled, thus prolonging indefinitely 
the date of payment, it necessarily keeps down 
the basis for the calculation and makes the 
ratio much less’ than it should be. Of course, 
the evil day is bound to come, but it can be 
postponed longer through the operation of the 
ratio principle than by compelling a company 
to schedule every notice of trouble and set 
aside reserves in those cases in which reserves 
should be carried. 

The function of a loss reserve is to fix the 
aggregate of the claims against a company, 
and is to a large extent a factor in determin- 
ing the question of adequate rates. The true 
financial condition of a company, so far as its 
loss reserve is concerned, can only be reflected 
by assigning to each claim the amount which 
the company will ultimately have to pay, and 
the plan which most nearly approaches this 
result is the one which should be adopted. 
You do not solve an unsatisfactory condition 
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by substituting one more faulty. The thing to 
do is to correct the causes of the trouble, and 
it is believed that this can reasonably be done 
with some safeguards and additional require- 
ments annexed to the present method. 

But before making suggestions as to the 
corrections in the present method let us take 
a glance at the ratio principle and .briefly 
analyze it. analogy between 
surety claims and claims under employers’ 
liability insurance. The latter, sound in dam- 
ages, arise out of torts, and the recoveries 
vary according to the whims, caprices and 
prejudices of juries and not according to the 


There is no 


circumstances of each case. They range from 
a verdict in favor of the defendant up to an 
amount which the court will set aside as ex- 
cessive. In these claims there is nothing 
definite, and there was no other way in which 
a reserve could be calculated than upon the 


basis which was adopted. 


Ratio TO PENALTIES 

In the article appearing in THe Spectator 
of the 29th of last June, a plan was suggested 
for a ratio of losses paid to premiums re- 
ceived, with specific reserves as a sort of bal- 
ance wheel. The fallacy of any ratio to pre- 
mium received is almost self-evident, because 
if there is any ratio principle applicable to the 
surety business it must be the ratio of losses 
to the aggregate penalties of the bonds exe- 
cuted by the companies engaged in that busi- 
ness, for it is out of the liabilities and not out 
of the premium receipts that the losses arise. 

When you attempt to fix reserves 
upon a percentage of premium receipts you 
may be dealing with a varying quantity, to 
wit: the rate or rates charged for bonds, 
which may vary from year to year. The un- 
certainty, or rather, the danger of using this 
as the basis for reserves may be illustrated as 
follows: 

A company conducting a profitable business 
under normal conditions receives in the course 


based 


of a year, for example, premiums amounting 
to $1,000,000 at an average rate of $4 per 
thousand. This means that the company must 
put upon its books a contingent liability of 
$250,000,000. The average expense ratio of 
such a company conducted as economically as 
can be, consistent with management, 
is 55 per cent, made up of 30 per cent to the 
agent and 25 per cent for all other expenses. 
Taking the $1,000,000 in premium receipts; of 
this $300,000 goes to agents and $250,000 for 
other expenses, making $550,000, and leaving 


proper 


$450,000 out of which to pay losses and profits. 
Assuming the loss ratio to be 35 per cent, or 
$350,000, we have an apparent profit of $100,- 
000, or Io per cent, which may be regarded 
as not excessive. 

For the next year the company would start 
with a loss reserve of $350,000; but suppose 
there is a reduction in the rate to $3 per 
thousand, and that there is no increase in the 
aggregate penalties of the bonds executed— 
that is, the contingent liability of the com- 
pany remains the same, to wit: $250,000,000. 
At this rate the premium receipts would be re- 
duced to $750,000, the agents’ commissions 
would be $225,000, being 30 per cent, but the 
expenses of the company would be the same, 
for the reduction in the rate would not curtail 
the other expenses, which would remain at 
$250,000. The total operating expenses would 
be $475,000, leaving $275,000 to take care of 
losses. It will be found that the losses are still 
$350,000, although the premium receipts have 
been reduced 25 per cent, and that a loss ratio 
of the previous year of 35 per cent of the 
premiums has for the current year increased 
to 47 per cent of the premium receipts. 

But when an arbitrary tampering with the 
rate starts, the real danger is that the com- 
panies, being threatened with a reduction in 
their premium receipts, begin a vigorous cam- 
paign for extending their lines into less de- 
sirable fields, accepting business under condi- 
tions heretofore regarded as risky, and the re- 
sult is that to keep up their normal premium 
receipts of $1,000,000 at a $2.50 per thousand 
rate it must put upon its books a contingent 
liability of $400,000,000, which is 60 per cent 
more contingent liability than was assumed 
under the $4 rate. 


EFFects OF RATE CHANGES 

What is the consequence? Premium re- 
ceipts, $1,000,000; agents’ commissions, $300,- 
000; the other expenses will almost certainly 
increase because of the necessity of incurring 
additional expense to produce the $1,000,000 
receipts at the reduced rate, and these expenses 
would in all probability be around $300,000, so 
that the agents’ commissions and other ex- 
penses aggregate $600,000, leaving $400,000 
to take care of losses and to pay profits. 

Now, for this year it will be found that the 
losses instead of remaining at $350,000, as dur- 
ing the two previous years, will probably go 
to $560,000, or 56 per cent of the premium re- 
ceipts. In other words, the tendency is to an 
increasing ratio of losses to premiums when 
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you get less premiums to take care of your 
liabilities, and companies which have resorted 
to an increase of their business by such 
methods have all come to disaster. 

So it would seem that a loss reserve based 
upon a ratio of losses paid to premium receipts 
would be one of the means by which a failing 
company charging inadequate rates, engaged 
in reckless underwriting and in prolonging 
the payment of its claims, could keep itself 
in apparent solvency much longer than by 
being required to report each case and place 
a reserve against it. 


No UNnirorMIty IN Risks 

It is believed that a loss reserve based upon 
the ratio of losses paid to the aggregate pen- 
alties of bonds would be equally unsatisfac- 
tory and fallacious. Such a plan is only prac- 
ticable where there is more or less uniformity 
of risk, and by this is meant the same limit of 
liability and the same nature of the contract 
obligation. This similar exposure exists in 
the liability business, but in the surety busi- 
ness there is not the same uniformity of risk 
even upon the same class of bonds. 

If the general ratio principle is the one to he 
adopted, then, it seems to me, to be anything 
like accurate or scientific, it would be neces- 
sary to formulate some complicated, intricate 
system of mathematical calculations whereby 
the losses paid during any one year would be 
charged back to the year when the bond was 
written, and take the losses arising out of the 
bonds issued any one year and calculate the 
ratio of those losses to the aggregate bonds 
executed during that year. This would be 
intricate, complicated, expensive and worth no 
other purpose than to demonstrate the inge- 
nuity of some theorist. As stated above, there 
is no similar exposure to make this rule of 
any value. 

HypoTHECATED EXPENSES 

Let us take a company’s experience upon 
this basis for one year. Let us assume that it 
writes in premiums $600,000 at an average 
thirty-cent rate, putting upon its books a total 
aggregate or contingent liability of $200,000,- 
ooo. Let us divide this business as follows: 

Contract premiums, $150,000; business writ- 
ten at a fifty-cent rate, putting upon the books 
a contingent liability of $30,000,000. 

Judicial premiums, $130,000; business writ- 
ten at a thirty-three and one-third-cent rate, 
creating a contingent liability of $40,000,000. 

Depository premiums, $60,000; business 
written at a twenty-five-cent rate, contingent 
liability of $10,000,000. 

Public officer premiums, $100,000; business 
written at a twenty-five-cent rate, creating a 
contingent liability of $40,000,000. 

Fidelity premiums, $150,000; business writ- 
ten at a twenty-cent rate, contingent liability 
of $75,000,000. 

Miscellaneous premiums, 
gent liability, $5,000,000. 

Now, the experience of this company upon 
these various lines is: 

Contract losses, $60,000, or one-fifth of one 
per cent of the contingent liability assumed on 
contract bonds. 

Judicial losses, $50,000, one-eighth of one 


$10,000; contin- 
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per cent of the contingent liability assumed on 
judicial bonds. 

Depository losses, $5000, or one-twentieth of 
one per cent of the contingent liability as- 
sumed on depository bonds. 

Public officer losses $30,000, about one-third 
of one per cent of the contingent liability as- 
sumed on public officer bonds. 

Fidelity losses, $50,000, or one-fifteenth of 
one per cent of the contingent liability as- 
sumed on fidelity bonds. 

Miscellaneous losses, $5000, or one-tenth of 
one per cent of the contingent liability as- 
sumed on miscellaneous bonds. 

Now, proceeding upon the general ratio 
theory, you have a total contingent liability on 
all lines of business of $200,000,co0, and the 
total of the losses on all lines $200,co0, or one- 
tenth of one per cent. Is this fair, logical or 
scientific when the ratio in each classification 
shows such a varying experience, which may 
shift not only by years but even from month 
to month? 

FALLACY OF THE METHOD 

The fallacy of such a method is still more 
apparent when it is considered that on every 
line of surety business the exposure is not the 
same. In many cases, such as contract bonds, 
judicial bonds and public officer bonds, the 
penalties of the bonds bear a varying relation 
to the actual risk. Contract bonds are some- 
times double the contract price, sometimes 
equal to the contract price, but generally fixed 
in amounts ranging from ten to one hundred 
per cent of the contract price. The provisions 
of the contract and of the bond vary, making 
no general similarity of risk either as to the 
nature or extent of the obligation. Bonds of 
executors and other fiduciaries range from 
double the assets to an amount less than the 
assets, and the same is true with reference to 
the bonds of public officials. On this account 
it is impossible to obtain anything like a simi- 
lar exposure, which is essential to a_ trust- 
worthy ratio principle. For instance, a com- 
pany may have two $10,000 losses on contract 
bonds; in the one case the loss may be one 
hundred per cent of the penalty of the bond, 
and in the other case only five per cent of the 
penalty of the bond. In the hundred per cent 
instance the loss arises mainly by reason of 
unpaid material bills, whilst in the five per 
cent case the loss is sustained by reason of 
damages for delay in the completion of the 
contract—a somewhat different hazard. Is it 
trustworthy to join experiences like these and 
attempt to work out a ratio that would be of 
any value?) How much more difficult and un- 
reliable is it when you are dealing with a 
thousand claims of varying amounts, bearing 
different proportions to the penalties of their 
respective bonds and arising out of every con- 
ceivable circumstance that may affect the per- 
sonal and financial integrity of the persons 
bonded. 


InpivipuAL CLtAims Must Be CoNnsmDERED 

But, still further returning to the one-tenth 
of one per cent of the aggregate liabilities as 
the-basis for a loss reserve: A company starts 
out with that percentage, using the above 
illustration, and has $200,000 set aside for 
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losses. During the year the contract losses go 
to $75,000 and the judicial losses to $85,000; 
the losses on the other lines remain the same, 
and the premium receipts being the same for 
each line. The loss reserve is exhausted be- 
fore the end of the year. Then the company 
must resort to specific reserves in each case to 
know its financial condition, and must use 
specific reserves as a corrective of a method 
which has proved defective. Unless the ratio 
principle is made to adjust itself at frequent 
intervals to the varying experience of the com- 
pany it is valueless, and if it is so devised and 
operated as to respond every month to the 
experience in spécific cases, why not try to 
perfect the plan and have it automatically ad- 
just itself to the experience of the company 
ach day? The plan if sound for one year 
ought to be sound for one month, and also 
for one day, and by a little further process 
of elimination you must come down to each 
individual claim, and must assign the reserve 
to that claim according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

Losses must be a factor in determining the 
question of adequate rates, and it is mislead- 
ing to use the general ratio principle as a test 
of profitable rates. In the illustration used 
above, for the second year’s experience the 
losses increased from $200,000 to $250,000, due 
to a substantial increase in contract and 
judicial losses. The increased contract losses 
made the ratio one-fourth of one per cent of 
the contingent liabilities assumed under that 
classification, and the increased judicial losses 
made a ratio of a little less than one-fifth of 
one per cent of the contingent liability as- 
sumed under that classification. Now, with 
losses of $250,000 the company is conducting 
a losing business, and if the general ratio prin- 
ciple is the only corrective of this trouble 
there would have to be a horizontal increase in 
the rates, thus making the profitable lines 
carry the unprofitable lines, which is unfair. 

It would be more equitable to take the ratio 
in each classification, and as each classification 
shows a loss to increase the rates only in that 
classification. 


~ CARING FoR DEFERRED Losses 


Then another fallacy in the ratio principle 
is that the losses paid in any one year are pro- 
portionate to the aggregate penalties of the 
bonds executed for that same year, when, as 
a matter of fact, the losses have probably 
arisen on bonds executed during previous 
years when the ratio of losses to aggregate 
penalties would have been quite different. 
Furthermore, to arrive at a proper and valu- 
able result it would be necessary to calculate 
losses in each classification chargeable against 
each year, and find the ratio of the losses in 
each classification to the aggregate of the bonds 
in each classification during that year, and this 
could not be done accurately until every bond 
executed for each year had expired, and, as 
every one knows in the surety business, marly 
bonds run for years and losses do not develop 
frequently until the bond has been in force ten 
or fifteen years. 

The present method, with a few changes, is. 
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perhaps, the best that can be devised for the 
surety business: 

(1) A penalty should be imposed for fail- 
ure to make a record of a claim upon the 
books of the company and to report it to the 
Insurance Commissioner in the annual state- 
ment. This penalty should vary from a com- 
paratively small amount to a very large sum, 
leaving it discretionary with the Commissioner 
as to the amount of fine to be exacted accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case. Mis- 
takes will happen no matter how careful a 
company is, and occasionally claims will un- 
intentionally be omitted or overlooked. 

(2) The claims against a surety company 
have a degree of definiteness which should 
enable one to approximate the loss. They are, 
with rare and negligible exceptions, for a 
definite sum growing out of circumstances 
which can be examined and measured, and in 
a large majority of instances there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the amount due. 

(3) As to the claims admitted and claims 
in process of adjustment; it is believed that 
the reserves as to these have been found 
ample. 

(4) The contested claims are the ones 
which give rise to the discrepancies and to 
differences of opinion as to the amount of 
reserves which should be carried. They iv- 
volve disputed questions of law under a given 
state of facts or involve disputed questions of 
fact and the law applicable thereto. 

If the company’s theory of the case is the 
correct one then it would be justified in car- 
rying no reserve except for expenses, but if 
the claim is sustained then other elements are 
brought into the case—to wit: the financial 
ability of the principal or of any indemnity 
held. These contested claims where the com- 
pany insists that it has a valid defense, or that 
its principal or indemnity is financially gocd, 
have caused discrepancies between the loss 
reserves and the amounts ultimately paid. 


UNNECESSARY RESERVES 

It would be unfair to require surety com- 
panies to carry reserves in every case. Hun- 
dreds of claims are made against surety com- 
panies where the principals are abundantly 
able to take care of the loss, for if a surety 
company was on a court or contract bond of 
the Standard Oil Company or the National 
City Bank of New York, and a claim would be 
made under such a bond, the company would 
be justified in relying upon the financial 
strength of the principal to take care of any 
judgment which might be established. These 
two cases are cited as a type of those cases 
where it would be conceded no reserves are 
necessary, realizing that there are many cor- 
porations and individuals whose financial con- 
dition is not so well established and of which 
there might be some doubt as to their ability 
to take care of a judgment recovered against 
them. It is in these latter cases that the com- 
panies have erred and in many of them should 
carry reserves, but the difficulty is to deter- 
mine when the financial condition is sufficient 
and when insufficient. 

In the majority-of instances a surety com- 
pany should not be allowed to consider the 
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merits of a defense as the sole ground for ot 
maintaining a reserve. In other words, if it 
is doubtful that the principal upon the bond 
or the indemnity or collateral held is able to 
take care of the claim, even though the surety 
company may believe its defenses to be sound, 
yet most of the cases should carry ample 
reserves. 
ProBLEM OF CONTESTED CASES 

In contested cases where no reserves are 
carried because of the financial condition of 
the principal, or the reserve carried seems to 
be out of proportion to the amount claimed, 
if the annual statement shows that the claiin 
has been pending for more than six months 
the Insurance Commissioner should make 
specific inquiry as to each of these cases, -e- 
quiring definite information as to the status 
of the claim, the financial strength of the 
principal—not of the date of the execution of 
the bond—but ascertained as of the date of 
inquiry, and a like 
financial strength of any indemnity or security 
held by the company for its protection. If the 
result of this investigation shows the re- 
serves to be inadequate the company should 
be required to increase them. Besides, the 
experience of the company for five or six 
years should be taken, starting with the 
amount of contested claims it had at the be- 
ginning of that time, the reserves maintained 
against them, the amounts which it has paid, 
the amount still unadjusted; taking this upon 
a yearly basis and carrying the unpaid claims 


investigation into the 


of one year over into the next year, and so 
on, and in that way it can be ascertained how 
short the company was on the _ contested 
claims carried in each year, and after an ex- 
perience of five or six years take the average 
of its deficiency and arbitrarily add_ this 
average to its reserves. 

It is realized that the illustrations in this 
discussion have not been carried out as far as 
they might have been, and in many instances 
the analysis could have been more thorough 
and perhaps more convincing. It is hoped 
that it will serve the purpose of suggesting 
some objections to the ratio principle and some 
advantages to be gained by correcting the de- 
fects of the present method. If it provokes 
a discussion of the matter the writer will be 
more than compensated. 


FAVORS PROGRESSIVE RATIO 
PLAN 

Following the discussion of articles appear- 
ing in THE Spectator for June 29 and July 13, 
on the subject of surety reserves, various 
opinions have been submitted. Among them 
are the following: 

{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

In regard to articles appearing in THe Sprec- 
TATOR on surety reserves, touching particularly 
on loss reserve, I might say that I have given 
this matter a great deal of consideration and 
believe that in the surety business the reserve 
should be the company’s estimate, but in no 
event less than a percentage of the earned pre- 
miums, which percentage, on a progressive 
scale, will eventually reach the average loss 
ratio on surety business. For example, offhand, 
the loss reserve for 1916 business should, at 
the end of 1916, be the company’s estimate on 
specific losses, but in no event less than ten 
per cent of the earned premium on 1916 busi- 
ness. At the end of 1917 the reserve should be 
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the estimate of the company on specific losses, 
and in no event less than twenty-five per cent 
of the earned premium on 1916 business. At the 
end of 1918 the company’s estimate, and in no 
event less than thirty-five per cent of the earned 
premium; and at the end of 1919, the company’s 
estimate, and in no event less than forty per 
cent of the earned premium. From the per- 
centages of earned premium given above there 
should be deducted the losses paid, but the net 
result of this will be a progressive loss reserve 
of ten per cent at the end of the first year, 
twenty-five per cent at the end of the second 
year, thirty-five per cent at the end of the third 
year, and forty per cent at the end of the fourth 
year. At the close of the fourth year we could 
again go back to the specific reserves for any 
unsettled claims, as by that time losses would 
be far enough developed to fix a satisfactory 
estimate. COMPANY MANAGER. 
Baltimore, Md., July 18, 1916. 





MINIMUM BASIS FOR RESERVES 


[To the Editor vf THE SPEecTATOR] 

The writer has read with considerable in- 
terest the article appearing in your paper dated 
July 13 on “Surety Reserves.” 

We would hardly venture an opinion on this 
most important and complicated subject, as 
our experience in the surety business has not 
been sufficient, as yet, to qualify us to even 
set forth a semi-expert opinion on the subject. 
We can only say, speaking for ourselves, that 
it has been our universal practice in the set- 
ting up of all reserves of every kind, including 
fidelity and surety, to comply with the legal re- 
quirements, but when we thought that these re- 
quirements were not sufficient, we have always 
put up reserves on an estimate basis, using the 
legal requirements as a minimum standard for 
our reserves. 

We do believe that the individual estimate 
for fidelity and surety reserves to be the safest 
basis for any company if conscientiously han- 
dled. 

J. F. SEINSHEIMER, General Manager, 
American Indemnity Company. 
Galveston, Tex., July 22, 1916. 





INADEQUATE SUPERVISION 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Relative to surety reserves, I desire to say 
that from the standpoint of this company it is 
immaterial just what standard is set up. Our 
experience shows that we have at all times been 
reasonably accurate regarding our estimates of 
losses, and we believe that taking the entire 
period of existence of this company as an aver- 
age we have overestimated our losses. As a 
matter of fact, it is generally believed that 
some companies underestimate their losses. 
We do not believe it is necessary to set aside a 
special fund in reserve for unexpected losses. 
If a company is in good financial condition an 
extra loss now and then would not affect its 
financial standing. 

What surety companies need more than any 
other one thing is proper supervision and ex- 
amination by the Insurance Departments. The 
trouble has been heretofore, and may be ex- 
isting now, that Insurance Commissioners for 
one reason or another do not protect the com- 
panies, their stockholders or policyholders. We 
believe there have been recent cases where In- 
surance Departments could have protected all 
persons interested by proper examination, in- 
spection and supervision. When a company is 
insolvent it should be given the alternative 
of either closing shop or making good instanter. 

ALEXANDER ALTSCHULER, President, 
International Fidelity Insurance Company. 
Jersey City, N. J., July 18, 1916. 





ELECTS SEVERAL VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS 

The directors of the Fidelity and Casualty of 
New York at their July meeting last week 
elected as vice-presidents of the company the 
following department superintendents: Ed- 
ward C. Lunt, Nelson D. Sterling, Wm. J. John- 
son, Wm. H. Boehn, W. P. Learned, Allen G. 
Ferres, C. N. Everitt and Charles C. Nadal. 
These well-merited promotions will receive the 
hearty approval of the many friends of the 
company. 
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CLAIM EXAMINERS 





Will Prove Valuable as Accident and 
Health Underwriters 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Careful Men are in Possession of Information of 
Value—Some Plain Hints 


By W. Epwarp Macruper, M. D. 


Assistant claim examiners have arisen from 
various sources and reached the claim depart- 
ments of their companies through many dif- 
ferent routes. It makes, however, little differ- 
ence in what maner they get there, but it is 
of vital importance how they get away. 

If a man desires ultimately to learn the ac- 
cident insurance business he can count him- 
self most fortunate if he finds himself in the 
claim department of a_ successful accident 
company. 

If he masters each detail of the work of 
that department, he finds himself, or someone 
else finds him, equipped to handle that of 
several other important departments of his 
company, and usually in a manner much better 
than those who have not had claim depart- 


ment training. 


CLiaim EXAMINERS Must Be DipLoMATIC 

The success of any accident company de- 
pends upon the degree with which its three- 
fold’ interests—the company which under- 
writes the business, the agent who solicits it 
and the policyholder who furnishes it—are 
harmonized. To the claim department these 
interests appear as the underwriter, the agent 
and the claimant, and each has rights to be 
respected and viewpoints to be reconciled. 

The claim examiner and his assistants be- 
come the official “shock absorbers” of the 
company, stand to the agents and policyholders 
as dispensers of the company’s business pol- 
icy, and in co-operation with the official under- 
writers serve as associate underwriters of the 
company’s business. 


CLaim EXAMINERS Must BE EcoNomtIstTs 


While performing the above functions they 
are expected to show a loss ratio consistent 
with a reasonable underwriting profit, and 
above all else they must operate their depart- 
ments at small expense. 

It is needless to say that a successful claim 
examiner must have become a many-sided 
man, and under existing conditions must have 
overcome many difficulties. 
ExAMmMINeRS AcourrRE Mucnu USEFUL 

I°XPERIENCE 

The overcoming of these very difficulties 
has given him strength and value often beyond 
the conception of the several interests for 
whom he renders such useful service. 

How can the ambitious assistant claim ex- 
aminer best utilize his position to advance 
himself? By striving to master the duties of 
an efficient claim examiner. Then he will be 
equipped to fill almost any position in the gift 
of his company with more than average skill. 


CLAIM 


At the claim desk the assistant examiner 
receives a liberal education. He learns a little 
medicine, a considerable amount of contract 
and insurance law, and acquires an intimate 
knowledge of the weaknesses and virtues of 
his fellow man. 

He acquires the ability to read quickly a 
large amount of data in claim files, arrives at 
an estimate of the degree of truth they con- 
tain and what further information may be 
necessary before he can reach conclusions. 


ASSISTANT EXAMINERS Have MAny Epuca- 


TIONAL ADVANTAGES 


The assistant examiner learns much about 
underwriting customs and company policy and 
of agents’ and policyholders’ grievances. He 
acquires the habit of accepting the rulings of 
his superiors, even though in conflict with his 
own judgment, and in the proper spirit, as be- 
comes a subordinate. He quickly learns many 
other things, if he is observant and applies 
himself to the duties at hand with the best that 
is in him. 

There is one thing, however, which his claim 
desk and his daily reading of paper pictures in 
support of claims can never give him, and that 
is ability to handle men and convince them 
of the soundness of his contentions. 

No matter how skillful he may become as 
a letter writer or how plausible his arguments 
may appear to him, they lose much of the 
effect if he is unable to draw a correct mental 
picture of the man to whom he writes and of 
the conditions which surround him. 

He cannot write to a disturbed agent and 
straighten him out unless he knows the man 
himself or the type to which he belongs, and 
of his surroundings and habits of thought. 
In other words, the assistant claim examiner 
must not allow himself to become a machine, 
but must see that he has an intimate personal 
knowledge of the viewpoints of the several 
interests which he must serve. 


CLAIM EXAMINERS SHOULD Visit THE AGENTS 

There are a few competent claim examiners 
who have had limited field experience, but 
they are the exception, and probably possess 
unusual personalities or some other qualities 
which enable them to rule intelligently and 
justly upon cldims and at the same time to 
keep the agents, their company and the claim- 
ants in good humor. 

The rule is, however, that the claim ex- 
aminer who has not been given the chance to 
visit at more or less frequent intervals among 
the agents of his company, and to study the 
conditions under which they work, and to 
convey to them personally in their own home 
towns his claim ideas, fails in his efforts at 
properly handling the agency force of his 
company. 

Furthermore, unless he is a very exceptional 
man his usefulness becomes impaired unless 
these visits are sufficient frequent to prevent 
him from becoming stale, and by sticking too 
closely to the claim desk degenerate into the 
near-clerk class. 

It behooves the ambitious assistant claim 
examiner, therefore, to insist upon having the 
opportunity for field experience. 
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Unless he is in position to get such field ex- 
perience, and if he cares anything for his 
future, he had better give up claim work and 
get a position where such experience is not 
the foundation upon which his very business 
existence depends. 


THE AssISTANT EXAMINER Must MAKE His 
Own ENVIRONMENT 

The best way to get this most necessary 
knowledge of agents and claimants and family 
doctors is to take some files of unsettled 
claims at least twice each year and make a 
trip of several weeks to the important agencies 
and give the claims personal attention. 

The assistant claim examiner who does not 
thus insist upon having opportunities for 
gaining this field experience denies himself 
two important chances upon which his  suc- 
cess in life largely depends. 

First, he fails to learn whether or not he is 
cut out for a claim man or whether he should 
be utilizing his time in preparing for some 
other vocation—unless he wants to remati 
forever a claim department clerk. One ad- 
justing trip may teach him to know himself. 

Second, he fails to acquire that experience 
in handling men which cannot he gained so 
well in any other way, and which may make 
him a good claim examiner, a good under- 
writer, a good traveling special agent, and 4 
good executive, to any of which claim experi- 
ence in the field may ultimately lead him. 


VACATION ACCIDENTS 


Vacation is the great time for personal ac- 
cidents. The following list has been compiled 
from the records of Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany during the last year: 

Playing baseball, wrenched ankle sliding to 
base. 

Playing baseball, struck on nose by batted 
ball. 

Playing baseball, ball split finger. 

Playing baseball, collided with another player 
and injured shoulder. 

Playing baseball, caught leg on picket while 
climbing over fence for ball. 

Playing baseball, caught foot 
plate and fractured leg. 

Watching ball game, struck by ball. 

Watching ball game, fell from fence. 

Playing tennis, fell from fence. 

Playing tennis, jumped for ball and injured 
knee, 

Playing golf, ball struck eye. 

Playing golf, jumped across ditch and bruised 
ankle. 

Playing tennis, tripped over guard wire and 
fell. 

Playing tennis, stepped in hole and sprained 
ankle. 

Playing squash, ran against wall of court. 

Playing polo, hit by mallet. 

Packing trunk, cover fell and bruised hand. 

Unpacking truck, struck knee on lock. 

Leaving swimming pool, slipped and fell. 

Bathing, thrown against post by wave. 

Bathing, stepped on piece of wood and ran 
splinter in foot. 

At sea shore, walking along beach, stepped on 
glass and cut foot. 

In canoe, canoe capsized; drowned. 

On train, caught finger in door. 

Running for train, feil on uneven platform. 

On train, raising window, window fell on 
finger. 

Bowling, ball slipped; dislocated finger. 

Bowling, slipped and fell and fractured nose. 

In woods cutting balsam boughs, knife slipped 
and cut wrist. , 

Fishing, caught finger in hook. 

In woods, crossing brook, slipped on mossy 
stone. 

At pavilion, dancing, slipped and wrenched 
ankle, 

At pienic, stumbled over tent stake and 
sprained ankle. 
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BOILER INSURANCE 


A Brief History, together with Some 
of its Features 


NECESSITY FOR INSPECTIONS 





Some Catastrophes of the Past—Premium Rates 
and Policy Provisions 

In a paper delivered before the May meeting 
of the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical So- 
ciety at Hartford, Conn., Frank M. Fitch dis- 
cussed “Some Distinctive Features of Steam 
Boiler Underwriting and Their Bearing Upon 
the Formulation of Premium Rates.’’ He said, 
in part: 


It is nearly one hundred and fifty years since that 
great mechanical genius, James Watt, discovered and 
made practical application of the principles and power 
of expanding steam for the rotation of shaft. This 
simple, crude steam boiler was the Savertuaies of the 
great steam power sma that have made possible our 
present vast manufacturing industries. To what ex- 
tent the place of steam in the great world of industry 
is to be supplanted by modern power producers, such 
as all kinds of internal combustion engines, and 
electrical energy produced by water power, is open to 
conjecture. That electricity, which has alre: ady made 
its advent felt in the field of steam boiler under- 
writing, will ultimately become a very large factor is 
probable. As yet it has not produced any serious 
effect, and I refer to it here because the use of ee 
tricity for power purposes is constantly increasing— 
fact that is presumably potent with many cossibilities 
for the future of steam boiler underwriting. 

A BRIEF HISTORY 

Steam boiler insurance originated in England. The 
increasing use of steam power brought with it a grow- 
ing demand for more thorough and scientific inspec- 
tions of steam boilers. As a result of a public meet- 
ing following a very disastrous boiler explosion in 
1854, there was formed in the following year what 
may be considered the pioneer in this class ot business, 
It is to-day known as “The Manchester Steam Users 
Association for the Prevention of Boiler Explosions 
and for the Attainment of Economy in the Application 
of Steam.” No provision was mi ide at that time for 
covering losses arising from explosions. It is possible 
that this omission gave rise to the founding in 1859 
of the present Vulcan Boiler and General Insurance 
Company, which was the first company to supplement 
the inspection service with an insurance policy. In 

1864 the present National Boiler Insurance Company 
was organized, and has ever since continued under the 
same title. Two years later, in 1866, the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company (the 
first boiler company in this country) was founded. 

This is, therefore, an appropriate time and_ place 
for your consideration of the subject of steam boiler 
underwriting, as both are associated with the fiftieth 
anniversary of its introduction into this country. 


FIRST AMERICAN COMPANY 

The Hartford: company for a number of years wrote 
business in both the United States and Canada. In 
1875 “The Canadian Steam Users Association” was 
formed, and in the following year it acquired the 
Canadian business of the Hartford company. It is 
interesting to note that exactly thirty years later, in 
1906, the Hartford again acquired an interest in 
Canadian business through the Canadian Steam Users 
Association—the name having in the meantime been 
changed to that by which it is at preent known, viz., 
The Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company of 
Canada. Although its policies are guaranteed by the 
financial resources of both companies, the personnel 
of the Canadian company, as also its assets, remains 
Canadian, [or seventeen years the Ilartford was 
the only company in the U nited States conducting this 
class of business. In 1883 a competitor known as 
“The American Steam Boiler Insurance Company” 
was organized. After a brief and somewhat erratic 
career the American went out of business. 

Although these two companies are the only ones 
that have been organized in this country to carry on 
the business of steam boiler underwriting solely and 
entirely, other insurance companies, particularly those 
engaged in liability underwriting, have added the 
writing of steam boiler policies to their other lines. 
At the present time there are thrteen companies en- 
gaged in this class of underwriting. 

CHANGES IN POLICIES 

Great indeed have been the changes in both insurance 
coverage and practice since the Hartford company was 
founded in 1866. In those early days the insurance 
allowed under each policy was small, covering only 
specified amounts on each boiler, and on the ma- 
chinery and buildings. Now the insurance under one 
blanket policy not only covers the property of the 
assured and the property of others for which the 
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asured may be liable, but also the liability of the 
assured for loss of life and personal injuries. 

Governed partly by a study of the meager expe- 
rience of those early English boiler companies, though 
probably largely by their best judgment as to the re- 
lationship between the premiums and the cost of in- 
spection, combined with the probable losses, the 
founders of the Hartford company decided upon yearly 
rates for premiums varying from 1 per cent to 1% 
per cent, with a minimum yearly premium of $30. 
To illustrate: A  two-boiler plant having $750 insur- 
ance on each boiler and $2500 on machinery and 
buildings, or $4000 in all, would, at a pressure of 
eighty pounds, have been written for a premium of 
1 per cent, or $40 yearly. lor certain increases in 
the pressure allowed an increase would be made in the 
rate until 1% per cent was reached, producing a pre- 
mium of $60. It was not until the early eighties that 
consideration of the pressure allowed ceased to be an 
important factor in determining the premium rate. 

However logical such a percentage plan may have 
been when a specific amount of insurance was ap- 
plicable to each boiler, the very unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of such a basis under the altered conditions of 
blanket coverage was long recognized. ‘This plan of 
rate-making, nevertheless, held for many years, and it 
was not until the introduction of the Manual of 
Rates in 1913 that this percentage method was entirely 
discontinued, In the meantime the percentages had 
dropped to an average of less than one per cent, and 
in some instances to less than one-half of one per 
cent. 

INSPECTION SERVICE 

The major portion of the premiums received by a 
boiler insurance company should be expended for ex- 
pert mechanical services—in other words, for the care 
and inspection of the boilers covered under its policies, 
While thiis expenditure is of necessity heavy, it is 
justified by resulting benefits. Naturally these bene- 
fits accrue largely to the assured in the preservation 
and safe operation of his boilers and entire steam 
plant. Experience has also shown that the scientific 
examination and inspection of insured boilers pro- 
duces a declining loss ratio, Conversely, any effort 
at a material saving in the inspection cost is frought 
with danger of a large proportional increase in the 
loss ratio, to say nothing of the moral and social re- 
sponsibility involved. 


Here the writer referred to the number of 
inspections and the defects found during the 
past ten years. The total number of defects in 
that period was 1,685,920, of which 184,240 were 
serious. In 1915 alone the number of defects 
was 178,992, of which 22,077 were serious. 


It is more to the advantage of a manufacturer to 
have an explosion prevented than to be reimbursed 
for a financial loss due to such a disaster. The assured 
thus receives dual protection under a boiler policy: 
lirst, protection from preventable boiler accidents that 
would have caused more or less expensive losses; and 
second, protection from financial losses resulting from 
unprevented accidents. 

This dual protection gives rise to the two principal 
elements of the premium rate: The element of inspec- 
tion cost with its re-related features, and the element 
of the indemnity cost or the loss ratio. These two ele- 
ments comprise what may be termed the net rate. To 
obtain the gross premium this net rate must neces- 
sarily receive a proper loading as in other lines of in- 
surance. Such a loading would consist of the com- 
mission, the agency and the general administration 
expenses, 


QUANTITATIVE BOILER INSTALLATION 

Another distinctive feature of this class of under- 
writing militating against the use of a uniform per 
boiler rate as a basis for determining premiums—a 
practice that in principle was at one time somewhat 
prevalent, and which was clearly erroneous—is the 
fact that in some localities there are large boiler in- 
stallations, while in others there are only small and 
scattered units. More time being consumed, the cost per 


boiler is greater for inspections at plants having the | 


smaller installations. There are also additional ex- 
penses because of inspection visits to many plants 
instead of only one. These facts seem self-evident 
without further comment. * * * 

Mr. Fitch here pointed out the variation in 
hazard in different industries and in different 
types of boilers. He followed this with men- 
tion of the inspection cost of different types of 
boilers. 

NORMAL LOSS HAZARD 

Observation seems clearly to indicate that the 
relative number of casualties in the United States 
from various causes is greater than in England. Such 
statistics as are available show that the boiler casual- 
ties are also greater. It is quite generally accepted 
that one of the underlying causes for this difference 
is to be found in a national characteristiic: the desire 
to achieve the greatest results in the shortest space 
of time possible. This national spirit of “hustle” 
must of necessity enter into all the processes of con- 
struction, installation and operation of boilers, and 
therefore have a cumulative effect tending to result 
ultimately in accidents and explosions, 

Another reason for the difference in the relative 
number of casualties in the two countries disclosed 
hy both aeiareniien and statistics for the past few 
decades can be traced to the fact that this period has 
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been one of unparallelel expansion, change and growth 
in the American industrial world; while, on the other 
hand, in tngland the laws and the general conditions 
of labor have been much more stable. 

Through the efforts of liability companies the en- 
actment of compensation Jaws and the growing 
philanthropic spirit on the part of employers, indus- 
trial conditions are rapidly changing for the better in 
this country. Therefore, it requires no prophet to 
discern that comparative statistics for the next few 
decades, or even for the next decade, will tell a dif- 
ferent story. As_ studied efforts to safeguard the 
worker become universal in America, and the worker 
becomes accustomed to exercising greater care him- 
self, there should come about a natural tendency on 
the part of both employer and employee to be prudent 
and cautious. Such a tendency would become ap- 
parent in all lines of business, developing into a 
national habit. The result of this changing process 
should be a reduction in the number of casualties of 
all kinds. The specific result upon the normal loss 
hazard in steam boiler underwriting cannot be other 
than favorable. 


THE CATASTROPHE HAZARD 

There yet remains to be considered the catastrophe 
hazard. In a sense this hazard is not peculiar to 
steam-boiler underwriting. It does, however, difter 
in both degree and kind. It differs in degree in that 
it is not as great as in some other lines, as, for in- 
stance, in accident and fire insurance. Although it is 
incomparably less than in fire insurance, it is essential 
to note that the aggregate annual premiums are also 
incomparably less. 

Any consideration of the catastrophe hazard brings 
before us the subject of the varying insurance limits 
per boiler unit—that is to say, the amount of insur- 
ance at stake on each boiler ‘or battery of boilers. 
Until within a few years a limit of about $5000 was 
considered the proper average amount of insurance per 
boiler unit. As the financial resources of the boiler 
companies increased, attention was given to the fact 
that the catastrophe hazard was in no measure even 
approached by such a small limit. 

The modern practice of installing large boiler units 
to reduce operating cost has become an important 
feature. Where formerly two boilers of 200 horse 
power, or even three of 125 horse-power, were con 
sidered essential, now one large boiler of from 400 to 
500 horse-power may be installed. Indeed, instances 
are not wanting of over 2000 horse- power for a single 
unit. A premium based upon $5000 of insurance per 
boiler unit would, in a three-boiler battery, when re 
placed by one 400 or 500 horse- -power boiler, be re 
duced proportionately; thus yielding a cash premium 
only 33% per cent as great as for the three-boile: 
unit, and with a probably increased hazard. The in 
equity of this situation is obvious. 

Statistics and experience have also shown that acci 
dents have occurred entailing a property loss te the 
assured over and above his policy coverage because 
of his carrying insufficient insurance. The passage of 
liability and compensation laws by the several States 
already alluded to has added to the possibility of 
heavy compensation and liability claims in the event 
of an explosion causing loss of life or personal in- 
juries. These and other considerations have during 
recent years led to a much larger coverage per boiler 
unit. sA total coverage under one policy of several 
hundred thousand dollars is not now considered un- 
usual. This tendency is undoubtedly wise and de 
cidedly in the interest of the assured. It has also 
given rise increasingly to the reinsurance of surplus 
lines, and has brought to the forefront the necessity 
for equitable rates for such reinsurance. 


DISASTERS OF THE PAST 

In considering the catastrophe hazard it may be of 
interest to recall some of these. One such occurred 
at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1909, when three boilers ex 
ploded, entailing a Toss of approxim: ately $125,000. It 
was only four years prior to that that one of the worst 
calamities in the history of boiler underwriting oc- 
curred at Brockton, Mass. As a result of the explo- 
sion and ensuing fire 175 persons were injured, of 
whom { died. The estimated property loss was 
about $250,000. Two years prior to that there oc- 
curred a disastrous explosion at the plant of a traction 
company in St. Louis, when seven water-tube boilers 
exploded simultaneously. Nine years earlier, in 1894, 
there occurred a remarkable calamity at Shamokin; 
Pa., when thirty-six boilers euhated at the same time. 

Should a calamity occur under a modern blanket 
prea with its very large insurance coverage ap- 
jlica ry to a single accident, the loss ratio might easily 
exceed all previous experience. 

A boiler plant is latent with possibilities of a 
calamity. The direction of the explosion and the 
human lives in the path of the ruptured boiler may 
mean more in the measure of the calamity than the 
value of the property on which the boiler is located. 
Exploded boilers have traveled half a mile and more, 
and several hundred feet is no unusual occurrence. 

From the very nature of things it is impossible to 
gauge either the time or financial results of the ca 
tastrophe hazard. As well might one presume to gauge 
the recurrence and probable results of an earthquake 
by the times and results of similar disasters in the 
past. Surely, the wisest course is to provide the best 
possible inspection service as a safeguard against it. 

Notable, indeed, has been the change and progress 
from the old pioneer method of determining yearly 
premiums on the basis of a percentage of the limited 
amount of insurance at that time allowed. There is 
reason to expect that with the increase of valuable 
data and the enlargement of the field of experience, 
rates and practices will approach more and more to 
that goal of scientific accuracy and justice desired by 
every progressive steam boiler underwriter. 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


AUTOMOBILE STAMPING OFFICE 


Casualty Exchange ‘Acts on Commercial 
Car Policies 

The Casualty Insurauce Exchange has com- 
pleted plans for establishing a stamping office 
for commercial automopdile policies covering li- 
ability and property damage. 

The Exchange announces that the system will 
be put into effect on August 1, with the stamping 
office for the territory of Greater New York, 
Westchester, Rockland, Puinam, Orange, Suf- 
folk, Richmond and Nassau counties, N. Y., and 
Fairfield county, Connecticut, located at the 
office of the Exchange. A stamping office for the 
same class of business in the four northern 
counties of New Jersey will be located at the 
office of the Universal Inspection Company of 
lowa at Newark, N. J. The circular announce- 
ment of the Exchange which was sent to all 
members and to the companies co-operating on 
automobile business is as follows: 


At a meeting of the Exchange, held on the 14th 
instant, it was moved that the following announcement 
be adopted and authorized to be sent out to all Ex- 
change members: 

The Casualty Insurance Exchange hereby notifies 
all members of the exchange (including casualty com- 
panies co-operating in automobile insurance) that on 
and after August 1, 1916, all policies written to cover 
commercial automobiles for liability and (or) prop- 
erty damage insurance shall be reported to the stamp- 
ing office created for the purpose of approving such 
policies, the companies sending to said stamping office 
an exact copy of the schedule appearing in the policy 
and of the warranties of such policies (including 
riders, endorsements or Certificates attached to policy 
at time of issuance or subsequently), showing clearly 
the period of insurance and the premiums charged 
therefor, 

The above rule applies to all commercial automo- 
liles maintained, paraved, operated or used in the 
Greater New York territory as set forth in the “Auto- 
mobile Manual,” and in the counties of Westchester, 
Rockland, Putnam, Orange, Suffolk, Kichmond and 
Nassau, N. Y. . and F airfield, Conn. 

Vote: <As respects commercial automobiles main- 
tained, garaged, operated or used in the counties of 
tergen, Essex, Hudson and Union, N. 7. policies 
(including riders, endorsements or certificates at- 
tached to policy at time of issuance or subsequently), 
written to cover liability and (or) property damage 
will be reported for the purpose of stamping and ap- 
proval to the Newark office of the Universal Inspec- 
tion Company of lowa, concerning which separate 
notice is being sent to the companies, 

We trust that the announcement is clear to you, and 
ask that you will be kind enough to advise us that you 
will act in acordance with same, beginning August 
1, 1916. 


HAS PROFITABLE YEAR 

The Motor Union Insurance Company of Lon- 
don, which was founded by the Motor Union of 
ireat Britain and Ireland, and is now conducted 
under the auspices of the Automobile Associa- 
tion and Motor Union, has published its an- 
nual report. The detailed statement shows 
that the motor accident department produces 
the largest premium income of all the lines 
transacted, including fire, accident, lability, 
marine and war risk marine. The total income 
from this department was £304,938 and the in- 
come from all branches was £568,366. Interest 
earnings totaled oat In the automobile 
branch reserves of £129,553 were carried, which 
proved to be more fas zn sufficient to meet all 
claim. obligations. 

After paying all dividends and making con- 
tributions to special reserve funds the company 
earried a balance of £23,188 in its profit and 
loss account, out of which a dividend of five 
and one-half per cent was paid on the preferred 
stock and of 22% per cent on the common 
stock. These two dividends left a balance of 
£8038 to be carried forward and allowed for a 





further addition of £800 to the tax reserve. 
The total assets of the company are £743,888 
and the company carries total reserves of 
£242,338 to protect policyholders and miscel- 
laneous reserve funds of £114,000. The au- 
thorized capital is £300,000 of which £194,144 
is paid up. The company carries cash funds of 
£167,960, which is deemed sufficient to meet 
all obligations promptly and to pay claims 
liberally. 

The directors encouraged enlistment in the 
British Army, with the result that of about 
two hundred employees an even one hundred 
joined the colors. Despite the unsettled con- 
ditions, due to the war, the company had a 
most successful year. 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY COMPANY 
IN IOWA 

The Midwestern Mutual Indemnity is a new 
company which is being formed in Jlowa for 
the purpose of insuring automobile owners 
against liability for damages to property or 
person. The articles have been approved by 
the Iowa Insurance Department, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be in full working order by 
August 1. The organization will carry only au- 
tomobile property damage and automobile lia- 
bility insurance and will on that acocunt be 
unique in Iowa, 

The incorporators are F. C. Brewer, president 
of the Illinois Automobile Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, treasurer of the Illinois Motor Vehicle 
Liability Company, vice-president of the Iowa 
Automobile Owners Mutual Insurance Associ- 
ation, and president of the Indiana Automobile 
Mutual Insurance Assecciation; H. T. Brewer, 
general manager of the Iowa Automobile Mutual 
Insurance Association; L. S. Troupe, secretary- 
treasurer of the Iowa Automobile Owners Mu- 
tual Insurance Association; Frank S. Shankland, 
president and director of the Iowa Automobile 
Insurance Association; Robert Lappen, attor- 
ney. The headquarters will be in Des Moines. 
The plan contemplates insuring auto owners up 
to $10,000 for any one accident, $5000 for any one 
person and $1000 for personal damages. It is 
planned to enter Nebraska and offices will be 
established in that State and in other cities of 
Iowa. The company proposes to assume all li- 
ability and pay all judgments for the policy-" 
holders up to the amounts provided in the 
policies. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS IN IOWA 


The ever-increasing death toll of the auto- 
mobile is shown in the latest bulletin published 
by the Iowa State Highway Commission. In the 
five weeks from May 20 to June 28 there were 
31 people killed in Iowa automobile highway ac- 
cidents. There were 164 people hurt, though 
not fatally, and 48 accidents in which there 
was no one injured, but the automobiles were 
smashed. The Commission shows there were 
29 people hurt in autos going over embank- 
ments; 26 in autos turning turtle; 18 in colli- 
sions; 13 in collisions with horse-drawn ve- 
hicles; 6 in collision with motor-cycles; 5 in 
collisions with street cars; 20 pedestrians by 
being struck while crossing streets. 


A. A. BOLMER RETURNS TO ROYAL 


EK. A. Bolmar has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the automobile department of the 
Royal Fire Insurance Company at the Western 
departmeht office in Chicago, his appointment 
taking effect from August 1. Mr. Bolmar was 


Thursday 


formerly with the Royal; having served this 
company for twelve years, and during that time 
rising to the position ef chief clerk. 

He left the company some time ago to go with 
the Hartford as assistant secretary at the home 
office. 


OHIO MUTUAL NOW READY 


Preparations are being made by the Security 
Auto Mutual of Youngstown, Ohio, organized 
some time ago, to issue policies, the required 
volume of business, ~vith $10,000 in premiums, 
having been secured. It is believed that the 
first policy can be issued about August 1. 


GERMANIA FIRE ENTERS FIELD 

The Germania Fire of New York has estab- 
lished an automobile department, which will be 
conducted, so far as the Western department 
of the company is concerned, by Assistant Man- 
ager C. H. Coates of Chicago. 

L. L. SANDERS GOES WITH NA- 

TIONAL 

L. L. Sanders is to be the manager of the 
new automobile department of the National 
Fire at Chicago. Mr. Sanders has resigned his 
position with the Royal and will enter upon 
the duties of his new position on August 1. 


RULING IN OKLAHOMA UPHELD 

The Attorney-General of Oklahoma has sus- 
tained the ruling of the Insurance Department 
that fire insurance companies cannot write auto- 
mobile theft insurance in that State. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 

A comprehensive and complete digest of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Pennsylvania 
has been compiled by Ralph J. Brodsky, con- 
sulting compensation expert. It bears the title 
“Rights and Obligations of Employees Under 
Pennsylvania Compensation Acts, with De- 
cisions, Ruling and Forms.” It goes thoroughly 
into the subject with a view to furnishing prac- 
tical information to both employer and employee 
as to the working of the law. Copies of this 
book can be supplied at $1 each by The Spectator 
Company, 1385 William street, New York. 


GENERAL AGENCY AND BRANCH 
OFFICE 

The appointment of the E. C. Anderson Com- 
pany of New York as general agent for the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company of Hartford does not in any way affect 
the branch office of that company, which has 
been established in New York for many yenrs. 
The appointment of the E. C. Anderson Com- 
pany agency is in accord with the conference 
rules, which allow two general agencies and a 
branch office in the same territory. C. C. Gar- 
diner is manager of the New York branch office. 





OPPOSES STATE INSURANCE PLAN 

W. ©. Taylor, Insurance Commissioner of 
North Dakota, at a meeting of the State mu- 
tual companies, announced his opposition to 
State insurance, for which a campaign is be- 
ing carried on by the American Society of 
Equity. He says that the State has had poor 
success with its hail insurance fund, that the 
Wisconsin life insurance fund has not been suc- 
cessful, and that the experiment is dangerous 
socialism. 
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CHANGES IN MANUAL 





Committee Meets at Chicago to Discuss 
Changes in Present Form 





The manual committee of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference met in Chicago 
Saturday to consider proposed changes in the 
manual which classifies the various risks and 
rates. It was found that there are a number of 
industries which must he inspected in order to 
classify them properly, and it was decided to 
adjourn the meeting until the end of August for 
that purpose. Each member of the committee 
was given a copy of suggestions and condi- 
tions. After carefully considering the matter 
of war risks, it was decided that the members 
using the present manual are fully protected 
by the existing clauses. 

Although the moving-picture industry clas- 
sifications were materially enlarged a year ago, 
it was decided to add seven new classifications 
in the 1917 manual. Underground workers in 
subways, tunnels, etc., furnished seven new 
classes. Careful consideration is to be given to 
the more dangerous spurts, such as automobil- 
ing, motor-cycling, ete. J. B. Sackett of the 
Millers Mutual Casuaity is chairman of the 
manual committee, the other members being 
A. F. Culling, Pacific Mutua! Life; J. J. Helby, 
Midland Casualty; Frank ©. Crittenden, Na- 
tional Life of the U. S. uf A., and W. W. Powell, 
Southern Surety. 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN ILLINOIS 

According to the report of the Illinois In- 
dustrial Board 8468 of the non-fatal industrial 
accidents, or 50.6 of the total number, occurred 
in manufacturing plants of various kinds, in- 
volving a cost to the employers and the insur- 
ance companies of $523,057. Public service 
showed a total of 2921 accidents, or 17.5 per 
cent, with a cost of $171.599; construction, 2504 
accidents, or 14.9 per vent, cost $193,013; min- 
ing and quarrying, 1783 accidents, or 10.6 per 
cent, cost $97,097; department stores and mail 
order houses, 758 accidents, 4.5 per cent, cost 
$36,986; agriculture, 114 accidents, 0.7 per cent, 
cost $9531; miscellanevuus, 201, 1.2 per cent, cost 
$8488. 

Although 1783 seems a very small number of 
accidents to be reported in such a hazardous 
industry as mining and quarrying, this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that many mine opera- 
tors rejected the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and are not within the juris- 
diction of the industrial board, and are con- 
sequently exempt from filing accidents reports 
with it. While only 4.12 per cent of the total 
number of non-fatal accidents resulted in the 
amputation, loss or total loss of the use of a 
member of the body, the cost of such injuries 
amounts to approximately twenty-three per cent 
of the total cost of all non-fatal injuries. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the compen- 
sation law provides specific indemnity for in- 
juries of this nature. 





NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 

With a proposed capital of $500,000, the Na- 
tional Indemnity Company is being organized 
at Chicago. It will write all forms of personal 
accident and health insurance, as well as life 
insurance, making a specialty of automatic ac- 
cident and health insurance. George E. Dick- 
son, formerly president of the Royal Casualty 
Company, is president. Its automatic insur- 
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ance plan is patented, disperses with agents and 
collectors and is issued through merchants in 
the firm of insurance credits similar to trad- 
ing stamps. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSATION 
PROBLEMS 

Chairman Cavanagh at the resumption of the 
hearings by the recess commission on compen- 
sation in Masachusetts, last Monday, ‘informed 
the committee”’ that the secretary had written 
twenty-four companies who are writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance in Massachusetts 
on July 1, and that of that number fourteen 
companies had ignored the communication, 
while six companies kad written stating that 
they did not care to be heard. The chairman 
suggested that the cummission consider the 
question of issuing summonses. He stated in 
answer to a question that the six companies 
which had stated thai they did not care to ap- 
pear were companies doing a substantial busi- 
ness in the State. 

Norman F. Hesseltine, secretary of the Con- 
tractors Mutual, occupied the entire session 
Monday. He asserted that in his opinion rates 
are not yet sufficiently high and that he rather 
favored self-insurance for large employers 
where the question of solvency was reasonably 
guaranteed. 

At Tuesday’s session, Attorney Sawyer ap- 
peared for the Employers Liability Company. 
He contended that the old Massachusetts Bu- 
reau was illegal, according to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court decision, as a combination for 
making rates, whereas the revised constitution 
of the bureau allows it to gather information 
only as a basis for rates. He emphasized the 
language of the act where it says the Commis- 
sioner shall determine if the rate is ‘‘adequate 
for the risk,’’ rather than adequate for the com- 
panies. He also defended the brokers as an ef- 
fective and insistent force and urged that if any 
action whatever be recommended as to expense 
loadings it be to define the maximum within 
which the companies might determine their 
own individual loadings. 


SURETY COMPANIES OF THE PAST 

The United States Treasury Department ten 
years ago began the issuance of quarterly re- 
ports, giving the qualifying power of surety 
companies on Federal bonds under its regula- 
tion limiting them to ten per cent of their 
combined capital and surplus on any one bond. 
Of the twenty-two surety companies which ap- 
peared in the first list ten years ago, fourteen 
are now out of business because of liquidation, 
receivership or amalgamation. The latest circu- 
lar contains the name of twenty-two companies, 
fifteen of which have been organized or en- 
tered the surety field within the past ten years. 





GREAT EASTERN APPOINTMENTS 


C. Clark Howard, agency director of the Great 
Eastern Casualty, has returned to New York 
after a visit to the leading agencies of the 
West. He has made the following appointments 
in the larger cities: Detroit, Harry B. Parker 
Company; Indianapolis, Edson TT. Wood; St. 
Louis, Walter C. Campbell Company; Kansas 
City, McClure-Wilbur Underwriting Agency; 
Denver, C. D. Cobb & Co.; Minneapolis, Mel- 
vin E. Wood; St. Paul, A. EB. Bulau & Co.; Bay 
City, Mich., F. L. Westover; Muncie, Ind., 
Kirkpatrick, Blue & Co., and Colorado Springs, 
Burge & Willard. 
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SURGICAL OPERATIONS 


Definition of Major Operations by 
Representative Physicians 





PENNSYLVANIA'S EXPERIENCE 





Recommendations of a Special Committee—Actual 
Definition Given 


In view of the difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of a minor operation as distinguished 
from a major operation, the Pennsylvania Com- 
pensation Board has called for a professional 
definition. Under the compensation law the 
medical expenses for the first fourteen days are 
allowed at $25, or if there is a major operation, 
$75. According to members of the board it is 
thought that most of the operations have been 
“major”? and few have been ‘minor’; conse- 
quently a definition by representative medical 
men has been called for. 

The board was to meet at Harrisburg yester- 
day and take action on the following definition 
of major surgical operation as framed by Dr. 
Francis D. Patterson, chief of the State Divi- 
sion of Hygiene, assisted by Dr. John M. Baldy, 
president of the Bureau of Medical Education 
and Licensure of the State; Dr. J. B. McAllister 
of Harrisburg, president of the State Medical 
Society; Dr. W. L. Estes, surgeon to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Dr. Robert G. 
Leconte, surgeon to the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and Dr. Edward Martin, professor of surgery at 
the University Hospital: 

A major surgical operation is (1) a surgical 
procedure which entails immediate serious con- 
sequence to the patient; (2) it is a surgical 
procedure which requires skill and training to 
perform; (3) all operative procedures other than 
finger and toes, amputations, cleansing and 
draining and closing of wounds, evacuating se- 
cretions by incision, the manipulating and re- 
duction of uncomplicated dislocations, the treat- 
ment of uncomplicated fractured ribs, the re- 
moval of superficial foreign bodies from the eye 
and the removal of subcutaneous foreign bodies 
should be regarded as major operations. 

The term major operations would include the 
setting of fractures of long bones and reducing 
of subluxations, providing accuracy and ef- 
ficiency of reduction and retention be demon- 
strated by X-ray taken before and after sur- 
gical treatment. 

The report of this body of surgeons also em- 
bodies the suggestion that all fees and 
charges for major operations should be limited 
to such charges as are reasonable for similar 
treatment of injured persons of like standard of 
living in the same community where such treat- 
ment is paid for by the injured person. 





NEW BUREAU MEMBERS 


The National Workrens Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau has confirmed the election of the 
Continental Casualty, the London and Lan- 
cashire Indemnity and the Zurich as elective 
members in all branch bureaus go far organized. 
These companies, while not members of the 
National Bureau, are co-operating with several 
of the branch bureaus. 


EASTLAND CLAIMS PROVE HEAVY 

The Eastland steamship disaster occurred in 
Chicago July 24, 1915. As suits for damages 
have to be filed within a year, the claimants 
and their attorneys are keeping the filing 
clerks busy. Over 300 damage suits have al- 
ready been begun, of which thirteen are for per- 
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sonal injuries and the others for deaths, the 
amount of damages asked in each suit being 
$10,000. The St. Joseph-Chicago Steamship 
Company, which was operating the Eastland, 
the City of Chicago, the Sanitary District and 
others, are made defendants. 


SOLICITATION OF BOILER AND 
FLY-WHEEL INSURANCE 


The solicitation of no line of insurance will 
give to agents and brokers a better reward for 
the amount of effort expended than the solicita- 
tion of steam-boiler and fly-wheel insurance. 

The danger to be feared from the explosive 
energy contained in a steam boiler is so well 
understood that almost every boiler owner car- 
ries boiler insurance in some company. The 
danger to be feared from the explosive energy 
contained in a fast revolving fiy wheel is not 
so well understood, but so many disastrous fly- 
wheel explosions have occurred that the agent 
should be able to convince the fly-wheel owner 
that fly-wheel insurance is as desirable a pro- 
tection as steam-boiler insurance. 

Aside from the considerations which show 
the necessity of having insurance protection 
against any loss that may occur, there is also 
the obvious advantage of having both boilers 
and fly wheels periodically examined by expert 
inspectors, in order to lessen the possibility of 
the occurrence of an accident. 

An enthusiastic ‘safety first’’ movement is 
overspreading the entire country. “Safety 
first’”’ principles are being applied to workshop 
and factory in a commendable endeavor to les- 
sen the numerous industrial accidents that are 
continually occurring. This safety-first move- 
ment, of course, embraces steam boilers and fly 
wheels, and many of the States wisely have en- 
acted compulsory inspection laws, which re- 
quire that boilers be built in accordance with 
certain specified rules of construction, and that 
they be inspected regularly either by inspec- 
tors of boiler insuring companies, or by in- 
spectors in the employ of the State. Some State 
factory laws also require inspection of fly 
wheels and of the engines driving them, and 
this requirement is likely to become universal. 

A cubic foot of highly-heated water, such as 
is contained in an ordinary steam boiler under 
usual operating pressure, contains about as 
much explosive energy as a pound of gun- 
powder, If it were whispered about among of- 
fice employees that there was located in the 
basement of their building 200 or 300 pounds of 
gunpowder, a mild sensation would be created. 
And yet in the same basement a steam boiler 
containing 200 or 300 cubic feet of heated water, 
and equally dangerous, attracts but little atten- 
tion. 

There is like danger in the rim of a fast-re- 
volving fly wheel, but this danger makes al- 
most no impression on the public mind until a 
fly-wheel accident occurs; for example, such an 
accident as did occur at the plant of the Chel- 
sea Jute Company. Here, just a few minutes 
after the maanger had risen from the desk 
chair in his office to go into an adjoining room, 
a fly wheel on the floor below exploded, and 
hurled through the ceiling fragments that com- 
pletely demolished the chair. Prior to this ac- 
cident the danger lurking in revolving fly 
wheels had not particularly impressed itself 
upon the owners of the mill; but after the ac- 
cident they were very quick to take out a policy 
of fly-wheel insurance. 

Owners of fly wheels and engines know that it 
is better for them to be protected against ac- 
‘cident than to be paid for the loss when acci- 
dent occurs; and so they value inspection ser- 
vice even more than they do insurance protec- 
tion. 

As stated in the beginning of this article, the 
solicitation of boiler and fly-wheel insurance 
brings rich rewards for efforts expended. Every 
agent should, therefore, solicit these lines con- 
tinually, and should accumulate and keep up 
an accurate card index of boiler and fly-whecl 
expirations in his territory. This is necessary 
in order that the business may be solicited at 
the proper time.—VFidelity and Casualty Bul- 
letin. 


—A. A. Frazee has been appointed underwriting 
manager for the Knickerbocker Mutual Liability of 
New York. He has been manager of the inspection 
department since the company was organized. 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION 





Injured Workmen May Sue Under 
United States Law 





DECISION IN OHIO CASE 


Employee Had Collected Under State Law— 
Opinion of Federal Court 
According to a decision of the United States 
Court of Appeals, sitting at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
last week, claims for damages as a result of 
injury against an inter-State carrier should 
be brought in the United States Court under 
the Federal employers’ liability act. The court 
further held that, because the claimant filed 
a claim under a State employers’ liability law 
and did not prosecute to recovery does not bar 
him from bringing suit under the Federal act. 
The case was that of DudJey E. Waters, Paul 
H. King and Frank W. Blair, receivers of the 
Pere Marquette Railroad Company, against 
Merline E, Guile, which was appealed from the 
United States District Court at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Guile was employed as a brakeman on a 
train which operated between Plymouth and 
Grand Ledge, both in Michigan. While en- 
gaged in switching cars, he was seriously in- 
jured through the alleged negligence of another 
member of the crew. Two days later his wife 
made application to the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Board of Michigan for compensation. 
Further proceedings were had later on, but 
Guile finally refused to accept compensation 

under the Michigan act. 

Suit was then filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Grand Rapids under the Federal 
act and a decision in Guile’s favor was ren- 
dered. Although the train on which he worked 
did not operate outside of the State of Michi- 
gan, the court declared it to be an inter-State 
carrier because it contained cars loaded with 
inter-State freight. The court also passed 
upon the liability of the company for the injury, 
as due to the negligence of another employee. 
In affirming this decision, the Court of Ap- 
peals said that under the circumstances the 
Federal act provides the plaintiff's sole and 
exclusive remedy. Because he filed claim with 
the State compensation board and did not prose- 
cute to recovery does not act as a bar to his 
bringing his claim under the Federal act. 


ILLINOIS SURETY REPORT 

Chicago, Ill., July 25, 1916.—The report of the 
examination of the Illinois Surety Company by 
the Illinois and Wisconsin departments has been 
completed and shows an impairment of nearly 
$210,000 up to April 19 of this year. The 1913 
statement of the company shows about $100,000 
o. "npaid claims, but it should have been $215,- 
000. The 1914 report showed $192,000, which 
should have been $305,000, and the 1915 report 
showed $154,000 when it should have been 
$379,000. The impairment increased from $30,- 
000 in 1914 to $209,896 on April 19 this year. The 
report points out the excessive loss ratio for a 
number of years and also the expense ratio. 


RESIGNATION OF STANLEY L. OTIS 

The resignation is announced of Stanley L. 
Otis as actuary and secretary-treasurer of the 
National Workmens Compensation Service 
Bureau, to take effect August 1. Mr. Otis has 
been connected with this bureau and its prede- 
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cessor, the old Liability Conference, ever since 
its establishment. His future plans have not 
been announced. E. W. Miller, assistant secre- 
tary, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Otis 
as secretary-treasurer. 


SUMMER CASUALTIES 


In the records of the Travelers of Hartford 
the following are found among the vacation 
accidents: 

At amusement park, thrown from roulette 
wheel and fracture rib. 

Fishing, slipped and fell in hole. 

At Coney Island, sliding down wooden incline, 
burned hand. 

Automobiling, cranking, engine backfired and 
crank fractured wrist. 

Automobiling, auto skidded and turned tur- 
tle. 


A VALUABLE BOOK ON COMPEN- 
SATION INSURANCE 


The Spectator Company of 135 William sgtreet, New 
York city, has just published a work on the Compen 
sation Law of the State of New York, which will be 
found especially valuable for brokers writing com- 
pensation insurance. The book was written by Jere 
miah F. Connor, formerly counsel to the State Work 
mens Compensation Commission and the State Indus 
trial Commission, Mr. Connor points out the distinc- 
tion between the liability for workmen’s compensation 
and the liability for damages in negligence cases. 
These distinctions include cases in which the employe: 
is under a double liability and cases in which the in- 
jured workman has an option of claiming compensa 
tion or instituting suit for damages, 

A separate chapter is devoted to compensation in- 
surance, in which it is shown that the State Insurance 
Fund does not give full protection to the employer. 
Mr. Connor takes the position that the State Insurance 
Fund is a State mutual for the protection of the 
workingmen, and that the employers must contribute 
sufficient premiums to keep the fund solvent, whether 
it be through assessments or by readjustments of 
rates. The chapter on insurance also takes up the 
release given employers in the State Fund, and it is 
shown that the release is only from the payment of 
individual claims for compensation which all employ- 
ers receive alike when compensation is paid by the 
insurance company. 

The work also contains a digest of all decisions hy 
the courts under the workmen’s compensation law of 
New York, together with the leading decisions and 
ruling made by the two commissions.—Bulletin of the 
Fire Brokers Association. 


Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Liability Insurance 


The following letter is self-explanatory: 


Jeremiah F, Connor, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City: 
Dear Sir—I wish to state that I have received your 
book on Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, from The Spectator Company. I find it most 
interesting and instructive and most helpful in my 
work. Allow me to conggratulate you, and I trust 
that if you write anything else you will advise me so 
that I may get it. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. A. Assort, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
Department of Labor, New York State, 
Industrial Commission. 


This work is published by The Spectator Company, 
and sells for $5 a copy. 


CASUALTY NOTES 


—R. L. Guaydan, Chicago manager of the surety 
department of the New Amsterdam Casualty, has been 
appointed manager of the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment of the American Indemnity of Texas for Michi- 
gan, with headquarters at Detroit. 

—Walter L. Schnaring, formerly with the Chicago 
office of the General Accident and afterward its assist- 
ant United States manager, has been made superin- 
tendent of agents for the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica. Since April 1, 1915, he has been supervisor of 
its accident department. 


—Vice-President Walter C.° Faxon of the A%tna 
Life and the AZtna Accident and Liability companies 
was presented with a beautiful bouquet of sixty Ameri- 
can Beauty roses on his birthday, July 18. The gift 
was from the officers of the casualty departments, With 
congratulations of local friends and letters and tele- 
grams of esteem from out-of-town friends, the genial 
vice-president was pleasantly reminded of his birth- 
day, which he spent hard at work at his desk. 
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SURETY REINSURANCE 





Effect of the Failure of an Insolvent 
Company to Reinsure 





CONTRASTED WITH INSURANCE 





Problems Confronting the Policyholders— 
Importance of Adequate Reserves 


The recent developments in connection with 
the failure of the Illinois Surety Company il- 
lustrate very clearly the unusual inconvenience 
and loss that may result from the failure of 
a surety company, and it may be of interest 
to the readers of THE Spectator to know the 
present status of the matter. 

The stockholders of the company, finding 
the surplus depleted almost to the vanishing 
point and the capital being already too small 
to justify further reduction, decided to liqui- 
date the company. Arrangements were made 
by which the National Surety Company agreed, 
subject to the approval of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of Illinois, to reinsure such of 
the outstanding bonds as it might select after 
an examination of the individual cases. Thirty 
days were allowed for the examination, and 
in the meantime a receiver was appointed. 
The National Surety Company completed its 
examination in due course, but rejected such 
a large percentage of the risks offered to it 
that the Superintendent was unwilling to ap- 
prove the agreement. He took the position 
that all or none of the risks should be rein- 
sured. In order to reinsure the risks which 
the National had rejected, negotiations were 
opened with the American Fidelity Company, 
but that company rejected nearly all of the 
risks that had been rejected by the National, 
and the Superintendent thereupon decided not 
to approve the agreement with the National, 
so that the agreement never became effective. 
The result is that although the Illinois Surety 
Company is in the hands of a receiver, and is 
said to be insolvent, its obligations have not 
been reinsured nor in any way assumed 
either wholly or in part by any other com- 
pany. This is believed to be the first time in 
the history of insurance or suretyship that 
such a condition has existed. 

In the case of an insurance company this 
would not be such a serious matter, for the 


policyholders could promptly get new policies 
and would lose only the unearned portion of 
the premium they had paid the company, less 
such dividend as the company might pay to its 
creditors. In the case of a surety company, 
however, the matter is much more serious, for 
the holders of the bonds of the company may 
not only lose the unearned portion of the pre- 
mium, but they may not be able to arrange for 
new security. 


Future DEVELOPMENTS 

It will be interesting to note in detail the 
condition in which the holders of the bonds 
of the Illinois Surety Company are placed by 
the action of the Superintendent of Insurance 
in not approving the proposed agreement with 
the National Surety Company. 

1. The holders of all fidelity bonds are in a 
position to require or take new bonds, which 
they can make effective as of the date of the 
appointment of the receiver of the Illinois 
Surety Company. If no loss develops pend- 
ing the making of these arrangements, this 
will give them all the protection they would 
have had if the bonds had been reinsured by 
the National; for the National would have as- 
sumed liability only for losses due to acts 
occurring subsequent to the date of its agree- 
ment. 


FIpuCIARY AND OTHER Bonps 


2. In the case of bonds of fiduciaries, the 
Court is empowered to require new bonds; 
and if the Court acts with promptness, and if 
the fiduciary is in a position to give a new 
bond, the beneficiaries will probably be pro- 
tected. 

3. In the case of public official bonds, the 
approving officer may have authority to re- 
quire a new bond, although this is by no 
means certain; and if the approving officer has 
the power it is not certain that he will take 
the necessary action. As a practical matter, 
therefore, it is likely that in many cases the 
state, county or city, as the case may be, will 
be left without any security. 

4. In the case of court credit guarantees, 
such as appeal, attachment and injunction 
bonds and the like, it is very doubtful whether 
the obligees can be adequately protected. If 
the principal is in a position to give a new 
bond, there will probably be no trouble, since 
the court has power to order a new bond. 
But there will be cases where the principal is 


not in a position to give a new bond. If the 
bond was executed without collateral, it is 
quite possible that the principal will not find 
another company to write the bond on that 
basis, and he may not be in a position to give 
collateral. If he has deposited collateral with 
the Illinois Surety Company, the new com- 
pany will likewise require collateral, and may 
not be willing to accept an assignment of the 
collateral in the hands of the Illinois; and the 
receiver of the Illinois will probably not re- 
lease the collateral, since, notwithstanding the 
filing of a new bond, the Illinois will still re- 
main liable. If a new bond is not filed, the 
most the court can do is to dismiss the appeal, 
the attachment or the injunction, or generally 
to allow the opposite litigant the remedy that 
was stayed by the bond. This, however, will 
leave the other litigant with no security for 
the accrued liability other than the bond of a 
company that is in the hands of a receiver. 


DEpPosITORY AND CONTRACT BONDS 


5. The holders of depository bonds are in a 
position to require new bonds, and if the bank 
does not fail pending the arrangements for the 
new bond, the holder will be safe and in the 
same position as if the bond of the Illinois 
Surety Company had been reinsured. 

6. When we come to contract bonds we find 
that the holder of the bond may not be in 
such a good position.’ He has entered into a 
contract to pay to the contractor a given sum 
of money for the doing of certain work, and 
the contractor has complied with the require- 
ment that he give a satisfactory bond. The 
bond has been accepted by the owner, and un- 


_ less the contract contains a provision that the 


contractor may be required to give a new 
bond in case the sureties on the first bond be- 
come insolvent (which would be unusual) it is 
difficult to find any basis upon which the 
owner can require the contractor to give a 
new bond. If the owner withholds a payment, 
it will be a breach of the contract on his part 
which will release the contractor and subject 
the owner to an action for damages. If the 
contractor is still in good financial condition 
and is getting along well with his work, he 
could no doubt get another bond and might 
voluntarily do it, particularly if the owner is 
willing to pay the premium, but how about 
the contractor who is having trouble with his 
work, whose financial standing is not good 
and who may not be able to get a new bond 
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even if the owner would pay for it? Such 
cases will cause the trouble. The holders of 
these bonds are left without any real security 
and without the means of getting any. The 
same is true of many other classes of bonds, 
as, for example: maintenance bonds, bonds of 
indemnity against loss on account of the issu- 
ance of a duplicate of a lost instrument, and 
other bonds where the obligee has parted with 
the consideration. 


Tue Betrrer Course 

In view of this situation, the wisdom of the 
Superintendent of Insurance in not approving 
a reinsurance agreement may well be doubted. 
In the public interest it would seem to have 
been better to have permitted the reinsurance 
of such of the bonds as could be reinsured, 
leaving the Illinois Surety Company to take 
care only of the residue. This would have 
solved most of the problems. 

This case illustrates in a striking way the 
need for adequate loss reserves—a subject on 
which the Insurance Commissioners and the 
surety companies are working in order to de- 
vise an adequate system to be embodied in a 
uniform surety bill which is to be recom- 
mended for passage by the legislatures of the 
several States. This subject was fully dis- 
cussed in the Casualty and Surety Section of 
Tue Spectator of June 29, 1916, and some 
suggestions were made as to the proper method 
of calculating the reserves. A proper system 
of reserves would no doubt have compelled 
the Illinois Surety Company to liquidate 
earlier when it was in much better condition 
to meet its obligations. 


SPIRIT OF ENTHUSIASM 


In spite of my translation of ‘Aller Anfang 
Ist Schwer,” one fellow thought it sounded like 
a schwer word—but he is a Missouri Irishman 
and is excusable. 

He also wants to know if it means ‘‘get the 
kale,” ‘‘do it now” or some other time-worn 
expression used by occupants of soft-cushioned 
chairs in the office fcr the purpose of inspir- 
ing enthusiasm in the breasts of the men in the 
field. 

I do not admire the windjammer, nor the 
spell binder, and on my feet at a banquet I am 
unable to spiel worth a cent—but as long as 
I can avoid writers’ paralysis I shall, with the 
help of Uncle Sam, keep on preaching the gospel 
of enthusiasm to the men in the field, and when 
I get so old they can’t use me here I shall be 
out in the open with a rate book myself, for 
that’s the work I love, and I could die writing 
accident insurance—and expect to. No. soft- 
‘cushioned chairs for mine. 

If you can’t see anything else to love in the 
business but the money you make, then you 
are in the wrong calling. We want you to 
make money—the company wants to make 
money, but when the instinct for making money 
leads an insurance company to deprive its 
humblest policyholder of a single penny to which 
he is entitled, that institution is on the down- 
ward path. 

Did you ever hear this description of a real 
insurance salesman? 


“‘A man who is clean Inside and out; who 
neither looks up to the rich nor down to 
the poor; who can lose without squealing 
and who can win without bragging; who is 
too brave to lie, too generous to cheat; who 
takes his share of the world and lets other 
people have theirs.” 


The chances are that the above was not writ- 
ten about an insurance man, but there are 
plenty of our men to whom it applies and you 
can make people feel that way about you if you 
will—EZ. C. Budlong. 


CUBAN COMPENSATION 





Review of New Act Passed by the 
Island Republic 





SIMILAR TO NEW YORK LAW 





Features of Interest in the Law—Full Details 


By Jamus H. WAsHBURN 


In making a translation of the text of the 
recently enacted workmen’s compensation law 
of Cuba, it has been found to correspond es- 
sentially to that of the State of New York. 
In some details, however, it differs and per- 
haps it will interest those actively engaged in 
this line and more or less familiar with the 
New York law to note certain of these 
variances, 

Maximum DatLty Wace 

In regard to those who benefit by the provi- 
sions of the law, Section 1 of Article 1 reads 
in part as follows: 

if . , always that his fixed wages do not 
exceed three pesos gold, and his contract is 
for a period not less than thirty days.” 

The three pesos gold above quoted have the 
same value as three United States dollars. 


Farm Lapor 


Reading further, we observe that in Section 
8 of Article 2 the law applies “To those en- 
gaged in the development of agricultural or 
forestal products, wholesale stores of coal, 
wood, inflammable material and lumber.” It 
appears from the foregoing that farm laborers 
are included in the provisions of the law. 


YEARLY WAGES 


Article 6 states that: “By yearly wages of 
an employee is meant the cash remuneration 
to which he is entitled in currency or specie 
to the maximum limit of one thousand and 
ninety-five pesos, during a period of twelve 
months’ service to the establishment or indus- 
try, always counted previously to the accident. 
For employees who have worked less than 
twelve months will be understood the cash 
remuneration which they have received since 
their employment by the establishment or in- 
dustry, augmented by one-half of such cash 
remuneration as the employee or employees 
in the same class would receive during the 
period necessary to complete the twelve 
months. 

“Tf the work is not continuous, the yearly 
wages will be calculated on the remuneration 
received during the period of activity in the 
remainder of the year. By a true day’s work 
is meant the period of labor performed during 
the time which is used ordinarily in the estab- 
lishment or industry so defined, which cor- 
responds to a day’s work.” 


Time Limit 
Article 8 states in part: “No compensation 
will be payable in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this law for injuries which do not 
result in the disability of the laborer or em- 
ployee, to earn his entire day’s wages, during 
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a period of not less than two weeks, the com- 
pensation will begin on the day of the acci- 
dent.” 

PARTIAL PERMANENT DISABILITY 


Article 11, Section 2: “When the disability 
is partial or permanent, compensation equal 
to one-half of the reduction in yearly wages 
caused by the accident will be paid.” 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY 


Article 11, Section 3: “When the disability 
is temporary a daily compensation, including 
Sundays and holidays, meanwhile it being im- 
possible to return to work, equal to one-half 
of the wages which the employee earned at 
the moment of the accident, unless the wages 
were variable, in which case the compensation 
will be equal to one-third of the wages result- 
ing from the computation of those earned 
during the twelve months preceding the day 
of the accident.” 


DisaBILITY ONE YEAR OR LONGER 


Article 14: “If, after one year has elapsed, 
the disability of the employee has not ceased, 
compensation will be in accordance with that 
provided for permanent disability.” 


Lack or SAFETY APPARATUS 


Article 16: “The compensation determined 
by this law will be increased by one-half of 
its amount if the accident occur in an estab- 
lishment or works whose machinery or appli- 
ances need the apparatus or precaution re- 
ferred to in Articles 2 and 21 of this law.” 


TECHNICAL COMMISSION 


Article 19: “There will be constituted a 
Technical Commission charged with the study 
of the latest mechanical inventions for the 
prevention of accidents while at work. This 
commission will be composed of two engi- 
neers and one architect. The services of this 
commission will be gratuitous.” 


First Arp 


Article 34: “In all accidents the employer 
will be obliged to give first aid to the injured, 
medical assistance and burial, the expenses of 
the last two, not to exceed the sum of thirty 
pesos.” 

Miritary or NAvAL EmMpLoyees 


Article 45: “This law will not apply to em- 
ployees in the military or naval service of the 
Republic.” 

STATE EMPLOYEES 


Article 49: “Regarding employees who are 
directly in the service of a state, province or 
municipality, the right to be insured against 
accident while at work is not established, ex- 
cept that each one of these entities will be 
considered his own insurer.” 


SELF INSURANCE 


In order to insure its own employees, an 
establishment may do so in conformity with 
Article 50, Paragraph 2, part of which is ap- 
pended as follows: 

i . it will be necessary to prove its solv- 
ency by means of a certificate to be issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, prior evidence on the part of the em- 
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ployer, establishment or industry, being pos- 
session of unencumbered property which rep- 
resents a value not less than one thousand 
pesos for each employee, provided there are 
not more than twenty; five hundred pesos 
each if there are more than twenty but less 
than fifty, and two hundred pesos each if 
there are fifty or more...” 


Wuen Law Went Into EFFEct 


Article 52: “This law will be in effect six 
months from its promulgation, and the execu- 
tive within this time will prescribe the regula- 
tions necessary to facilitate its execution.” 

The law was signed by President Menocal 
on June 12, 1916. 

In order to be subject to the provisions of 
the law, an establishment must have more than 
five employees, the exception being that in 
the construction of buildings, when the num- 
ber of workmen is less than four, when the 
work done is more than five meters (nearly 
sixteen and one-half feet) above the level of 
the earth and requiring the use of scaffolds 
and movable and fixed bridges. 

Workmen’s compensation, although still in 
its infancy in our own country, has shown its 
worth many times, and the island republic can 
surely be congratulated for having joined the 
vanguard with such a comprehensive law as 
it will soon put into force. 


INSURE YOURSELF 

In order to sell accident and health insurance 
to others successfully, the agent must first sell 
it to himself. The value that J. S. Hirsh, rep- 
resentative of the Fidelity and Casualty of New 
York, places upon himself is indicated by the 
fact that he carries $100,000 accident insurance 
with his own company. The example set by 
Mr. Hirsh is worthy to be followed by every 
solicitor in the field. He who would have 
others eat his pie, must first prove its worth 
by eating it himself. Herewith is what Mr. 
Hirsh says of his latest renewal of a $100,000 
policy: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your annual 
renewal of my accident and sickness policy and 
wish to assure you that if my policyholders felt 
one-half as delighted to think that they have 
gotten nothing out of their policy for the twelve 
months previous as I do, then I am sure the 
placing of renewals would be a_ positive 
pleasure. 

My success is due to a large extent in selling 
Fidelity and Casualty policies. I could offer no 
better evidence of my confidence than the fact 
that I carry a policy in your company covering 
me to the extent of $100,000. The reason I do 
not carry a larger policy in your company is 
due to the fact that I cannot get it. I feel that 
aman to make a success in any business must 
believe in what he sells, and he cannot inspire 
greater confidence than by taking for himself 
what he advises others to do. 

I am perfectly content to pay my annual pre- 
miums for the rest of my life and get nothing 
in return. I do not want any money from your 
company on account of my policy, but you are 
welcome to every cent you charge me to re- 
new it. 


Compensation Loss Ratios 


The report of the Wisconsin Insurance Department 
indicates that in Wisconsin the total of workmen’s 
compensation premiums during 1915 was $2,273,298, 
and losses were $1,224,616, giving a loss ratio of 53.9 
per cent. The report states that the total premiums 
for workmen’s compensation insurance in the United 
States was $66,795,399 and the total losses were $30,- 
759,785, indicating a loss ratio as reported by the cas- 
ualty companies of 46.1 per cent. 
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SURETY RESERVES 





A Review of the Series of Articles in 
The Spectator on This Subject 





A REPLY TO CRITICISMS 


Author Adheres to Original Plan Offered—Details 
of the Reply 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

The article relating to claim reserves of 
surety companies in the casualty and surety 
section of THE Spectator of June 29 seems to 
have created a good deal of interest, and I 
have noted with pleasure the comments in 
subsequent issues of THe Specrator of a 
number of leading surety men, particularly 
the carefully prepared article of Charles R. 
Miller, vice-president of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company, and the article by John R. 
Bland, president of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company. Mr. Bland considers 
as satisfactory without any modification the 
present system of carrying a specific reserve 
against each pending claim. Mr. Miller argues 
at some length that the ratio principle of fix- 
ing the loss reserve is unsound and concludes 
that the present system is the best, provided 
it be supplemented by a careful checking by 
the Insurance Commissioner and by the im- 
position of a penalty for failure to make a 
record of a claim upon the books of the com- 
pany and to report it to the Insurance Com- 
missioner in the annual statement. 


An UNSOUND PRINCIPLE 

I quite agree with Mr. Miller in consider- 
ing the ratio principle, as a basis for fixing 
the reserve to be carried against pending 
claims, as being unsound. In the original ar- 
ticle I opposed this method of fixing the claim 
reserve on the ground: (1) that there is no 
necessary relation between the amount that 
will have to be paid in settlement of pending 
claims and the amount of the current pre- 
mium income or the amount of the outstanding 
liability; (2) that the plan would make no dis- 
tinction between companies that were in the 
habit of settling claims promptly and those 
that were in the habit of litigating their claims, 
and that it would, in fact, encourage a com- 
pany to postpone the settlement of its claims, 
since the reserve would be the same whether 
the pending claims be large or small; and (3) 
that it would be possible under this system 
for a company to be absolutely insolvent as a 
result of an excess of actual unadjusted claims 
and yet show an apparent surplus. The addi- 
tional arguments adduced by Mr. Miller seem 
to make the conclusion inevitable. 

I am in accord with Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Bland in believing that a specific reserve 
against each pending unadjusted claim is the 
proper basis for the claim reserve. The re- 
serve is intended to provide a fund with which 
to pay the pending unadjusted claims, and it 
would seem to require no argument to show 
that the reserve ought to be based upon, and be 
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as nearly as possible equal to, the amount that 
will be necessary to settle those claims. In 
view, however, (1) of the inherent difficulty 
in accurately determining the amount that will 
be necessary to settle disputed claims and of 
the room for difference of opinion and (2) of 
the opportunity and temptation to resolve 
doubtful cases in favor of the company and 
thus carry an inadequate reserve, I do believe 
that if it is possible to arrange it there ought 
to be some way of determining the adequacy 
of the specific reserve. 


INADEQUATE RESERVES 


The opportunity and temptation to carry in- 
adequate reserves are shown by the fact that 
the companies that have failed were not carry- 
ing sufficient reserves against the pending 
claims. The Illinois Surety Company affords 
the latest example, the report of the receiver 
of this company showing already that the re- 
serves were very much less than the amount 
that should have been carried, and it is prob- 
able that further developments will show that 
the present estimate of the receiver is not 
sufficient. The inherent difficulty of correctly 
estimating the reserves is shown by the fact 
that the Insurance Commissioners, in making 
their periodical examinations, have found it 
necessary to increase the reserves of com- 
panies that were in absolutely good financial 
condition and were apparently intending to 
carry adequate reserves. 

Mr. Miller seems to feel that a satisfactory 
result would be produced if the Insurance 
Commissioner would make a specific inquiry 
as to each contested claim, requiring definite 
information as to the status of the claim, the 
financial strength of the principal as of the 
date of the inquiry and a like investigation 
into the financial strength of any indemnity 
or security held by the company for its pro- 
tection, with the right on the part of the Com- 
missioner to require the company to increase 
its reserve. If the Insurance Commissioner 
has the time and disposition to make such an 
audit or check at frequent intervals, it might 
produce a fairly satisfactory result, although 
an Insurance Commissioner is perhaps no 
more able than the officers of the company to 
predict the outcome of disputed claims, and 
might make the reserve too large or too small, 
and thus be unfair either to the company or 
the public. In any event the Commissioner 
might find it difficult or impossible to make 
such a detailed examination of the pending 
claims of all the companies, and it is doubtful 
if the Commissioners would want to under- 
take it. 

OrIcINAL PLAN OFFERED 


I still feel, however, that for verifying the 
correctness of the specific reserves, the auto- 
matic and comparatively simple method sug- 
gested in the previous article referred to will 
be more satisfactory and will produce a more 
nearly accurate result. This plan is: 

1. Each company on January 1 of each year 
to ascertain the average ratio of its losses paid 
to premiums written during the preceding five 
years, and then let that percentage of the pre- 
miums on the business that may be written 
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during the year then beginning be set aside 
as a general reserve to cover the losses on 
claims arising during the year. 

2. To pay out of this general reserve all 
losses resulting from claims arising during 
the year, and, in case a claim be not imme- 
diately adjusted, to set up out of this general 
reserve a specific reserve against such claim 
in accordance with the present system—with 
the proviso that if the general reserve be in- 
sufficient the specific reserve shall come out of 
surplus, the specific reserve being necessary in 
any event. 

3. It being unlikely that all the claims aris- 
ing during any year will be adjusted during 
that year, the general reserve is to be main- 
tained for a period of two years following the 
expiration of the year during which it was set 
up, it being understood that if at the end of 
that time any part of it remains, it could be 
taken down, the specific reserves against the 
claims then pending to be maintained. 

4. Inasmuch as the basis for fixing the gen- 
eral reserve is the ratio of losses paid to pre- 
mitms written after taking into consideration 
all salvage recovered, it will be proper to credit 
to the general reserve for the appropriate year 
any salvage that may be recovered, except, of 
course, that any salvage recovered after the 
expiration of the second year after that in 
which the claim arose and after the general 
reserve set up during that year had been dis- 
continued, may be credited to surplus. 


Maximum Loss RATES 


Mr. Miller objects to the basing of this re- 
serve upon the experience of the company; 
for, he argues, “if the losses are contested and 
not settled, thus prolonging indefinitely the 
date of payment, it necessarily keeps down the 
basis for the calculation and makes the ratio 
much less than it should be.” This argument, 
however, will be found upon examination to 
be unsound. It takes any new company sev- 
eral years to reach its maximum loss expe- 
rience. If a company starts out with a policy 
of meeting its losses as they accrue, the maxi- 
mum will be reached sooner than if it starts 
out with the contrary policy; but when the 
maximum is reached the average of that and 
succeeding years will fairly represent the char- 
acter of the underwriting done by the com- 
pany. In order to illustrate what we mean we 
have selected from “The Handy Chart” the 
record of four companies whose experience 
from the beginning is given, these companies 
being engaged in both the casualty and surety 


lines: 
Company Company Company Company 
A B é D 


Years t 
eee 6.7 10.1 13.2 2.7 
re 14.2 20.2 23.7 9.2 
ere 29.9 89.9 41.1 8.8 
a alse a 42.9 45.4 44.6 17.8 
ere 41.9 42.8 48.2 22.4 
Draws eb rae ne 35.1 
Dvaanyee ene ne ne 49.6 
re ee . . 57.1 


Companies A, B and C started about the same 
time and are generally considered as being 
prompt in the payment of their losses, and it 
will be observed that their maximum loss ratio 
appears to have been reached about the fourth 
or fifth year. Company D in the fourth year 
had a smaller ratio of paid losses, but at the 
end of the seventh and eighth years had a 
higher ratio. This comparison seems to show 
the point we are trying to make, namely, that 
though a company may defer the payment of 
its losses as long as possible, and may thus 
defer the time of reaching its maximum loss 


experience yet when the maximum is reached, 
the average of that and succeeding years will 
fairly represent the underwriting policy of 
the company, regardless of its policy in the 
settlement of its losses. 

It is, of course, manifest that in basing the 
percentage upon a company’s own experience, 
the first years of its operation should be elimi- 
nated; and for companies that have been oper- 
ating less than ten years, an arbitrary percent- 
age about equal to the average of all the com- 
panies should be taken, 

The method we have proposed works auto- 
matically, and is, we believe, an efficient way 
of providing for adequate specific reserves, 
and in practice will produce results that are 
fair alike to the company and to the holders of 
its obligations, and we believe that this method 
is an improvement over the present plan and 
that it is entitled to consideration. 

FIpELity. 


ON BEING LITERAL 


Perhaps you have heard the story of the 
teacher who was reading to her class about the 
Roman who swam three times across the Tiber 
before breakfast. When Jimmie giggled at the 
tale, the teacher said, ‘‘You do not doubt that a 
trained swimmer could do that, do you, Jim- 
mie?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ replied Jimmie, “I was only 
wondering why he didn’t make it four and get 
back on the side where his clothes were.’’ 

Jimmie was literal-minded. you see, and re- 
fused to supply anything not clearly set forth 
in the tale. Many ‘prospects’? for insurance 
are similarly-minded when it comes to explain- 
ing a bond or policy to them. They are laymen, 
so far as insurance is concerned, and they take 
literally only that which is clearly explained 
and emphasized, failing to fill in gaps where 
the solicitor feels, perhaps, that the coverage 
is so clear as not to need amplification. 

An agent, whom we will call Smith, once tried 
to sell Mr. K— fidelity bonds covering the em- 
ployees in his department store. While he 
stated clearly that the bond covered larceny, 
embezzlement, wrongful abstraction, etc., he 
dwelt emphatically upon the embezzlement fea- 
ture only, pointing to the millions of dollars 
lost annually through embezzlement, the temp- 
tations which beset the trusted employee, and 
the general value of a guarantee against loss 
through embezzlement. Mr. K— was not inter- 
ested. He did not say why, but back in his 
mind he was thinking, ‘‘My system of central 
cash stations and carriers makes it practically 
impossible for my sales people to get away with 
any money, and I check up the cashiers each 
night through the day’s sales slips.” 

You see he was thinking literal-mindedly of 
embezzlement alone, for that was the one thing 
brought out emphatically by the solicitor. 

But in another corner of his mind glowed a 
constant spark of irritation because he had 
found no way to stop petty pilfering from his 
stock by employees. Such pilfering was cost- 
ing him a considerable sum in the aggregate, 
but individual cases when discovered were of 
such a petty nature that legal prosecution 
seemed absurd, and mere discharge of the of- 
fender seemed to have no moral effect upon 
his other employees. 

Not long after another solicitor breezed in. 

“TI have come to talk with you about fidelity 
bonds,”’ he said. 

“Not interested,’ snapped Mr. K—. 

“Possibly not,’’ said the solicitor, ‘“‘but with 
your permission I will borrow less than five 
minutes of your time simply to explain the pro- 
tection.” 

Stonily the employer listened to a clear ex- 
planation of the embezzlement coverage. With 
equal lack of interest he heard an exposition of 
the coverage against fraud and wrongful ab- 
straction. But he betrayed an interest when 
the solicitor began to elucidate the larceny 
feature. 

“T have some trouble with thefts from stock,” 
he said, “but as I understand you, the burden 
of detection is on me, and you pay only when 
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a clear case of theft is shown. It is seldom 
that we detect the guilty person, and then usu. 
ally the amount is small.’ 

“That is often the case in your line of busi- 
ness,”’ replied the solicitor, ‘‘but other stores 
have found that placing all employees, from 
cash boys, porters, etc., up through floor- 
walkers and department managers, under bonds, 
has resulted in cutting down stock shortages 
immediately. You see, it is generally under- 
stood by these people that bonding companies 
are relentless in prosecuting cases which in- 
volve loss under their bonds, however insig- 
nificant the loss may be. Take your own peo- 
ple. Have you ever done more than to dis- 
charge a thief when you discovered him? Your 
employees will take a chance where mere dis- 
charge is the worst they have to look for, but 
they won’t take so many chances with a bond- 
ing company.”’ 

Thus was the point made which sold fidelity 
bonds to Mr. K—. Agent Smith, you may re- 
member, stated that his bond covered larceny, 
but he left his prospect to use his imagination 
on that point, which the prospect did not do any 
more than ‘‘Jimmie”’ placed more than a literal 
interpretation upon ‘‘three times across the 
Tiber.” 

Remember that your ‘‘prospects”’ are likely to 
be literal-minded and that literal explanations 
are required to reach them.—Co-Ordinator. 


COMMON CASUALTIES 


We contemplate with horror the casualties of 
war. 

We dread the casualties of travel, and we ap- 
preciate the wisdom of casualty insurance in 
connection therewith. 

The casualties of war are horrible. 

The casualties of travel are to be feared. 

But how about the casualties of peace? 

We look with extreme complacency upon the 
peaceful surroundings of home. 

We think we are practically immune from ac- 
cidents there—there we are safe. Are we? Be- 
ware! The danger signal gives warning there 
also. 

TAKE NOTE OF FOLLOWING 

The ‘Preferred’ paid in one year for dis- 
ability accidents occurring at home (residences) 
$27,757.76. 

Of this amount $6,046.31 was paid for falls on 
stairs or steps, an average of $62.33 for each 
such accident. 

For falls in bath tubs and bath rooms 
$2,867.58, an average of $84.34 each. 

For injuries caused by stepping on nails, 
needles and pins $1,767.38, an average of $42.08 
each injury. 

And during the year for burned hands and 
fingers in lighting cigars and pipes with ‘“‘safety 
matches”? the company paid $643.72, an average 
of $25.75 in each instance. 

For accidents ‘‘while on pleasure bent’’ the 
Preferred paid $26,809.27, an average of $52.36 
each. For accidents in places of business $23,- 
260.56, an average of $50.24 each. 

And the company confines its business to the 
most favored—the Preferred class. 

90,000 persons are killed every year in the 
United States—250 per day, or 11 every hour. 

1,250,000 persons are seriously injured every 
year—3410 every day, or 142 every hour. Of 
the many accidents 14 per cent occur in the 
home where safety is supposed to be the 
greatest. Persons killed and seriously injured 
in the home every year number 168,000.—Pre- 
ferred Pilot. 


MANY NEW AUTOMOBILES 


On the subject of automobile insurance, just 
a word as to the outlook. Over 750,000 cars 
have been marketed in the first six months of 
1916, as against some 890,000 for the entire year 
1915. This rush of business has resulted in 
placing practically all factories months behind 
on their orders, and the natural sequence is 
that cars will continue, throughout the year, to 
be delivered and be put into operation by their 
owners. We may thus look for a plentiful mar- 
ket for liability and property damage insurance, 
and it should be particularly brisk frcm now on 
because the 1917 models are just coming into the 
market. 

Don’t let the automobile field get away from 
you. Develop a suitable method of keeping 12 
touch with it and devote to it the time and 
energy which it so well warrants.—Co-Ordinator. 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Another Near-Agreement in Evidence— 
Reforms in the Business May Follow 





By W. Epwarp MaAcruper, M. D., BALtimore, 
Mp. 


At the annual convention, September 7-9, 
1916, of the International Claim Association 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., a new “near- 
agreement” among accident companies was 
experienced and not thus far generally re- 
ported. 

This recent activity revives memories of the 
now historic “near-agreement” among many 
commercial accident companies in 1912, when, 
in convention at Old Point Comfort, the un- 
fair and costly “frill” features seemed destined 
to be eliminated from accident policies. 

In 1912, the spirit of co-operation, so prom- 
ising at first, did not continue long after the 
convention, and the subsequent reaction was 
characterized by a further extension of “frill 
benefits. 

The recent renewed tendency to co-opera- 
tion among companies was indirectly aroused 
by the writer who advertises that the bureau 
which he conducts: “investigates and mediates 
claims for policyholders as well as for com- 
panies.” He contends that policyholders have 
rights equal to those of their companies, and 
that expert advice upon claims should be 
available to the public as well as to insurance 
companies. 

As a penalty his name was voted from the 
list of honorary members of the International 
Claim Association, which “list” was “revised” 
tor that express purpose. 

The circumstance gives an opportunity to 
analyze and study this new and encouraging 
indication that some of the accident companies 
have united and agreed upon something. 

The action of denying the writer the oppor- 
tunity to attend future conventions of com- 
pany claim adjusters as an honorary mem- 
ber, divided the membership into three dis- 
tinct groups of “‘co-operating companies.” 

First, those companies (five in number) 
which were willing to record themselves in a 
(constitutional) company vote as in favor of 
the member’s expulsion. 

Second, those companies (five in number) 
which were willing to record themselves in a 
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(constitutional) company vote as against the 
proposed action. 

Third, those companies (about 
which, while fully advised for a year of the 
intended action of those companies committed 
to the proposed “revision,” withheld any posi- 
tive or open participation. Some companies of 
this last group were represented at the con- 
vention while others were not. 

Whether those in the largest group passively 
extended their co-operation to the companies 
in the first, through refusal to exercise their 
(constituticnal) franchise rights or take any 
positive position, cannot, of course, be deter- 
mined. In any event, the spirit of co-opera- 
tion among accident companies has undoubt- 


seventy ) 
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edly returned and deiinitely declared its ex- 
istence. 
Co-OPERATION FOR REFORMS 

While the “co-operation tendency” is stil! 
alive, it behooves every one who is vitally 
concerned in the accident insurance business 
in the interest of either policyholders or com- 
panies, or both policyholders and companies, 
to urge an even closer co-operation for the 
good of both alike. 

A few of the much needed reforms which, 
if accomplished, may prove of permanent 
benefit to policyholders, companies and agents, 
will therefore be reiterated and urgently rec- 
ommended at this apparently “psychological 
moment” of agreements among accident com- 
panies: 

1. “Frill” 
from the _ policies. 


should be eliminated 


They inspire fraudulent 


features 


claims and provide indemnities to favored 
groups at the expense of the majority of 
policyholders. 

2. Elimination of those fixed indemnities 
which have no place in accident or disability 
policies. Other indemnities which meet the 
requirements of medical facts, legal decisions 
and statistical experience may, with justice, be 
substituted. 

3. Schedules of surgeon’s fees should be 
revised in accordance with medical, legal and 
statistical knowledge and the existing con- 
fusion in their application thus prevented. 

4. It is obviously unfair for any company to 
provide less insurance for policyholders hold- 
ing old forms of policies than it does for new 
policyholders who pay the same amount of 
premium and are in the same classification. 
Some companies have been scrupulously fair 
in this respect, others have not. 


Endorsements should be voluntarily fur- 
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nished old policyholders extending their cov- 
erage or new forms of policies substituted in 
order to avoid such discrimination. 

5. Dishonest agents, regardless of their pos- 
sible ability to produce a large volume of busi- 
ness, should never be employed or retained in 
any company’s service. They mislead policy- 
holders, misrepresent facts and lower the 
standard of the whole insurance business. 

6. Misleading descriptive literature relating 
to policies, distributed for advertising pur- 
poses, should be carefully inspected and made 
to conform to the truth. Much harm may re- 
sult and has resulted from exaggerated or un- 
true statements in such literature issued by 
some accident companies. 

7. Construct accident and health policies in 
conformity to established medical facts, pre- 
vious legal decisions and statistical experience. 
The “statistical committee now engaged in the 
collection of statistical knowledge,” can ma- 
terially assist in the determination of the cost 
of each indemnity feature and in the rebuild- 
ing of policy forms upon a scientific basis. 

8. Uniformity and clearness of language 
should be the aim of all accident companies 
when constructing their policy forms. Occa- 
sions for controversies and litigation will then 
be reduced to the minimum. 

9. Greater care should be exercised in the 
selection and proper classification of risks. 

10. Fraudulent claims should be relentlessly 
resisted in the interest of the insuring public 
as well as of the insurance companies and 
agents. 

11. Weak places in company claim depart- 
ments should be strengthened even at an ap- 
parent increase in overhead expenses.  In- 
creased efficiency in claim handling will prove 
‘an actual economy. 

12. A better understanding between the in- 
surance companies and the insuring public 
should be stimulated. 
panies which unnecessarily disturb their policy- 
holders should be avoided. One very frequent 


Those practices of com- 


cause of alarm is the receipt of formal letters 
with legal sounding phraseology from the com- 
pany claim departments in response to notices 
of intention of making claims under their poli- 
cies. Many other opportunities exist in which 
every possible effort should be made to treat 
claimants as though they have rights which 
should be carefully investigated and consid- 
ered. They should never be made to feel that 
they have committed some crime when they 
have only asked for something to which, in 
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most cases, they believe themselves justly en- 
titled. They should be advised of their rights 
by company representatives in intelligible and 
convincing language, and not by technical, 
complicated formulas. 


Resutts TO Be EXprcTED 
When some of the above suggested reforms 
are accomplished through the efforts of the 
sincere co-operating companies, others will 
come, and, as a consequence, certain far-reach- 
ing benefits will obviously be enjoyed: 

The companies will make an underwrit- 
ing profit and the stockholders will secure a re- 
turn for the capital invested at least equivalent 
to that derived from other commercial under- 
takings. 

The agents will receive relatively larger 
net incomes in proportion to the energy ex- 
pended, ‘The existing abuses in the accident 
insurance business prevent the proper safe- 
guarding of the interests of honest agents. 

The companies will be engaged in a scien- 
tific and beneficent business instead of work- 
ing, as at present, without any intelligent 
knowledge of what they are actually con- 
ducting. 

The interests of the policyholders, agents 
and companies will then be properly protected. 

There will be no cause for apprehension 
on the part of even a small group of accident 
companies when expert advice upon claim mat- 
ters is made available to their policyholders, 


COMPENSATION ACCIDENTS IN 
MICHIGAN 


During the month of August claims paid un- 
der the Michigan Compensation Act totaled 
$155,461, which is the largest amount paid in any 
one month since the law went into. effect. 
Various reasons are given for this increase, 
among the more important being the present 
industrial activity, resulting in carelessless and 
the employment of inexperienced men. There 
has also been an improvement in the building 
trades, with many traceable accidents thereto. 
The heavy payments demanded for more seri- 
ous accidents are also growing. In mining 
operations permanent disability showed an in- 
crease, but in manufacturing and other lines 
they were less than July. The Michigan sys- 
tem of payments shows not only claims occur- 
ring in the current month, but also payments 
on past claims. 


NEW AMSTERDAM’S CITY BRANCH 


Following the recent changes in the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty of New York, President J. Ar- 
thur Nelson has announced that, in future, Vice- 
President A. M. Bowen, Jr., will have full 
charge of the operations of the company in New 
York City as well as the surrounding territory, 
with offices at 59 John street. Heretofore these 
departments have been separate. The ‘New 
York office will, as formerly, have charge of its 
own underwriting and adjusting, and the facili- 
ties afforded agents and brokers will be greatly 
increased. Mr. Bowen is a man of wide ex- 
perience in casualty underwriting, having been 
for many years controller and assistant treasurer 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


Underwriters Conference Holds Annual 
Meeting in Boston 





FORREST ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Very Helpful Programme Carried Through with 
Success 
{Special Report from Our Staff Correspondent] 

The second annual convention of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference, held at 
the Somerset hotel, Boston, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of last week, proved to be of 
unusual interest. President Shorts, in arrang- 
ing the programme, planned to have practically 
every phase of the business represented, with 
the result that the programme was of unusual 
merit. 

There were about ninety delegates and guests 
present when President Shorts called the con- 
vention to order on Wednesday morning. A 
number of new faces were seen, together with 
many who have been active in the present or- 
ganization, as well as the Detroit Conference 
before it. Among the latter were: G. E. For- 
rest, F, L. Miner, H. B. Hawley, E. C. Budlong, 
C. H. Brackett, S. W. Munsell, J. B. Sockett, W. 
R. Sanders, C. H. Boyer and C. W. Ray. 


WELCOMED BY MAYOR 


President Shorts introduced Hon. James M. 
Curley, Mayor of Boston, who welcomed the 
delegates to Boston. Mayor Curley outlined 
what has been done in Boston during the past 
few months to reduce the fire loss and prevent 
arson. The results, which have been wonderful, 
had been accomplished, he said, by personal ef- 
fort; and the same thing applies to the con- 
servation of health. As a result of this same 
personal effort, the germ of scarlet fever has 
been discovered by the health authorities of 
Boston, reducing very largely the mortality 
from that disease. He congratulated the con- 
ference at its growth and purpose and hoped the 
conference would make a personal matter of 
what at the present time is an unpersonal one 

the safeguarding of life and health. 

The report of the credentials committee 
showed that there were present sixty-one dele- 
gates, representing thirty-seven companies. 

After waiving the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting, A. E. Forrest read appropriate 
resolutions on the death of Louis H. Fibel, who 
had always been one of the leaders in the con- 
ference and the Detroit conference before it, 
and who was greatly beloved by all the members. 

The resolutions, after being adopted, were 
presented to W. T. Darling of the Great Eastern 
Casualty Company, to be delivered to Mr. 
Kibel’s mother. 

PESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

President Shorts in his annual address, after 
touching upon the achievements of the confer- 
ence during the past year, stated that, while 
there are many subjects that could be profitably 
discussed, consideration of the less important 
matters should be temporarily postponed and 
both thought and action concentrated and di- 
rected to the solution of the following two 
problems which are paramount to all others: 


Thursday 


First, acquisition cost; second, the elimination 
of dishonest agents, and third, State insurance. 
He said in part: 


At our last February meeting in Cincinnati, no less 
a true friend and able advisor of the industrial acci- 
dent and health business than Louis H. Fibel, recently 
deceased, read the most comprehensive and altogether 
enlightening paper I have ever heard on the subject 
of “Acquisition Cost’”—his figures having been com- 
piled from information furnished him in confidence b 
companies having a total annual premium income from 
such business of approximately five and one-half mil 
lions of dollars. 


Here Mr. Shorts quoted Mr. Fibel’s remarks 
made at the February meeting, which closed by 
urging the companies to agree upon a maximum 
of acquisition cost. He continued: 


My own opinion is that if the companies represented 
in this conference, some ninety-two in number, had 
the common sense to face the situation squarely, as it 
should be faced and, in addition, the courage to at 
once take concerted action to insure early improve- 
ment of this healthy and debilitating condition, which 
is slowly bleeding to death, it wouldn’t be long be 
fore the non-conference companies would “‘fall in line’’ 
and we would find ourselves more popular with our 
policyholders, more secure with our agents (who ar 
equally interested in this problem), and more im- 
mune from the attacks of politicians who, as we all 
know, are prone to grossly exaggerate our faults al 
minimize our merits. * 

There are still ‘‘crooked agents” in our employ. 
We must purge ourselves of them—-every one —be 
fore we can be wholly worthy of the confidence re- 
posed in us by the public. 

The insurance business is ‘a confidence game” in a 
most literal sense—based on the reposal of confidence 
by policyholder, agent and company alike. Plain, old- 
fashioned honesty, therefore, in all three parties is an 
absolute essential to the successful transaction of the 
business. 

STATE INSURANCE 

By far the most important problem now confronting 
us is that of “State insurance in general—and “State 
compulsory health insurance”’ in particular. 

hile it is clearly the duty of the State to make 
strict health regulations to protect its citizens against 
impure food, impure milk, impure drugs and disease 
of every for m, still it is obviously beyond its province 
to go further and monopolize the grocery business, the 
dairy business, the drug business or the health insur- 
ance business within its territorial limits. A State 
may properly enact labor laws to regulate the labor 
hours and age limits of employees of manufacturing 
institutions, but certainly it cannot properly seize and 
operate the factories themselves, to the exclusion of 
their lawful owners. 


The president’s report was adopted with the 
understanding that the recommendations therein 
be discussed at a later meeting of the conven- 
tion. 

The report of Treasurer C. H. Brackett showed 
a balance on hand of $775.37. 

The report of E. C. Budlong, chairman of the 
membership committee, showed two new mem- 
bers—the Duluth Casualty Company of Duluth, 
Minn., and the Millers Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
After passing the report of the educational 
committee, because of the absence of Chairman 
A. M. Johnson, the meeting was addressed by 
E. Jay Wohlgemuth, on the subject of ‘‘What 
of To-Morrow?”’ 


Fr. W. BENJAMIN’S ADDRESS 


F. W. Benjamin, superintendent monthly pay- 
ment department, Prudential Casualty Company, 
followed with a paper on “Standard Policy, 
Standard Rates and Standard Benefits,”’ in which 
he made a strong plea for these things. He 
said in part: 


From the view-point of the insuring public _ the 
standard policy has much in its favor, If standard 
policies, cove — fire insurance and other lines stan- 
dardized by law are a good thing for the public, then 
standard policies covering disability insurance are 
equally desirable. The prospect for a disability policy 
should know what he can purchase and the pe of 
the coverage. This is not at all likely under existing 
conditions. There are upwards of one thousand dif- 
ferent forms of ménthly payment policies sold, from 
which he might make a selection, and it would be 
obviously impossible for him to select the better ones, 
if he were so inclined It is out of the question for 
the well-posted underwriter to keep up to date regard- 
ing the different policy forms of his competitors. What 
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chance has the public to buy the policy that will give 
them the protection they have a right to expect? 

A standard policy, without standard rates and stan- 
dard benefits, would be of little value. It is my 
opinion that the situation would be even worse than 
at present if the companies are to use their own dis- 
cretion relative to rates and benefits. In this case the 
agent of the company with the more liberal rates could 
say to the policyholder of the other company, who is 
carrying a policy identical with his own, that he could 
give him a larger benefit for the same premium or the 
same benefit for a lower premium, thus putting a 
premium on the practice of, switching rather than pre- 


venting the evil. Then, from the company ’s stand- 
point, comes the question of standard commissions, or 
a standard acquisition cost. This is also important, 


but in my opinion not as important as the standard 
policy, rates and benefits. 


THE “IDEAL POLICY” 
Next came the report of the ‘Ideal policy 
committee, by A. E. Forrest, chairman: 


That the work of this committee has not been 
wasted is evidenced by the changes made in the new 
policies in present use by the majority of the mem- 
bers of the conference. Restrictions have been re- 
moved, additional coverage granted and the policy gen- 
erally clarified so that no working man capable of 
reading English can justly claim a misunderstanding 
of what coverage the insuring company promises. 

The cost of additional coverage recommended as 
tending to produce as nearly a salable “ideal policy” 
as can be reached without penalizing the many for 
the benefit of the few, can only be estimated. Ex- 
perience of the past few years demonstrating the ten- 
dency of the health provision in the industrial policies 
to demand in claim payments more than its assigned 
portion of the premium, admonishes care in seeing that 
the non-confining sickness provision—the important en- 
largement suggestion—is not regarded as an _ inex- 


pensive item. 
DISCUSSIONS 
Hon. M. J. Cleary, Commissioner of Insurance 
of Wisconsin, who was to have given an address 
on “Standard Accident and Health Policies,’’ was 
unable to be present, but Mr. Nelson of the De- 
partment was present to represent Mr. Cleary. 
In the discussion following Mr. 





Benjamin’s 
paper, Mr. Nelson was called upon to state his 
views on the subject. He said that Mr. Cleary’s 
resolution before the Insurance Commissioner 
for a standard policy was the outgrowth of the 
situation in the health and accident business. 
That at the present time policies cover things 
indicated to the true idea of insurance, which is 
for indemnity only. He said he felt that Mr. 
Cleary’s mind was open and that he was willing 
to meet the companies half way, and in return 
he was asked to take back word to Mr. Cleary 
that the convention holds a receptive ear, and 
is willing to do its part in coming to an under- 
standing. 

There was considerable discussion in regard 
to how the benefits could be arranged to come 
within the requirements of the law and within 
the ideas of the convention and Mr. Cleary 
Finally Mr. Nelson said he would prepare a 
policy he thought would meet all requirements, 
and it was voted that when his sample policy 
was received that each mciber of the conven- 
tion should be furnished with a copy. 


THURSDAY'S 
Thursday morning the delegates and guests 
took special cars to Rowe’s dock, and from there 
had a delightful boat ride to Pemberton Inn 
(at Hull, Mass.), where the day’s session was 
held. 

The programme opened with the report of the 
legislative committee by C. W. Ray, chairman. 
The report was devoted almost wholly to a pro- 
which closely 


MORNING SESSION 


posed agents’ qualification bill, 
follows the Minnesota law. The report was 
adopted and Messrs. Hawley and Miner were ap- 
pointed a committee to take up the matter with 
the Insurance Commissioners at their meeting 
next week in Richmond, with the idea of having 
such a bill introduced in the legislatures of the 
various States 

Bayard P. Holmes, president Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, next read a paper on ‘‘A Few Sugges- 
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tions.’” He opened by quoting from President 
Shorts’ letter requesting that Mr. Holmes devote 
his paper to telling of the work of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau. Among Mr. Holmes’ sugges- 
tions was one that co-operation be effected 
between claim departments of the companies and 
the State industrial boards; also the exchange 
by companies of the names of undesirable agents 
—this to be done through the agency exchange 
department of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau. He 
further suggested the study of the salesmanship 
ability of agents, with the idea of being able to 
know where and how to select agents, mention- 
ing the investigations along these lines recently 
made by the Metropolitan Life and the Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

In this connection, Mr. Holmes said: 

That the possibilities of such an investigation may 
be more apparent to this convention, I would like to 
call your attention to the results of a careful study of 
the agency experience of the Metropolitan Life, re- 
cently made by Fifth Vice-President Frederick F. Tay- 
lor of that company. The Metropolitan experience is 
of special interest to this gathering because in the first 
place its agents are all engaged in the industrial line. 
Secondly, the Metropolitan has by means of careful 
study of agency applicants and agents at work so form- 
ulated its principles of selection that it has within the 
past five years or so very materially reduced _its 
agency force, while at the same time it has steadily 
increased its business. Such a result is a potent evi- 
dence of the success of careful study of agency affairs, 
and there is no reason why a combined effort among 
the companies in this body to approach the ever-per- 
plexing question of “‘Who is a good man for an agent?” 
should not be aided in its solution by work of this 
kind which could easily be done by a committee. 

JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN’S ADDRESS 

Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia Uni- 
versity, head of legislative drafting committee, 
American 
New York, next read a paper on 
Health Insurance. He spoke, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


Association for Labor Legislation, 
“Compulsory 


Mr. Chamberlain assumed the necessity of 
compulsion and of contribution by both em- 
ployer and employee, which is practically uni- 
versal in Europe. In compensation insurance, 
compulsion is exercised on a comparatively few 
economically strong individuals and corpora- 
tions, employers who pay the pemiums, the de- 
crease in accidents and industrial decrease be- 
ing attained by the improvement in safety and 
sanitation in work places through the pressure 
of self-interest. 
pulsion on the many economically weak em- 


Health insurance means com- 


ployees, as well as the employers, who together 
pay the premiums. Mr. Chamberlain went on 
to show other differences between compensa- 
tion and health insurance, saying that ‘‘Pre- 
vention of sickness through prompt treatment, 
is the medical watch-word of health insurance, 
and this implies diagnosis by specialists to some 
extent and a large use of laboratories.’’ For 
watching the public health, Mr. Chamberlain 
thought that a board of directors of a local 
health insurance mutual, elected by the em- 
ployers and employees of the district, was one 
of the best agencies. Compulsion implies a 
duty to see that a carrier is provided for all 
risks. One difficulty in the way of freedom of 
carrier has been the cost of getting the busi- 
ness, a large share of which goes to the agent. 
While Mr. Chamberlain realizes that this is 
inevitable in competitive insurance, he claims 
that it is a reason why competition is unde- 
sirable in compulsory heaith insurance. He 
thought that “American administrative history 
points clearly to the local district organization 
governed by the taxpayers as the American way 
to carry health insurance.” 


A. E. FORREST ON “THE WAY OUT” 


The address of A. E. Forrest, vice-president 
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of the North 
Company, 


American Accident Insurance 
was an answer to Mr. Chamberlain's 
paper. It was entitled “The Way Out,” and 
was, in part, as follows: 


“Every person employed in the State at manual labor 
and all other persons e arning less than $100 per month 
+ chaeeee shall be insured in an association or society 
as provided in this chapter. 

This chapter appears in laws introduced in the legis 
latures of New York, Massachusetts and New Jersey 
this year and will appear in laws to be introduced in 
thirty States next pene. 

Few wage-earners, taxpayers, employers of labor, or 
even labor unions, know that a movement is afoot to 
oblige all employers to insert a finger in every pay 
envelope and extract therefrom a dime or a dollar for 
the support of a politically managed State compulsory 
social insurance association or fund. 

It is not our purpose at this time to show the enor- 
mous expense about to be imposed on the body politic 
by this proposed law. The cost extends beyond the 
contributions of the workingmen, even _though, in the 
final analysis, labor pays all. 

That labor unions are to have no favors in the 
scheme is evidenced in the provision that “the com 
mission shall assess upon every employer any of whose 
employees are insured in labor union, benevolent or 
fraternal societies, a sum equivalent to the employer’s 
contributions had such employees been members of 
such associations.” 

The employer, being a joint contributor to the in 
surance fund, will naturally endeavor to avoid a double 
contribution and will have as few union men as _ pos- 
sible employed. * ‘. 

When financial panic strikes the country the shut 
ters go up, the big doors of the manufacturing plant 
are closed, the soup kitchen opens and _ incidentally 
the bottom drops out of the compulsory social insur- 
ance scheme, as its dwindling membership without em- 
ployment is unable to bear the burden of its expenses, 
fixed when its ranks were full. Expenses must be 
paid, irrespective of diminished membership, before 
benefits reach those who contributed. Rents, clerk 
hire, doctors’ fees, hospital charges, numerous other 
fixed oblligations, even commissioners must each have 
his $6000 a year salary, irrespective of the size of the 
fund. Anything left goes to the wage-earner. 





ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


At the conclusion of the session, which was 
the only one held Thursday, a shore dinner was 
served at the Pemberton Inn, after which spe- 
cial cars were waiting to take those present to 
Nantasket Beach, from where the boat was 
taken back to Boston. In the evening the dele- 
gates and guests attended the concert of the 
Orchestra of Symphony Players at Symphony 
Hall. 


FRIDAY’S MORNING SESSION 


The closing session on Friday morning opened 
with the report of the auditing committee, which 
was followed by a discussion of the proposed 
agents’ qualification bill recommended by the 
legislative committee at a previous session, 
there being a feeling that there should be some 
changes made before it was brought before the 
Insurance Commissioners, but it was finally 
decided to have the bill as originally recom- 
mended, and President Shorts added the names 
of C. W. Ray and J. Lentz to those of F. L. 
Miner and H. B. Hawley, already appointed, to 
confer with the Commissioners at their meet- 
ing in Richmond next week. 

The report of the executive committee was 
then received, followed by the report of the 
mutual session. In accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the executive committee, A. E. 
Forrest was appointed to appear before the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters to oppose the standard policy, and 
also to confer regarding the Iowa ruling in 
reference to health and accident policies 

Cc. H. Boyer then spoke of the value of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau and of the great ad- 
vantage to be gained by using it. In fact, he 
said, its service or similar service is practi- 
cally a necessity to a company writing health 
and accident business. C. W. Ray, W. T. Grant 
and others also told of the great value of the 
bureau as a clearing house for the companies 
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and urged all members of the conference not 
already members to join. 


Ff. H. HARDISON’S ADDRESS 

Hon. Frank H. Hardison, Insurance Commis- 
sioenr of Massachusetts, was then introduced 
and spoke on the. subject “Costs and Settle- 
ments in Accident and Health Insurance.” 

Mr. Hardison mentioned the various com- 
plaints made about settlements. 

These complaints are mainly from two causes 

on account of the agent and on account of the 
unfair methods and conclusions of the adjuster. 
The crooked agent should be eliminated, and 
all other agents should be given a proper course 
Regarding settle- 
ments, he predicted that not so very far dis- 
tant in the future the attitude of the courts will 
change quite a degree in the interpretations of 


of instruction in their work. 


insurance policies, they will more and more in- 
cline to ascertain the interest and purpose of 
the contract. 

The elements of cost are losses, expenses and 
profits—and the greatest opportunity for re- 
duction appears to be on the selling cost. In 
his opinion, he said, the effort of the confer- 
ence should be to provide first for benefits and 
rates that will, on the average, produce a loss 
ratio of not less than fifty-five per cent, and 
then keep the expenses so far below forty-five 
per cent as to afford the necessary margin for 
profit. This will serve to drive out many 
worthless or inefficient agents and leave more 
room for the worthy and active ones, who on a 
lower commission would make as much or more 
than under the present system of soaring com- 
missions. The answer to the question, how can 
the things that are threatening the stability and 
permanence of the business be reformed? rests 
largely with the insurance companies. 


THE INSURANCE FEDERATION—PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 

This was the subject of the address of Geo. 
DD. Webb, treasurer of the National Council of 
Insurance Federations, Chicago. 

Mr. Webb designated the federation move- 
ment as being one of the greatest that the in- 
surance business in this country has ever 
known, and paid particular tribute to W. S. 
Diggs, F. L. Gray and Mark T. McKee, who have 
been so active in its organization work, Mr. 
McKee having traveled over 100,000 miles within 
a year. He described the organization, which is 
practically inclusive in its membership, and 
went on to show the need of such an organiza- 
tion, in addition to those in particular lines of 
the insurance business. The public is con- 
stantly misled as to the insurance business, its 
profits being described as enormous and its 
rates as exorbitant, with seldom a word of de- 
fense. Hence, the business is widely mis- 
judged. The purpose of the Insurance Federa- 
tion is to combat this influence, and also inim- 
ical legislation, without conflicting with any ex- 
isting organization. Publicity is the keynote 
and keystone of federation work, and the move- 
ment appeals to policyholders as one for their 
protection and benefit. Many possibilities of 
usefulness have already been developed, and 
overtures for direct affiliation with such power- 
ful and influential bodies as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the American 
Bankers Association, the National Association 
of Credit Men, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, etc., have been received. Much 
correct insurance information has already been 
brought to the attention of millions of readers. 
The united effort and hearty support of all in- 


terested should combine to make the federation 
one of the largest, best and most powerful or- 
ganization in the country. Mr. Webb concluded 
by urging the members to individually and col- 
lectively lend this organization their earnest 
co-operation, 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The following officers were then elected: 

President—A. E. Forrest, vice-president North 
American Accident, Chicago. 

First vice-president, W. T. Grant, secretary 
Business Mens Accident Association, Kansas 
City. 

Second vice-president, C, A. Craig, president 
National Life and Accident, Nashville. 

Secretary—T. W. Darling, secretary Great 
Eastern Casualty, New York 

Treasurer—C. H. Brackett, president Hoosier 
Casualty, Indianapolis. 

Executive committee—F. L. Miner, chairman, 
president Bankers Accident Jnsurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa; R. P. Shorts, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, Boston; W. R. Sanders, secretary and 
general manager American Liability Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 8. W. Munsell, secretary Ma- 
sonic Mutual Accident Company, Springfield, 
Mass.; C. H. Boyer, manager casualty depart- 
ment, National Life Insurance Company of the 
U. S. A., Chicago, I1l.; Frank H. Goodman, pres- 
ident Home Accident and Health Insurance 
Company, South Bend, Ind. 

THE BUILDING OF AN AGENCY 

After the election of officers, Wm. A. Wilson, 
agency director of the Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company of Philadelphia, read 
a paper on “The Building of an Agency.” As 
Mr. Wilson is manager of the largest indus- 
trial accident and health agency in America, he 
is well qualified to speak on the subject. He 
said, in part: 


I could not to-day bear witness upon the successful 
“Building of an Agency” had not, from the outset of 
my stewardship, my confidence been justified and con- 
firmed by the business rectitude, fair dealing and the 
honest recognition of obligation on the part of my 
company. 

The permanent success of an agency must depend on 
the illustration of these qualities by the company; a 
full reciprocation by the district manager and a re- 
lationship between the latter and his agents founded 
in mutual confidence and esteem. * * * There 
must be a readiness and willingness at all times by 
the district manager to enter into his plans and plan 
his work, to show towards him the utmost patience and 
forbearance. 

In the province of claims, the highest qualities of the 
district manager are required. I eae not enlarge 
upon this point. You who represent at first hand the 
companies composing this conference know that, in 
addition to the knowledge of their contracts in general, 
he must know their legal construction; must deny 
where there is no obligation and grant where it (exists; 
you must know that the denial must be made “firmly 
but gently.’ 

It is well to let him (the agent) know at the outset 
that his success means hard work, unceasing effort; 
and if he is not willing to accept these conditions he 
is not wanted. ‘Too often he is inspired by the same 
sentiment that impelled our familiar friend, Mr. Jiggs, 
to say when asked what vocation he would choose were 
he to begin life over again: ‘‘A brick mason,” he re- 
plied, “there are so many days a brick mason don’t 
work.” It means, moreover, unfailing courage and 
the philosophy which can reconcile him to temporary 
defeat, knowing that commensurate rewards will come 
at last. 

The producer, like the poet, appears to have been 
born, not made: peculiar qualities for his success 
seem inherent or hereditary. Distinctively and easily, 
first of his qualifications is the willingness to work. 

The report of the manual committee was then 


submitted. 
THE MUTUAL OBLIGATION 

The closing address was delivered by Dr. W. 
Edw. Magruder, president National Investiga- 
tion Bureau, Inc., Baltimore, on the subject 
“The Mutual Obligation of Policyholders to 
Companies and Companies to Policyholders.”’ 

Dr. Magruder stated that public opinion is the 
greatest force in and out of the insurance busi- 
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ness; and that if the companies desire reforms, 
which are certain to help themselves and the 
public, they should go to the public with frank- 
ness and simplicity, and the fight will with cer- 
tainty be won. He said, in part: 


Days might be spent in recounting the separate obli- 
gations which exist in the insurance business between 
the insurer and the insured. Weeks would not suffice 
to unearth all of the varieties of abuses and injustices 
which have crept into the business and have been suf- 
fered by both alike. It would take months and months 
to tell of the instances in which good has been done 
and through which the philanthropic character of your 
business has been shown, 

It is our desire to bring to your attention one of the 
forces—in fact, the greatest force both in and out of 
your business which determines your success or failure, 
your profit or your loss—and which is awaiting you 
call ready to conduct you safely through. ‘This force 
or tactor is the policyholders’ pocketbook viewpoint, 
the stock in trade of the insuring public—public 
opinion, 

Why conduct a business with the public for the 
public at a loss to yourself and the public, when the 
public stands ready and willing to help in a partner- 
ship of profit to both? Why has the accident insur- 
ance business been so slow to accept such powerful 
assistance which is so close at hand? Railroads and 
other corporate interests have already realized that the 
public pays the cost and, in the last analysis, rules the 
land. 

When one stops to consider some of the many un- 
necessary and unwise things which some accident com- 
panies have done during the evolution of their busi- 
ness, and are still doing, to irritate and estrange the 
insuring public, it seems hard to realize that the pub- 
lic is still faithful and ready to lend its helping hand, 
It is this same pocketbook viewpoint that controls it 
all the while. 

The first inclination of almost everyone is to assist 
in promoting fair play and in the detection and ex- 
posure of the cheat. If you bring to the attention of 
your policyholders the well-known fact that such per- 
son, directly or indirectly, has his hand in their own 
pocketbooks, their assistance is at once enlisted and 
their vigilance increased. If claim adjusters would 
only be more frank with the public and explain how 
every unintended or fraudulent claim adds ultimately 
to the burden of the honest insured they would get 
better co-operation in their search for truth. 

It companies would employ in their policy contracts 
language which the courts, at least, could understand 
and intelligently construe, much of the friction be- 
tween companies and their policyholders could be 
saved. ‘Take as an illustration the insuring clause in 
accident policies, the very rock upon which the con- 
tracts rest. In the analysis of the Appellate Court de- 
cisions in the various States as collected by the Insur- 
ance Law Reporting Company, the courts have con- 
strued the language in accordance with the insurer’s 
intent in only about two-sevenths of the cases. They 
have discovered bad language, incorrectly placed 
punctuation marks or other causes for writing a new 
meaning into the insurance contracts in the other five- 
sevenths of the cases. No serious concerted effort has 
been made to discover and adhere to language which 
will more nearly express what the insurer wants to 
ne. = 

A certain proportion of cases will always cause con- 
tention and must be disposed of in the best manner 
possible on their individual merit. In this class, ques- 
tions of intentional or unintentional failure on the part 
of the ussured to secure a valid contract may be in- 
volved, or the claim, for one or more reasons, may not 
come within the contract cove rage, or may be actually 
fraud. Careful selection of risks and other available 
safeguards will reduce even this class of apparently 
unavoidable controversies. 

‘he many cases, however, in which no dispute exists 
as to facts and which reach the compromise class be- 
cause the language of the policies is so obscure that 
they have to be ‘‘adjusted” rather than paid, are an 
eternal but largely srousniuile menace to the business 
and prove to be a most prolific cause of dissatisfied 
policyholders. It is from this class you develop your 
knockers and draw the jurymen who rule against you. 
It is the unnecessarily disturbed honest man who ulti- 
mately hurts you. The crook who makes a loud noise 
at first soon hunts fresh victims and forgets all about 
you. 

In the meantime, and until the accident insurance 
business is placed on a permanent. scientific basis and 
merits the highest confidence in its uniform justice, 
strive to create an enlightened public opinion. If you 
desire reforms to help yourselves and the public, go 
to the public with frankness and simplicity and your 
fight will with certainty be won. 

The public is your never-failing friend! 


QUESTION BOX 

The closing number on the programme was 
the Question Box, conducted by C. D. Boyer, 
manager casualty department, National Life of 
the United States America. Mr. Boyer had pre- 
pared a number of questions, each question be- 
ing taken up separately, and all provoked much 
interesting and instructive discussion. 

After referring the place of holding the next 
meeting to the executive committee, the con- 
vention adjourned. 
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SURETY RESERVES 





Answer to ‘‘Bonding’’ on Question as 
to Necesssity of General Loss Reserves 





SMALL CONTINGENT FUND DESIRABLE 





This Would Take Care of the Element of Expected 
or Undiscovered Losses 


The article signed by “Bonding” in THE 
Spectator of August 31 presents a rather 
novel view of what is necessary to constitute 
a proper loss reserve for a surety company, 
and it will be interesting to analyze this sug- 
gestion and to compare it with suggestions 
made by other contributors to THE SPECTATOR. 

“Bonding” argues that surety companies 
should not only carry a specific reserve against 
each pending unadjusted claim in accordance 
with the present system, but should also main- 
tain constantly as a liability a loss reserve 
“calculated on annual premiums charged on 
bonds in force at any given date, just as the 
present premium reserve is calculated—the 
ratio to be used being based on each company’s 
previous loss experience for the last ten-year 
period, and shall be revised annually, as at 
the close of business December 31. The loss 
experience shall be calculated by ascertaining 
the percentage of losses paid during any one 
year to net premiums written during the same 
period, and the ten-year average shall be ob- 
tained by dividing by ten the sum of the last 
ten years’ loss ratios thus obtained.” It is 
stated that this reserve is intended to “repre- 
sent expected losses during the current year 
on outstanding bonds and policies.” 


CoMMISSIONS TO AGENTS 

The usual commission to agents on surety 
business is 30 per cent and the average loss 
ratio is from 30 per cent to 35 per cent. If a 
company is required, when a bond is written, 
to put up and maintain 50 per cent of the 
premium (or substantially the equivalent cal- 
culated on the monthly pro rata basis as a 
reinsurance reserve, and say 30 per cent 
as a loss reserve, the reserves to be put up 
when a bond is written will be at least 10 
per cent in excess of the amount the com- 
pany will receive—not to mention claims paid 
and the specific reserves against pending 
claims. Such a system would require surety 
companies to start with a very large surplus, 
and it would result in the impairment of the 
capital of some very good companies. If, 
however, such a system is necessary for the 


protection of the public, it should be adopted. 
The mere fact that it is burdensome is not an 
answer. The question is—Is it necessary? 

This question will be simplified if we first 
consider it in its application to a fire insur- 
ance company; for if it is necessary for 
surety companies to carry a special reserve for 
“expected” losses, it is necessary also for fire 
insurance companies to do so, inasmuch as 
those companies expect losses quite as much 
as do surety companies. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 

Under the present system fire insurance 
companies maintain as a premium or rein- 
surance reserve the unearned portion of the 
current annual premiums calculated either on 
the monthly pro rata basis or on the fifty per 
cent basis. Let us assume, in order to make 
the argument clear, that this reserve is calcu- 
lated on the monthly pro rata basis. On this 
basis, when a policy is written and a premium 
is paid in advance, the unearned portion of the 
premium (which is practically the entire pre- 
mium) is set aside as a reserve. As each 
month passes, one-twelfth of the annual pre- 
mium is fully earned, and the company is 
justified in transferring to surplus one-twelfth 
of the premium, having paid, or provided by 
specific reserves for the payment of, all claims 
that arose during the month. All incurred 
losses having been provided for, the unearned 
portion of the premium, all of which is carried 
as a reserve, will, if the premium rates are 
adequate, pay the “expected” losses and leave 
the usual margin for expenses and profit. In 
other words, losses are expected only in the 
future; and if the whole premium paid for 
the time which is yet to come (that is, the 
unearned portion of the premium) is carried 


as a reserve, why should any further reserve 


for expected losses be carried? Why should 
a company carry as a reserve for expected 
losses any more than the full premium for the 
unexpired portion of the term covered by the 
policy and for which premium has been paid? 
While a company must expect and provide 
for the usual percentage of losses each year or 
each month, the premiums that are earned 
during any such period should be sufficient for 
this purpose; and if at all times the whole of 
the unearned portion of all premiums is car- 
ried as a reserve, so that the portion earned 
during each day or each month or each year 
will be available for the payment of losses that 
occur during the day, month or year, no other 
reserve would seem to be necessary to provide 
for expected losses. 

Since the premiums earned during each 


month are for the purpose of paying claims 
during that month, it is proper and necessary 
that if any such claim be not promptly paid, 
a specific reserve should be carried against it. 
If the whole of the unearned portion of the 
premium be carried as a reserve, and if, out 
of the earned portion, adequate reserves be 
set up against all pending unadjusted claims, 
the liabilities of the company growing out of 
its policies would be fully covered by re- 
serves. A fire insurance company in that con- 
dition could liquidate without touching its 
capital or surplus; for, out of its premium or 
reinsurance reserve, it could either reinsure its 
outstanding policies or cancel them and re- 
fund the unearned premiums; and out of the 
specific reserve against the pending claims it 
could liquidate those claims, thus canceling all 
its liabilities. It would seem to follow that in 
the case of a fire insurance company no such 
reserve as that suggested by “Bonding” is 
necessary. 


DIFFERS FROM Fire INSURANCE 

There are, however, as pointed out in pre- 
vious articles, two important differences be- 
tween the liabilities of a fire insurance com- 
pany and those of a surety company, which 
should in this connection be noted. 

First, there is the element of existing un- 
discovered losses which a surety company 
must provide for but which is unknown to the 
fire insurance business. If a fire insurance 
policy is carried for a year and no claim has 
been made, the premium for that year has been 
truly earned; but where a fidelity bond or a 
public official bond has been carried for a 
year, and the premium for that year has been 
carried to surplus on the theory that it has 
been earned, the company may, at some later 
date, be called upon to pay a loss which actu- 
ally occurred during that year but which was 
not discovered until afterward. 

Second, a fire insurance company, desiring 
to liquidate, can get rid of all its outstanding 
policies either by reinsuring them or canceling 
them; but a surety company always has on its 
books bonds which it cannot cancel, and which, 
by reason of the hazard involved, it may not 
be able to reinsure. Thus when a surety com- 
pany decides to liquidate and undertakes to 
reinsure its outstanding business, there is in 
practice always a residuum of undesirable 
bonds which it must carry to maturity and the 
losses on which it must pay. 

These two elements of contingent liability 
probably warrant a special reserve in addi- 
tion to the ordinary reinsurance reserve and 
the reserye against pending unadjusted claims; 
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but anything like 30 per cent would seem to be 
out of the question. A maximum of Io per 
cent would seem to be ample, and probably 5 
per cent would be sufficient. In this connec- 
tion it should be borne in mind that the rein- 
surance reserve is based upon the whole pre- 
mium, while a general reinsurance can be 
effected on the basis of 65 per cent or 70 per 
cent of the premium. This margin may be 
sufficient of itself to take care of the contingent 
liabilities, to which reference has just been 
made. 

We are, however, in accord with “Bonding” 
in believing that as each premium is written a 
proper portion of it, based upon the company’s 
experience, should be set aside as a reserve 
with which to pay expected losses; but, having 
set aside the reserve for the purpose of pay- 
ing losses that are expected during the year, 
we believe it should be used for that purpose, 
or if claims which come in during the year 
are not promptly paid, for the purpose of set- 
ting up the specific reserve. This will serve as 
a check upon the adequacy of the specific re- 
serve, and at the same time will not work a 
hardship upon the company, inasmuch as the 
amount put up as the business is written 
should, if the specific reserves are adequate, 
be about equal to the amount taken down for 
the purpose of paying losses and of setting up 
the specific reserve against claims which are 
not promptly settled. This suggestion has 
been fully explained in previous articles of 
THE Spectator, and reference is made to those 
articles for a full discussion of the subject. 





COMPENSATION A VESTED RIGHT 


The Maryland Accident Commision recently 
ruled that compensation becomes a vested right 
under certain limitations. By this decision the 
sister of an employee, killed by an accident, 
who was dependent upon her brother, who has 
married since the original award, is entitled to 
the weekly remittances which she received prior 
to her marriage. The ruling is strictly within 
the law creating the Commission and defining 
its powers. The same act deprives the widow 
of an employee, killed while in performance of 
his duty, of compensation if she weds again. 
The case decided came before the Commission 
from Hagerstown. On the 5th day of December, 
1914, Morris Brenner, an employee of the Re- 
liable Junk Company of that city, was killed as 
the result of an accidental injury arising out of 
and in the course of his employment. His 
mother, Toba Brenner, and his sister, Mary 
Brenner, subsequently filed a claim for compen- 
sation as dependents. 


UNION LIFE REORGANIZED 

The Union Life of Hammond, Ind., has been 
reorganized and the executive offices moved 
from Hammond to Chicago, Ill., where the com- 
pany will be under the same management as the 
Continental Beneficial. A. Adna Brown, presi- 
dent of the Continental, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Union Life; C. B. Gaylord is secre- 
tary, and Ira V. Vaughan is treasurer of both 
organizations. L. V. Cravens continues as vice- 
president of the Union Life. The company will 
be continued as a monthly payment accident 
and health company. It is permitted, under its 
Indiana charter (mutual), to write a funeral 
benefit in its disability policies. 


CASUALTY RESERVES 





Committee of Commissioners will Con- 
sider Proposed Law 


LIABILITY LOSS RESERVES 





Methods Proposed for Computing Compensation 
and Liability Loss Funds—Text of the 
Proposed Law 


A meeting of the committee on reserves other 
than life will meet at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Monday, October 23, for the purpose 
of considering a proposed law for computing li- 
ability and workmen’s compensation reserves. 
Company managers and others interested in the 
subject are invited to be present and give ex- 
pression to their views on the provisions of the 
bill. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for a method of 
computing compensation and liability loss re- 
serves and Section 2 defines the terms used, 
while Section 3 provides the method of dis- 
tributing unallocated claim payments, and Sec- 
tion 4 provides for the tabulation of experience 
in the annual statement. 

The bill, in full, is as follows: 


PROPOSED LAW FOR COMPUTING RESERVES 
FOR LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION INSURANCE 


Section 1. The indebtedness for outstanding losses 
under insurance against loss or damage from accident 
to or injuries suffered by an employee or other per- 
son and for which the insured is liable, shall be com- 
puted, as to unliquidated claims, as follows: 

(1) For all liability suits being defended under 
policies written more than 

(a) Ten years prior to the date as of which the 
statement is made, one thousand five hundred dollars 
for each suit. 

(b) Five and less than ten years prior to the date 
as of which the statement is made, one thousand dol- 
lars for each suit. 

(c) ‘Three and less than five years prior to the 
date as of which the statement is made, eight hundred 
and fifty dollars for each suit. 

(2) For all liability policies written during the 
three years immediately preceding the date of which 
the statement is made, such indebtedness shall be 
computed at a sum equal to sixty per centum of the 
earned liability premiums of each of such three years 
less all loss it loss expense payments made under 
liability policies written in the corresponding years; 
but in any event, such sum shall, as to the first of 
such three years, be at least equal to the product ob- 
tained by multiplying seven hundred and Rity dollars 
by the number of outstanding liability suits on said 
year’s policies. 

(3) For all compensation claims under policies 
written more than three years prior to the date as of 
which the statement is made, the present values of 
the estimated future payments. 

(4) For all compensation policies written in the 
three years immediately preceding the date as of 
which the statement is made, such indebtedness shall 
be computed at a sum equal to sixty-five per centum 
of the earned compensation premiums of each of such 
three years less all loss and loss expense payments 
made under compensation policies written in the cor- 
responding years; but in any event, in the case of the 
first year of any such three-year period, such sum 
shall be at least equal to the present value of esti- 
mated unpaid claims on compensation policies written 
during such year: provided, however, that in com- 
puting the reserve as of statement for December 
thirty-first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and De- 
cember thirty-first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the 
ratios sixty per centum and sixty-two and one-half 
per centum, respectively, shall be used instead of 
sixty-five per centum, as hereinbefore provided. 

Section 2. The term “earned premiums” as used 
herein shall include gross premiums charged on all 
policies written, including all excess and additional 
premiums in course of collection, less return pre- 
miums, reinsurance premiums and premiums on poli- 
cies canceled, and feo unearned premiums on _ poli- 
cies in force. 

The term “compensation” as used in this section 
shall relate to all policies issued by virtue of statutes 
providing compensation to employees, irrespective of 
fault. The term “liability” shall relate to all poli- 
cies of insurance against loss or damage from acci- 
dent to or injuries suffered by an employee or other 
person and for which the insured is liable, excepting 
policies issued by virtue of statutes providing com- 
pensation to employees, irrespective of fault. 

The terms “loss payments” and “loss expense pay- 
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ments” as used herein shall include all payments of 
whatsoever nature made by reason or on account of 
claims covered under the terms of the policy con- 
tracts, and shall include payments to claimants, pay- 
ments for medical and surgical attendance, legal ex- 
penses, salaries and expenses of investigators, adjust- 
ers and field men, rents, stationery, telegraph and 
telephone charges, postage, salaries and expenses of 
office employees, home office expenses, and all other 
payments made on account of such claims, whether 
such payments shall be allocated to specific claims or 
unallocated. 

Section 3. All unallocated liability claim payments 
made in a given calendar year subsequent to the 
first four years in which a corporation has been 
issuing liability policies shall be distributed as fol- 
lows: Thirty-five per centum shall be charged to the 
policies written in that year, forty per centum to the 
policies written in the preceding year, ten per centum 
to the policies written in the second year preceding, 
ten per centum to the policies written in the third 
year preceding and five per centum to the policies 
written in the fourth year preceding, and such pay- 
ments made in the first four calendar years in which 
a corporation has been issuing liability policies shall 
be distributed as follows: In the first calendar year 
one hundred per centum shall be charged to the poli- 
cies written in that year, in-the second calendar year 
fifty per centum shall be charged to the policies writ- 
ten in that year and fifty per centum to the policies 
written in the preceding year, in the third calendar 
year forty per centum shall be charged to the policies 
written in that year, forty per centum to the policies 
written in the preceding year, and twenty per centum 
to the policies written in the second year preceding, 
and in the fourth calendar year thirty-five per centum 
shall be charged to the policies written in that year, 
forty per centum to the policies written in the pre- 
ceding year, fifteen per centum to the policies written 
in the second year preceding, and ten per cntum to 
the policies written in the third year preceding, and a 
schedule showing such distribution shall be included 
in the annual statement, 

All unallocated compensation claim payments made 
in a given calendar year subsequent to the first three 
years in which a corporation has been issuing com- 
pensation policies shall be distributed as _ follows: 
Forty per centum shall be charged to the policies 
written in that year, forty-five per centum to the 
policies written in the preceding year, ten per centum 
to the policies written in the second year preceding and 
five per centum to the policies written in the third 
year preceding, and such payments made in the first 
three calendar years in which a corporation has been 
issuing compensation policies shall be distributed as 
follows: “In the first calendar year one hundred per 
centum shall be charged to the policies written in that 
year, in the second calendar year fifty per centum 
shall be charged to the policies written in that year, 
and fifty per centum to the policies written in the 
preceding year, in the third calendar year forty-five 
per centum shall be charged to the policies written in 
that year, forty-five per centum to the policies in the 
preceding year and ten per centum to the policies 
written in the second year preceding, and a schedule 
showing such distribution shall be included in the 
annual statement. 

Whenever, in the judgment of the Insurance Com- 
missioner, the liability or compensation loss reserves 
of any insurance corporation, calculated in accord- 
ance with the foregoing provisions, are inadequate, he 
may, in his discretion, require such corporation to 
maintain reserves based upon individual estimates. 

Section 4. Each corporation which writes liability 
or compensation policies shall include in the annual 
statement required by law a schedule of its expe- 
rience thereunder for the ten years immediately pre- 
ceding the date of the statement in the United States 
and foreign countries in the case of corporations or- 
ganized in the United States, and in the United 
States only in the case of corporations organized out- 
side the United States, giving each calendar year’s 
experience separately, and crediting or charging each 
item to the year in which the policy to which it re- 
lates was written, in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided.” 





PASSENGER ELEVATOR DEFINED 


In a recent decision of the Ohio Court of Com- 
mon Pleas a definition of what constitutes a 
**passenger elevator’”’ was given. The case was 
that of William F. Ray against the Standard 
Accident of Detroit. In his opinion, Judge 
Geoghagen said that from the briefs and other 
evidence submitted it appeared that the insured 
had been injured while riding in a hand hoist or 
lift of small dimensions, used to carry employ- 
ers and others from one floor to another in a 
grain elevator. As the policy contained a double 
indemnity clause covering passenger elevator 
accidents, the insured sought to recover double 
indemnity for his injuries. The company con- 
tended that this lift did not in the popular sense 
of the term constitute a public or passenger ele- 
vator, and the court sustained this view. 

The plaintiff will not appeal from this opinion. 
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MONTHLY CASUALTY 








CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF CASUALTY, SURETY 
AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES 
FOR 1915 —Continued. 

! 
Premiums Losses 
Received. | Paid. Ratio 
AINE—-Cont. $ } % 

Fidelity. ae pe 30,815 21,868 71.0 

BR issue vswnaies 38,968 7,763, 19.9 

Plate glass.......-00++-+ee08: 18,456 6,134 33.2 

Steam bolier, pena Payee pth ss 

slary anc ee 9! . 3 I 

= dampananiaie 10,515] 3,175) 30.2 

Sprinkler...... : i 336 shines te pen pis 

Fly-wheel......0+---seeeeee: 2,312! ee eee 

Automobile property damage.. . | 28,320 5,040 17.8 

Workmen’s collective....... | 17,609) 11,574 65.8 

Live stock..... ated | 3,867 | 325, 8.4 

Physicians’ defense. . 1,581) FUvee Menges 

Industrial........-+> 224) Lav uEeRnae oe 
Aggregates..... ; 956,408) 393,946) 41.2 

MARYLAND. | | : i 

Accident and health...... «503,796 230,999 45.9 

Liability..... : bee saa 388,955 123,773 31 8 

Workmen’s compensation..... 724,754 187,869 25.9 

Fidelity and surety....... - 454,079 144,621, 31 9 

Plate glass........0-++s+06: 56,997 20,763 36.4 

Steam boiler. . poaepereakes poop nes mm “? 

li anc Bb ckas cowieie 5,6 5,7¢ : 

7 oe ' _" a eee 28,263 26 249| 92.9 

Sprinkler......-..--+++: Tr, 5,834 401| 6.9 

Fly-wheel........-+-++++> 1,904 ees eee 

Auto and teams prop. damage} 128,931 41,420 32.1 

Workmen’s collective.....----| 66 410} 621.2 

ae Se rerrTe ‘ 1,540 1,000) 64 9 

Physicians’ defense...... 1,724 25) 7.3 
Aggregates......-..-+++ 2,407,102 793,911; 33.0 

| 
ASSACHUSETTS. 

per, CNet 589,785) 40.3 

SSS Ry tr rer te | 409,520 175,510) 42.9 

Liability.......--se+ese+eee++| 3,013,468 1,358,640) 41.0 

Workmen’s compensation...... | 4,235,979] 2,363,708! 55.8 

Rac decs chal as ne ickae | 366,059] 55,342) 15.1 

GUY. pcavcevssscpeoreseecee] OpOjOls, —I0P75)...... 

DERDD MAREE 50 5000s e080 poe 245,221 92,308) 37.6 

Steam boiler.........-- weoree 256,918 11,312 4.4 

Burglary and theft.......... 268,216 69,003) 25.7 

SS rr | 138,715 46,631) 33.6 

SO err reer eer 22,943 6,484) 28.3 

Fly-wheel ES RP 46,456 5,737; 12.4 

Auto. and teams prop. damage) 469,777 135,334) 28.8 

Workmen’s collective.......... 996 198) 19.9 

Dive S60K.< 05-5606 » be ” ‘ jd 23.3 

Physicians’ defense...........| 5 ae 

7 itle eee. Kev amen hao Reis | 17,000 21) | 
Ageregates............-....! 11,790,961| 4,903,913! 41.6 

MICHIGAN. 

Accident.....0..cccsevecccess 1,079,095 409,723; 38.0 

DD. cep aeneoee bev een eee 180,688 68,234) 37.8 

Ligbhlity oc0ccccccvcesccrevce 975,399 252,316) 25.9 

Workmen’s compensation...... 2,047,810} 1,061,198) 51.8 

Fidelity.....cccccessssceccces 310,735 27,649 8.9 

DE ca ccven ss 00 ps esave'es ot 594,052 91,510) 15.4 

oe Se eee 144,615 46,637} 32.2 

SS Peer ere 109,115 17,112} 15.7 

Burglary and theft............ 139,196 30,595| 22.0 

CE cbc sis 040-00 en 4.060 00: 24,530 19,148} 78.0 

OS SEIT ET 9,529 1,015| 10.7 

Fly-wheel.......0+-ssseeseees 8,234 2,181] 26.5 

Automobile property damage... 465,524 143,208} 30.8 

Workmen’s collective.......... el * “Maxieotasasve 

CME iso psvnrscs 0s oes 7,541 5,950} 78.9 

Physicians’ defense..........- 16,450 1,125} 6.8 

DONA sige e'e'o5 5020000508 456 191} 41.9 
Aggregates..............+++-| 6,112,979} 2,177,792) 35.6 

MINNESOTA. 

OEE OTC 789,985 343,706! 43.5 

OS TT Terr 123,470 57,806} 46.8 

Liability................-.--| 557,065] 302,285] 654.2 

Workmen’s compensation...... 1,032,239 484,563) 46.9 

OS Er eyes 274,285 46,220) 16.9 

ee TOE eee Le 364,263 81,255} 22.3 

STARE Streams eb 104,996 43,291; 41.3 

ey Se reer 54,141 1,171 2.2 

Burglary and theft............ 106,751 20,784| 19.5 

Auto. and teams prop. damage 83,359 32,090} 38.5 

Workmen’s collective. ......... 6,401 6,143} 96.0 

Physicians’ defense........... 11,500 450 3.9 
Aggregates...............+.] 3,509,355) 1,419,764) 40.4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

ARR pert ir 252,318 138,872} 55.0 
Se Caps ER i Ag SR eS a 49,789 35,323) 71.0 

REN ceed hGavoes hee ress 141,124 87,437| 62.0 

Workmen’s compensation...... | Pre Fee 

UN ach asin esos 505 re 61,478 24,210! 39.4 

DT vc rons cscs cevepencrwes 79,160 70,680; 89.3 

SS ere re 14,039 4,310} 30.7 

NS rene 25,480 1,835 7.2 

Burglary and theft............ 12,698 5,173; 40.8 

Serre “fee 4,810 8,226] 171.0 

Sits a Were h ane ee 452 p 4 

eae eee Ser es Sere 

Automobile property damage... 9,704 4,925) 50.8 
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| Premiums | Losses 
| Received. aid. Ratio 
Mississippr-—Cont. | 3 % 
Workmen’s collective.......... | 44,438 24,435) 55.0 
Physicians’ defense...........| ee er 
ES ae ee ere 4,482 1,356) 30.3 
Dees Raw taenk obs case pend oe BOG oheueie esse 
= 
Ageregates.................| 702,091] 406,784) 57.9 
‘ MIssouri. | 
| rr rerr ie ee 897,955) 55.2 
Health eee ee ree | 206,809 93,432) 45.2 
So OS a Oe wee | 1,576,860 919,883) 58.4 
Workmen ’s compensation..... ‘| 1,640 5,098) 310.9 
Fidelity and surety........... 568,252! 258,671) 45.5 
SOT ee 177,087 60,157| 34.0 
SS eee 64,953 5,628 8.7 
Burglary and theft............ 195,932 82,783) 42.3 
Ec phadiiv ce oie ond 29,248 264| 158.2 
REE aoe 6.0: i216 ee sisinee 5,527 3,252) 58.8 
ull ee aa Es Ree eames 
Auto. and teams prop. damage 423,287 143,446) 33.9 
Workmen’s collective......... 5,399 5,164| 95.7 
SIGE 7,256 5,624) 77.5 
Physicians’ defense........... 13,643) 1 1.1 
Industrial........ aiceoie pow ee 13,346) 3,915) 29.3 
BRINE: ood souk scbrecee 4,919,472} 2,531,422|} 51.5 
; MOonrTANA. 
CS | ST ST Ss eee 186,382) 82,356} 44.2 
WOM ioe cake sGbsiesuuees 40,805) 21,540) 52.8 
CN Sn ae 113 839) 60,320} 53.0 
Workmen’s compensation... .. 145,550 9,574, 6.6 
Fidelity and surety............ 172,560 39,499) 22.9 
LY SRA iain 36, 5,044} 41.3 
ONT DOMME. sos vc scs yee ce crs Or 1] ree nero 
Burglary and theft....... 10,108 3,106) 30.8 
Oar a 439 336) 76.5 
OL ROE ieee | ee, Cee 
Auto. and teams prop. damage 9,904 6,225} 62.9 
ROVE RROD 050s coos cho cies oes 35,204 22,423) 63.7 
Physicians’ defense........... Me 6 oe 
i.” ae GRE a ate 246 17; 6.9 
cee 757,182 260,440) 34.4 
' NEBRASKA. 
MO 6s 5.5 35-5,68 oe eieacen, 888,223 294,4 33.1 
Health Dna-05 910 o.016-4:4.0.9 ob boo: 6 2 34,538) 14,775| 42.8 
Liability. BS 5109'S 6's be Gus ye nin )/nie 192,826) 176,920} 91.8 
Workmen’s compensation...... 222,905 75,070| 33.7 
EMM oe sices.c sco nk nach: 167,666) 40,688} 24.3 
urety...... 124,209) 41,266) 33.2 
Plate glass Ma ihare deserore Sane ete 36,498 16,220} 44.5 
Steam boiler................. 6,992 2444 #41.4 
Burglary and theft....... 37,835) 14,360} 38.0 
REIL ce nes sox sce h oie at onal | sions 484]...... 
CSS Is ee 1,193, 500} 41.9 
his kas epave cs apee 1,425, 361} 25.3 
Automobile property damage... 17,306! 6,089| 35.2 
Workmen’s collective.......... 603} 138} 22.9 
SR arena 1,936) 530) 27.4 
Physicians’ defense........... 488) 50| 10.2 
Aggregates............... 1,744,643'  682,158| 39.1 
. NEvapa. | 
ACARE oo os6s a eces 40,660) 12,976, 31.9 
OE IGS eae 8,130) 999] 36.9 
RU oes a vcautie pieces 770) 3,402) 441.8 
Le 7,384 | 252} 3.4 
Nes waive veewsies se schaee Gaye) ee eceeinesnais 
PAREN pos sicbeak tnt seee 1,537 820| 53.4 
ON IEE. 6 os ose aociecsc eee etl. cacosinetet ee alely 
Burglary and theft............ Cf ee aay 
La "SER E 164 170} 103.7 
Automobile property damage... PSAs eee 
PUVMOMNS  AMOUE. 65 ccs ial | fk erecules a 
en ECT ere 67,047 20,634) 30.8 
% Ew HAmMpPsHIRE, 
Accident and health........... 234,774 92,805} 39.5 
Oo es ae 381,742 865) 66.5 
Workmen’s compensation... .. 1,401 163} 11.6 
Fidelity and surety............ 91,519 11,332} 12.4 
late glass ase vole chs ,O81 2,319} 27.0 
Steam boiler... .. oa Pt eens coco 
Burglary and theft............ 7,274, —1,681] .... 
WME rs fsb coin chin coated 4,040 2,354) 58.3 
Sprinkler 484 412) 85.1 
Fly-wheel 1,315 238] 18.1 
Auto. and teams prop. damage 38,282 8,037} 21.0 
Workmen’s collective......... : | ORS (corse 
EBVO BOK sone cc ccc cesccesens (| ee oon 
Physicians’ defense........... eee (i 
pe 788,900 370,544| 47.0 
c New Jersey. . 
OEE 718,339 229,119} 31.9 
ES Ss RRR 219,823 84,813) 38.6 
RAMEN 50 s0bacboNen > yes onion 1,335,882 363,903} 27.3 
Workmen’s compensation...... 1,655,813 740,410) 44.7 
EN i ducabaits wcitissnicce ot 356,479 161,197} 45.2 
alr sn 65:0 «SbF aso: bia rok 373,322 ¥ 17.0 
Ned 5-4 o Cea h ne okies 189,522 67,707) 35.7 
MEMAEMIOE vn. 'aicdo 00.63 0.08 97,119 109 2.2 
—_ NE SUNRS so'dos + oroisnt 275,765 87,958) 31.9 
Pr shs 55 o'eh's cpoe ver on 19, 3,464) 17.8 
icc cid eae 2) 456| 17.9 
re ree 15,047 3,161} 21.0 
Automobile property damage... 320,614 90,998} 28.4 
ERIGMOR ccesedviceasivece| Gal: vereveealvpers. 
PII 6 iis50.6 66:0 seoenes 5,580,300} 1,898,835) 34.0 
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ee ee ree 


OE ey err 
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Automobile property damage... 
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an POLE Cee 


Health.... 
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Sprinkler..... 
SS eat a 
Auto. and teams prop. damage, 
Workmen’s collective......... 
A ee ene 
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TS eee 
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| 
Premiums Losses 

Received. Paid. Ratio. 
% 
74,736 62,628; 83.8 
18,833 9,838] 52.9 
33,736 21,358| 63 3 
19,320 ; 18.6 
qa]. ss 
3, 1,198) 39.5 

71 200! 2 
264}... vane 
409 35] 8.6 
5,464 3,250) 59.5 
193,626] 126,861) 65.5 
4,067,502| 2,028,390] 49 9 
1,524,995 73,871) 44°92 
9,041,697) 5,651,948) 62 5 
11,615,552| 4,273,247] 36/3 
1,180,986} 334,049] 92'3 
3,738,769 986,748) 26 4 
1,206,082| 379,381! 31/5 
400,198 18,743} §4°7 
1,482,810} 536,538} 36 2 
416,661} 309,665) 74'3 
57,216 13,775| 24°} 
26,302 3,330} 12/7 
1,470,393 546,370! 37.2 
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RATING BOARD RULES 


New Regulations Adopted by Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board 


APPLY TO NEW SCHEDULE 





Complete Report of Rules—Contracts Affected 
by Them 

The Compensation Inspection Rating Board 

of New York has issued a revised set of rules 

for members to use in the application of the 

newly adopted and approved industrial schedule 

for rating compensation risks. The rules as 
promulgated are as follows: 


QUALIFICATIONS OF RISKS FOR SCHEDULE 
RATING 


1. In order to qualify for schedule rating the risk 
must include operations classified in the table an- 
nexed to the schedule for use in connection with sec- 
tions 19, 21 and 28. (See supplementary pages 1 to 
31.) 

2. All risks for which the total premium for a 
period of one year, based upon manual rates and the 
most accurate estimated pay-rolls available, amounts 
to $50 or over, shall be subject to schedule rating. 
At least $40 of the minimum premium requirement of 
$50 must be produced under one or more classifica- 
tions eligible me schedule rating and the balance of 
the premium, making up the minimum premium re- 
quirements, may be produced under other classifica- 
tions. 

POLICIES AFFECTED BY NEW SCHEDULE 

3. All policies taking effect as of midnight Sep- 
tember 80, 1916, or thereafter, shall be subject to 
rating and interim surveys under the new schedule. 

4. All policies taking effect prior to midnight Sep- 
tember 30, 1916, shall be subject to rating and in- 
terim surveys under the old schedule, provided the 
application for the rating survey (not the interim 
survey) is filed with the Rating Board prior to mid- 
night December 31, 1916, otherwise they shall be sub- 
ject to rating under the new schedule. 

5. Pulicies replacing contracts that have been can- 
celed prior to expiration (if the expiration date is 
subsequent to September 30, 1916) shall be subject to 
rating under the new schedule. 


INTERIM SURVEYS 


6. All risks producing a total premium, as pro- 
vided above, of $50 or more for a period of one year 
shall be subject to one rating survey during the policy 
term and it shall be optional for the carrying com- 
pany to obtain one interim survey during such time. 

%. All risks producing a total premium, as pro- 
vided above, of $100 or more for a period of one year 
shall be subject to one rating survey during the policy 
term, and it shall be optional for the carrying company 
to secure two interim surveys during such time. 


PROCEDURE IN THE RERATING OF RISKS 


&. All risks that have been rated under the old 
schedule shall be submitted by the carrying company, 
within ninety days after the effective date of the 
policy, to the Rating Board for a new rating survey 
on the basis of the new schedule. 

Note.—If the carrying company should fail to sub- 
mit the risk for reinspection and rerating within the 
required time the Rating Board shall, upon its own 
motion or upon the application of any member of the 
board, proceed to publish a card withdrawing the out- 
standing schedule rate and providing the pore classi- 
fication and manual rate applicable to the risk, sub- 
ject to the usual preliminary notice to the carrying 
company. 

9. In the case of risks previously schedule rated 
by the board, the policies for which become effective 
subsequent to September 30, but prior to January 1, 
1917, and that do not qualify for schedule rating un- 
der these rules, the carrying company shall file notice 
with the Rating Board of that fact on or before De- 
cember 1, 1916. Upon receipt of such notice the 
Rating Board shall take prompt action to publish a 
card withdrawing the outstanding schedule rate and 
promulgating the proper classification and manual rate 
applicable to the risk. The carrying company shall 
thereupon issue endorsements in accordance with the 
published rates, effective as of policy date. 

Note.—If the carrying company should fail to file 
notice within the required time the Rating Board 
shall, upon its own motion or upon the application 
filed by any member of the board, proceed to publish 
a withdrawal card, subject to the usual five-day pre- 
liminary notice to carrying company. 

10. In the case of risks previously schedule rated 
by the board, the renewals for which become effective 
January 1, 1917, or thereafter, and that do not qualify 
for schedule rating under the new rules, the carrying 
company shall file notice with the Rating Board of 
that fact at least thirty days prior to the expiration 
of the current policy. Upon receipt of such notice 
prompt action shall be taken to publish the with- 


drawal of the outstanding schedule rate and to pro- 
mulgate the proper classification and manual rate ap- 
plicable to the risk. New and renewal policies shall 
be issued in accordance with the published rates. 

Note.—If the carrying company should fail to file 
notice within the required time the Rating Board 
shall, upon its own motion or upon the application 
filed by any member of the board, proceed to publish 
a withdrawal card, subject to the usual five-day pre- 
liminary notice to the carrying company. 





ADOPTS DEFINITION OF OPERA- 
TION 

The Pennsylvania Compensation Board has 
adopted the following definitions of ‘major 
operation,” as drafted by Dr. Francis D. Patter- 
son, chief of the Bureau of Hygiene, Department 
of Labor and Industry: 

1. The setting of fractures of long bones and 
reducing of sublaxations, providing that ac- 
curacy and efficiency be demonstrated by X-ray 
taken before and after surgical treatment. 

2. All operative procedure, other than finger 
and toe amputations, cleansing and draining and 
closing wounds, evacuating pus by incisions, the 
manipulating and reduction of uncomplicated 
dislocations, the treatment of uncomplicated 
fractured ribs, the removal of superficial for- 
eign bodies from the eyes, and the removal of 
subcutaneous foreign bodies. 

Note—All fees for a major surgical operation 
shall be limited to such charges as are reason- 
able for similar treatment of injured persons of 
like standard of living in the same community, 
and where such treatment is paid for by the 
injured person himself, the charges, including 
hospital service, to be paid by the employer not 
in any case to exceed $75. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


The fall golf tournament of the Casualty and 
Surety Club of New York will be held at the 
Scarsdale Golf and Country Club at Hartsdale 
on Tuesday, October 24. The tournament will 
consist of seven events, for which prizes will 
be awarded. These events are: 18 holes, medal 
play, scratch, no handicap, representing cham- 
pionship of the club;; best net score, 18 holes, 
medal play, handicap; second best net score, 18 
holes, medal play, handicap; third best net score, 
18 holes, medal play, handicap; best aggregate 
joint score for twosome playing in foursome, 18 
holes, medal play, handicap. Prizes donated by 
the treasurer of the club; kicker’s handicap for 
president’s prize, donated by the president of 
the club, 18 holes. Members must nominate 
handicap before commencing play; 18 holes, 
medal play, handicap. ‘ 


TO STUDY LAWS OF SURETYSHIP 


At the annual meeting of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
week, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the question of a compendium of laws relating 
to suretyship for the use of underwriters. At 
this meeting the committee of the Reinsurance 
Clearing House reported that the clearings since 
organization had amounted to $1,009,700. The 
resignations of the New England Equitable of 
Boston and the Pacific Coast Casualty of San 
Francisco were accepted, as both these compa- 
nies have ceased to do surety business. 

Other matters of importance that were con- 
sidered were those of statistical classification 
and uniform contracts. A number of other sub- 
jects were brought up and referred to commit- 
tees. 

R. R, Gilkey was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer of the association. 


.. NEW LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
The Oklahoma Standard Live Stock Insurance 
Company is the name of a new company now be- 
ing organized in Oklahoma. The president is 
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former Senator C. B. Kendrick, who was presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Fourth Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture. John P. Adams will be secretary and 
treasurer. 


COMPENSATION STATISTICS 

The committee on workmen’s compensation 
statistics of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners will meet at New York on 
Tuesday, October 24. The purpose of the meet- 
ing is given in the call for the meeting issued 
by Chairman Frank H. Hardison: 

There will be a meeting of the committee on 
workmen’s compensation insurance of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
on Tuesday, October 24, at 10 A. M., at Hotel 
Astor, New York city, for the purpose of formu- 
lating requirements for statistics to be furnished 
to State Departments by the insurance compa- 
nies doing a compensation business. Where the 
States make different demands for returns to be 
furnished at varying dates the labor and ex- 
pense to the companies is very great. Uni- 
formity, moreover, is desirable for many other 
reasons not necessary to specify. So it is hoped 
that the State Departments and companies in- 
terested will be present at the important meet- 
ing designated above. 


AGENCY HOLDS STAFF MEETING 
Stevenson & Co. of Pittsfield, Mass., general 
agents for the Travelers, held their annual 
agency meeting on Tuesday, October 3, Mr. 
Stevenson and his associates entertaining their 
local and city agents in the Berkshires at the 
Pittsfield Country Club. Major H. A. Giddings, 
superintendent of agencies of the Travelers, was 
present, and also Fred S. Garrison, superin- 
tendent of the burglary and plate-glass depart- 
ment of the Travelers Indemnity Company, 

The agents and visiting officials played golf in 
the afternoon and then were entertained at din- 
ner by Mr. Stevenson, after which addresses 
were made by the visiting officers. 

On Wednesday a tour of the local agencies in 
Berkshire county was made. 


FEDERATION CAMPAIGN PLANS 

The executive committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Insurance Federations met at Chicago last 
week to plan a campaign against the State in- 
surance propaganda, which, it is thought, will 
be prevalent in a number of States during the 
coming year. The Federation is preparing to 
appoint several field secretaries to assist in or- 
ganization and educational work. There are now 
30,000 active members enrolled in the forty-one 
State federations so far organized. Those 
present were: Fred L. Gray of Minneapolis, 
president; W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, vice- 
president; Mark T. McKee of Detroit, secretary; 
George D. Webb of Chicago, chairman of the 
executive committee, and W. S. Diggs, past pres- 
ident, and James M. Henry of Pittsburg. 





WILLIAM BRO SMITH A DIRECTOR 

The Travelers of Hartford has elected William 
Bro Smith, general counsel for the company, to 
the board of directors. Mr. Bro Smith is a man 
of high caliber whose advice and counsel are 
frequently sought and respected by the insur- 
ance world. His keen foresight eminently quali- 
fies him to participate in the guidance of the af- 
fairs of the Travelers, whose legal matters he 
has handled for years. 





CANNOT ISSUE BLANKET COMPEN- 
SATION POLICIES 

It is held by Charles O. Austin, Commissioner 

of Insurance and Banking of Texas, in a ruling 

to the Texas Employers Insurance Association, 
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that two or more corporations cannot be covered 
by one policy of insurance under the employers’ 
liability law, although such corporations may be 
owned by the same persons. In this particular 
case three corporations in North Texas are 
owned and controlled by the same persons, and 
they desired to take out workmen’s compensation 
insurance and applied to the Texas Employers 
Insurance Association for one blanket policy to 
cover the three corporations; under this ruling 
no blanket policy can be issued. 





TRANSYLVANIA CASUALTY ADDS 
TO BUSINESS 

The Transylvania Casualty of Louisville has 
reinsured the Kentucky business of the Inter- 
state Life and Accident of Chattanooga, which 
is retiring from the Blue Grass State. The 
Transylvania will take over the Kentucky 
agents of the Interstate and will probably con- 
solidate many offices with its own. Monthly 
premium and commercial business amounting to 
several thousand dollars’ premiums were in- 
volved in the deal. 

The Interstate will concentrate in States 
further South and will devote its energies to de- 
veloping industrial business in that territory. 


ISSUES POLICY FOR TEACHERS 

The Consolidated Casualty Company of Louis- 
ville has issued a new form of policy designed 
especially for teachers in schools and colleges. 
The policy contains no restrictions, provides a 
premium reduction for the second and subse- 
quent years, pays five years’ total disability for 
accidents, twelve months’ total disability for 
sickness, half benefits for partial disability, 
surgeons’ fees for non-disabling accidents and 
contains optional indemnity and accumulation 
features. Double benefits are paid for travel ac- 
cidents and the wrecking of the conveyance is 
not required. 


FIRST VERDICT IN PELTZER SUITS 

The first result of a suit under accident in- 
surance policies on the life of the late Theodor 
C. Peltzer was a judgment against the London 
Guarantee and Accident in a court at Macon, 
Mo., for the amount of $30,000, interest and at- 
torney’s fees. The case will be appealed. Other 
companies which had insured Peltzer against ac- 
cident are waiting to defend similar suits, and 
one will probably be started this month, though 
in this and the other cases change of venue will 
be asked. Peltzer fell from his window on the 
fifth floor of the Scarritt building in Kansas City 
a year ago, and suicide is charged. 





CLOVER LEAF CASUALTY 

The Clover Leaf Casualty of Jacksonville, IIl., 
has issued two new policies sold on the annual 
premium plan. The ‘Superior Disability’ pays 
five years for accident, eight months for sick- 
hess, without restriction as to nature of disabil- 
ity. The ‘Perfect Disability” pays for the same 
periods of time, with provisions granting fifty 
per cent increase in indemnity for hospital con- 
finement, and in the event of the. loss of two 
limbs fifty per cent of monthly indemnity for 
five years, in addition to payment of principal 
sum. 


DEATH OF LYMAN B. BRAINERD 

Lyman B. Brainerd, president of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
Pany, died suddenly on Wednesday, October 11, 
at Hartford, He was sixty years old, Mr. 


Brainerd had many financial connections besides 
his place in the insurance world, being a direc- 
tor of many important corporations. He was ap- 
pointed a trustee of the trolley holdings of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island by the Department 
of Justice at Washington in 1914. 





AMERICAN FIDELITY REINSURED 
IN NATIONAL 

The American Fidelity of Montpelier has re- 
insured its outstanding fidelity, surety, burglary 
and theft business in the National Surety of New 
York. The total premiums involved in this 
transaction amount to about $300,000. This ac- 
tion follows a joint examination of the com- 
pany by the Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
York Insurance Departments, wherein the exam- 
iners found an impairment of capital. It is un- 
derstood that the company will retire from all 
States and will restrict its business to Vermont, 
where it will operate under a reduced capital. 

The company had a fairly large volume of good 
fidelity and surety business, on which it has had 
a favorable experience. A venture in the field of 
liability insurance proved rather costly, as the 
experience with this class of business was un- 
favorable and resulted in the loss of a consider- 
able amount of money. This line was discon- 
tinued in 1913. 

The company had about $60,000 in premiums in 
accident and health lines, on which a fairly good 
experience has been shown. 
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UNION CASUALTY AFFAIRS 

Indictments have been found by the grand 
jury in Philadelphia against some of the former 
officers of the Union Casualty in connection with 
certain affairs in the management of the Union 
Casualty. 

The present management of the Union Casu- 
alty, which is controlled by the Consolidated In- 
vestment Company of Philadelphia and L. D. 
Wood, recommended a reduction in the capital 
stock, which was effected after a vote of the 
stockholders. This action has been approved 
by the State Insurance Department and the At- 
torney-General, and the capital stock now is 
$100,000, which makes the company solvent and 
leaves it with a reasonable surplus. 





CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


The third annual meeting of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial and Statistical Society will be held at 
the Hotel Astor in New York on October 27 and 
28. Officers will be elected and two members 
of the executive council are to be chosen. An 
informal discussion of social insurance will take 
place and papers will be read by E. H. Downey, 
Arne Fisher, 8. H. Wolfe, A. H. Mowbray, Louis 
I. Dublin and Buckner Speed. 





NATIONAL PLATE GLASS BUREAU 


A meeting of the plate glass insurance com- 
panies was held at the Plate Glass Insurance 
Exchange offices in New York yesterday, for the 
purpose of taking action on the constitution and 
organization plans of the proposed “National 
Plate Glass Insurance Bureau.” William T. 
Woods, president of Lloyds Plate Glass, is chair- 
man of the committee which has been working 
on the plan. 





—The Commonwealth Casualty of Philadelphia has 
commenced writing automobile property damage and 
liability insurance. 
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RAILWAY INSURANCE 





Methods of Providing for Employees 
Criticised at Convention 





EXTRACTS FROM REPORT 





Urge Compulsory Insurance—Health Insurance 
Also Discussed 


At the annual meeting of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association at Atlantic City, last 
week, the committee on relations between em- 
ployers and wage-earners was listened to with 
much interest. The report dealt principally 
with the present systems of providing life in- 
surance for the employees. It was said that 
300,000 men now benefit by these insurance sys- 
tems. The report said that the committee plans 
to devote its attention during the coming year 
to a study of old-age pensions, minimum wage, 
employees’ thrift and the productivity basis of 
wages. 

Greatest progress in procuring social insur- 
ance for electric railway employees has been 
made by means of mutual benefit associations, 
managed jointly by employers and employees, 
according to the report. ‘(Compulsory insurance 
is a necessary and probable development of the 
near future,”’ is one expression contained in the 
report. 


The committee said, in part: 


_ Voluntary insurance systems have failed to carry life 
insurance protection generally into the lower wage 
levels where it is most needed. In the absence of 
compulsory regulations, the American workmen will 
go without life insurance protection. 

State insurance has not been a conspicuous success, 
and labor unions as now organized do not, and can- 
not, be expected to provide the insurance needed by 
wage earners and their families. The public pension 
systems fail to make adequate provisions for the ac- 
cruing liabilities under these pension plans, and this 
failure has been the universal shortcoming of such 
administration. 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 

Protection should be offered to all employees and 
participation for a minimum amount should be made 
compulsory during employment. Individual contracts 
with individual employees should be provided. 

Health insurance, while of importance, cannot be 
compared in value with life insurance and provision 
for old age, both from the social and the individual 
family viewpoints, and in cost it should be one of 
the least expensive forms of complete protection. 

The plan of insurance best suited to mutual benefit 
associations appears to be the renewable term plan, 
with increase in rates at ten-year intervals; full bene- 
fits limited to three months or a hundred days, half 
benefits for an additional three months for a single 
case; no benefits paid for disabilities covered ty 
workmen’s compensation acts. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation is 
sponsor for a health insurance bill which it is said 
will be introduced in twenty-five States of the Union. 
It is desirable that American employers shall examine 
these proposals and their European counterparts with 
some care. 

The imperative need of every wage-earner for such 
forms of social insurance as compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, life insurance, health insurance and 
old-age pensions is now generally conceded. The 
question arises as to the agency best suited to pro- 
vide this protection. Whatever system of compulsory 
insurance is provided in this country will recognize 
the employees’ mutual benefit association, and most 
of it will be managed by joint boards of employees 
and employers in the several industries under regula- 
tions made and enforced by law. 

If choice of the method of giving adequate insur- 
ance protection to American wage-earners generally is 
left to the sociologists it will likely take the form of 
compulsury insurance in whole or in part supported 
by taxation, as in many European countries. Ameri- 
can industry will soon have to decide whether it 
wishes to be forced into this kind of life insurance or 
whether it wishes to anticipate such legislation by 
voluntarily providing life insurance for its workmen 
and other wage-earners by utilizing existing machinery 
for placing life insurance at their disposal in a way 
that will cause it to be availed of, 


The committee consists of E. W. Rice, Jr., 
president of the General Electric Company; 
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H. G. Bradlee, a Boston banker, and James D. 
Mortimer, president of the North American 
Company, New York, chairman, 


NEW YORK STANDARD POLICY 


Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
addressed the first of this season’s meetings of 
the Insurance Society of New York on Tues- 
day afternoon. The subject of Mr. Cowles’ 
address was an exhaustive analysis of the New 
York Standard Compensation Policy Form. He 
criticised the policy form from many standpoints 
and offered a number of suggestions for changes 
to be made in the future in order that experience 
may be more accurately collated from the com- 
pensation law. 

Charles H. Holland, general manager of the 
Royal Indemnity of New York, was chairman of 
the meeting and introduced the speaker. The 
New York Board Room, where the meeting was 
held, was completely filled, and a large number 
were compelled to stand because of the lack of 
seating accommodations. 

Mr. Cowles lightened his paper by numerous 
illuminating examples, flavored with delicate and 
pointed humor. His criticisms centered chiefly 
about the point that the standard policy was de- 
signed originally for the purpose of preventing 
competition as to rates by means of competitive 
policy provisions, and yet the terms of the policy 
itself, he said, provide opportunities for the 
most ruthless and destructive kind of competi- 
tion. This he attributed to the many incon- 
sistencies that exist in the policy form, for which 
the framers are not to be blamed, but which 
should be pointed out as of such importance as 
to be avoided in the future, 

In the first place he pointed out many incon- 
sistencies in the declarations which might easily 
be remedied. The most glaring inconsistency is 
in the wording relating to the time when the 
policy becomes effective and when it expires. As 
now provided, the contract is in force from mid- 
night of a given date until midnight of another 
date. This, he said, is absurd, as the policy 
should properly be dated one day earlier in order 
to cover the first day specified in the contract. 
In other words, to issue a policy under a law ef- 
fective January 1, the contract under the New 
York Standard Form, would begin at midnight 
of January 1, and there would be no insurance, 
practically, until January 2. The only way in 
which it would be possible under such a clause 
to insure the policyholder would be to date the 
policy midnight December 31. As a remedy for 


this inconsistency Mr. Cowles suggested that the 
hour of a given date be fixed at 12.01 A. M. 
for compensation policies. 

He then criticised many of the classifications 
contained in the policy, as they frequently con- 
flicted with especially provided classifications. 

Other criticisms made embraced the policy 
coverage provided by the policy and by the law 
and the subject of executive payroll. Of the lat- 
ter, Mr. Cowles said much and advanced many 
objections to the present requirements regard- 
ing this portion of the payroll exposure, con- 
tending that it was misleading and produced ex- 
perience that could not be relied upon. 

In summing up his remarks, Mr. Cowles said: 
‘We are in the pioneer days of a tremendous 
enterprise. Generations to come will look back 
upon our work and draw from it the information 
needed for their guidance. The demands of the 
compensation plan and of the coming social in- 
surance plan are that business shall proceed 
upon a uniform, non-competitive and well-con- 
sidered basis of practice. By whatever means 
the social insurance programme of the distant 
future may be carried out or made effective, it 
is the obvious duty of those connected with that 
part of the plan which now exists, to produce 
a result which will be dependable. We are 
simply not doing it in the State of New York, 
and our failure is due largely, if not entirely, to 
misconception of the situation up to the present 
time, but if continued it will surely be due to 
a deliberate failure to yield to the force of rea- 
son. We should each of us stand as champions 
for the rules of reason, believing that rule will 
eventually survive. When we have reached that 
point in the transaction of our business, many 
of its difficulties will disappear. Much of the 
confusion and misunderstanding between the 
companies themselves and between each of the 
companies and its customers will cease. We 
shall be doing business upon a solid basis of 
fact and resulting experience will never mislead 
us or those who succeed us.” 


CASUALTY INSURANCE LECTURES 


Charles H. Holland, vice-president and chair- 
man of the Casualty Insurance Lecture Com- 
mittee of the Insurance Society of New York, 
has announced the following programme of lec- 
tures for the season. 

October 17, ‘“‘The New York Standard Compen- 
sation Policy,” by Walter G. Cowles, vice-presi- 
dent Travelers Insurance Company. 

November 21, ‘‘Dubious Elements in Social In- 
surance and the Social Insurance Movement,” by 
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P. Tecumseh Sherman, counselor-at-law and 
ex-Commissioner of Labor, State of New York. 

December 19, ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation,” by 
Edson 8. Lott, president United States Casualty 
Company. 

January 16, ‘Some Problems Surrounding Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance,’’ by John T. Stone, 
president Maryland Casualty Company. 

February 20, ‘‘State Insurance,’ by Wm. H. 
Hotchkiss, counselor-at-law and ex-Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, State of New York. 

March 20, ‘“‘The Evolution of Employers’ Lia- 
bility Insurance,’’ by Edmund Dwight, resident 
manager Employers Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration. 

All lectures will be given in the rooms of the 
New York Board at 5.15 P. M. 

CENTRAL BUSINESS MENS ASSO- 
CIATION 


The agents of the Central Business Mens As- 
sociation of Chicago have been making creditable 
returns during the past year. During September 
2513 applications were received at the head of- 
fice, bringing the total policies in force to about 
16,000. The association operates in nine States, 
from which a premium income of $153,400 was 
derived in the first nine months of this year. 
H. G. Royer is president, Frank A. Helmer, vice- 
president, and C. O. Pauley, secretary-treasurer. 





Casualty Notes 

— The Hartford Accident and Indemnity of Hart- 
ford has appointed the Courtland E, Pierson Com- 
pany as general agent for New Castle county, Dela- 
ware. The firm is located at Wilmington. 

—The Provident Life and Accident of Chattanooga 
has entered Mississippi, writing industrial lines. W. 
L. Brimm, formerly general agent for the Continental 
Casualty, will manage the company in the State, with 
headquarters at Jackson. 

—The Old Line Insurance Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., has increased its capital from $20,000 to $150,- 
000, and has amended its articles so as to write all 
classes of insurance. John G. Maher is president, 
and D. W. Killeen, secretary and treasurer. 

—The Progressive Assurance Company of Min- 
neapolis has commenced writing health and accident 
insurance on the assessment plan, as of August 8. Its 
present field of operations is confined to Minnesota 
and North Dakota. The officers are: R. R. Koch, 
president; W. L. Van Horn, vice-president; L. W. 
Dearth, secretary, and F. H. Peterson, treasurer. 

—J. B. Nabors & Son of Los Angeles, formerly 
State agents for California for the Commonwealth 
Bonding and Casualty of Fort Worth, now in the 
hands of a receiver, have filed suit in the United 
States District Court at Fort Worth against nine of 
the directors of the Commonwealth Bonding for 
$300,000 damages, on the ground that the insolvency 
of the company impaired their prestige in Los Angeles. 
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INDUSTRO FIRST AID CABINET 


Let Us Get Together 


Our salesmen’s efforts cannot be nearly as effective with your clients 
as your mere suggestion to them would be. We will pay our agents’ 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


Introductory Article Outlining Scope of Series, with Some 
Comments on the Nature of Suretyship 


CONTRASTED WITH INSURANCE 


Surety Premium is Compensation for a Service Rendered Rather Than 
for Taking a Risk—Effect of Non-Payment of Premium 


The functions of an agent of a surety company are three-fold: First, 
to get applications; second, to handle the applications promptly and 
intelligently, so as to give the client the service he is looking for and 
requires, and, third, to protect the interests of his company by making 
a careful investigation of all applicants and getting all the facts and 
circumstances surrounding each risk, to the end that the underwriting 
may be done properly and each application accepted or rejected strictly 
on its merits. 

These three elements must be kept in step with each other; for if a 
man devotes his whole time to soliciting, and neglects to give applica- 
tions the requisite care and attention, he will fail to satisfy his clients, 
and in addition the loss ratio on his business may reach a point where 
the company will be looking for a new agent. If he devotes too much 
attention to satisfying his clients, he may not pay enough to protecting 
the interests of his company; and, on the other hand, if he devotes his 
time to office details and underwriting, the volume of business will 
surely stand still or go backward. 

The purpose of the present series of articles is to give some prac- 
tical suggestions looking to the producing and proper handling of surety 
bonds. This will include a brief description of each class of bonds, the 
sources from which applications are derived, and some suggestions as 
to the proper handling of applications by agents so as to give service to 
the customer, if he is worthy of it, and at the same time to protect the 
interests of the company. 


IMPORTANCE OF CARE IN SELECTING Risks By AGENTS 


It will be well, however, before beginning this discussion to note 
the importance of the careful handling and selection of surety risks, and 
particularly to point out the differences in this respect between surety- 
ship and insurance. 

Suretyship is like insurance (other than life insurance), in that its 
Purpose is to indemnify against loss upon the happening of an uncer- 
tain contingency. In the case of insurance the contingency is a fire, an 
accident or other such contingency; and in suretyship it is the default 
of the principal in the performance of the duty or obligation named in 
the bond. The underlying theory of the business of suretyship is, how- 
ever, different from that of insurance. An insurance company, though 
formed for profit, is essentially a medium through which a number of 
Persons co-operate together and pay ina certain sum periodically to take 
care of all their losses from the happening of a named contingency, 
the theory being that a certain average of losses is bound to occur, and 
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that these losses, if borne by the few upon whom they fall, may ruin 
them, but if distributed among a large number will work no particular 
injury. And inasmuch as it is not known upon whom the losses will 
fall, each one is willing to contribute a small sum for protection in case 
he is one of the unfortunate ones. 

The business of a surety company, on the other hand, is to sell to 
those who are in need of a surety the use of its name and credit for 
that purpose; the theory being not so much that if a large amount of 
business is written the premiums will take care of the losses as that 
only those who are able and willing to fulfill their obligations will be 
bonded, so that there will be no losses. The premium is considered as 
compensation to the company for the use of its name and credit. 


Loss Frequency UNberR Surety Bonps 


While it is theoretically possible for a surety company to become 
surety only for those who are able and willing to perform their obli- 
gations, yet, in practice, losses do occur, This is so because, in the first 
place, those whose duty it is to select the persons to be bonded have 
human limitations and cannot exercise an infallible judgment. In the 
second place, the great majority of risks are neither so obviously safe 
that it can be stated positively that no loss will result, nor so bad that 
it can be said that loss will certainly, or even likely, occur. In order 
for a company to do a substantial volume of business some of these 
doubtful risks have to be taken, and the problem is to select such as are 
reasonably safe. 

Basis FoR Surety PREMIUMS 


In insurance the premium is supposed to be in proportion to the 
risk, and the premium rates are graded in accordance with what ex- 
perience shows to be the percentage of losses on risks of each class; 
and if an appropriate premium he charged, all classes of risks, and 
practically all risks of each class, may be taken so long as the volume 
of business of that class is large enough to give the average experience. 
In suretyship the premium, being compensation for a service rendered, 
is in proportion, not so much to the loss experience as to the service 
rendered and what that service is worth to the client; and the ac- 
ceptance of risks must be so regulated as to keep the losses within the 
premium income after deducting expenses and a reasonable profit. 

In other words, in insurance, having in view the experience, you 
charge enough to pay the expenses and losses and a reasonable profit, 
while in suretyship you charge what the service is reasonably worth— 
what the average man will pay rather than furnish personal sureties— 
and regulate your underwriting so that the premium will pay the 
expenses and losses and a reasonable profit. In suretyship there is no 
rate within reason that would be satisfactory if all the applications 
should be accepted. In the last analysis, whether or not a surety com- 
pany makes a profit depends largely upon the underwriting, while in 
insurance it depends equally as largely upon the accuracy of the rating. 
And it is especially important that a proper selection of surety risks 
be made in the first instance, for there are comparatively few cases 
where a bond when once executed and delivered can be canceled before 
its natural expiration; there being an essential difference in this respect 
also between insurance and suretyship. 


Surety Bonp CoNTRASTED WITH INSURANCE PoLicy 
A contract of insurance is a private contract between two parties, by 
which one, for a consideration, agrees to indemnify the other against 
loss upon the happening of a named contingency; and they may, by 
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mutual agreement, terminate the insurance, or they may, and generally 
do, by stipulation in the policy, fix the terms and conditions upon which 
cither party may terminate it. 

A surety bond is a contract between three parties—principal and 
surety on one side and obligee on the other—and it can be canceled 
before its natural expiration only with the consent of the obligee. 
Where the obligee is a private individual, firm or corporation, such 
consent may, of course, be given, and a stipulation authorizing the 
surety to terminate the bond by notice may be put in the bond. Some 
bonds do contain such a stipulation, but many bonds are given for the 
performance of a single obligation (a building contract, for example) ; 
and it would be inconsistent with the nature of the undertaking to 
permit the surety to cancel before the complete performance of that 
obligation. In practice such bonds do not contain a provision for can- 
cellation. Where the obligee is a State, county, city or other body 
politic, its consent to a cancellation of the bond can be given only by 


Thursday 


agreed premium is the consideration for the issuance of the policy; 
and if the insured refuses to pay the premium there is a failure of 
consideration, and he cannot enforce the contract. In suretyship the 
principal generally arranges for the bond and agrees to pay the pre- 
mium, but the validity of the bond, when executed or delivered, does 
not depend upon the payment of the premium. A bond is an obligation 
of the principal and surety in favor of the obligee, and is given in order 
that the principal may qualify for some office or position. Although 
the promise of the principal to pay the premium may be the thing that 
induced the surety to execute the bond, yet the consideration which 
makes it a binding obligation, and which the law recognizes, is the 
benefit which accrued to the principal, in that he was, by the giving of 
the bond, enabled to qualify for the office or position. It follows that 
the failure of the principal to pay the premium cannot affect the 
validity or binding effect of the bond. It logically follows, however, 


law; and if the law does not make provision for cancellation no officer, 


board or court can grant a valid release. 


Va.ipity oF Bonp Not DEepenpENtT Upon PAYMENT OF PREMIUM 


There is also an important difference between suretyship and insur- 
ance in the matter of the payment of the premium. In insurance the 


that where the obligee arranges for the bond, and agrees to pay the 


premiums, his refusal to pay it will prevent recovery. 
These considerations make it clear that the surety business must be 





Two Important Conferences at San Francisco 

Charles H. Holland, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Royal Indemnity of New 
York, spent the past week in San Francisco. 
While there he attended several special meet- 
ings of local insurance organizations, one of 
which was a meeting of the California Inspec- 
tion Rating Bureau, while the other was a 
meeting of the Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

At the former meeting, the matter of revi- 
sion of rules in regard to commissions, etc., 
which had been under discussion for several 
weeks, came up for final settlement, and Mr. 
Holland made some valuable suggestions in this 
connection, which were favorably received. At 
this meeting the rules were finally adopted, and 
while the general features show no great dif- 
ference from those formerly in force it is ex- 
pected that the changes made will be in the in- 
terest of greater harmony and efficiency. 

The Inspection Rating Bureau has also called 
another special meeting to discuss the question 
of whether the Bureau’s inspectors shall make 
safety recommendations, 

The Casualty Underwriters Association also 
drafted a new set of rules at Monday’s meet- 
ing, which, it is expected, will finally settle the 
questions that have been under more or less 
animated discussion for several weeks. The 
principal change made is in the way of greater 
strictness as to agencies and commissions, but 
other minor changes were also taken up. 

It is believed that the new rules adopted by 
the two organizations mentioned will tend to 
remove permanently the friction that has ex- 
isted for some time, and a few weeks ago threat- 
ened to cause serious trouble. Conditions at 
present are quite harmonious and will in all 
probability remain so. 


Continental Casualty Adds to Industrial 
Business 

The Continental Casualty Company of Chicago 
has reinsured all the industrial health and ac- 
cident business left on the books of the Casu- 
alty Company of America. It is understood that 
the premiums involved are about $400,000. The 
Casualty Company of America had previously 
reinsured its New England business, except 
that in Connecticut, in the Peerless Casualty of 
New Hampshire. J. V, Rathbone, who was man- 


ager of the Western industrial department of 
the Casualty Company of America, A. D. John- 
son, its assistant manager, and Harry Urmston, 
field superintendent, will go with the Continen- 
tal Casualty and assist in looking after the 
business taken over. This disposes of the last 
remaining large volume of business on the books 
of the Casualty Company of America, it having 
already reinsured its employers’ liability, com- 
pensation, burglary, automobile, commercial 
health and accident and plate glass business. 


handled by agents with discretion and care as well as with a clear 
knowledge of the subject, and in succeeding articles the several classes 
of bonds will be discussed in accordance with the plan herein outlined. 





Government Bonding Business 

The United States Treasury Department has 
revoked the authority of the Globe Surety Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., to act as a surety on 
Government business. Similar action has been 
taken with regard to the Southwestern Surety 
Company of Denison, Tex., which reinsured in 
the Southern Surety of St. Louis. 

Accompanying this announcement was the fol- 
lowing tabulation showing the limit of com- 
panies under any one bond: 



































QUALIFYING POWERS. 
On basis of financial statement for the | { 
INCORPORATED NAMES OF COMPANIES WITH quarter ended September 30, 1916. por 
LOCATIONS OF HOME OFFICES. Limit on any one 
| Surplus and un- bond. 
Capital. divided profits. 
Connecticut. $ | $ 4 $ 
AXtna Accident and Liability, Hartford..... é 1,000,000 3,097,419 409,741 
Hartford Accident and may Hartford... 800,000 305,430 110,543 
inots. 
Chicago Bonding and — Chicago....... 250,000 4,967 25,496 
aryland. 
American Bonding, Baltimore............. 375,000 34,637 40,963 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore............ 3,000,000 1,900,343 490, 034 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............. 1,500,000 1,608,746 310 1874 
United States F. and G. Co., Baltimore....... 2,000,000 1,425,102 3427510 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston.............. 1,500,000 429,401 192,940 
*tNew England Equitable, “ae... Biche 1,000,000 —611,797 38,820 
issouri. 
*Equitable Surety, St. Louis..........ecc0e0: 500,000 111,794 61,179 
New Jersey. 
International Fidelity, Jay a & ” eee 300,000 502,526 80,252 
American Surety, New York ee 5,000,000 1,780,198 678,019 
t+tCasualty Company of America, nei ose 50,000 —432,662 5733 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.. x 1,000,000 2,654,766 365,476 
Globe Indemnity, New York................ 750,000 513,953 126,395 
London and Lancashire, New York........... 750,000 49,773 79,977 
National Surety, New York................-. 3,000,000 3,888,360 688,836 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore, Md..... 000,000 332,122 133,212 
Royal Indemnity, New York................. 1,000,000 501,633 150,163 
United States Guarantee, New York....... - 250,000 610, 358 86,035 
Oklahoma. 
Southern Surety, St. Louis, Missouri........ 4p 600,000 234,835 83,483 
Pennsylvania. ; 
Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg............ 250,000 345,377 59,537 
*Title Guaranty and Surety, ve “4 ee 250,000 70,478 32,047 
‘exas. 
American Indemnity, Galveston........... 500,000 242,957 74,295 
* Vermont. 
*tAmerican Fidelity, Montpelier........... 305,500 —15,173 29,032 
URES Gies s sae Fee oes pes nee ee Te a 27,630,500 19,585,551 4,721,605 
Limit of Reinsurance 
REINSURING COMPANIES. on Any One Bond. 
3 
The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (I. S. vice, ae. ae SS Beare 50,000 
European Accident Insurance Company, Lt d., London, England (U. S. Office, New vere N, «fy ree 60,000 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York (New Se A ee ee 100,000 





* This company has ceased to write fidelity and surety i insurance. 
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+ Capital im: 


paired. 
} Based on report of financial condition by New York Insurance Department, 
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Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
in the United States and Territories, 
with Annotations 
THE 1916 SUPPLEMENT 
The “Digest of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws in the United States and Territories, 
With Annotations,’ compiled by F. Robertson 
Jones and published annually since 1913 by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau, 
has been brought up to date this year by means 
of a supplement, which embodies a digest of 
only the new laws passed in 1916 (Kentucky, 
Porto Rico and United States), as well as of 
those which were amended (Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts and New York) or sup- 
plemented (New Jersey) during the year; a 
list of new cases reported up to September 1, 
1916; the personnel of the various boards and 
commissions that administer the acts, and a 
map showing at a glance by colors and 
methods of insurance authorized under those 
acts and which States have compensation laws 

and which have not. 

A fair acquaintance with the operation and 
effect of workmen’s compensation laws in the 
various States of the Union may be gained 
from a study of the cases relating to this sub- 
ject as reported from the courts of highest 
jurisdiction. In the “Supplement for 1916” 
there have been cited and classified upward of 
300 new cases from Arizona, California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin, together with a selected list of leading 
British and Canadian cases. To any one en- 
gaged in the adjustment of workmen’s com- 
pensation claims, some familiarity with these 
recent decisions is indispensable. 

The compiler has also prepared brief syllabi 
of decisions rendered during the past year in- 
volving the constitutionality of the workmen’s 
compensation laws in California, Illinois, lowa, 
Kentucky, Montana, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Washington and West Virginia. 

The arrangement of the Supplement is the 
same as that of the complete “Digest” of pre- 
vious years, and it is similarly bound in con- 
venient pocket form. 

Prices, single copies, 1916 Supplement, paper 
binding, $1.25; leatherette binding, $2.25. 1915 
Digest, paper binding, $2.00; leatherette bind- 
ing, $3.00. 

The Digest and the Supplement are supple- 
mental to each other—neither being complete 
without the other. To bring the subject down 
to date it is necessary to purchase both. The 
price for the two, when purchased at the same 
time, is $2.75 paper binding, and $4.50 leather- 
ette binding. Copies of the map may be ob- 
tained separately at five cents per copy. 

Special prices on quantities of 100 or more 
will be quoted upon application. Orders will 
be filled by The Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 
liam street, New York, selling agents. 





—C. Wesley Griffin has resigned as manager of the 
casualty department of the Hall & Benedict general 
agency, representing the A=tna Life and the Aétna 
Accident and Liability of Hartford at Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Griffin will return to special agency work. 
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INSURING GROCERIES 





A Tourist’s Interesting Story of What 
is Done in Dayton 





GUARANTEEING FAMILY RATIONS 





A Grocer’s Own Story of His Arrangement with 
Customers—Insurance the Secret 


The relation between insurance and the high 
cost of living is pointed out in a novel way in 
the following story, which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Hartford Courant: 

Among the automobile tourists who stopped 
in Hartford the other day was a progressive 
grocer from Dayton, Ohio. He and his wife have 
been enjoying the Mohawk Trail and wanted to 
come down to Hartford to get a little insur- 
ance atmosphere, ‘‘for,’’ said he, “I have be- 
come very much interested in insurance in a 
small way and it is doing a lot for me. Few 
people realize the possibilities of modern in- 
surance.” 

He smiled that peculiarly complacent smile of 
the one who thinks he has scored on veritable 
Yankees themselves. There was enough of satis- 
faction in his eye, as he settled back in his easy 
chair to indicate that he would go on to de- 
scribe his triumph without the necessity of 
queries. What he had to say contributed con- 
siderable variety to the regular gossip about the 
high cost of living: 

“There are thousands of people who know that 
they can keep on getting groceries week by 
week, provided always they don’t fall sick or 
have an accident. It’s the possibility of that 
which makes folks worry. Our grocers out in 
Dayton have hit upon a scheme to remove that 
worry. And it’s nothing but insurance. Per- 
haps you never heard of it in Insurance Town.” 

More complacency of smile as the listener 
ruefully shook his head: 

“Well, the reason most folks have not thought 
of it,’ he went on, “‘is that it is so simple. First, 
let me find out how much you spend on groceries 
a week, and then I can guarantee you that you 
shall continue to get that supply while you are 
sick or disabled—and a lot more coming if you 
should die. And I’ll make money doing it. Sim- 
ple enough, thanks to co-operation and ingenu- 
ity of insurance people. 


HOW MUCH FOR GROCERIES? 

“We will find out your weekly or monthly 
grocery bill inthis way: You get from my store, 
say, a supply of certificates or tokens. They 
stand for money, but they are currency only at 
my store. Whenever you get my groceries you 
give up some of this currency. No bookkeeping, 
you see. There’s our great saving. 

“Once in so often you come and pay with 
Uncle Sam’s currency for the store currency you 
have been using. You and I soon will know 
about how much you are spending this way each 
week. Let us say it is $10—though, of course, 
that would be small for a man so well fed as 
you are and with flour at $10 a barrel, free on 
board, but not for board. I'll insure your regu- 
lar supply for you. 

“Of course, if you are in the habit of paying 
cash, it is only necessary that you pay for your 
store currency when I pass it out to you. I shan’t 
have but little bookkeeping to do in any event. 


INSURANCE FOR THREE PER CENT 
“Now having learned the amount of your 
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weekly purchases, I will undertake to insure you 
up to that amount, as protection in case your 
liver goes wrong or you get hit by a motor or 
anything like that. Back of me in this trans- 
action is a good dependable insurance com- 
pany. The company charges me a three per cent 
premium, I take it that that is enough to let the 
company get off with a good profit, too. And 
that’s all right. It doesn’t cost the purchaser 
a cent, and I can afford to pay it for two rea- 
sons. One reason is that I am saving a lot on 
bookkeeping and the other is that I get a lot of 
new customers because the plan is popular. Of 
all the devices that have been tried for increas- 
ing trade, this is much the most satisfactory 
all around. 

“With this insurance premium I can guarantee 
that you shall have your regular amount of 
groceries—whether it is $10 worth or $50 worth 
—for six weeks, which ought to cover most cases 
of sickness or accident. We might make it run 
for longer than that by paying more premium, 
but we have found that it is about right in prac- 
tically all cases and best suits the pocketbook 
of all concerns. You see that during that time 
it is the insurance company that pays me for 
the store, so nobody loses any money. You 
might think the insurance company did if you 
didn’t live in an insurance town where even 
the infants must know that the insurance com- 
panies have this figured down fine, distributing 
the losses over such a great number of people 
that no one feels it. 

“Should you meet with an accident which re- 
sults in your death within twenty-one days from 
the date of accident, your family receives not 
only the regular amount of groceries, as pro- 
vided in the policy, each week while you are dis- 
abled, but upon your death receives in addition 
five times that amount.” 





Moves Home Office to Milwaukee 

The Federal Casualty of Manitowoc, Wis., or- 
ganized in 1905, has reorganized and trans- 
ferred its headquarters to Milwaukee. Roscoe 
R. Moran is in charge as secretary-treasurer 
and manager. The new president is George F. 
Russell, manager of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Bank building. The company has 
been dormant for several years. Mr. Moran 
formerly was with the Badger Casualty of Green 
Bay, which later was merged with the Midland 
Casualty of Chicago. When the offices were 
moved to Chicago Mr. Moran retired and be- 
came interested in the Federal. The Federal is 
writing new accident and health policies under 
new rate schedules. It is increasing its agency 
force and is already doing a large volume of 
business. 


——______ 


Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Liability Insurance” 


As should have been the case, Jeremiah F. Con- 

nor’s work on “Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s 
Compensation and Liability Insurance” is having a 
most satisfactory sale. It is a book that not only 
every practicing lawyer, but every insurance agent and 
official should have at hand. 
_ It presents, explains and discusses all phases of this 
important law in a way to make them perfectly plain 
to every one interested. It is a text-book, as well as 
a digest for questions arising under this act. 

In a former article we set out some of the merits of 
the work in detail, and it is a great pleasure to see 
that the good opinions then expressed are so fully 
shared by that part of the public anxious to be weil 
informed on this important subject. It is a book that 
is not only indispensable to those interested in the 
technical questions discussed, but one that should find 
a place on the shelves of every library whose owner 
would be abreast of the times in understanding the 
new questions that our advancing civilization is con- 
stantly presenting.—The Times-Union, Albany, N. Y. 

The above-named book is published by The Spectator 


Company, New York, and sells at $5 per copy. 











RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 





Experience of Great Britain During the 
Year 1914 





RECORD NOT 


os 


VERY GOOD 


Statistics of Mishaps to Employees and Pas- 
sengers—How Accidents Occurred 


[From Our London Correspondent] 

The operation of the law of average is no 
less apparent when the statistics of railway 
accidents are examined than in the case of 
other data having a bearing upon the formula- 
tion of insurance premium rates. The year 
1914, for instance, disclosed a very favorable 
experience among passengers. The “swing of 
the pendulum” has now, however, again as- 
serted itself, and 1915 stands out with espe- 
cial prominence as a period the reverse of 
propitious. It should be at once remarked, 
however, that the record of the year is largely 
colored by one striking disaster, which, owing 
to its unusual character, assumed unprece- 
dented proportions. This event has to be kept 
well in mind when the latest figures are 
studied. In the case referred to there was a 
distressing combination of tragic happenings, 
resulting in the greatest loss of life that has 
ever had to be reported in connection with any 
accident upon the railways of the United King- 
dom. The catastrophe—which was caused by 
mistakes and neglect to carry out rules on the 
part of two signalmen who had just changed 
duty—occurred at Quintinshill in the month of 
May of last year, the details being, briefly, as 
follows: A troop train from the North came 
into collision with a local passenger train from 
Carlisle, which had been crossed from the 
down to the up line, on which the troop train 
was running, and shortly afterwards the 
wreckage caused by this collision was run into 
by an express train traveling northwards, fire 
breaking out soon after the collision occurred. 
Altogether 227 persons were killed and 246 
injured, of whom 224 and 242, respectively, 
were passengers. 


A Poor SHOWING 


Even allowing for the foregoing the record 
of the year was in several respects not a good 
one on a comparison with previous fig- 
ures. But when it is remembered that a large 
proportion of the permanent staff of the rail- 
way companies had joined the Colors, and that 
the railway systems were utilized to a consid- 
erable extent in the movement of troops, the 
year’s record is—with the exception of the 
event above referred to—probably entitled to 
rank as no mean achievement. 

The general report to the Board of Trade 
upon the accidents occurring on the railways 
of the United Kingdom during 1915, groups, 
as usual, the accidents under the three main 
heads of (1) train accidents; (2) accidents 
caused by the movement of trains and railway 
vehicles, exclusive of train accidents, and (3) 
accidents on railway premises not due to train 
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accidents or to the movement of trains and 
railway vehicles. They are further sub- 
divided in each of the three groups accordingly 
as they relate to (A) passengers, (B) servants, 
and (C) other persons. 

The total route length of the railways of 
the United Kingdom open for traffic at the 
end of the year 1915 was, it is interesting to 
learn, 23,709 miles, a slight advance on the 
23,700 miles last reported. The greater portion 
of the mileage consisted of two or more lines 
of rails, and the total track mileage was 40,808 
without sidings, and 55,867 with sidings, repre- 
senting increases of 73 and 205 respectively. 


PASSENGERS 

Train accidents (accidents to trains, rolling 
stock, permanent way, etc.) were responsible 
during 1915 for the death of 269 passengers 
and for the injury of 1432. Deducting the fig- 
ures relating to the Quintinshill disaster, the 
numbers become 45 and 1190, as against 6 and 
322 for 1914, and an average for the ten-year 
period 1905-1914 of 21 and 554. ‘The classes 
of accident contributing to the totals for 1915 
are stated as follows: Collisions in which 
passenger trains were concerned were respon- 
sible for 259 fatalities and 1294 cases of injury, 
derailments of passenger trains for 10 of the 
former as 104 of the latter, accidents due to 
failure of engines or rolling stock for 17 cases 
of injury and “other accidents” also for 17 
cases of injury. Two accidents having each 
an unusual cause are referred to in the report, 
in the first case owing to the working out of a 
split pin securing the washer on a crankpin, 
one end of a coupling rod dropped from an 
engine drawing a passenger train, and so dam- 
aged an adjacent line as to cause a passenger 
train running on that line to be derailed; this 
being, it would appear, the only case on record 
of an accident occurring from such a cause. 
In the second case a passenger train passed a 
home signal at danger, and was derailed at the 
junction points where the movable crossing 
switches had not been set for it, this constitut- 
ing, apparently, the first accident that has 
taken place in this country in connection with 
movable switches. 

Accidents on railway premises not due to 
train accidents or to the movement of trains 
and railway vehicles accounted for the death 
of 6 and the injury of 708 passengers, as 
follows: 

















How Accent OccurreD. | Killed. |Injured. 
| 
While ascendin: my hy descending steps at stations! 3 241 
By being struck by barrows, by falling over) 
packages, etc., on station platforms....... | ee 149 
From falling off ‘platforms on to the ballast. . 3 113 
RII 5 555.5 00's vo 3d¥e 96 0:0:0.04 e050 pee 205 
Tota] | 6 | 708 








During 1914 the numbers of killed and in- 
jured were 9 and 638, the averages for the ten- 
year period 1905-1914 being 8 and 767. 


PERSONAL CARELESSNESS 


By accidents caused by the movement of 
trains and railway vehicles, exclusive of train 
accidents, 162 passengers lost their lives and 
2355 were injured, these figures comparing 
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with 119 and 2118 for 1914, and an average for 
the decade ending with that year of 1o1 and 
2140. Once again the most prolific cause of 
accidents has been alighting from trains, and 
this bears out the remark made in the report 
that many of the accidents are due to want of 
care on the part of the passengers themselves. 
The following table classifies the various 
causes: 





How AccweEnt OccurRED. | Killed. |Injured. 





1. Falling between trains — Lpeenaeen | 


,, (1) When entering trains.. ‘ er 24 73 
# (2) When alighting from trains.......... 15 | 128 
2. Falling on to the platform, ballast, etc.: | 

(1) When entering OT REARS ee eae eee a 
(2) When alighting from trains.......... 6 972 
3. Falling off platforms and being struck or 


4. While crossing the lines at stations: 


mun over by traing:.......0se.erseee: 17 18 
(1) a a there is either a subway or am 











SRE I OT ll 7 
(2) Where there is neither a subway nor| 
SLES TRIE CO 6 8 
5. Caught by the closing of carriage doors..| ... 654 
6. Falling out of carriages during the running! 
MOE MEI o piskes o ai0-ine' Casnrars 6 bs co digeee |} 61 85 
Fe (CRN ENE icdcccicens acceagewons | 3 312 
DO Rice adien dae ere ewer | 162 | 2,356 
¥ : ; Renk: tess 
SERVANTS 


The number of railway companies’ servants 
killed by train accidents in 1915 was 9, and 183 
were injured; these figures comparing with 8 
and 115 for 1914, and with averages of 9 and 
142 for the ten years ending with that year. 
The numbers of servants of different grades 
engaged in the running of trains killed or in- 
jured by train accidents during 1915 were: 














No. or ,KitLep 
Number | AND INJURED 
Employed in 1915. 
Cass or SERVANTS. on 31st 
December 
1913.* 
Killed. Injured. 
PONOAIVOIB . cei ccescseces 29,869 3 50 
UN «hace soe si sosaeaid 27,343 2 45 
Guards. (goods) and brakesmen. . 16,588 2 | 48 
Guards (passenger).............. 8,427 2 | ll 
gi Ee eee eee 82,227 8t 154t 











* The latest year ‘for which the ‘figures a are available. 

+ In addition to the above, 1 servant was killed and 

29" servants were injured—these men being not ordin- 
arily employed in the work of running trains. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


Accidents caused by the movement of trains 
and railway vehicles, exclusive of train acci- 
dents, resulted during 1915 in the death of 398 
servants of railway companies and in the in- 
jury of 4937, the totals for 1914 being 408 and 
4910. Five servants of contractors were also 
killed and 25 injured during 1915, and in 1914 
9 and 40, respectively. Of the casualties to 
companies’ servants in 1915, 106 fatalities and 
2751 cases of injury occurred during shunting 
operations, and 292 fatalities and 2186 cases 
of injury are attributable to “other accidents.” 
Under the sub-headings, the second division, 
given above, namely, “other accidents, fur- 
nishes the largest individual figures—the 
greatest number of deaths (80) happening 
while working on the permanent way, sidings, 
etc., and the second largest number (77) while 
walking, crossing or standing on the line while 
on duty at stations. While attending to the 
machinery, etc., of engines in motion 691 cases 
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of injury arose—this being the highest number 
of injuries returned under a separate heading. 

The table given below shows for the year 
1915 the number of men employed by the com- 
panies in certain occupations who were killed 
and injured in accidents other than train acci- 
dents, in which the movement of trains and 
railway vehicles was concerned: 





| 
|No.or SERVANTS 











} or RAILWAY 

| Numbers]| Companies 
| Employed) KitLep AND IN- 
CLASS OF SERVANTS. on 3lst | jURED IN 1915. 
December | —————-———- 

1913.* | 

| Killed. Injured. 

Pisin CHOW. cciicciccteveece | 29,869; 21 456 
|, | ere eee | 27,343 20 660 
Guards (goods) and brakesmen. . 16,588, 44 839 
Guards (passenger).............++| 8,427 5 106 
Permanent-way men............| 52,517) 69 173 
Labourers (permanent-way) 19,427 13 28 
Labourers (others).......... 53,780 7 100 
POE cnkekck eo ees cx0he eens | 61,648) 55 611 
EE eer ere | 15,095) 35 888 








oe The latest year for which the figures are available. 

Accidents on railway premises, not due to 
train accidents or to the movement of trains 
and railway vehicles, caused the death of 56 
and the injury of 21,084 servants of companies, 
following 47 and 22,008 in 1914. The specific 
cause with the highest numbers against it is 
“while loading, unloading, or sheeting wagons, 
trucks and horse boxes,” 12 deaths and 4905 
cases of injury being caused thereby. Re- 
ferring to the above figures, the report points 
out that the number of injured is large, but 
the proportion of serious injuries is smaller 
than in the case of railway accidents proper. 
Further, that although these accidents are not, 
as a rule, attributable to railway working, an 
exception must be made in the case of acci- 
dents caused by contact with the live rails and 
wires of railways equipped for electric trac- 
tion, which are distinctly railway accidents 
although not caused by the movement of ve- 
hicles. In this way two servants were killed 
and thirty-six (including one contractor’s 
servant) injured in 1915, following ten servants 
injured in 1914, the increase in 1915 being 
principally due to the working of lines newly 
equipped for electric traction. 


OTHER PeErsoNs 


By train accidents only two people described 
as “other persons” were injured in 1915, and 
none were killed. But the story is different 
with regard to accidents (exclusive of train 
accidents) caused by the movement of trains 
and railway vehicles, which accounted for 521 
deaths and 334 cases of injury, as against 565 
and 344, respectively, in 1914, and an average 
for the ten years ending with that year of 558 
and 308. The casualties are classified as under: 





How Accipent OccurReED. Killed. | In jured 





| 
| 





While passing over railways at level crossings 69 21 

While trespassing on Jine...............2008 229 103 

pees and attempted suicides............ 135 | 14 
€rsons on business at stations and sidings and 

persons not included above......... 88 | 196 

ELIE hoe od cick x-sho w'e bg nae. 521 334 


In 1915 forty persons other than passengers 
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or servants were killed and 562 injured on rail- 
way premises by accidents not connected with 
the movement of trains or railway vehicles, of 
whom 25 were killed and 427 were injured 
while on business at stations and sidings. The 
average numbers of killed and injured in the 
previous ten years were 25 and 576. Of the 
40 fatalities that occurred during 1915, 11 were 
due to being crushed or run over by horses and 
carts, 7 to falling off bridges, 5 to falling from 
wagons and carts, 5 to the falling of goods, 
timber, etc., 2 to coming in contact with elec- 
tric rails, 2 to stumbling and falling, and 8 
to other causes. CHARTERS. 
London, Nov. 3, 1916. 


Appointments by Federal Life of Chicago 

President Hamilton of the Federal Life of 
Chicago has announced the appointment of R. A. 
Ridgway of Kansas City, Mo., as division man- 
ager of commercial accident and health depart- 
ment of the company, with jurisdiction over the 
State of Kansas and the western half of Mis- 
souri. Mr. Ridgway was formerly with the 
accident ang health department of the American 
Bankers Insurance Company, the accident and 
health business of which was reinsured by the 
Federal Life. He is a very competent man and 
already has a premium income of about $35,000 
per annum; he has exhibited marked ability as 
an agency manager. 

R. A. McCartney of Sioux City, lowa, has been 
appointed as division manager of the com- 
mercial accident and health department for 
considerable desirable territory in lowa and in 
South Dakota. Mr. McCartney is an able acci- 
dent and health man and was formerly with the 
American Bankers Insurance Company. 

Bunting & Kiger of Des Moines, lowa, and St. 
Louis, Mo., have been appointed division man- 
agers of the commercial accident and health 
department for very desirable territory in lowa, 
Missouri and Illinois. Additional appointments 
in the commercial accident and health depart- 
ment include A, D. Schultzman as district man- 
ager for central Indiana, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis; Benjamin Berkson as_ district 
manager in Chicago. 





Surety Association of New York 

The Surety Underwriters Association of New 
York recently held its annual meeting. There 
were some important proceedings, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, Alonzo Gore Oakley of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty; vice-president, 
Edward C. Lunt of the Fidelity and Casualty; 
Fred C. Williams of the Globe Indemnity; Wil- 
mot M. Smith of the 4itna Accident and Lia- 
bility; Paul Rutherford of the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity; William H. Conroy of the 
Massachusetts Bonding. 

The following companies were elected mem- 
bers: The London and Lancashire Indemnity 
and the New Amsterdam Casualty. 


Compensation Test Cases to be Reopened 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
ordered a reargument of the cases testing the 
constitutionality of the Washington, New York, 
New Jersey and Iowa workmen’s compensation 
laws. No reason was given for this order and 
no date was set for the rehearing. The court 
also directed a reargument of an Ohio case in- 
volving interpretation of the Ohio employers’ 
liability law. 
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REINSURANCE DEAL 
Aetna Life Takes Accident and Health 
Business of National Life of U.S. A 





AGENTS GO WITH AETNA LIFE 





Contract Effective December First—Plans of the 
National Life 


[Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 

HARTFORD, Conn., November 27, 1916.— 
Walter C. Faxon, vice-president of the A®tna 
Life Insurance Company of this city, has com- 
pleted arrangements at Chicago, Ill., whereby 
his company will take over all the commercial 
accident and health business of the National 
Life of U. S. A. of Chicago. The deal is ef- 
fective as of December 1. 

The purpose of the National Life in retiring 
from the casualty field is to concentrate on life 
business and to limit its accident and health 
operations to industrial policies and in con- 
junction with the life insurance contracts. 

Arrangements were also made whereby the 
accident and health agents of the National Life 
will be connected with the Attna Life and its 
affiliated companies. 


Massachusetts Bonding Quits Compensa- 
tion Lines 

The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company will stop’ writing workmen’s compen- 
sation business after December 31, owing to the 
unprofitable record and unsatisfactory prospects 
of this class, as shown by its own experience 
and that of other companies. The business on 
the books will not be reinsured, but will be 
carried to expiration. The Massachusetts Bond- 
ing was originally established as a bonding 
company, and will now devote itself to that and 
the other casualty lines. 


Massachusetts Bonding Agents Organize 
The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company Agency Organization, composed of 
branch Managers, general agents and agents, 
was formed at a meeting at the home office in 
Boston last week. John A. Morrison, general 
agent at Chicago, was selected president; W. H. 
Conroy, resident vice-president at New York, 
vice-president; Henry J. Harder, resident vice- 
president at Pittsburg, secretary, and Philip 
B. Schillito, manager at Chicago, treasurer. 


Mutual Men Discuss Social Insurance 

A joint session of the several mutual associ- 
ations holding their conventions in Chicago was 
held Thursday morning to listen to an address 
by Insurance Superintendent Potts of Illinois on 
social insurance. The bodies meeting together 
were the Employers Mutual Casualty Federation 
of America and the Department of Incorporated 
Mutuals, together with a number of representa- 
tives of mutual life associations and the mill 
mutuals. Superintendent Potts declared in 
favor of the Federal Government taking up wel- 
fare insurance to provide old age and mothers’ 
pensions, compensation for sickness, accidents 
and disability, strike and unemployment in- 
surance, etc. He also advocated the establish- 
ment of a department of insurance in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. His paper was practically the 
same that he had previously delivered before the 
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National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and other bodies. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, 8S. A. Harper, general counsel of the Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty Federation, reviewed 
the recent industrial board and court decisions 
in compensation cases. The annual election of 
the Federation resulted as follows: President, 
J. ©. Adderly, Millers Mutual Casualty, Chicago; 
vice-presidents, Walter S. Bucklin, Massachu- 
setts Employees, Boston; Homer L. Mitchell, 
Texas Employers Insurance Association, Austin, 
Tex., and R. M. Ferguson, Employers Mutual, 
New York city; secretary and treasurer, George 
L. Mallory, Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago. 
Asks Receiver for Union Casualty 

Insurance Commissioner O'Neil of Pennsyl- 
vania has filed application for a receivership for 
the Union Casualty of Philadelphia in the 
Dauphin County Court through the Attorney- 
General’s Department, and the court set the 
hearing for November 29. 

A joint examination made of the company 
early in the year by the Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan and Ohio Departments showed an impair- 
ment of the company’s capital of $104,648, and 
it was announced by the company last Febru- 
ary that it had made the impairment good. 

Later, the management, which was accused by 
a number of the stockholders to have been 
conducting the company’s affairs for their own 
personal profit, was ousted and the new man- 
agement discovered that the amount of its lia- 
bility outstanding was at least $100,000 more 
than was disclosed at the examination, a num- 
ber of claims not having been reported. 

Early in August the company reduced its cap- 
ital from $250,000 to $100,000 and shortly after 
was examined by the home Department, when 
the examiner found that the management had 
not lived up to its promises with regard to the 
conduct of its affairs. 

The Pennsylvania Commissioner decided to 
apply for a receiver several weeks ago, but on 
the request of the company gave it a hearing 
before taking action. Other hearings followed 
and now application for a receivership has been 
made, 


Change in Hartford Accident 

The Hartford Accident and Indemnity of Hart- 
ford has appointed Richard W. Hollingsworth 
as superintendent of the burglary insurance de- 
partment of the New York office of that com- 
pany. Frank Aiken, who has been handling 
the burglary business in New York, has been 
called to the home office, where he can give his 
individual attention to the supervision of the 
burglary department. 

Mr. Hollingsworth resigns as superintendent 
of the burglary department of the London and 
Lancashire Indemnity to accept this place. 


Travelers’ Indianapolis Appointment 


James Gibbs will soon be moved from Terre 
Haute to Indianapolis and placed in charge of 
the compensation and liability department of 
the Travelers, succeeding C. M. Kinney, resigned. 
His appointment will become effective on De- 
cember 1. W. D. Potter, special agent at the 
home office, who has been filling in at Indi- 
anapolis, will return to Hartford and resume 
his work as assistant to Major Howard A. Gid- 
dings, superintendent of agencies. 


—The Iowa Live Stock Insurance Company of Des 
Moines has reinsured the live stock business of the 
Globe Fire of Huron, S. D. 


PRUDENTIAL CASUALTY CO. 


__ 


Indianapolis Company to Merge with 
Chicago Bonding and Surety 


DIRECTORS AGREE TO TERMS 





Plan to be Submitted to Stockholders Next 
Month—Details of the Consolidation 


The stockholders of the Prudential Casualty 
of Indianapolis will meet on December 14 to 
ratify a plan of consolidation with the Chicago 
Bonding and Surety of Chicago. The directors 
of the two interested companies have already 
agreed upon terms whereby the Prudential Cas- 
ualty will transfer its business to the Chicago 
Bonding, the latter assuming the liabilities of 
the former. It is understood that the merged 
company will operate under the name of the 
Chicago Bonding and Surety. 

By the terms of the agreement the _ stock- 
holders of the Prudential Casualty will be re- 
imbursed with the stock of the Chicago Bonding 
of a par value of $100 a share on the basis 
of agreed valuation, said to be $115, while the 
stock of the Prudential Casualty is said to be 
valued at $170 a share. 

It has been announced that the merged com- 
pany will have a capital of $750,000 and a sur- 
plus of $500,000, and that the interests of the 
two companies will be equally represented on 
the board of directors. 

The Chicago Bonding and Surety has been 
planning an increase in capital for some time, 
with the view of entering into other lines. It 
has never written casualty insurance. The Pru- 
dential Casualty has never had a bonding de- 
partment. 


What Is a Farmer? 


The answer to the above question is some- 
what more lengthy than one might at first 
imagine. At least C. E. Griffey, agency super- 
visor at Omaha for the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burg, says so in a recent issue of the Reliance 
Bulletin, the live agency paper issued by his 
company. 

“Many, if not all of you,’’ says Mr. Griffey, 
“think that the rate on accident and health in- 
surance is too high for the farmer. Let us look 
this up. As a matter of fact, we find the rate 
for the farmer is very low and he is a very 
hazardous risk.’’ 

Continuing the writer said: 


You will realize he is a hazardous risk if you 
will figure that he combines almost every oc- 
cupation known in accident insurance in his 
own. From an accident risk standpoint the 
farmer, or most every farmer, would come under 
the head of classified risks as engaging in the 
following occupations at certain times: Ac- 
countant, adjuster, agent, agricultural imple- 
ment agent, architect, armorer, ice manufac- 
turer, asphalt layer, assessor, automobile re- 
pairer, axe maker, axe grinder, baggage trans- 
ferer, wagon driver, barb wire worker, bell 
hanger, beltman, belting maker, blacksmith, box 
maker, brass polisher, bridge contractor, bridge 
mason or painter or laborer, broker in live 
stock, building mover, butcher, carpenter—va- 
rious grades of carpenter work—carpet cleaner 
and layer, carriage worker, chemist, cider 
maker, coal driver, contractor, cooper, cornice 
worker, creamery employee, dairyman, drayman, 
driver, electrician, engineer stationary engine, 
feed merchant, florist, game keeper, gardener, 
glazier, grain inspector, measurer, sampler, etc., 
groom, hedge, shrub and tree trimmer, hostler, 
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house painter, huckster, ice harvester or cutter, 
lather, lineman, live stock buyer, raiser, etc., 
locksmith, lumber dealer, machinist, mason, 
meat cutter, miller, nail maker, nurseryman, 
painter, paper hanger, pile driver, plasterer, 
plumber, quarrier, riding teacher, riveter, 
roofer, saddler, sawmill employee, scale maker, 
seedman, sign painter, stone cutter, stave cut- 
ter, surveyor, tallow and grease maker, tank 
and vat maker, tar maker, teamster, thresher, 
timber hewer, tinner, tool maker, tool sharp- 
ener, warehouseman, well digger, wind mill 
maker, wood chopper. 

He is about the real man of all work, and is 
therefore in greater need of protection than any 
other man. Look at the daily papers for facts. 


Important Rule for Surety Companies 

Charles O. Austin, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Banking of Texas, recently issued the 
following statement in regard to the settle- 
ment of a fidelity bond loss in a bank for 
which the Lion Bonding and Surety was surety: 


The Lion Bonding and Surety of Omaha is 
surety upon the bond of the cashier of the Peo- 
ples State Bank of Longview, Tex., in the sum 
of $5000, running to the bank. ‘This company 
is also surety on a depository bond made by 
this bank to Gregg county, Texas. The De- 
partment of Insurance and Banking is now in 
charge of the Peoples State Bank, and is liqui- 
dating it. 

The cashier of this bank was found to have 
misappropriated large sums of the bank’s funds. 
‘ihe Commissioner of Insurance and Banking 
has made demand upon the surety company for 
the payment of the bond on the cashier. This 
demand has been refused by the surety com- 
pany upon its claim that it will make settle- 
ment with the county and become subrogated 
to the rights of the county as a common credi- 
tor of the bank and then offset the amount of 
its liability upon the cashier’s bond against the 
subrogated claim of the county against the 
bank. The Commissioner denies and will con- 
test its right to do this. 

If the company succeeds in maintaining its 
claim in this respect it will become necessary, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, for the De- 
partment of Insurance and Banking to refuse 
to approve any surety company as the maker of 
bonds for any officers or employees of State 
Banks, where such company is acting or shall 
subsequently act as surety upon the deposi- 
tory bonds made by the same bank. 


Pacific Coast Casualty Affairs 

An application has been filed in the San Fran- 
cisco Court for a receiver for the Pacific Coast 
Casualty, which was reinsured in the Casualty 
Company of America several months ago. It is 
said that the Pacific Coast Casualty has $200,- 
000 on deposit with the California Insurance De- 
partment and about $45,000 in claims. The At- 
torney-General has ruled that the claims should 
be liquidated by releasing sufficient funds from 
the company’s deposit. It is said that despite 
this opinion the California Insurance Commis- 
sioner refuses to release the deposit. 





Principal Causes of Accident for Which the 
Travelers Paid Claims in 1915 


No. Amount 
Claims Paid 

DT cc catied sd hwesks piwees 3,370 $279,616 
pe Are 2,458 257,006 
PERODIOD fice ce csdncccewnpnevs 2,207 314,249 
Sports and recreation........ 1. 2,064 199,533 
NES 55:54 b 8iW os 05.660 he 609-060 950 593,151 
Horse and vehicles............ 524 59,241 
Bicycles and motorcycles...... 286 22,166 
Miscellaneous . oi... 0s c6 ccc. see's 205 8,449 
IIR sic o-s:o5'e.>: 3/069: 9 ganic cnia adie 5,800 
Occupation ........secceceseees 5,889 392,643 
| PRP enE mera ear ay 17,985 $2,131,854 


A study in detail of the above groups would 
show that each cause was made up of innumera- 
ble accidents, few of which were precisely sim!- 
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lar in circumstances; and the few that were, not 
attended by corresponding disabilities. 

Each one of the nearly 18,000 accidents has an 
individuality of its own. 

It has often been pointed out that a cause of 
accident which would seem to admit of none 
other than a fatal result often inflicts a slight 
disability, while some apparently trivial accident 
results fatally. Indeed, the more accidents are 
studied the more important appears the part 
played by seeming trivialities. 

Why, in war, does one man go through fifty 
engagements and survives his comrades, while 
another man who never enters into an engage- 
ment at all is killed by a spent bullet miles from 
the line? There is something in the soldier's 
philosophy which applies to accidents in every- 
day life. If you get it you will get it, and if 
you don’t you won’t.—Travelers Record. 


ny 


Some Remarkable Insurances 

A famous French illusionist, M. A. de Biére, 
has his thumbs, on which he relies for his 
cleverest tricks, insured for $12,500. 

Paderewski’s hands are insured for $500,000. 
On one occasion, when an injury to the first 
finger of his right hand prevented his filling a 
professional engagement at Philadelphia, he 
received $5000 under the terms of his policy. 

Kubelik’s right hand is insured for $500,000, 
on which the premium is said to be $15,000 a 
year. In both these cases the sum is payable 
in the event of total incapacity, proportionate 
amounts being guaranteed in cases of partial 
disablement. 

Mme. Cavalieri’s larynx also is insured for 
$500,000. 


— 


Confer on New Schedule for Massachusetts 

A conference was held last week between the 
members of the safety inspection committee of 
the Massachusetts Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau and Insurance Commissioner Frank H. Har- 
dison at the new quarters of the Bureau at 
Boston, to consider the question of the adop- 
tion of the industrial compensation rating 
schedule in Massachusetts to supersede the spe- 
cial industrial rating plan adopted on May 1. 
Mr. Hardison suggested certain changes in the 
schedule which would be necessary to secure 
his approval; and, after considerable discus- 
sion, it was decided to refer the changes pro- 
posed to the standing committee of the con- 
ference which met subsequently in New York. 
The companies represented at the conference 
were the Aetna, Travelers, American Mutual 
Liability and the Massachusetts Employees In- 
surance Association. 


Business Mens Accident Enters Texas 
The Business Mens Accident Association of 
America, domiciled at Kansas City, Mo., has 
just been admitted to do business in Texas. A 
strong agency force will be signed up in this 
new territory, in which the management has 
every confidence of great success. The associ- 
ation is now licensed in sixteen States in the 
central and western sections of the country. 
The monthly reports of new business have 
shown large gains from month to month and 
increases over previous years. 


Service Bureau Transfers 
C. Paul Bates, chief rater in the Illinois branch 
of the National Workmens Compensation Service 
Bureau in Chicago, has been transferred to the 
Oklahoma branch office. J. B. Drake, inspector 
in the Chicago office, has been transferred to the 
Connecticut branch office at Hartford. 
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C. S. BLAKE ELECTED 
Elevated to the Presidency of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
Company 





W. R. C. CARSON MADE SECRETARY 





Career of New Executive Who Succeeds the Late 
L. B. Brainerd 


Charles S. Blake, who has been secretary of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company of Hartford for some time, 
has been elected president of the company to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Lyman 
B. Brainerd. William R. C. Carson was pro- 
moted from assistant secretary to secretary to 
fill Mr. Blake’s place, and E. Sidney Berry, 
counsel, was made assistant secretary. 

Mr. Blake, the new president, entered the 
service of the company in 1892 as general agent 
of the home office. He already had a thorough 
understanding and practical knowledge of steam 
boilers at that time, having previously been 
actively engaged in the iron business and also 
as a marine engineer and boiler inspector. The 
directors of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company elected Mr. Blake 
to the position of supervising general agent and 
later advanced him to the office of second vice- 
president. He resigned from the latter office to 
become secretary. 

He has been president of the Steam Boiler and 
Fly-wheel Service and Information Bureau for 
the past four years and is an active member of 
a number of other associations identified with 
the business. 


Working on Standard Accident Policy 


At the annual meeting of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers a committee was appointed to stand- 
ardize the accident and health policy and to 
confer with the committee from the Insurance 
Commissioners, who have been urging changes 
in the policy, especially in the limited forms. 
This committee was made up of Manton Maver- 
ick of the Continental Casualty, chairman; J. 
M. Parker, Jr., of the A®tna, and William Bro 
Smith of the Travelers. The Commissioners 
appointed as a sub-committee to meet with 
them Messrs. Cleary of Wisconsin, English of 
Iowa, and Winship of Michigan. Several con- 
ferences were held in Chicago during November, 
at which the Commissioners made plain their 
desire that the policies should be so stand- 
ardized as to reduce the amount of misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation which had led 
to so many complaints. The Commissioners 
were especially critical of the clauses in the 
limited policies, which require a man to be en- 
tirely confined to his house in order to recover, 
holding that in many cases where a man was 
unable to work, the doctors nevertheless ad- 
vised him to get into the open air, which under 
a strict construction would void the policy. The 
insurance men, on the other hand, held that to 
weaken this restriction would lead to much 
fraud and would cause equal trouble on the 
other side. The various features of the policy 
were gone over in detail, a number of changes 
were agreed upon, and the company committee 
will redraft the proposed bill in conformity with 
the understandings and submit it to a meeting 
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to be held in New York city, December 11, on 
the day prior to the regular meeting of the 
Commissioners, 


Cleveland Surety Club Meeting 


The ninth annual banquet of the Cleveland 
Board of Surety Underwriters, Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently took place at the University Club. 
Howard D. Pritchard, president of the board, 
acted as toastmaster, and toasts were responded 
to as follows: ‘‘The Federal Reserve Act as 
Applied to Suretyship,’’ David C. Wills, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland; ‘Salesmanship,” W. 
O. Rutherford, general sales manager of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, and ‘Co- 
operation with the Agent,’”’ R. R. Gilkey, secre- 
tary of the Surety Association of America. 

The talks were all applied more or less to 
the surety business and the place it occupies 
in the commercial and financial world. Mr. 
Gilkey’s address was especially timely, inas- 
much as he brought out the thought that there 
may be close co-operation between the field men 
and the companies along lines that will be ex- 
tremely profitable to both, and at the same time 
operate, not in defiance, but in line with the 
laws of the States. There is no desire and no 
intention to go further than this, but to reach 
the greatest success there must be co-opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Gilkey also spoke of the fact that some 
States prehibit any discrimination in rates in 
the various classes, and that the big patron re- 
ceives no favors whatever over the smaller 
one. This, he said, is right and the business 
would perhaps be benefited if all States had 
such anti-discrimination laws. 


Social Insurance Opposed by Labor 


The California State Social Insurance Com- 
mission, of which Paul Herriott is chairman and 
Miss Barbara Nachtrief executive secretary, on 
November 20, began a series of hearings in the 
Exposition Auditorium, for the purpose of gath- 
ering full information on conditions affecting so- 
cial insurance. The examinations are conducted 
by Dr. I. M. Rubinow of New York and Miss 
Nachtrieb. At the first hearing the editor of 
a local union labor organ was questioned and 
declared that union labor was opposed to all 
legislation of the kind, and that in his opinion 
any such plan as that proposed is doomed to 
failure. 





National Bonding and Casualty Company 

At Salina, Kan., there is being organized the 
National Bonding and Casualty Company, with 
a capital stock of $300,000 and surplus of $100,- 
000. The capital has been practically all sub- 
scribed and it is expected that the company will 
start business on January 1. The officers are: 
Dr. E. M. Miers, president; Felix Broeker, vice- 
president; C. C. Reed, secretary; C. B. Kirkland, 
treasurer, and they, with R. V. Smith, con- 
stitute the board of directors. 


Publicity Bureau Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Workmens Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau was held in New 
York Friday. During 1916 it examined 1145 
legislative bills, of which 484 affected, directly 
or indirectly, the casualty and surety interests. 
Of these 103 bills were enacted, as against 94 
in 1914. Of the important bills which were op- 
posed in their entirety none was enacted without 
some satisfactory amendments. 
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WHEN ERYSIPELAS IS NOT AN 
ACCIDENT 
Important Decision in Virginia Supreme 
Court 


The General Accident, Fire and Life of Perth 
won a decision in the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals last week when that tribunal held 
that Mrs. Jenny W. Murray of Norfolk was not 
entitled to recover on an accident policy is- 
sued to her husband, William L. Murray, who 
died of erysipelas in April, 1914. The case 
hinged upon the question whether Murray con- 
tracted this disease as a result of an attack 
of smallpox or whether it resulted from an 
abrasion on his heel caused by a new shoe. It 
was alleged that the place on his heel was 
rubbed a few days before he was to be dis- 
charged from the smallpox hospital. Mrs. Mur- 
ray was awarded $4500.in the lower court. 
During the trial the company’s lawyers cited 
a number of medical authorities showing that 
erysipelas frequently results from a case of 
smallpox even in the convalescent stage. The 
appellate court, in reversing the verdict of the 
lower tribunal, was of the opinion that the ver- 
dict was based upon conjecture as to the cause 
of the accident rather than upon facts and rea- 
sonable inferences therefrom. The opinion con- 
cludes: 

Juries as well as courts of law are called 
upon to adjudge cases on facts and reasonable 
inferences from these facts, not upon surmise 
and conjecture as to what are the facts in a 
particular case. As we view the evidence in 
this case, upon the defendant’s demurrer there- 
to, it is wholly insufficient to establish with 
reasonable certainty the fact essential to plain- 
tiff’s right to recover, namely, that the as- 
sured sustained an injury by the rubbing of 
his foot by a shoe through which the germs of 
erysipelas entered and caused his death; and 
therefore such a finding by the jury would ne- 
cessarily have been based solely upon conjec- 
ture, guess or random judgment, rather than 
upon any reliable or established facts appearing 
in the case. This view of the case renders it 
unnecessary to consider any other assignments 
of error. 


Study Methods of Ohio State Fund 


The recess commission of the Massachusetts 
Legislature on workmen’s compensation is in- 
vestigating the operation of the State Fund in 
Ohio this week. The commission will also at- 
tend the Social Insurance Conference of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards at Washington, D. C., 
December 5 to 9, inclusive. 

Last Friday a hearing was held before the 


commission at the State House, Boston, at 
which Insurance Commissioner F. H. Hardison 
and A. W. Whitney of New York were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 


National Investigation Bureau 

A change in the policy of the National In- 
vestigation Bureau of Baltimore, beginning with 
the New Year, is announced by President W. 
Edward Magruder. The bureau has been con- 
ducted as a mediation bureau since its estab- 
lishment in March, 1914, but now proposes to 
adjust claims all over the United States for 
policyholders under their accident and health 
policies. It has been found that the public 
does not understand mediation as applied to in- 
surance claims, while many accident compa- 
nies have considered the plan impractical. By 
the new policy all claims will be examined and 
interpreted from a strictly legal viewpoint and 
should be readily understood by policyholders 
as well as companies. 


Massachusetts Employees in Pennsylvania 

The Massachusetts Employees Insurance As- 
sociation (mutual) has been admitted to Penn- 
sylvania, having reinsured the business of the 
Mutual Compensation Insurance Company of 
that State as of November 1. The Pennsyl- 
vania Company and the Massachusetts Company 
were closely affiliated, W. S. Bucklin being pres- 
ident of both companies. Charles R. Wilder, 
secretary and general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, was formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Employees. He will 
remain as manager for the association in Penn- 
sylvania. 


National Mutual Casualty of Chicago 

The National Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company of Chicago has been licensed by the 
Illinois Insurance Department and has begun 
business. The company will write laundrymen’s 
compensation risks. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Gilbert McCoy, Springfield, former presi- 
dent Illinois Laundrymens Association; first 
vice-president, Otto Rice, Chicago, president II- 
linois Laundrymens Association; second vice- 
president, A. E. Anderson, Kankakee, vice-presi- 
dent Illinois Laundrymens Association; treas- 
urere, B. O. Larson, Chicago, treasurer Illinois 
Laundrymens Association; secretary and gen- 
eral manager, D. F. Carpenter; assistant secre- 
tary, T. B. O’Connell, secretary Chicago Laun- 
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drymens Association; general counsel, William 
T. ApMadoc, Chicago. 


Casualty Company of America 

The stockholders have authorized the direc- 
tors of the Casualty Company of America to levy 
an assessment of $5 a share on the capital 
stock, payable on or before December 4. When 
carried out this assessment will raise $375,000 
and wipe out the impairment shown in the 
report on the examination by the New York 
Insurance Department. 

Practically all of the company’s industrial 
business has been reinsured in the Continental 
Casualty of Chicago. Walter L. Schnaring, who 
has been superintendent of the industrial agency 
staff, has joined the Continental. T. W. 
Leonard, who has been metropolitan manager 
for the Casualty Company of America, will also 
be associated with the Continental Casualty. 





Experience Plan Not Adopted 

At the meeting of the California Inspection 
Rating Bureau, last Friday, the most important 
matter under discussion was the question of 
adopting a new plan for rating, some having 
recommended the experience plan, which now 
prevails in many parts of the country. The 
matter was taken up in considerable detail, 
but it was finally decided to make no change, at 
least for the present, from the system now in 
use. 


Casualty Notes 
—José N. Ferrer, superintendent of the plate glass 
department of the Casualty Company of America, has 
joined the New York staff of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity as superintendent of the plate glass de- 
partment. 


—The result of the joint examination of the New 
England Equitable conducted by the Massachusetts and 
Missouri departments shows an impairment of its capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 amounting to $538,307. 


—E. T. Swobe, a stockholder of the National Fi- 
delity and Casualty of Omaha, acting for himself and 
thirty-two stockholders, has filed suit at Omaha, citing 
the officers and directors of the company why an 
alleged agreement to reduce its capital stock and re- 
store its surplus has not been carried out. The hearing 
has been set for December 11. 


—A. S. Matthew, of the Guardian Casualty and 
Guaranty of Vancouver, B. C., recently contributed 
an article to the Vancouver Standard urging the Pro- 
vincial Government to amend the workmen’s compen- 
sation act so that employers may insure with liability 
companies if they wish, rather than in the monopo- 
listic State Fund, which has been created by the act. 
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“ Toothache Dro; 
Dysentery Tablets 


Casualty and Accident Insurance Agents 


We have designed a new First Aid 
Kit to be used by Automobilists. 


THE AUTOISTS FIRST AID KIT 


(Price Per Kit $3.00) 


Is a new and novel article for the agent to give to his large 
policyholders. Write us for attractive prices on orders for 
fifty or more with your inscription in gold letters. On such an 
order the price per Kit is reduced to about fifty percent. An 
attractive and useful gift for the holiday season, as well as an 
effective advertisement. Address the 


1 

1 ‘ 

« Barnche Oil FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1 

1 


Dosen Headache Tablets 16 East 23rd Street 


New York City 
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Coverage of Various Forms of Fidelity Bonds 


BLANKET COVERAGE FOR BANKS 


Other Departures from the Regular Form of Fidelity Bond—Where Modified 
Forms are Used 


(Seconp INSTALMENT) 


Having made a general survey of the fidelity business and the scope 
of the proposed series of articles, we will now take up the several 
classes of bonds, the first of which, in logical order, is fidelity bonds. 

In a broad sense all bonds with surety may be said to be fidelity 
bonds, in that they guarantee the fidelity of the principal in the per- 
formance of a duty or obligation. In the sense in which it is generally 
used among surety companies, and in the sense in which it is here used, 
it embraces only bonds required by private employers to protect them- 
selves against loss on account of infidelity on the part of their em- 
ployees. These bonds take the form either of a separate bond covering 
each employee or a “schedule bond” covering a number of employees, 
each in a specified amount. Each employee is bonded in a named 
position, but generally the bond permits change of position, either with 
or without notice to the surety. 


CoverRAGE UNbER Fipetitry Bonps 


The ordinary fidelity bond does not, as its name would probably 
imply, guarantee the fidelity, in all respects, of the employee; that is, it 
does not guarantee the full and complete faithful performance of his 
duties. On the contrary, the bond ordinarily issued by surety com- 
panies is limited to cover loss resulting only from certain specified acts 
on the part of the employee. In the earlier days of corporate surety: 
ship, it was deemed prudent to protect the employer only against sucl. 
loss as might result from acts for which the employee could be crim- 
inally punished, as the fear of punishment was, and is, regarded as a 
very strong incentive to honesty. Accordingly fidelity bonds generally 
covered only such loss as might result from acts amounting to larceny 
or embezzlement. 

It was found, however, that some courts and many employers con- 
strued a fidelity bond to be a guarantee that the principal would not 
wrongfully and in bad faith misappropriate the employer’s money or 
Property; and it often happened that bonds, which by their terms 
covered only larceny and embezzlement, were liberally construed in 
favor of the employer, with the result that the surety companies were 
held liable in many cases where the employee escaped criminal prose- 
cution. At a comparatively early date, therefore, some of the com- 
panies began to issue bonds expressly covering all loss resulting from 
fraud and dishonesty on the part of the employee, and most of the 
other companies soon began to do the same. In recent years the com- 
panies have been issuing a still broader bond, covering also loss result- 
ing from forgery, misappropriation, wrongful abstraction and wilful 
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misapplication by the employee. It is doubtful, however, if these words 
actually broaden the liability, as any such act would probably be dis- 
honest or fraudulent. The essence of the risk under the ordinary 
form of bond is the chance that the principal will wrongfully and in bad 
faith misappropriate the employer’s money or property. 


CoveRAGE UNDER SPECIAL Forms or Bonps 


In order, however, to meet conditions peculiar to a certain line of 
business, special forms of bonds giving more than the ordinary coverage 
have from time to time been issued by the companies and are now 
being issued; and it will be interesting to call attention to some of the 
more important instances. 


BANKERS’ BLANKET BONDS 


The most notabfe departure is in the case of banks, private bankers 
and stock and bond brokers. In the latter part of the year 1915 the 
companies began to issue a very broad form of blanket bond protecting 
banks, bankers and brokers against loss of money or securities (a) 
through any dishonest act of any of their employees wherever com- 
mitted and whether committed directly or by collusion with others; 
(b) through robbery, burglary, theft, hold-up, destruction or misplace- 
ment while the property is within any of the offices covered under the 
bond, whether effected with or without violence or with or without 
negligence on the part of any of the employees; (c) through robbery, 
hold-up or theft by any person whomsoever while the property is in 
transit within twenty miles of any of the offices covered under the 
bond and in the custody of any of the employees, or through negli- 
gence on the part of any of the employees having custody of the 
property while in transit as aforesaid. 

This bond is a distinct departure from established surety practice, in 
that it gives blanket, instead of individual, coverage on the employees, 
and combines fidelity coverage with burglary, theft and hold-up insur- 
ance, and gives other coverage not obtainable in any other form. The 
present form of bond, while practically the same in substance and 
intent as the original form, is the last of five different revisions—each 
made to remove possible ambiguities and to overcome objections of 
bankers. The present form has been adopted by the Surety Association 
of America and approved by the Insurance Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. It is believed that this form gives complete pro- 
tection, and is so clear that it may not be misunderstood or miscon- 
strued. Bonds will be issued in amounts ranging from $25,000 to 
$300,000; and if a bond in an adequate amount be taken, it will remove 
all possibility of loss from any dishonest act on the part of any 
employee from the president to the office boy, and will remove prac- 
tically all chance of loss from any untoward accident of any kind. It 
will give to stockholders and directors a feeling of security and safety 
which is absolute, and which they cannot otherwise secure. Attention 
is called to the following special features: 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE BLANKET Bonp 

1. The bond covers any single loss up to the amount of the bond; 
and upon the discovery of a loss (the payment of which, if not other- 
wise provided, would result in the reduction of the bond by the amount 
of such loss), the bond is automatically restored to its full amount, 
precisely as if a new bond for the amount of such loss were issued 
simultaneously with the reporting of such loss to the company. An 
additional premium, computed pro rata upon the sum so paid from the 
date of the notice of loss to the end of the current premium year, is 
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charged, but the payment of this premium is not a condition precedent 
to the restoration, which is absolutely automatic. 

2. The bank may carry fidelity bonds on its employees or not, as it 
sees fit. If such bonds are carried, appropriate credit on the premium 
for the blanket bond will be allowed, and the blanket bond will then 
operate as “excess coverage” as to losses resulting from dishonest acts 
of bonded employees and as “primary coverage” as to all other losses 
within its scope. If such bonds are not carried and no such credit is 
given, the blanket bond will operate as “primary coverage” as to all 
losses within its scope. 

3. The bond covers all losses that may occur subsequent to its 
date and be discovered within twelve months after the termination of 
the bond; and if fidelity bonds carried at the inception of the blanket 
bond are then canceled, a rider will be attached to the blanket bond 
giving continuity of the protection afforded by such bonds, so that, if 
adequate fidelity bonds have been carried for a sufficient length of time, 
the blanket bond, with the rider, will, as a practical matter, cover all 
losses that may be discovered while it is in force or within twelve 
months after its termination, regardless of when such losses may have 
been sustained. If a policy of London Lloyds is being carried, and is 
canceled, continuity of that protection will likewise be given. 

4. In case of a loss in excess of the amount of the bond, all salvage, 
whether recovered by the bank or the company, will be paid to the bank 
until its entire loss has been covered. 

5. The bond is free from warranties, and contains the specific pro- 
vision that no statement made by or on behalf of the insured, whether 
contained in the application or otherwise, shall be deemed to be a war- 
ranty of anything except that it is true to the best of the knowledge and 
belief of the person making the statement. 

6, Individual applications from the employees are not required, 
there being only one application, and it is to be signed by an officer of 


the bank, 


BLANKET Bonn CompAreD WITH FipeLity Bonps AND BuRGLARY AND 
Hoip-Up INsuRANCE 


It will be interesting in this connection to make a comparison between 
the protection afforded by this bond and that afforded by the best that 
can otherwise be secured, namely, a combination of fidelity bonds, 
burglary insurance on the safe and vaults, interior hold-up insurance 
and messenger hold-up insurance. It is not practicable to point out 
all the contrasts, but the more important ones are as follows: 

1. This bond provides indemnity against loss on account of dis- 
honest acts of any employee up to the full amount of the bond, while 
the indemnity under fidelity bonds is in a limited amount on each 
employee; and in practice it very often happens that in case of loss the 
hank is not fully protected. The latest large bank fidelity loss is that 
recently reported by the Liberty National Bank, where an employee 
holding a relatively minor position abstracted over $50,000, and it is 
said that while the bond on the employee was unusually large, still it 
was not sufficient to cover this loss. 

2. In providing indemnity against loss through robbery, burglary, 
theft or hold-up while the property is within any of the insured’s offices 
covered under the bond, this bond gives all the protection that would 
be afforded by burglary insurance on the safe and interior hold-up 
insurance and in addition covers: (a) a loss through sneak thievery, 
as where the money is stealthily taken from the teller’s cage, an oc- 
currence that has been rather frequent of late, particularly in New York 
and other large cities; and (b) a loss of property which, through negli- 
gence on the part of an employee, is not put in the vault and is taken by 
an outside person. In addition, this insurance is wholly free from 
restrictions and warranties, so tlfat there is no danger of failure on 
technical grounds. 

3. In covering loss through messenger hold-up, this bond is free 
from restrictions as to the amount that may be carried within the limit 
of the bond, and contains no requirements for guards. The ordinary 
messenger hold-up insurance is limited in both of these particulars. 
The underwriters of a blanket bond will expect an insured to follow 
established practice and not to entrust extraordinary amounts without 
reasonable safeguards, and if it does not exercise appropriate safe- 
guards the underwriters will probably not continue to carry the risk; 
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but the point is that the bank is not in danger of losing the benefit of 
the insurance by an occasional departure from established practice. 

4. This bond covers loss through negligence on the part of the 
messenger, atid is intended to cover any loss in transit within the pre- 
scribed limit howsoever it may occur, while the hold-up policy onl) 
covers loss through an actual hold-up and forcible taking of the money 
or securities. 

5. This bond covers loss through destruction of money or securities 
within the premises of the insured, whether by fire or otherwise. This 
is not covered by any of the forms of insurance above mentioned. 

6. This bond covers misplacement of money or securities within the 
insured’s premises. This is a new and important feature, but not 
covered by any of the forms of insurance above mentioned. Recently 
the cashier of a bank in Boston took from the vault a package of fifty 
bonds of the State of Massachusetts, each for $1000, intending to return 
them to the vault. When he looked for them a month later they could 
not be found. Such a loss would be covered, while it would not be 
covered by any other form of insurance now available. 


Bonn CoverING CULPABLE NEGLIGENCE 


Another important departure from the general practice is in the 
case of railroad companies. Freight agents of these companies are 
entrusted with authority to deliver freight, coupled with the duty to 
collect the freight charge. The general rule is that the charge must be 
collected upon the delivery of the freight, but there are exceptions to 
this rule, certain consignees being entitled under certain conditions to 
get their freight and to pay afterward. If a freight agent, or other 
employee entrusted with similar authority, deliberately gives credit to 
a consignee who is not entitled to it under the instructions of the 
company, and the consignee fails to pay, the railroad company loses; 
yet, if the employee acts in good faith, he cannot be considered guilty 
of fraud or dishonesty. In order to meet this condition the surety com- 
panies have for a number of years been issuing a bond covering not 
only loss through dishonest acts but also through culpable negligence, 
which is defined to be “wilful negligence of the employee resulting in 
pecuniary loss from his deliberate assumption of a risk in violation of 
instructions, and with foreknowledge that his doing so may cause 
pecuniary loss to the employer.” This bond, of course, takes a higher 
rate than the bond covering only dishonesty, but practically all of the 
larger railroad companies are willing to pay the higher price for the 
greater coverage. 

Bonps Covertnc Stock SHORTAGE 

Another departure is in the case of grain elevators, lumber, coal, oil 
and other similar companies, some of whose employees are entrusted 
with, and have custody of, merchandise for sale and delivery. Where 
a shortage in the supply of merchandise on hand is found, it is in many 
cases difficult definitely to show that the shortage is not due to a 
mistake or other cause than an actual misappropriation by the employee. 
In order to meet this situation, surety companies do, in special cases 
and for a special premium, issue a bond to pay an unexplained shortage 
that may be found in the stock or merchandise shown by the books to 
be on hand. It is manifest, of course, that such a bond can with reason- 
able safety, and at reasonable rates, be issued only where, in case of a 
substantial shortage, the conclusion would be almost inevitable that the 
employee had sold or disposed of the merchandise without accounting 
for the proceeds; as, for example, where the merchandise is put in a 
warehouse, elevator, tank or other place under the sole control of thie 
employee and where a substantial shortage could likely occur only 
through his voluntary act. 


Bonps CoveriInGc Positions 


Fraternal orders have been made the beneficiaries of another de- 


' parture from the general practice. The large orders had a very large 


number of subordinate lodges, each having several bonded officers. 50 
that there were naturally very frequent changes in the personnel. It 
was found in practice that the surety was not always notified when a 
new officer had been installed, or, if notice was sent, it was often 
delayed, with the result that the order was not fully protected. To 
meet this situation, the plan was proposed and adopted of “bonding the 
position”; that is, of bonding any person who may occupy a certain 
position. The regular form of bond was modified so as to provide 
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indemnity in specified amounts in respect to any loss caused by the 
occupants of certain positions named in a schedule or list attached to 
the bond. By this plan the surety is bound automatically upon the 
new officer being installed, and no notice is required of a change from 
one position to another. In case of a new employee, the usual appli- 
cation is taken in due course and the usual investigation made, but in 
the meantime the employer is protected. This plan is, of course, very 
satisfactory to the employer and has not proven unsatisfactory to the 
companies. In fact, some of the companies are planning to extend 
this sort of coverage to other lines; and it is quite possible that, within 
certain limitations, this will ultimately become the general plan instead 
of an exception. On the part of the companies it will save much detail 
work which is of questionable value; and on the part of the em- 
ployers it will also save much clerical work, and, what is more im- 
portant, it will prevent the ever-present possibility that a new employee 
may not be covered or that the surety will not be notified of transfers. 


Bonps CovertInc FaIrHFUL PERFORMANCE AND Depository LIABILITY 

Still another departure has been made for fraternal orders. Three 
distinct bond forms are rated in the Manual and each carries a separate 
premium. Form A is the general form covering loss resulting from 
dishonest acts and carries only the ordinary rate. Form B covers 
faithful performance of duties, which includes strict compliance with 
the constitution and by-laws of the order and carries a higher rate. 
Form C, which carries the highest rate, covers not only faithful per- 
formance but also loss through a failure of a bank in which the funds 
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of the order may be deposited by a person occupying a “bonded 
position.” 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

It is probable that another departure will be made in favor of in- 
surance companies. A bond covering merely dishonesty is not very 
satisfactory in the case of insurance agents, for the reason that it 
requires the company to show that the agent actually collected the 
specific premiums and converted them to his own use. This imposes a 
heavy burden upon the company, which is difficult in many cases to 
perform, in view of the difficulty of getting satisfactory evidence of 
actual collection. Furthermore, nearly all agents who are in default 
apply premiums collected from one man to the credit of another, thus 
deferring the date of discovery and incidentally making the difficulty 
of proof greater. Accordingly, insurance companies are greatly in need 
of a bond which will guarantee the performance by the agent of his 
contract with the company, which, in effect, requires him to pay the 
amount shown by his monthly report to be due. Some bonds of this 
kind have been issued, and it seems likely that the satisfactory results 
which may be expected from such a bond would warrant the insurance 
companies in paying a commensurate rate. It would probably take 
a rate double that charged for the dishonesty bond to make the business 
profitable. 

These constitute the principal instances of departure from the regular 
coverage under fidelity bonds, but no doubt, as time goes on, other 
changes will be made. The business is relatively new and the process of 
evolution is still going on. 











Black Tom Island Explosion and its Effect 
on Plate Glass Insurance 


On July 30, 1916, an insignificant fire set in 
in operation what was probably the greatest de- 
structive force that ever attacked a city out- 
side of the European war zone. Tons of dyna- 
mite in course of shipment exploded at Black 
Tom Island, located on the Jersey shore close 
to New York city. Buildings were razed, walls 
collapsed, entire store fronts were displaced and 
general destruction followed in its wake. A 
catastrophe of this kind has never previously 
been experienced other than that which oc- 
curred in the Seattle Waterway on May 29, 
1915, and which was of much less proportion. 
The effect of the explosion was felt throughout a 
radius of many miles. 

It had never before been demonstrated to the 
public that it was possible to suffer a plate glass 
loss of such magnitude, and the catastrophe 
has had the result of forcing recognition of 
plate glass insurance as a necessary protec- 
tion to property interests and of causing it to 
assume an important place in the general 
scheme of insurance, particularly so in the case 
of the self-insurer who has hitherto rebelled 
at the exorbitant rates, as he claimed, that 
were charged by the plate glass insurance com- 
panies. Gauged by the heavy falling off in 
premium writings in Greater New York in 1915, 
it is fair to assume that a vast number of 
propertyowners decided to carry their own 
risks; but it is believed that after this dis- 
astrous experience they wili return to the pro- 
tection afforded by this kind of insurance, as, 
in fact, many have already returned. In addi- 
tion to having to pay the high cost of replace- 
ment charged the small consumer by the plate 
glass dealers, such owners undoubtedly realized 
that a well-organized medium for handling an 
emergency of this kind, which would insure 
prompt replacements, was well worth the cost of 
the insurance. 

Many have had to admit that the time-worn 
argument, that a plate glass breakage made no 
great demand on their resources, has no place 
in such a situation. Others labored under the 
delusion that they would secure full indemnity 
under their fire insurance policy, but had a sad 
awakening upon presentation of their claims. 

Ordinarily one might assume that, because 
fire preceded the explosion, all property damage 
in consequence thereof would be the subject of 
& proper claim upon the fire insurance compa- 
nies, regardless of whether the damaged prop- 
erty immediately adjoined the place of the ex- 
plosion or was situated in buildings five miles 
distant. On the other hand, the plate glass in- 
surance policy clearly provides that the com- 
pany shall have no liability for any loss or 





damage caused by or in consequence of fire, 
whether on tne premises or not. Again, one 
might assume, the explosion having been pre- 
ceaed by fire, that the plate glass insurance 
companies would be exempt from any claim 
arising out of the explosion. 

Herein enters the remarkable inconsistency 
that appeared in the adjustment of the plate 
glass damage. The fire insurance companies de- 
nied liability, relying upon the famous Tarrant 
decision as a defense; and the plate glass in- 
surance companies, after going into conference 
to decide whether they should stand upon their 
policy rights, decided, whether rightly or other- 
wise, to admit liability. They paid close to 
$400,000 for this privilege, and that is only a 
part of the general outlay. 

The amount paid by the self-insurers is un- 
known, and it would be ridiculous to attempt to 
estimate it. As an illustration, we paid $800 for 
glazing the small sash plates in one of the 
downtown office buildings. It has been the prac- 
tice of such building owners to omit the in- 
surance of glass above the grade floor. To 
our knowledge, eight of the largest buildings 
were glazed on direct order of the owners. In 
one case it is reported that the cost was over 
$2000. 

Following the explosion there were also set 
in motion processes that will directly benefit 
the business of plate glass insurance: 

1. It has taught a lesson in rate-making that 
will prove invaluable, namely, the necessity 
for providing a factor to take care of contin- 
gencies beyond the normal hazard and partic- 
ularly the catastrophe loss. It is always the 
“unexpected” in any class of insurance that 
brings out heretofore unforeseen points requir- 
ing consderation, and this striking experiencé 
in the plate glass line has been fruitful ,in that 
respect. 

2. The producer has needed such a demonstra- 
tion of the catastrophe hazard to overcome the 
arguments of the self-insurer. He can now find 
a larger field for his endeavors; and as the 
group of prospects increases, extending the field 
of solicitation, so will his commission return 
increase in proportion as he cultivates that 
field. It is believed that changed conditions 
will have a tendency to create a greater inter- 
est on the part of the broker and other pro- 
ducers in the plate glass insurance business, 
and thus develop a broader channel of business 
production for the company. 

8. A large portion of the tremendous outlay 
was on losses sustained in Brooklyn and in 
towns in New Jersey near the scene of the 
accident. In the latter State the rates have 
been thoroughly demoralized for the past twelve 
months. Up to October, 1915, the normal rate 
for business in that State was manual less 25 





per cent. Since that time risks have been freely 
accepted by some companies at manual less 
eighty per cent. A group of brokers in Brooklyn 
agitated the revision of rates for that territory 
and succeeded in bringing sufficient pressure to 
bear on the Plate Glass Insurance Exchange to 
cause a downward modification and, in the ver- 
nacular of to-day, the companies ‘“‘paid the 
freight.’”’ It may now be expected, in view of 
the severity of the lesson these people have re- 
ceived, that they will realize the necessity of 
abandoning such methods, 

While the foregoing deals largely with local 
conditions, it carries a message far beyond the 
border of New York and New Jersey. The 
viewpoint of the assured, the agent, and the 
company in this local situation is identical with 
that existing throughout the entire country. 
In every community one can find the prop- 
ertyowner with self-insurance theories, the 
agent who does not think it worth while to 
solicit plate glass insurance, and companies 
writing the business at wholly inadequate rates. 

All of these conditions are on the verge of 
change, and when that change comes, then will 
the business of plate glass insurance assume its 
rightful place as an indemnitor of legitimate 
losses upon a sound and stable basis.—VFidelity 
and Casualty Bulletin. 





L. E. Carman Leaves American Surety 
L. E. Carman, vice-president of the American 
Surety of New York, has resigned to engage in 
the stock brokerage business in partnership 
with C. E. Chapman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Carman has been 
with the American Surety for more than 
twenty-seven years. He later organized the 
trust division and was made trust officer. Ad- 
vancement continued to come to him and he 
was successively promoted to the position of 
comptroller and then to vice-president, which 
latter position he occupied at the time of his 
resignation. 


New York Casualty Company 
The New York Casualty Company of Buffalo 
was recently reincorporated on a stock basis. 
The company is to have a capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $55,000. Stock is being offered 
at $13.50 a share on par of $10—the excess, $3.50, 
going to surplus. 
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Importance of Distinguishing Insurance 
Rates from Mere Figures 





DISCUSSION BY W. G. COWLES 





Money Value of Given Risks—Components of 
All Hazards—Application to Workmen’s 
Compensation 
At the recent Social Insurance Conference, 
Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of the Travel- 
ers of Hartford, discussed the basic principles 
of compensation rate-making. Mr. Cowles de- 
fined a rate as the ‘‘money value of a given 
hazard.” The speaker said that the term ‘‘rate”’ 
had been applied frequently to things which 
were not really rates at all, but merely figures. 
The public agitator is one of those who talks 
a lot about rates, but his quotations are gen- 
erally merely figures. In speaking of the mu- 
tual insurance system, Mr. Cowles classified 
their rates as virtually entries for bookkeeping 
purposes, mutual rates never being known un- 
til after the policy expires. He said, in part: 


If a rate may be roughly defined as the money value 
of a given hazard, then a mutual rate maker does not 
produce a rate. ‘There is no pretense that the money 
value of the hazard is expressed by this rate. The 
rate is actually determined after the policy expires. 
It is the bookkeeper, and not the rate maker, who 
produces the actual rate. Unless restrained by com- 
petition or by law, the natural tendency of the mu- 
tual rate maker would be towards wholesale rate 
making with rates pitched above the money values of 
the hazards for the purpose of assuring dividends. 
* * * 


The mutual cycle so-called ends in two years when 
the right of assessment usually expires. ‘I’his is the 
last opportunity for the bookkeeper to correct the 
work of the rate maker. Liquidation is projected into 
the far-distant future, frequently ten or more years. 
A mutual rate, therefore, even when corrected by the 
bookkeeper is not the rate. It is merely the basis 
upon which each member of the mutual group in- 
sures himself and all of his fellows. The mutual 
itse:f insures nothing; therefore, to find the mutual 
rate as it directly affects the policyholder we must 
await the completion of liquidation perhaps ten or 
more years hence. The rate maker has no control 
over the rate at that time. Neither has the _book- 
keeper. If the original rate with the bookkeeper’s cor- 
rections has not produced a sufficient fund to meet 
the long-deferred obligations, then each mutual sub- 
scriber is responsible for any deficiency on his own 
risk at least, and that cost must be added before the 
real rate as it affects the policyholder is determined. 
Hence we may naturally go a step further and say that 
the mutual rate maker makes no rate. The book- 
keeper makes no rate, but the cost of the insurance 
as it affects the policyholder is onl determined upon 
complete liquidation in the distant future. 


A REAL INSURANCE RATE 

lt is the stock insurance system, and that system 
alone, which requires a real insurance rate. This 
rate must not only be adequate and undiscriminatory, 
but it must be absolutely accurate, or as nearly so as 
human skill and knowledge can make it. This rate as 
respects the policyholder is a finality. A rate upon a 
given risk is subject to no change or correction during 
the life of the policy. How does the stock rate maker 
go about it? f shall omit the mathematics. Others 
will profusely supply this element. | 

Perhaps I should have stated earlier that aod com- 
ments are directed particularly to the workmen's 
compensation insurance field. Our rate maker turns 
to his manual of classifications. He finds there some 
1500 classes expressed in the terms by which indus- 
trial undertakings are usually known. He finds ‘‘ma- 
chine shops,” “cotton mills,” ‘rolling mills,” and_ so 
on through the list. He finds some sub-divisions, but 
not many, as sub-divisions have been found to be 
dangerous in practice. Because of possible misappli- 
cation, manuals must be kept within the narrowest 
ractical limits. Our mathematical friends will tell you 
how the classified or basic rates are produced. Let 
us suppose our rate maker produces a perfectly ac- 
curate basic rate for machine shops. Is his work 
done? Not at all. He has gee | started. The 
hazards involved in the operation of machine shops 
differ infinitely each from the other. If it is true 
that rates for the same hazard should be the same, 
it is equally true that rates for different hazards 
should not be the same. 


ELEMENTS OF A HAZARD 


Our rate maker must analyze his hazards; he must 


dissect them and provide a rate measure for each 
part. This leads to a discussion of practical pro- 
cedure which time limits will not permit. We may 
comment briefly. Let us say that a hazard is di- 
vided into three elements—moral, physical and _ in- 
herent. Exact scientists may note their exceptions, 
but this general division will answer our present pur- 
poses. The inherent hazard js not within human con- 
trol; it 1s wholly governed by the law of average, and 
is properly distributable as a whole without regard to 
the events in any particular risk. This element of 
hazard must be further divided. A part of it is the 
hazard peculiar to the classification. In this part 
alone the differential is found. Another part of it is 
the hazard which is common to many, or perhaps all, 
classifications, An elevator in a powder mill, if such 
a thing exists, presents of itself no different hazard 
than the same elevator in a silk mill. Passing along 
rapidly we encounter the physical hazard. Certain 
physical hazards are inherent and apparently uncon- 
trollable. Otherwise this hazard is within human 
control, Running along with it, often so closely as to 
be inseparable, is the moral hazard, which is, or at 
least ought to be, entirely within human control. One 
writer at least has announced his conviction that the 
term ‘moral hazard” is offensive. He concludes that 
if we are to call anybody or anything bad names we 
ought to do it in a foreign language. If we are seek- 
ing to obscure something, a foreign language fur- 
nishes a convenient means. When we use foreign 
words, they never quite carry with them a true mean- 
ing and Bs carry quite a false meaning. ‘I’o many 
Americans the well-known title ‘“Gotterdammerung”’ 
sounds like vivid liquid profanity, but as a matter of 
fact it is not. It is a highly refined allegorical ex- 
pression. I confess that 1 can see nothing offensive 
in the expression “good moral hazard,” and if the 
reverse expression ‘‘bad moral hazard” is offensive, I 
should say the offense was justifiable. A bad moral 
hazard should be offensive to those who are responsi- 
ble for it. It certainly is offensive to those who 
come in contact with it. Our risk never presents a 
fixed condition. We are not dealing with so-called 
“still life.” We deal with operative activity, with 
brain, muscle and skill in action. Controllable condi- 
tions may change every day, every hour or every 
minute during the rush and hurry of work. We have 
here the human element. How shall we measure it? 
These changing conditions are governed by no law, 
not even the law of average. The rate aaler under- 
takes the measure of the physical hazard seriously, 
perhaps too seriously. He proposes rate reductions 
for the installation of safety appliances. This is de- 
sirable and proper if not overdone. Has the rate 
maker finished his work? By no means. The mere 
installation of a safety device does not of itself im- 
prove the hazard. The safety device which becomes 
ineffective because of incompetent supervision or im- 
proper use frequently constitutes a distant menace. 
The safety device suggested by the inspector and upon 
which a rate reduction is obtained ceases to improve 
the hazard when it is laid aside by the workman or is 
neglected by the superintendent. It is the constant 
and proper maintenance and use of the device which 
is infinitely more important than its mere installation. 
This points directly to the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual, a responsibility which should be brought home 
to the olimdes in some compelling way. 

Vhis is a phase of the moral hazard. There are 
many other phases. In two plants with identical 
equipment and product the losses may persistently 
difter. This is not all due to differences in moral 
hazard, but some of it doubtless is. The only sure 
method for measuring this difference is by the appli- 
cation of the experience of the risk to the process of 
rate making in a well considered and thoughtful man- 


ner. 
DISTRIBUTION OF COST 

Our rate maker, then, must distribute the cost of 
the inherent hazard properly loaded for expense to 
all risks in a chosen group of essentially the same de- 
gree of hazard, in equal proportions. fle must meas- 
ure the physical hazard upon the visible evidence pre- 
sented by the inspector, and he must measure the 
moral hazard by the actual experience of the risk. 
This experience must exhibit real loss in real dollars 
and cents. We do business in money, not in events. 
Similar events may produce different results. We 
must measure results only. Our problem is one of 
cost purely. A piece of heavy material may be 
dropped a considerable distance without injuring any- 
body. Under other circumstances the same piece of 
material dropped a similar distance might kill or in- 
jure a dozen. The result is controlled by the law of 
average. The cause is not. The result is not con- 
trollable, while the cause is. We know, of course, 
that an uncertain number of pieces of heavy material 
will be carelessly dropped in an uncertain number of 
industrial plants of varying classifications and carrying 
inherent hazards, and that in many instances at least 
these events will have no relation to the classification. 
If given a sufficient exposure, and if we should deal 
with such an element of cause alone, the results in 
deaths and injuries could be made amenable to the 
law of average, but the cause never could be. The 
cause exists because of a controllable human element. 
It is capable of entire or practically entire remova- 
bility. It is the cause, then, which affects the rate 
only in its proportion to the actual, but not to the 
theoretical results. The untoward event which costs 
nothing has no effect upon the rate. The inspector 
may pronounce a few solemn words of caution. The 
agent will probably call and warn his customer that 
he should exercise unusual care to avoid repetition 
which might affect his rate, but otherwise the incident 
makes no impression on the situation. 

We must require a substantial exposure over a con- 
siderable period that the result may be fairly indica- 
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tive. We must deal with a given risk, and that alone. 
We cannot deal with groups or measure one risk by 
means of another. We must never lose sight of the 
large part of the rate which is properly distributable 
and upon which the events in a given risk have no 
bearing. | We must avoid undue refinement by the 
recognition of a neutral zone just beyond the dis 
tributable zone in which equal distribution must b. 
maintained, irrespective of events because the in 
herent and the controllable hazards are not clearly 
distinguishable at their borders. \Ve must not charge 
our whole loss to the risk which produced it because 
in the kaleidoscopic activity which constitutes our 
risk we will always find more. or less of the hazard 
a. is theoretically controllable, but actually in- 
rerent. 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF EXPERIENCE 


We must make some thoughtful provision for the 
abnormal experience. We must remember that our 
business is that of insurance—not of banking. An 
abnormally bad experience not infrequently results 
from practically uncontrollable conditions which fur- 
nish no criticism of moral hazards. Proper discretion 
must be used in distinguishing between such events 
and others which are strongly marked with the indis- 
putable evidence of personal culpability. It is a sound 
underwriting conclusion that a single large loss on a 
risk may not, and often does not, reflect upon the 
moral hazard equally with a number of trivial losses 
upon another risk of the same character with an 
aggregate loss much less. These principles, however, 
are not applicable except in cases of abnormality. 
Abnormally good experience is reasonably limited in 
its application to the rate by a proper limitation of the 
maximum discount. Abnormally bad experience must 
be similarly treated. The question at this point is 
rather an underwriting than a rate-making question. 
Abnormally bad experience might indicate cancella- 
tion. The inherent risks of all hazards, no matter how 
serious, may be properly insured under stock insur- 
ance systems with their wide distribution of loss, but 
we occasionally encounter such complete disregard and 
indifference to the moral and physical hazard as to 
render risks uninsurable because an insurance rate is 
incomputable. The remedy is wholly within the con- 
trol of the employer, and one very effective way by 
which the interest of the employer may be awakened 
is through the denial of insurance protection until 
improvable conditions are improved. hen, and then 
only, can the rate maker do his work. 

We must reflect our loss in its proper relative de- 
gree and thereby furnish a warning which will serve 
as a deterrent to the culpable individual, be he em- 
ployer, superintendent or workman. A goodly share of 
industrial accidents is fairly chargeable to the personal 
fault of someone. We can best correct the evil by 
reflecting its cost in the rate for the risk, This in- 
volves no violation of the best principles of insurance, 
no disregard of the fundamental law of average, but 
provides a reward for the careful and competent or 
a penalty for the careless and incompetent, depending 
upon the a of view. The development of this plan 
must be by means of slow evolution. The earlier 
efforts will be imperfect, but if in the right direction 
we should not condemn them; rather we should strive 
to improve them. The plan will be unfairly applied, 
but should not be judged by its abuse. We must keep 
ever before us the fundamental fact that no rate 
maker will ever produce a real rate until he includes 
these basis principles among others. 


THE FUTURE RATE 


Speaking generally, the rate of the future—and I 
hope the near future—must be a rate for a risk rather 
thaa for a classification. For some time at least, rates 
for classifications must serve the purpose of risks 
which in themselves provide an insufficient experience 
to make it indicative. This does not penalize the 
small risk. The small risk has just the natural 
disadvantage of any small consumer, no more and 
no less. I pay more for my Thanksgiving turkey 
than the steward of my club did, and yet both his 
turkeys and mine were used for the same purpose. 
This is a recognized condition. It would be difficult 
to call it unfair. There is an undoubted ultimate ad- 
vantage even to the small risk which for the present 
may be compelled to struggle along with an average 
rate. That advantage lies in the fact that by im- 
proving the distribution of cost by an improved method 
of measuring hazards we reach an ultimate improve- 
ment in the basic rate itself, which inures to the bene- 
fit of the small risk incapable of producing its own 
indicative experience. 

On the whole, the plan seems to be free from fault. 
The objections made to the recognition of individual 
experience are largely specimens or unreasonable. The 
mutual rate maker has the same regard for experience 
rating as the devil is said to have for holy water. It 
does not fit into his scheme. He prefers the allure- 
ment of a general dividend unfairly distributed to the 
cold, calculating discriminating method of levying in- 
surance contributions upon policyholders on the basis 
of merit. If we are to deal adequately and fairly 
with our peculiar kind of risks we must recognize the 
influence of individual experience as a prominent fac 
tor in rate making, more prominent than physical con- 
ditions. It should not be analytical. It must be sub- 
stantial. When this condition has been recognized and 
the means for its application thoughtfully established 
we will be able to give the insuring public what it has 
a right to demand, which is a fixed rate at the in- 
ception of the contract which enables the employer 
to distribute the cost of his insurance as a known 
quantity to his product and by that means to the con- 
sumer, where it belongs. 
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Standards of Health Insurance 

Under the title of “Standards of Health 
Insurance,” I. M. Rubinow, M. D., Ph. D., 
has written, and Henry Holt & Company have 
published, a book of 322 pages which contains 
a great deal of interesting information upon 
the subject of health insurance. Social in- 
surance has been receiving much attention in 
this country of late, and the branch which is 
generally designated as health insurance has 
excited considerable interest and will doubt- 
less be accorded even greater consideration 
in the future. 

Dr. Rubinow’s book gives evidence of a 
great deal of research and presents much data 
derived from the experiences in Government 
health insurance in various European coun- 
tries. 

Numerous particular features are taken up, 
such as the Principle of Compulsion; Extent 
and Scope of Health Insurance; Medical, 
Money, Maternity, Funeral and Optional 
Senefits; Bearing the Cost; Distribution of 
Cost; Organization of Insurance; Adminis- 
trative and Financial Organization; Organiza- 
tion of Medical Aid, and Estimates of Cost. 

In addition, there are presented appendices 
dealing with the “Constitutionality of Health 
Insurance,” by Joseph P. Chamberlain, and 
the “Organization of Medical Aid,” by Alex- 
ander Lambert, M. D. 

Altogether, “Standards of Health Insur- 
ance” is an excellent book of reference for all 
who are interested in social insurance, and 
will be found serviceable by underwriters de- 
siring to keep abreast of current thought upon 
the subject treated. 

“Standards of Health Insurance” sells for 
$1.50 per copy. Orders for this book should 
be placed with The Spectator Company, New 
York. 





Ike and Jake Cohen—Salesmen 


Old Cohen the clothing dealer said: ‘‘Ike is 
a good boy—when,a man wants an overcoat he 
gets the order. But Jake is a salesman; he 
sells overcoats to men who don’t want them.” 

What Cohen really meant is that Jake makes 
them realize that they want overcoats. 

Is your name Ike or Jake? 

Right in that little story lies the difference 
between success and failure in your business. 
You know as well as I do that there’s a reason 
why some men stand way up near the top of 
the honor card every month, while other men 
apparently equally as bright and intelligent fail 
to ring the bell. 

I have personally contracted with hundreds 
of men in the last ten years, and it beats the 
band how many good lookers turn out to be 
Ikes and how many who seem ‘‘just average”’ 
turn out to be Jakes. 

The job of agency manager would be a soft 
Snap if he could pick winners by the shape of 
the chin or color of the hair or by the line of 
talk that some fellows use. 

Something tells me that every man is part 
Ike and part Jake—it’s a case of development 
and evolution—and persistency. 

Give me an Ike who believes in himself, be- 
lieves in the company, is willing to learn some- 
thing new every day and keeps everlastingly at 
it, and I will show you a better Jake in a 
year’s time than the guy who thinks he ‘‘knows 
it all,” and shoots off his mouth when he has 
nothing to say. 

I’ve seen lots of men—so have you—-who, the 
Minute they encounter opposition put them- 
Selves on the defensive—take the attitude of 
trying to prove that they are not liars. Such 
men invariably fail. 

I’ve seen other men who, even though they 
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lack some of the so-called “scintillating” qual- 
ities of salesmanship, are able to sell insurance 
by a simple, straightforward, sincere belief in 
the value and necessity of protection. 

We want that class of men and you can de- 
velop such characteristics by being your natu- 
ral self at all times instead of scintillating 
when it isn’t in you to scintillate. 

I can name a dozen or twenty such men now 
working with us who have developed from Ikes 
to Jakes. I can also name many of the scintil- 
lating type who have passed on into other 
fields of labor. 

Stick to the big points of your proposition— 
the points that count. If you feel that you are 
merely selling something that no man would 
buy if he knew ali about it—right there is the 
beginning of your downfall. 

Give me the plodder, the plugger, the average 
man, the Ikes if you please, who are willing to 
learn and the company will get more business 
in the long run than with the same number 
of shooting stars and so-called “born sales- 
men.”’ 

If your name is Ike and you know it and you 
will try to develop into a Jake, here’s my hand 
—there’s hope for you.—H. C. Budlong, Second 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, Bankers Ac- 
cident of Des Moines. 


How Much Damage Can a Small Water 
Heater Do? 


An answer to the question asked above will 
be found upon an examination of the experience 
of an office building in Rochester, N. Y. 

This little water heater was but eighteen 
inches in diameter and only five feet in length. 
it was used to furnish a hot-water supply for 
an office building at Rochester, N. Y. The 
property damage resulting from the explosion is 
estimated at $8000. 

This accident illustrates very clearly the force 
of a statement made frequently in the columns 
of this journal, that boiler explosions really are 
not explosions of boilers but explosions of the 
water contained in boilers. Water in a vessel 
open to the ordinary atmospheric pressure of 
fifteen pounds per square inch boils at a tem- 
perature of 212 deg. F. Water in a closed ves- 
sel may be under a pressure very much in excess 
of fifteen pounds per square inch, and may have 
a temperature very much in excess of 212 deg. 
fF. That this water remains in the liquid state 
is due to the fact that the pressure acting upon 
its surface prevents it from changing from the 
liquid state to a gaseous state. Remove the 
pressure suddenly and the entire quantity of 
water will be transformed at once from liquid to 
gas. It is this sudden transition from the liquid 
state to the gaseous state that constitutes a vio- 
lent explosion, often referred to by laymen as 
“an explosion as violent as an explosion of 
dynamite.’’ Those who understand this phe- 
nomenon know that when large quantities of 
water explode—that is, suddenly change their 
state from the liquid form to the gaseous form— 
the effect ought to be similar to an explosion of 
dynamite. 

It will be understood, therefore, that the 
violence caused by the bursting of this little hot 
water heater was due to the fact that it was 
completely full of water heated to a tempera- 
ture much higher than the temperature of boil- 
ing water open to ordinary atmospheric presure. 
—Fidelity and Casualty Bulletin. 


Would Reorganize Local Surety Association 


R. R. Gilkey, secretary of the Surety As- 
sociation of America, has been in Kansas City, 
meeting with the Kansas City Surety Associa- 
tion, in an effort to establish a new basis of or- 
ganization work. The local association practi- 
cally suspended last summer after futile at- 
tempts to bring about harmonious action by the 
branches and general agents. The meetings the 
past two weeks have been attended by prac- 
tically all the surety men, who are earnest in 
their effort to get the organization on a work- 
ing basis. R. E. Valentine is president and 
P. O. Draper secretary of the association. 
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DUTY OF THE STATE 





Limited to an Impartial Supervision 
of the Insurance ‘ Business 





A STATE OFFICIAL’S OPINIONS 





Superintendent Phillips of New York State 
Opposed to State Insurance—Objections to 
Such a Plan 


Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
in New York State and president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
in addressing the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, out- 
lined the restrictions on the Government’s re- 
lation to business. He based his argument 
against State insurance upon the constitutional 
provisions of the Federal Government. Mr. 
Phillips said, among other things: 


DUTIES OF THE STATE 


In my judgment, it is not a proper function of our 
Republican form of government to take charge of and 
operate any business, whether that business be large 
or small, 

In the beginning of my address, I attempted to 
point out that the original purpose for which our 
American democracy was created was the protection 
of the life, liberty and property rights of individual 
citizens. Qur governmental principles are peculiarly 
suited to carry out this primary purpose of the gov- 
ernment, but are unadapted to the successful man- 
agement of any business. These proposals of govern- 
mental ownership and management are purely social- 
istic, and have their origin in the autocratic govern- 
ments of Europe. They have no place in a free gov- 
ernment. The advocates of this doctrine claim that 
the State should be entrusted with the management of 
suh enterprises as are monopolistic, and where the 
business involved affects a large number of our citi- 
zens. The business of insurance has therefore been 
included in the list, subject to this new exploitation 
by governmental action. 


INSURANCE FOR WORKMEN 


One phase or branch of insurance which at the 
present time is attracting public attention and causing 
no little discussion, and concerning which there is a 
diversity of opinions as to the manner in which it is 
to be placed in operation and the attitude to be as- 
sumed by the State in relation thereto, is the subject 
of social or welfare insurance. As to the benefit 
accruing to a wage earner through this form of in- 
surance there is no doubt. Everything should be done 
to encourage the man with limited wages, and de- 
pendent thereon for his livelihood, and upon whom 
others are dependent, to apply a small fraction of his 
weekly earnings towards the purchase of insurance 
which will protect him against sickness, accident and 
the misfortunes of life. It is the duty of all insurance 
men to devote their energies and direct their attention 
to this new field and develop some system which will 
secure this form of protection to the wage-earning 
class. Som feasible plan, I am sure, will finally be 
evolved whereby such insurance can be furnished at 
reasonable rates, consistent with safety, and a guar- 
anty of benefits thereby provided. It seems to me, 
however, that a satisfactory and comprehensive plan 
of welfare insurance can only be successfully estab- 
lished and put into operation in this country by indi- 

i by men having an _ intimate 
knowledge of the science of insurance and thoroughly 
familiar with all of the intricacies connected with the 
subject. It is doubtless the duty of the State to co- 
operate, and to aid by appropriate legislation, the in- 
auguration of a system of governmental regulation 
whereby any person requiring this sort of protection 
can readily acquire it and avail himself of the bene- 
fits to be secured. Such a plan, once established and 
effective, should be extended through education, agi 
tation and otherwise, to induce every working man to 
assume the obligation to insure, 

It has been urged that this particular branch of in- 
surance should be inaugurated, operated and exclu- 
sively managed by the government through the exer- 
cise of its power to legislate for the welfare of the 
people. The advocates of this proposition say that the 
government by legislation should make a welfare in- 
surance compulsory upon every person receiving less 
than a certain fixed annual wage, and thereupon should 
itself manage and conduct the business. 


NO FIELD FOR STATE OWNERSHIP 


Firm in my belief that the actual management of the 
business is not a proper governmental function and 
for reasons to which I shall subsequently allude I am 
opposed to both of these propositions. It appears to 
me that one proposition is the corollary of the other, 
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If the State arbirarily enforces upon the citizen the 
obligation to insure it must necessarily follow that the 
government should also guarantee to the citizen the 
tulfillment of the terms of the insurance contract which 
he has involuntarily assumed. How is the government 
to undertake this guarantee unless it has an absolute 
and unlimited control of the conduct, operation and 
management of the business? In fact, the plan of 
compulsory social insurance proposes that the cost 
shall be borne by the employee, the employer and the 
State in such proportion as the latter shall determine. 
Under such a plan, there is no escape from the posi- 
tion that the State should be entrusted with the 
making of the contract, the collection of the premium, 
the payment of the benefits and every detail that is 
necessary to make effective that form of insurance 
protection, 


OBJECTIONS TO SUCH A SCHEME 

In the short time that is allotted to me I can but 
briefly refer to what, to my mind, are insurmountable 
objections to such a scheme, which savors of the 
rankest kind of paternalism, ‘Che whole proposition is 
antagonistic to the spirit of American institutions and 
the theory of our form of government. Some insist 
that the State should make social insurance com- 
pulsory upon its citizens, but place the burden of 
furnishing the protection upon the privately managed 
company under proper State supervision, similar to 
our present system of insurance. That assumes that 
no portion of the cost is to be borne by the State. 
In the first place, it would be an unwarranted inter- 
ference by the State with the individual rights of any 
citizen to compel him to enter into an insurance con- 
tract against his will, and at the same time impose 
upon him the entire burden of paying the premium 
required to maintain it. ‘There is grave doubt whether 
the State has constitutional authority for such action. 
lf «st has, there should be no attempt to exercise its 
arbitrary power to coerce its citizens. Let us assume, 
for the sake of argument, that the government did 
make welfare insurance compulsory and compel the 
insured to pay a sufficient premium to carry it. How 
would the State enforce against the insured the col- 
lection of unpaid premiums? Some person advocating 
this doctrine said: ‘‘Compel payment of a premium in 
the manner that the State enforces the collection of a 
tax,” but we all know that this action on- the part of 
the State presupposes property owned by the person 
taxed, and upon which the tax becomes a lien. The 
only other method would be to imprison the delin- 
quent. I am sure that the most zealous exponent of 
the doctrine of compulsory insurance would not advo- 
cate a return to this antiquated practice of thus en- 
forcing the observance of a statute, the violation of 
which involves no intrinsically wrongful act upon the 
part of the offender other than his refusal to pay a 
simple debt to an insurance company or the State. 
The scheme of compulsory insurance upon any indi- 
vidual regardless of the amount of his annual income 
is un-American and dangerous to civil liberty. ‘The 
lan presents difficulties of enforcement which cannot 
e easily overcome. Its adoption will inevitably lead 
to governmental management, in which event the 
State or the public will pay the greater portion of the 
premium. If the State is to have the monopolistic 
privilege of establishing, operating and maintaining a 
plan of welfare insurance for the benefit of a certain 
class of its citizens this will be the initial step to- 
wards taking over and managing all classes of insur- 
ance. This having been accomplished, the State is 
likely to be constantly in search of other fields into 
which it can extend its activities, 

I have already asserted that the State should not 
engage in a purely business venture, for the reason 
that it is not a proper function of government. It is 
especially inappropriate to our government, created to 
protect every person in the enjoyment of his inherent 
rights. Equal protection and equal opportunity to 
every individual and to every legitimate business has 
hitherto been the principal cornerstone upon which 
our Republic rests. There are, however, aside from 
this fundamental objection, many reasons which can 
be urged against the practicability of any scheme of 
governmental ownership, or direct monopolistic State 
control of a business enterprise. The common argu- 
ment advanced by the advocates of governmental 
ownership—the operation by the State of any business, 
whether that of a public utility or insurance, falls 
within that term—that public operation affords better 
service at reduced cost is not supported by actual ex- 
perience. This is conclusively shown by the condi- 
tions which prevail in the European countries, where 
soerenandl cnvattib and operation of public utili- 
ties have been in active operation for a number of 
years, 


A COMPARISON OF ACTUAL RESULTS 


lt is also interesting to note that in Berlin < civil 
pension roll amounts now to approximately 387 per 
cenc of the payroll, and, further, the steady growth of 
the pension load coming in a municipality or a State is 
illustrated by the history of the pensions of the Lon- 
don metropolitan police as shown by the fact that in 
1854 the pension roll amounted to approximately $140,- 
000, or 8 per cent of the pay-roll. In 1890 the pen- 
sion roll amounted to $985,000, or 17 per cent of 
the pay-roll. During the next twenty-five years the pen- 
sion roll increased approximately $2,000,000 per year, 
the total in 1915 being $2,947,000, or nearly 30 per 
cent of the pay-roll. ‘ Di ; 

ln this country, legislation establishing pension sys- 
tems both by States and municipalities is being enacted 
with the earnest support of the beneficiary, but without 
a full understanding as to where his true interest lies 
and without any conception on the part of States and 
municipalities of the load which is assumed, 


A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY 





The First Automobile Full Coverage 
Policy Issued by Sewall & Alden 
Ten Years Ago 





A BROKEN LEG AND A MARCONIGRAM 


How New York’s Insurance Laws Were Changed 
to Suit New Needs—Persons Prominent 
‘in the Event 


Ten years ago this month Franklin J. Moore, 
then United States manager of the General Ac- 
cident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, 
was in Florida enjoying a _ short vacation. 
While partaking of some of the hazardous 
pleasures of private life, like roller skating, 
Mr. Moore broke his leg. He was taken to a 
hospital in Jacksonville and was treated for his 
injury, which delayed him in his return trip 
to New York. 

This is an incident which apparently has very 
little to do with the insurance business, aside 
from the interest everyone has in Mr. Moore. 
There is, however, a good deal more in it than 
the personal misfortune of a representative 
insurance man. While disabled, Mr. Moore was 
visited by Henry F. Sewall of Sewall & Alden, 
then New York managers of the burglary and 
theft, plate glass and personal accident lines of 
the General Accident. Mr. Sewall carried to 
Mr. Moore a suggestion of great importance— 
the idea of making the way clear for the casu- 
alty and liability insurance companies to write 
full automobile coverage (except fire and trans- 
portation). 

The interview resulted in Mr. Moore’s ap- 
proval of the plan and his promise to allow 
such business to be placed with the General Ac- 
cident, 

Mr. Sewall returned to New York and pre- 
pared a policy form which would give coverage 
to automobile owners for liability, property 
damage, theft, collision, personal accident to 
owner and personal accident to the driver. 


AMENDMENTS TO INSURANCE LAW 


As automobile insurance was a distinctly new 
thing, there was no provision for it in the in- 
surance laws of New York State. Accordingly 
a bill was introduced in the early part of the 
legislative session, which convened January 1, 
1907. Strong opposition was expressed by the 
marine insurance interests, which had been un- 
derwriting automobiles for fire, transportation 
and collision. Later these companies added 
theft and property damage to their coverage. 
Mr. Sewall played an important roédle in the 
legislative hearings on the proposed amend- 
ment and, with the support of favorable recom- 
mendations by the State Insurance Department 
for an amendment to the laws along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Sewall, was able to overcome 
the arguments of the opposing interests. On 
April 15, 1907, the bill had passed both Houses 
of the Legislature, and in the course of a few 
days was signed by the Governor. 

Sewall & Alden at that time had offices at 
23 Liberty street, New York, where the space 
was small and the elevator service not quite 
par. There was hardly room to accommodate 
more than two or three clients at one time in 
the quarters then occupied and the elevator 
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would hold only about four people in addition 
to the operator. 

The enterprising insurance firm had widely 
advertised that they were able to furnish full 
automobile coverage and the replies of the 
first day’s publicity were such that the elevator 
could not handle the traffic and the office wore 
the appearance of a Broadway express in the 
subway during rush hours. A large number of 
policies were issued promptly. 


UNDERWRITING BY PERSONAL JUDG- 
MENT 


At that time automobile underwriting was 
quite different from what it is now. Much de- 
pended upon personal judgment. Each car had 
to be passed upon for all hazards. The gross 
rate was two per cent of the sum assured and 
an additional charge of $10 a year was made for 
a personal accident policy of $5000 principal 
sum and $25 weekly indemnity to cover any in- 
jury that might occur to the owner while in or 
near the car. For an additional premium of 
$10 a year a personal accident policy of $1000 
principal sum and $10 weekly indemnity for the 
driver could be obtained. 


CHARTER PROVISIONS INADEQUATE 


All went well during the latter part of April. 
Business was plentiful and Sewall & Alden 
had no trouble placing the applications for 
automobile coverage in the General Accident. 
Early in May, 1907, Mr. Moore sailed for Scot- 
land on a trip to the home office. Automobile 
policies had been sent, together with a copy of 
the revised insurance law. While on _ board 
ship, Mr. Moore was presented with a Marconi- 
gram calling his attention to the fact that the 
charter of the General Accident did not per- 
mit that company to write automobile insur- 
ance under the provisions of Section 70, as 
amended. Upon arriving at Perth the matter 
was promptly taken up and instructions sent 
to the United States branch to proceed with the 
necessary changes in the charter. 

For about three weeks, during which the de- 
tails relating to the amendment of the com- 
pany’’s charter were being made, no business 
was written. This, briefly, is the history of the 
first automobile full-coverage policy. 

Later Sewall & Alden removed to 1 Liberty 
street. In 1910 an arrangement was made with 
a number of marine companies to issue a joint 
policy covering fire and transportation as well 
as all the hazards indemnified by the casualty 
companies. This policy was written by the 
General Motor Underwriters Agency, the lia- 
bilities of which were guaranteed by four 
marine companies. When the war began the 
marine companies abandoned their support of 
the underwriters’ agency and give more time to 
the development of ocean marine insurance. At 
the time Mr. Moore left the General Accident 
and joined the Preferred Accident of New York. 
Sewall & Alden severed their connections with 
the General Accident and became managers of 
the accident, burglary and theft and automo- 
bile department of the Preferred. The prin- 
cipals in the firm are Henry F. Sewall and 
P. S. Alden. They have built up a lucrative 
business and are now paying in more than $1,- 
000,000 in premiums annually for business that 
is well selected and is showing a favorable ex- 
perience. 


ny, 


Seek to Require Automobile Indemnity 
The next Kansas Legislature probably will be 
asked to make laws requiring automobile owners 
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to carry insurance or to secure bonds so that 
people injured in person or property can col- 
lect damages. It is said that a very small pro- 
portion of motor-car owners are financially able 
to meet damage claims, and that a pitifully 
small proportion carry insurance. 





Connecticut Act Applies Only to Accidents 
If the Connecticut workmen’s compensation 
act is to deal with occupational diseases, it 
will have to include all such diseases or none, 
according to a supreme court decision handed 
down last week, which found error in the ac- 
tion of Compensation Commissioner George B. 
Chandler, who awarded a sum to the widow of 
Michael A. Linane, who was employed as a 
fireman by the Attna Brewing Company of Hart- 
ford. He was called from home at 32 o’clock in 
the morning about a year ago during a severe 
snowstorm to take the place of a fireman who 
was unable to reach his post. It was alleged 
that Linane was exhausted by plowing his way 
through the deep snow and in working for ten 
hours in the heat and cold with little rest. 

Pneumonia developed several days later, 
resulting in his death. Compensation Commis- 
sioner Chandler made an award to the widow, 
Isabella A. Linane, which was sustained by the 
superior court, from whose decision the brew- 
ing company appealed. Justice Beach, who wrote 
the decision, said that the whole case involved 
two questions of law—first, whether the de- 
cedent sustained personal injury within the 
meaning of the statute, and, second, whether it 
arose out of employment. The opinion states 
that exhaustion is not a personal injury. 

“Our act,’ says the opinion, ‘deals with in- 
dustrial accidents, not with occupational dis- 
eases.” The opinion also says that the act must 
include all occupational diseases, or none, and 
therefore error was found. 


Prudential Casualty Merger 

The stockholders of the Chicago Bonding and 
Surety have ratified the proposed merger with 
the Prudential Casualty of Indianapolis. The 
stockholders of the Prudential Casualty ap- 
proved the deal last week. It was also voted to 
change the name of the company to the Chicago 
Bonding and Insurance Company, and to file ap- 
plication with the Illinois Insurance Department 
for authorization to write all additional lines of 
insurance which may be written by companies 
organized under the surety act. An increase in 
the capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000 was 
authorized, the additional stock to be sold at 
not less than $170 per share, of which all over 
$100 shall be added to the surplus of the com- 
pany. An assessment of $50 a share on the 
present stock was voted in order to equalize the 
values with those of the Prudential Casualty. 
The board of directors is to be increased from 
nine to eighteen, so as to give representation to 
the Prudential Casualty interests. 


Thomas S. Lowry, Jr., Made Agency 
Assistant 


Thomas §S. Lowry, Jr., has been appointed 
agency assistant under Samuel R. McBurney, 
head of the life and accident departments of 
the Travelers, and has moved from Macon, ta., 
to Hartford. Mr. Lowry has been in the in- 
surance business most of his life, and, to put 
it into his own phrase, has come all the way 
through from office boy. As an insurance man 
he was employed by the Union Central Life as 
Manager in Georgia, outside Atlanta. 
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REQUIRE WRITTEN NOTICE 


— 


Court of Appeals of New York State 
Renders Important Decision 





LAW LITERALLY CONSTRUED 





Court’s Instruction Regarding Interpretation of 
Provisions of Act—Details of the Opinion 


The Court of Appeals of New York State has 
held that under the workmen’s compensation 
law the requirement of written notice to the 
employer of accident is more than a formality. 
A holding by the Workmens Compensation Com- 
mission that the claimant was excused from 
giving written notice to his employer of the ac- 
cident, the court holds, should be supported by 
some finding of fact pointing out the ground of 
the excuse as one authorized by the statute 
(Work. Comp. L., sec. 18). A mere statement 
by the Commission in making an award that 
failure to give notice “is hereby excused” is 
not enough, 

The case was an appeal from the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court in the matter of 
the claim of Mrs. Ella Bloomfield for compen- 
sation under the workmen’s compensation law, 
respondent, vs. S. November, employer, and 
Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance 
Company, insurance carrier. Justice Hiscock 
in his opinion said: 


The claimant asserts that while she was en- 
gaged in the employment of the defendant under 
conditions which brought her case within the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensation law 
(Cons. Laws, ch. 67), she pricked her finger, 
causing injuries of a substantial nature. This 
injury occurred August 5, 1914, and it is doubt- 
ful on her own version whether, within ten 
days, even fair verbal notice was given to her 
employer of her injury. At best for her that 
was a question of fact. Concededly no written 
notice of injury, such as is required by section 
18 of the compensation law, was given for sev- 
eral months after the alleged injury. The 
failure to give such written notice within ten 
days after disability was a bar to this claim 
“unless excused by the Commission either on 
the ground that notice for some sufficient reason 
could not have been given, or on the ground 
that the State fund, insurance company or em- 
ployer, as the case may be, has not been pre- 
judiced thereby.” 

Although the Commission made findings there 
was no finding of the existence of either of 
these reasons as an excuse for the failure to 
serve the specified notice. We simply have 
certain ‘“‘conclusions of fact’ pertaining to the 
occurrence of the accident, disability, etc, a 
“ruling of law” that the claim came within the 


provisions of the compensation law and an- 


award, and included in the statement of the 
latter is the ruling that the ‘‘claimant’s failure 
to give the written notice of injury to em- 
ployer is hereby excused.” We think that this 
is insufficient and not a fair compliance with 
the requirements of the statute or of good prac- 
tice thereunder. 

We do not intend to qualify what has often 
been said by this court to the effect that the 
compensation law should be literally construed 
to the end of accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was enacted and that the course of 
the claimant should not be beset with techni- 
calities. The legislature, however, has deemed 
it proper and essential under ordinary circum- 
stances that a written notice of disability and 
claim should be promptly served so as to give 
an employer the opportunity to investigate the 
circumstances of the claim. This requirement 
ought not to be treated as a mere formality or 
be dispensed with as a matter of course when- 
ever there has been a failure to serve such no- 
tice. The legislature has enumerated reason- 
able conditions under which failure to serve the 
notice may be excused, and we think that the 
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attention of the Commission should be fast- 
ened upon the question whether upon the proofs 
in a given case the circumstances do exist which 
are sufficient to justify such failure, and that if 
they do exist that fact should be properly 
stated as one of the fdcts which constitute the 
basis of the award. We do not think that it 
is good practice that the service of such notice 
should be excused without any finding of the 
existence of conditions which justify such ac- 
tion on the part of the Commission or state- 
ment even of the theory on which the excuse 
has been granted. 

In this case, for instance, it is doubtless im- 
portant as bearing upon this subject whether 
the claimant did promptly notify the employer, 
although verbally, of the features of her al- 
leged injury which form the basis for a claim. 
As I have indicated, I think that on the most 
favorable version to claimant this was a ques- 
tion of fact, and if the Commission were in- 
fluenced in excusing the failure to serve a writ- 
ten notice on the ground that prompt and full 
verbal notice had been given and therefore no 
harm had been suffered, it ought to have passed 
fairly and explicitly on this question of fact 
and have made apparent the ground upon which 
it excused the failure to serve notice. In ac- 
cordance with these views we think that the 
award and order of affirmance should be re- 
versed and the claim remitted to the Indus- 
trial Commission to pass upon this subject, with 
costs against the Industrial Commission to 
abide the final award of costs. 





“A Sight for Sore Eyes” 


A “blind” man saw a well formed and shapely 
lady’s ankle, and that miracle cost him a $3500 
award under the Illinois workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, according to a news dispatch to a New 
York daily. We confess that we see no particu- 
lar miracle in the sudden restoration of that 
“blind” man’s sight, for we are willing to ad- 
mit we took a good look—at the photograph of 
what was exhibited, and, incidentally, that pic- 
ture dispelled our delusions arising from an 
ancient saw about Chicago feet. 

To continue the story about the $3500, it ap- 
pears that one Peter Zyla was employed at the 
Stock Yards in Chicago, and he said that he had 
suddenly become blind. He carried his case 
before the Illinois Industrial Commission, which 
allowed him $3500 on his claim that he had been 
suddenly stricken totally blind. The insurance 
company which was on the risk became sus- 
picious and investigated the complaint. In the 
course of this investigation a lady detective 
was employed as a co-worker with a man. The 
two posed as motion picture people—she as an 
actress and he as a camera man. They called 
at Zyla’s house and asked permission to film a 
scene there. The “director” ordered the actress 
to raise her skirts a little higher, and, and— 
well, Zyla is said to have taken one long, lin- 
gering look. 

Had the scene occurred in New York State 
the loss to the ‘“‘blind’’ man who saw would have 
been considerably more than $3500. 


Texas Compensation Law 
Two public conferences to consider sugges- 
tions with reference to changes which may be 
deemed necessary in the Texas Workmens 
Compensation Act, which has been in effect 
slightly over three years, are to be held by the 


Texas Industrial Accident Board, The first took 
place on December 22, with the employers of 
labor, and the second will occur on January 5, 
1917, with insurance companies writing that 
class of business in Texas. A conference with 
representatives was held on November 27 last. 
Besides some material changes desired the board 


has any number of minor amendments to pro- 
pose. It has perfected some of these amend- 
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ments, but will not make public its new bill 
until all interests have been heard and the 
more important provisions finally agreed upon. 

One of the changes being discussed by the 
various parties at interest and in which no final 
decision has been made by the board, is to fix 
the law so that an employee must accept its 
provisions in their entirety or give written 
notice that he does not come under them and 
will use the courts for redress in case of injury 
or death. At this time an employee can con- 
test a finding of the Industrial Accident Board 
if he does not like the amount awarded under 
the law. It is proposed that the law be abso- 
lutely binding on him unless he gives notice to 
the contrary. However, he may change his po- 
sition at will by giving written notice, which in 
every instance must be transmitted to the In- 
dustrial Accident Board. He thus can elect to 
get under or without the jaw at will, but not 
after a claim for injury has arisen. 


Casualty Company of America 
The special committee of the directors of the 
Casualty Company of America having in charge 
the matter of providing funds to make good the 
capital stock impairment shown by the recent 
examination of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has been so far successful that the New 
York Insurance Department has approved of the 
officers of the company taking charge of the 
liquidation of the affairs of the company. As 
already announced, the Casualty Company of 
America some weeks ago discontinued writing 
all business, and has disposed of by reinsurance 
practically all its business except fidelity and 
surety. While it has stopped issuing fidelity 
and surety bonds since about the first of the 
month, that department is still maintained and 

is handling the business already acquired. 


Actuary Watson Knocks Companies 

Emile E. Watson, actuary of the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio, recently gave out some 
statements in the form of prophecies that are 
little short of startling with the respect to the 
development of State management of workmen’s 
compensation. 

Arguing that the business ‘‘creates a peculiar 
trust that should never rest in the hands of 
liability companies, because no one can give 
any guarantee of the solvency of a company for 
even a portion of the time during which claims 
run,” he further says that in the last two years 
seven liability companies have been forced to 


retire from the workmen’s compensation field, 
and that if the remaining companies now doing 
that class of business do not increase their 
rates they will be forced to retire within the 
next five years. 

Mr. Watson says, for the year 1916 the Ohio 
State Insurance plan will cost Ohio employers 
approximately $5,500,000 at a cost to the State 
of administering the plan about $275,000. The 
minimum cost at which liability compensation 
could have furnished this same insurance would 
have been $9,167,000. He further says that 
agents’ commissions and cost of operation make 
it impossible for liability companies to compete 
fairly with the State and make fair settlement 
with the injured. He adds that Ohio, after ex- 
perience, is determined to exclude liability in- 
surance companies from workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


FEtna Life Changes Announced 


J. B. Cleland has resigned as manager of the 
Eastern Railway department of the A®tna Life 
Insurance Company at the home office, effective 
January 1, 1917. Edwin C. Bowen, assistant sec- 
retary of the accident and liability department, 
will have direct charge of the railroad business 
after that date. C. Wesley Griffin, formerly 
manager of the accident and health department 
of the Hall & Benedict general agency of the 
company at Nashville, Tenn., has been employed 
in the capacity of special agent. 


Plate Glass Rates to Be Increased 

In a conference with Superintendent Phillips 
of the New York Insurance Department last 
week the proposed increase in plate glass rates 
was discussed by President William T. Woods 
of the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company 
as chairman of the Plate Glass Insurance Ex- 
change. The rate advance voted by the Ex- 
change at its meeting last week amounts to 
twenty-five per cent on the present New York 
city rates and thirty-three and one-third per 
cent increase in the remainder of the State. 
That is, the rates in the State outside of the 
city, which have been at manual, less twenty- 
five per cent, will be advanced to full manual. 
The new rates are to become effective on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

It was set forth at the conference that the 
increase in the rates was due to the heavy 
explosion losses, and more particularly to the 


higher cost of replacing glass, as the glass 
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manufacturers and glaziers had advanced their 
prices about fifty-five per cent during the past 
year. This, it was pointed out, not only had in- 
creased the loss ratio of this year, but would 
seriously affect next year’s loss ratio. After the 
conference Superintendent Phillips stated that 
he had refused to take any position on the pro- , 
posed rate increase, as the matter was entirely 
up to the companies so long as there was no 
discrimination in their method of making rates. 


National Surety Company 

The National Surety Company of New York 
reports that subscriptions to its new capital 
stock at the rate of $150 per share have all been 
paid in, aggregating $1,500,000. Of this amount 
$1,000,000 goes to capital and $500,000 to surplus. 
The capital of the company is now $4,000,000. 
At the directors’ meeting, held last week, Louis 
R. Cheney of Hartford, Conn., was elected a 
member of the board. 


To Enter Brokerage Business 

Cornelius J. Walsh and Jeremiah A. Walsh, 
the former for several years in the fidelity so- 
liciting department of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty, and the latter with its judicial 
department in the New York office, on the first 
of January will resign and form the firm of 
Walsh & Walsh, engaging in general insurance 
brokerage business in New York city. 


Casualty Notes 

—Ohio employers reporting to the State Industrial 
Commission had, January 1, 641,274 employees, as 
against 808,729 December 15, same year, a gain of 
167,455, or twenty-six per cent. 

—Out of sixty-three county treasurers of South 
Dakota, the Northern Casualty of Aberdeen has writ- 
ten twenty-four. Up to December 20 the company 
had been offered the reinsurance on seven others. 

—The Pennsylvania State Grange is planning to 
organize a mutual accident and compensation insurance 
company to provide indemnity for farmers against 
liability that may arise under the Pennsylvania work- 
men’s compensation act. 

—After seven years of service in the State govern- 
ment, P. J. Watrous has resigned as secretary of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Beginning the first 
of the new year he will be engaged in the advertising 
business in Chicago. 

—The UWnited States Treasury Department has re- 
voked the authority of the Title Guaranty and Surety 
of Scranton to transact Government bonding business. 
The company was reinsured in the American Surety 
of New York on November 15, 19138. 
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CONTENTS 
2 Tongue Depressors 
3 Rolls Gauze Bandages 
4 Packages Sterile Gauze 


6 Safety a 
6 Cotton Applicators 


1 Pair Scissors 

1 Pair Tweezers 

1 Rubber Tourniquet 
1 Wire Gauze Splint 


1 e ypper 
1 Tube Burn Ointment 
1 Roll Absorbent Cotton 
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1 Roll Adhesive Plaster _ 

1 Bottle 3% Alcoholic Iodine 
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Casualty and Accident Insurance Agents 


We have designed a new First Aid 
Kit to be used by Automobilists. 


THE AUTOISTS FIRST AID KIT 


(Price Per Kit $3.00) 


Is a new and novel article for the agent to give to his large 
Write us for attractive prices on orders for 
fifty or more with your inscription in gold letters. On such an 
order the price per Kit is reduced to about fifty percent. An 
attractive and useful gift for the holiday season, as well as an 
effective advertisement. 


FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
16 East 23rd Street 


Address the 


New York City 
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THE AMEN CORNER 


In Which is Described a Little of Good 
Feeling and Some Bad Feeling 
ONE WAY TO SUCCEED 


A Boy’s Definition That is Full of Truth—A 
Smile Costs Nothing 


A little boy in school was asked one time to 
define “optimist” and “pessimist.” Knowing 
a little Latin, he said, “An optimist is one 
who looks at your eyes, and a pessimist one 
who looks at your feet.” There is, indeed, 
some truth in what the little boy said, because. 
after all, the optimist is the man who looks up 
and the pessimist is the man who looks down. 

But to get down to real facts, “What is an 
optimist?” He has been aptly defined as one 
who takes hopeful views. He is the man who 
looks on the bright side of things and takes 
things with a smile, and in the words of a 
prominent corporation, “It’s the voice with the 
smile that wins.” There are a lot of men who 
go around with a curl on their lip and an ex- 
pression that gives every one they come in 
contact with a bad case of the blues. Such 
men generally plug along in the same place 
they started when but boys. They feel there 
isn’t a chance in the world for a man, and this 
is true. There isn’t a chance for such men. 

On the other hand, there is the man who 
goes around and makes a fellow feel pretty 
good even though ten minutes ago he might 
have stubbed his toe; he might have met with 
some more serious accident, but he doesn’t 
advertise the fact, at any rate. This man is 
pretty sure to make a looks 
bright and happy, takes things with a good 
will, and wins confidences. People believe 
what he says when he tells them what will 
make them happy. He tells them what keeps 
him happy and what makes him happy, and 
they believe him. 

The other man who is always complaining, 
who knocks about and keeps up his curled lip, 
is a rank failure. For your own good keep 
away from him, and, ahove all, don’t be like 
him. There isn’t much excuse for the man 
who envies the successful man, because fail- 
ures are self-made, and so are successes. 
Take a peek at optimism. Smile and the world 


5” 


success. He 


will smile with you. It isn’t very easy to do 
it, but when it’s done you can see the result. 
As a general rule, there is only one thing be- 
tween a man and success, and that is himself, 
and the way to find yourself is to put a little 
optimism in your system. There are not too 
many optimists, anyway, and the more that 
come into the ring the better for all. We 
realize that it is hard for one to maintain a 
pleasing disposition in the face of unsuccessful 
attempts at nothing, and particularly when 
one fails to turn prospects into applications, 
or when lapses come thick and fast. But this 
is the time, when applications are few and 
lapses are heavy. for Mr. Agent to pull himself 
together, and, above all, to keep up his good 
spirits. A real, successful insurance man 
doesn’t have moods of depression. He main- 
tains his poise. Little things do not play upor 
his mind. Join in with him and keep well 
balanced, good spirits in your make-up. This 
is the seventh commandment and is brief but 
important— 
Be OptiMIsTIc 


KNOW EVERYBODY 

That doesn’t mean that you’re handed the 
job of knowing everybody in your city. It 
does mean that you should know, be ac- 
quainted with, everybody on your route. 

History records it as a fact that Napoleon 
knew by name an almost incredible number of 
As a commander that alone gave 
For the industrial 


his soldiers. 
him an amazing prestige. 
solicitor not to know, at least by name, all the 
members of a family of his debit proves that 
he knows little concerning the psychology of 
his trade. It is a compliment for any man 
or woman or child to be addressed by name. 

The agent should know the red-header at 
the corner as the worshiped little son of the 
tailor in the middle of the block. And to pass 
by old Mrs. Mulvaney without lifting his hat 
is a soliciting crime. She isn’t insured in your 
company, but for ten blocks Mrs. Mulvaney’s 
tongue can make or mar any reputation. 

There is no more certain distinguishing 
characteristic of the successful solicitor than 
his knowledge of the people who live in the 
section of the city he canvasses. 

If you have a poor memory for names and 
faces, buy a five-cent notebook and make up a 
personal directory of your locality. Put in all 
the complimentary remarks you may choose, 
but omit all the other kind. You might lose 


the book and old Mrs. Mulvaney might find it. 

Here’s where a fifty-cent card index, to be 
kept in your desk at home, comes in fine. Ar- 
range the names alphabetically and daily add 
to your memorandums. Don’t limit yourself 
to the names of those who are insured in any 
And try to 
make this personal directory as complete as 
possible. When pretty Dora Browneyes gets 
engaged, you may hear of it. About that time 
it might pay you to drop into the cigar store 
where the happy young man is employed. You 
can, of course, mention the rumor. He will 
not be displeased. Perhaps wedding bells are 
some distance off, but that 
You have a splendid chance to talk 


company—put in the hold-backs. 


as yet doesn’t 
matter. 
insurance, even if the cigar clerk has just 
moved to your section of the city and you 
never met him before. 


PERSONAL PRIZES 

Many of us remember the difference in the 
school teachers who injected into us geog- 
raphy, arithmetic and all the rest. One teacher 
offered for our delinquencies “keep ins” and 
an ingenious assortment of penalties, another 
offered us prizes for good work with nothing 
much in the way of punishment. 

A former pupil of a boarding school tells 
how in his school the boys had the care of 
their Various penalties were meted 
out for the careless and disorderly. At length 
a new matron came. Penalties were at an end. 
The biggest and most creamy of chocolate or 
cocoanut cakes was monthly offered to the 
room-mates who kept their room most neatly. 
And a committee of three were elected by the 
boys themselves as inspectors. It is stated 
that as long as this cakey arrangement held 
there was no difficulty in a high degree of 
neatness in room keeping. 

Soys or men and girls or women, we are all 
of a kind. Prizes will bring results where 
penalties are useless. 

A celebrated writer tells how he offers prizes 
to himself. His minimum daily stint is five 
hundred words of finished product. If he ex- 
ceeds this minimum he adds the number of 
words over the five hundred to his 
When this has made up ten thousand words 
he gives himself a day off at fishing or golfing. 
He says he has followed this plan for years, 
and knows that it has much increased his 
output. 

The industrial 
self prizes. It 


rooms. 


score. 


offer him- 
what—but 
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matter 


solicitor 
doesn’t 
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something which he feels is a little extrava- 
gant. And the personal prize should be con- 
scientiously striven for and honestly earned. 

Set a mark for yourself that is within your 
pewers. Keep a record of what you are doing. 
Say to yourself that if in a month you ex- 
ceed this record you will present yourself with 
a prize. And choose something which you 
will really enjoy and which you do not gen- 
erally allow yourself. 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS 

“T always make it a practice to push my col- 
lections with all my might,” said an agent who 
is very successful in keeping down his lapses. 
“I’m almost keener on advance payments than 
| am on new customers.” 

The collecting of advance payments is inter- 
woven into that horrible bugbear—lapses. 
Most men have money in their pockets by fits 
and starts. To-day, plenty; to-morrow, nickel 
famine. If the agent waits for the day of 
famine the policy will surely drop. 

Push your collections. If you find money, 
grab it for your company, every cent which 
can be spared. You can be certain that it will 
go somewhere, and that the “somewhere” is 
equally certain to be far less satisfactory to 
the family than if it had been paid out for pre- 
miums in advance. 

Watch the condition of the purses on your 
route as you watch the condition of your own 
purse. And if an insured has paid in ad- 
vance, follow him up and push him, too. Get 
him as far in advance as you can possibly push 
him. Good luck comes in streaks, and the 
advance-payment man, pushed still further, 
will thank you when the period of famine is 
well under way. 


LIONS 

The ancient legend of the frightened trav- 
eler who, when he saw a lion in his path, cov- 
ered his eyes with his hands, turned himself 
about, and denied that there was a lion in his 
path, should be remembered by me and by you. 
Let us look our lions in the face. Very likely 
our particular lion, if bravely engaged, will 
turn tail and make off. And if he doesn’t we 
have a better chance in the fight if we ac- 
knowledge that he is in our path. 

We industrial agents do not solicit insurance 
on Easy Street. Every day and on Saturday 
afternoons it is a fight with lions. There are 
lots of compensations, but it is an eternal 
fight, and it will never help matters to regard 
the Donnybrook Fair as if it were a chowder 
party, with watermelon waiting to be eaten 
and a snooze on the grass afterward. 

In any trade or profession the path of life, 
from the go-cart to the hearse, holds its lions. 
Unless we are poltroons we must march 
straight on. And they are lions, all right! 
Sometimes they turn tail and run away, and 
sometimes we have to fight them, tooth and 
nail, muscle, heart and soul. But it does no 
good to deny that they block the way. 


—Joseph Archer, secretary to Vice-President John 
L. Way, of the Travelers of Hartford, has completed 
twenty-five years of service with the company. 
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Triennial Convention in Cities of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Washington 
Conclude Triennial Sessions 





PROMINENT SPEAKERS ATTEND 


Items of Interest to the Company’s Agents Dis- 
cussed in Speeches—Officers Among Those 
Present 
Additional triennial conventions of the agents 
and superintendents of the Metropolitan Life 
were held at Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Washington, D. C. The Baltimore conven- 
tion was attended by the field staffs of the fol- 
lowing districts: Calvert, Superintendent J. K. 
Voshell; Chesapeake, Superintendent Adam 
Schuessler; Mount Royal, Superintendent G. W. 
Bahlke; Homewood, Superintendent F. J. Bril- 
beck; Patapsco, Superintendent E. W. Bartol; 
Claremont, Superintendent R. C. Schaffter; also 
by Cashier W. F. Ogilby of the Baltimore City, 
industrial office force, and fourteen retired com- 
pany representatives residing in and about 
Baltimore. Among other matters brought up at 
the business sessions was an_ enthusiastic 
address by William Mason Shehan, Insurance 
Commissioner of Maryland, in which he praised 
the company for its good work in assisting fa- 
milies in their hour of trial. Among other 
things, he paid high tribute to the company’s 
Management and its agency force. He said that 
the department which he represented was 
anxious to have the agents refrain from false 
and unfair representations and switching of 
business upon false statements. He said that it 
was in the power of the agents to raise the 
business to a higher plane and that the indus- 
trial agent by good practice can elevate his,own 

profession. 

Dr. William H, Welch, in an address before 
the convention, praised the company for its 
nurse service and for the good work conducted 
by the medical department. As for the conven- 
tion, he said that the agents represented a sort 
of ‘‘go-between” in the relation between medi- 
cine and business. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, sixth vice-president of 
the company, made a few remarks, impressing 
upon the agents the opportunity they had to do 
welfare work while conducting their regular du- 
ties. 

Other speakers at this convention included 
John H. Ferguson of the American Federation 
of Labor; Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary of the 
Maryland Board of Health; Waldo Newcomer, 
president of the National Exchange Bank, and 
affiliated with other prominent commercial en- 
terprises in Baltimore; Dr. James W. Magruder, 
general secretary of the Federative Charities; 
Dr. Wolman of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Dr. John D. Blake, president of the State Board 
of Health of Maryland. All these speakers 
lauded the company highly and paid due tribute 
to the officials who are particularly responsible 
for its policies. 


PHILADELPHIA GATHERINGS 

Two conventions were held in Philadelphia. 
The first one was addressed by the first vice- 
president and the fourth vice-president, and 
the superintendent of agencies. Attending this 
convention were the field representatives from 
the following districts: Fairmont, Superin- 
tendent C. T. Botting; Girard, Superintendent 
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Raphael Goldstein; Harrowgate, Superintendent 
L. T. Wandress; Kensington, Superintendent 
F. J. Lynch; Philadelphia Middle, Superinten- 
dent H. 8. Leyman; Philadelphia South, Super- 
intendent C. J. Moran; Shackamaxon, Superin- 
tendent C. K. Sterline; Southwark, Superin- 
tendent C. F. Rohfling. 

The speakers on this occasion, besides the of- 
ficers named above, were Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, a well-known author; Mrs. J. Norman Jack. 
son, head of the visiting Nurse Association of 
Philadelphia; Joseph P. Gaffney, Rev. Warren 
Ward, Max Herzberg, Rev. John A. Hookway, 
These speakers praised the Metropolitan agents 
and their work. All paid high tribute to the 
welfare work of the company for its policy- 
holders in the way of nursing and other benefits 
of a helpful nature, particularly for the poor 
people. 

The second Philadelphia convention was at- 
tended by the field representatives from the fol- 
lowing districts: Bristol, Superintendent G. W. 
MacIntyre; Chester, Superintendent H. G. Rob- 
inson; Frankford, Superintendent G. H. Haber- 
bush; Germantown, Superintendent E. G. Gleed; 
Manayunk, Superintendent J. E. Smithies; 
Nicetown, Superintendent Alexander Norden; 
Norristown, Superintendent Joseph D’Andrade; 
Philadelphia West, Superintendent Arthur 
Saxon, and Schuylkill, Superintendent C. E. 
Wyatt. 

Alba B. Johnson, president of the Baltimore 
Locomotive Works, addressed the convention 
after the fourth vice-president and superinten- 
dent of agencies had made a few remarks. Mr. 
Johnson is a firm believer in life insurance. 
He has continuously added to the amount he 
carries personally from year to year since 1883, 
saying that he carries this insurance for the 
benefit of those who are dear to him, and for 
whose welfare he cares most. He said further 
that he had insisted upon insurance for his 
children and has secured policies for each of 
them. Mr. Johnson praised the industrial in- 
surance companies for the great work they 
have done in teaching people to save, conclud- 
ing his remarks with an ardent protest against 
the taxation of life insurance. 

Miss Katharine Tucker, superintendent of the 
Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia, followed 
Mr. Johnson with an address, outlining the work 
of the visiting nurses and asking for the co- 
operation of the insurance agents. Sixth Vice- 
President Frankel talked of the welfare work 
of the company, and he was followed by the 
Rev. Elliot White, who said that insurance is 
the salvation of the poor, especially in their 
hour of trial, concluding with the following 
remarks: 


I remember—the vision rises before me of a woman 
whose deathbed I attended some twenty years ago, 
and is still impressed indelibly on my mind—a little 
back room in a rear tenement in New York city, just 
large enough for the body, hardly space enough for 
me to get in. There, dying, the woman clutched her 
little book, her hand under the pillow to hold fast tne 
book which she said was to save her from potters’ 
field. God bless the life insurance companies an 
their great object. I hope you will always remember 
that when the clergy come in, and may sometimes 
seem to be a little bit meddlesomme in connection 
with the policy at the time of death, that we also are 
trying to do what we can to protect the poor from 
wasting the money which comes to them in the hour 
of their greatest necessity. We must never be rivals. 


Sheldon Potter, president of the Chelton Trust 
Company, a former insurance man, gave 4 
witty address in which he recited some of the 
troubles of the past. Among them being this 
example: 

THE MAN WHO WOULDN’T INSURE 


Now, you know when you went in to solicit insur- 
ance under those circumstances, when anybody coul 
point to a number of companies that had gone by the 
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board, why, you were up against it. I remember go- 


ing into a mill up in Germantown where there were 
three partners, to solicit their insurance. They told 
me that they were very much impressed with my 
argument. I was a young man; I could make an 
argument then. I could draw a vision, and I brought 
all my vision to my aid and sought to insure those 
three men. I proposed that they insure for the benefit 
of one another. Well, they asked me to come back. 
| think I went some three or four times. I never be- 
came discouraged. I would always go back if a man 
gave me the chance. Finally, the last time I returned, 
they said this to me: ‘There are so many of these 
life insurance companies that fail and don’t pay their 
policies.” ‘“‘Well,” I said, “there are a great many 
banks that fail. Don’t you keep your money in a 
bank?” “No,” they replied, ‘‘we keep it all in the 
safe.’ I might add that the last I knew of those men 
they had failed! 

Other speakers included Dr. J. Linwood 
Risenberg, superintendent of the Chester Publie 


Schools, and Judge Raymond MacNeille. 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION 

The Washington convention was attended by 
representatives from the following districts: 
Arlington, Superintendent Thomas A. Lee; 
Potomac, Superintendent G. E. Dunkum; Wash- 
ington, Superintendent John Dolph; Hagers- 
town, Superintendent C. G. Triesler; Cumber- 
land, Superintendent E. F. Reich; Dover, Super- 
intendent Robert Stott; Wilmington, Superin- 
tendent A. C. Chesney. 

Robert L. Owen, United States Senator from 
Oklahoma, addressed the convention urging co- 
operation between the insurance agents and the 
Federal Board of Health. He cited the Metro- 
politan Life as an example of an organization 
which is efficient in the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the public from the point of view of 
health and political economy. 

Other speakers were: Charles F. Nesbit, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the District of 
Columbia; Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, chairman of 
the women’s department of the National Civic 
Federation; Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett of the 
National Florence Crittenden Home; Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel; Miss Elizabeth G. Fox, superintendent 
of the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society; 
Charles C. Carlin; William CC. Woodward, 
health officer of the District of Columbia. At 
this convention Dr. Frankel announced that 
the Metropolitan Life had given $100,000 to be 
expended in three years for a new experiment 
in the suppression of tuberculosis, and the com- 
pany’s offer had been accepted by the National 
Tuberculosis Congress. 

Mrs. Barrett in her address said that insur- 
ance is the light that never fails, paying this 
tribute: 

THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 

Many a time, as I have stood in New York city 
till the midnight hour, coming from the sick cot, or 
some other spot that made me heartsick, | have seen 
the light on the tower, and it has lifted my mind 
Godward and heavenward. And I want to say to 
you that whenever again I shall look at the tower it 
will mean more and more to me. I shall see reflected 
in it your faces, and I shall hear borne upon the 
breeze from it the noble sentiments which I have 
heard to-night, representing the spirit and activity of 
the Metropolitan, 

SOME RECENT PROMOTIONS 

That the conditions with regard to the in- 
dustrial work of the Metropolitan are eminently 
Satisfactory to the close of the half year is 
evidenced in part by the fact that fifty-six dis- 
tricts show one hundred per cent of debits, 
Maintaining the debit requirement in the in- 
dustrial department. 

This might not be considered as meaning a 
8reat deal in some isolated cases, where the 
number of debits was strictly limited, but take 
it in the case of a district like Syracuse, N. Y., 
Superintendent David Boyd, where there are 
sixty-one debits and everyone qualified, and it 
means a great deal. 

It is a fact, too, that a great many of these 
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fifty-six districts have a large number of debits. 
Take, for example, Englewood (Chicago), III., 
Superintendent W. F. Monahan, with sixty 
debits; Lake View (Chicago), Ill., Superinten- 
dent C. E. Cooper, with forty-seven; Buffalo, 
N. Y., Superintendent Dr. G. S. Staniland, forty- 
five; Garfield (Chicago), IIl., Superintendent 
Joseph Mills, and Toledo, Ohio, Superinten- 
dent A. J. Gallagher, with forty-three each. 

Classifications such as this make good read- 
ing, for they are a pretty good index of condi- 
tions at present existing in the United States, 
for when the industrial increase and collections 
are maintained at a high percentage of excel- 
lence, even the sorriest pessimist must cheer 
up. 

Recent promotions in the Metropolitan field 
force are to be noted as follows: Samuel Peter- 
freund, formerly deputy superintendent under 
Superintendent L. S. Bruenn in the Knicker- 
bocker (New York city) district has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Terrace Park dis- 
trict, Kansas City, Mo. This adds another to 
the long list of graduates who have been 
schooled under the superintendency of Mr. 
Bruenn to take higher positions later on. 

From the agency ranks to the position of 
deputy superintendent there have recently been 
promoted two agents of the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory, C. F. Miskey, formerly agent at Seattle, 
now deputy superintendent in the same district, 
and Louis Clarke, now deputy at Butte, Mont., 
formerly an agent at Victoria, B. C. 

Some interesting data have to do with the ordi- 
nary department in connection with such dis- 
tricts as have secured their full apportionment 
before the expiration of the half year. The 
districts qualifying in that respect during the 
week commencing June 19 were the following: 

Superintendent District 
Sinclair, D. G. C... Murray Hill, N. Y. (New 

York city.) 


Jacobs, Hyman .... Williamsburg, N. Y. (Brook- 


lyn, N. Y.) 

Pinney, Ee Ficcsncs Genesee, N. Y. (Rochester, 
N. Y.) 

LeBreck, M. J..... Bay View, Wis. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.) 

BBG, Pe Bick nc sconces Cadillac, Mich. (Detroit, 
Mich.) 

Burke, Pi Jiccccccs Youngstown, Ohio. 


WEST COAST-SAN FRANCISCO LIFE 


The industrial departments in Oregon and 
Washington, including the four districts of Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, have organ- 
ized a contest which they call the West Coast 
Baseball League. Each week’s work is a game. 
The season is now three weeks old and Tacoma 
leads with three games won and 1000 per cent. 
Spokane is second, 666 per cent, Portland third 
with 333 per cent and Seattle has lost each game 
so far. The Seattle team, however, is due to 
recover from its slump very quickly. <A great 
deal of credit is due the Tacoma district and 
Superintendent Hale for their splendid show- 


ing. 





—The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis re- 
ports a gain of thirty-four per cent in business written 
during the first five months of 1916, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1915, The company has 
recently written three large group policies, insuring the 
employees of the Minneapolis Iron Store Company, the 
New England Furniture & Carpet Company and the 
Williams Hardware Company, all large Minneapolis 


concerns, 
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A LESSON LEARNED 





What One Man Gained from 
Another’s Work 





LEVERS 





They Should Be Used Every Time There’s a 
Weight—A Premium is an Incubator 


Recently THe Specrator told of an indus- 
trial solicitor who received a transfer of 30 
cents. This agent juggled the transfer into 
$1.20 in additional industrial premiums, wrote 
a twenty-payment life policy for $1000, an 
intermediate twenty-year endowment, as well 
as converted a hold-back who was opposed to 
life insurance and landed him where he ought 
to have been landed before. And it’s a safe 
bet that the whole story of that transfer has 
not been written and never will be written. 
lor the best of us it would be a valuable lesson 
if we could be told the whole story of the 
increments that have been produced and that 
will be produced by that transfer. 

Have you ever made a mental or a pencil 
memorandum concerning the possibilities of 
each of your collections? Some agents think 
of every premium, however small, as an incu- 
hbator for more premiums. 

In all lines of business the difference be- 
tween success and failure is mainly due to 
how possible levers of business are recognized 
and handled. One fellow uses the wrong end 
of his lever as a comfortable seat, while his 
competitor strains and sweats at the right end 
of his. The first has a comfortable seat—for 
the moment—and the other never expects a 
comfortable seat, not while he is monkeying 
around his levers. The only comfortable seats 
he ever expects is the late evening armchair, 
for rest after lever working. 

Lots of us don’t know our levers when we 
see them, and have never therefore studied 
their possibilities. Watch a workman use his 
crowbar. It is only a stout metal rod. But 
with it the trained user of crowbars can heave 
over a half-ton rock. With his crow in his 
hand the workman has become a kind of 
Cyclops. 

A little man at the right end of his lever 
is transformed into a giant of effective 
strength. Mind you, he must know that a lever 
is in his hand, and he must know which end 
to grip. He must never use it as a seat, unless 
as a seat he is piling his weight on it, and then 
it is anything but a comfortable seat. 

Let us look at our present business as an 
aggregation of levers. Here is a pretty pre- 
mium. Examine it carefully. Is there not a 
father, brother, or even a distant relative or 
family friend, who can be lifted by means of 
this lever into your company? 

A successful man in any walk of life can be 
said to be the center of many and always an 
increasing number of levers. From him levers 
radiate out in all directions. He knows their 
power, and he is always at the right end of 
his levers. 

The successful industrial solicitor is the 
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center of radiating levers of power and in- 
fluence. He knows that managed rightly this 
thirty cents of transfer will produce a hun- 
dred, a thousand fold. Here, remotely con- 
nected, is a chance to write an ordinary policy 
and an endowment. There is a hold-back who 
with a mighty lift will be landed for a fair 
premium. 

Know your levers. Strain at the right end 
of them. Put a fulerum under them and move 
what but for the lever could not be lifted. 


FORCE 

In all references to corporations there is 
much written concerning “the force.” Gener- 
ally all that is meant is a reference to the 
workmen who constitute the rank and file of 
the concern. It is significant, however, that 
the word “force” has this meaning given to it. 

We industrial solicitors are a part of the 
“force” of our concerns. Without us there 
would be no company, no collections. But in 
our individual lives are we pushing our indi- 
vidual efforts with the “force” which we 
might? There is hardly a man-Jack of us 
who is. 

Most of us do not know our own force. If 
you doubt this, consider, for example, your- 
self as a sprinter. You may be nothing of an 
athlete, but let an enraged bull get after you 
and you will show a speed which will amaze 
you. 

The ordinary solicitor could write twice as 
much business as he does write. The force he 
uses is not one-quarter of what he could use. 
You say this is trite and that it is a worn-out 
theme. Never! Not until we humans really 
make use-of all of our powers, all of our latent 
and unapplied energies, will this theme be trite 
and worn-out. 

Don’t grumble concerning your chances and 
your luck. Get down to brass tacks and make 
use of your own force. You've got a ton of 
force where you acknowledge to yourself only 
an ounce. 


KNOCKING 


Put the hammer in the locker; 
Hide the sounding board likewise; 
Anyone can be a knocker; 
Anyone can criticise. 
Cultivate a manner winning, 
Though it hurts your face to smile 
And seems awkward in the beginning, 
Be a booster for a while. 
Let the blacksmith do the pounding; 
That’s the way he draws his pay; 
You don’t get a cent for hounding 
Saint and sinner night and day. 
Just for solid satisfaction 
Drop a kind word in the slot, 
And I'll warrant you’ll get action 
On your effort on the spot. 
Kindness every time beats kicking; 
Mirth is better than a frown. 
Don’t waste your time picking 
Flaws with brothers who are down. 
And it isn’t distressing 
If you give a little boost 
To the man whom fates are pressing, 
When the chick comes home to roost.—The 
B. M. A. A. Bulletin. 


The superintendent and assistant who is right 
on the job never fails to follow up his agent’s 
new business, and to remember that he him- 
self can often aid in putting sticking plaster on 
it to make it stay. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 





A Brief Review of Conditions To-day 
Compared with Those of the Past 





SETTLEMENTS OF CLAIMS 


Some Knacks the Old Timer Had—Problems 
of the Agents 


To the student of life insurance, or even 
to the man in the street who manifests but a 
casual interest in the profession, it must be in- 
teresting and instructive to compare the con- 
ditions under which the industrial agent is 
working to-day with the conditions as they 
were half a century ago, yes, or even fifteen or 
twenty years back. When one considers the 
changed conditions, and in nearly every par- 
ticular changed for the better, that obtain now 
and compares them with the conditions in 
1850, or 60 or 70, it is then no longer a secret 
why the personnel of the field force in the 
industrial companies has changed so much for 
the better, nor why a body of industrial 
agents in 1916—picked at random from any 
company or any number of companies—will 
stand favorable comparison with any similar 
hody of men drawn from other lines of en- 
deavor. 

The conditions under which the business is 
conducted to-day are so good, and the returns 
so satisfactory, that the companies can secure 
the best men for the work, while, on the other 
hand, the field is so broad and white with 
harvest that the experienced agent if he con- 
ducts himself properly and works hard can 
demand recognition and secure it. 

It used to be true that the industrial policy- 
holder got very little consideration, and if he 
lapsed his policy none at all. Think of trying 
to sell insurance under those conditions to- 
day; reflect for a moment upon your chances 
of success in selling industrial insurance if, 
when the prospective buyer said, “Suppose I 
pay on this for four or five years and then 
lose my job, or fall ill and cannot continue 
payments, what then?” and you had to admit 
that in these circumstances he would be the 
loser, and all that he had paid to the company 
would be as a tale that is told, no cash value, 
no paid-up or extended insurance; nothing to 
show for the money that he had paid in week 
after week for many years. 


A COMPARISON 


And yet that was what the agents were up 
against just a few years ago. Now, however, 
all that has been changed, and there is in cer- 
tain cases a cash surrender value and in all 
cases paid-up insurance. 

It is also true that the passing years have 
heen educational in this matter, and that the 
public is now familiar with many of the fea- 
tures of life insurance that but a few years 
ago were known only to those in the business. 
Of course, this has had a tendency to make 
the selling of life insurance easy by preparing 
the way, it has been like fertilizing the soil 


Thursday 


prior to the planting of the seed. Formerly 
people knew little about insurance, and _ in 
most cases cared less. Many considered it a 
flim-flam game, or at best a sort of gamble or 
lottery. 

But with the passing of the years a change 
took place, and now the industrial agent, if 
not exactly a welcome guest in the working- 
man’s home, is, at least, treated with consid- 
eration and given a respectful hearing. And 
in most cases that is all that he requires, a 
respectful hearing; if that much be accorded 
him your average up-to-date agent will do the 
rest. 

Oxp-TIME IGNORANCE 

Not so many years ago there was almost ab- 
solute ignorance on the part of the public con- 
cerning industrial life insurance, and added to 


.that was indifference to a marked degree. 


An English writer on the subject, whose 
article is dated 1852, speaks of the heavy mor- 
tality among workingmen in England as the 
result of divers disasters, and is dismayed to 
find that even then the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the working people toward insurance 
continues. He says: “The indifference of 
the former living throng is succeeded by the 
indifference of the present working, toiling, 
thoughtless mass. Here are apathy, indiffer- 
ence and culpable regardlessness for the future 
perpetually displayed before our face and in 
the broad light of day. Are men, are work- 
ingmen ever to awaken from this death sleep? 
Who can tell? The spring of a powerful alarm 
has thus been struck, and I trust they will 
awake before it is too late.” 

The conditions thus described obtained in 
England sixty-four years ago, but it is need- 
less to say that workingmen have long since 
awakened, and that such an article read in the 
light of present-day conditions has no place 
in the experience of the industrial agent of the 
twentieth century. 

It is well, however, to think on these things 
occasionally, and especially by those agents 
who become discouraged or who are inclined 
to feel that their road is a hard one, beset 
with difficulties and that the public is indif- 
ferent to the value of and the necessity for 
industrial life insurance. 


“CONTEST. EVERY DAY IN LIFE” 


I am so filled with enthusiasm over this pro- 
position that I cannot resist the temptation to 
say something on the subject of contest in gen- 
eral. While I am a firm believer in contest, 
I am also a firm believer in agency men and 
agents having enough ambition and enthusiasm 
in their work to do their duty so they do not 
need to be coaxed to do their best. To put at 
least six hours daily to a faithful canvass of 
prospects. However, the average man lacks it 
and that accounts for so many failures. 

We have had contests as far back as history 
goes, it is taught in public schools and in our 
Sunday schools; in our social and public life it 
is interwoven into every line of business, so it 
is no wonder that life insurance men are look- 
ing and waiting for contests. A contest for 
supremacy permeates the very air we breathe, 
so we would take the lines of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in his Chambered Nautilus to spur us 
on to greater victories. Life is a continual con- 
test against death. Civilization has moved on 
and on only by mighty contest, through that 
undying energy to excel. Then why can’t man 
in his insurance work, the greatest business on 
earth, have a determination to surpass each 
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day’s work so that the prize contest the com- 
pany may add to the one just passed, will only 
be a reward which he has already won by doing 
his best? If we accept to-day as our day and 
make it the best day of our life—for it may be 
the last—then we will not need any contest to 
spur us on, but only a reward for doing our 
best. 

I want to keep myself so in tune and harmony 
with the great organization of the West Coast- 
San Francisco Life that I will do my best at all 
times to be so enthusiastic that I will be able 
to spread the contagion; to be so optimistic that 
J will be able to hold on when others let 
go, to push ahead when others turn back; 
to stiffen up when others weaken; to advance 
when others retreat; to have no such word in 
me as ‘“‘Can’t.’’ Then when the company puts 
on a contest I will be in line for a winning and 
if 1 am able to do this for myself I will be able 
to help make winners for the company in the 
Sacramento district. This is my ambition and 
1] hope to inspire every man in the service of 
the company.—L. S. Stith, Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 





FLASHES 


The agent who starts out in the morning with 
his mind made up that he is going to do better 
than the day before always succeeds. 

Don’t let yourself run down, but keep up to 
the standard. If you haven’t any ‘‘ginger’— 
cultivate it. Don’t wait to be prodded into ac- 
tion—stand on your own feet. Better to be in- 
dependent than dependent—be resourceful. 
Don’t lean but brace yourself not only to do 
your own work but to be helpful to others. 

“Get-much-quick-businegs” is usually lapse- 
off-quick-business. 

Many an agent is his own ‘hoo doo.’’ Busi- 
ness is always poor with the agent who sits 
around the office waiting for prospects to come 
in to see him. To write insurance, you have to 
call on people and keep making calls until you 
receive a definite answer, one way or the other. 

There is no getting around the fact that re- 
sults require forceful effort; you can’t succeed 
unless you make an earnest attempt. Go out 
after the business determined to get it—you will 
succeed. 

Why be satisfied with standing ‘‘half way up 
the ladder?” The ambitious and aggressive 
agent is always striving for the top round, Did 
you ever stop to realize that there is much less 
competition at the top than at the bottom? 
Think it over and get out of the rut. 

How many apps so far from your agency this 
month? Have you done your best? Then why 
not? 

Everybody together! We must boost, work and 
pull to make good our aim—$750,000 in pre- 
miums for 1916. If we get it, just remember, we 
will have the ‘‘rousingest’’ big time we have 
ever had together in Chattanooga during the 
holidays. . 

The progress of the Provident is being watched 
by our competitors. We are already in a class 
by ourselves this year in production. What’s 
more, we are going to stay there. Remember 
this, men, and do your best. 

In a few more days we shall be starting on 
our journey “homeward’’—(the last half of the 
year). Get ready for the start and see to it 
that you are there at the finish.—Provident Re- 
view, 


TAKE AN INTEREST IN YOUR WORK 


All the world’s a stage, and everybody wants 
to play leading parts. But these parts are few 
and, as a rule, it is only after a long struggle 
that we can get the part we think we are fit 
for. That, however, is no reason why we should 
not do our best with the minor rdéles assigned 
to us. Andrew Johnson, an ex-tailor, who be- 
came President of the United States, used to 
boast that when he was a tailor he tried to be 
a good one. 

Many of us have false notions as to what con- 
Stitutes superiority of calling. We look upon 
Some jobs as dignified and others as undignified. 
But the distinction is not in the job so much 
as in our own attitude toward them. Any use- 
ful work is dignified if we ajyproach it with dig- 
nity of mind and with the determination to ex- 
cel init. It may be detail work, drudging work, 
apparently unworthy of your ability, but if you 
do it well, your ability will shine through it, and 
it will be an excellent apprenticeship for the big 
position that, we trust, is in store for you.— 
Prudential Weekly Record. 
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AGENTS CELEBRATE 


Pay Honor to Superintendent Who Was 
on Leave 





GREAT RESULTS REPORTED 





Philadelphia District of Home Life Commended 
—The Actual Returns 


For the week of June 12, Superintendent 
Harry Morlock of the Philadelphia 2 district, of 
the Home Life of Philadelphia, was granted a 
leave of absence, celebrating the twentieth an- 
niversary of his marriage. During the absence 
of the superintendent a testimonial effort was 
inaugurated, with Assistant Superintendent 
David Rosenfeldt in charge, assisted by Super- 
visor James Quinn. Whetber this testimonial 
effort was a success is best attested to by the 
following extract from Field Manager John C. 
Maginnis’ letter addressed to Superintendent 
Morlock: 


The special effort of last week held in your 
honor, during which 432 applications for a pre- 
mium of $45.16 were written, making an average 
of 33 applications for $3.47 per man, together 
with $8500 ordinary and over 100 per cent col- 
lected on the entire debit, to my mind, estab- 
lishes a new record in proportion for any staff 
in the industrial business. 

Assistant Rosenfeldt’s staff, with 248 applica- 
tions for $26.04, deserves exceptional commen- 
dation. Hessian’s staff, with 184 applications 
for $19.12, while, of course, beaten by Rosen- 
feldt, nevertheless demands the credit and 
commendation of this office. 

We note with particular pride the work of 
individuals, such as Cipolla, with 67 applica- 
tions for $7.22; Stein, with 56 applications for 
$6.16; Culver, practically a new man, with 41 
applications for $3.12; Higgins, 24 applications 
for $3.28; Palmer, 43 applications for $4.05; 
O’Brien, 31 applications for $4.31; Lerner, 26 ap- 
plications for $3.13; Goddard, 31 applications 
for $3.03; Scioli, 28 applications for $2.55; Harris, 
22 applications for $2.4$; Reilly, 22 applications 
for $2.45; Della Porta, 25 applications for $2.37; 
Taylor, 13 applications for $1. 

In fact, your staff deserves all the apprecia- 
tion that this company can possibly give to a 
staff of men. I want to emphasize my admira- 
tion for the enthusiasm and work injected into 
this effort by our genial Supervisor Quinn, who 

yas really absorbed in this effort from the very 
start until the end, which was manifested by 
personal enthusiasm in every item of this mar- 
velous record. 

I also wish to state that a great deal of this 
credit is due to yourself by reason of your suc- 
cess in injecting a wholesome loyalty, enthu- 
siasm and efficiency into the boys of the Phila- 
delphia 2 staff. They appreciate your fairness 
to them, your work for them and the elegant 
example you have set for them by your own 
loyalty to us. Philadelphia 2 district for the 
first’ six months is leading the field with an 
actual increase of $120.32, a reduction in gross 
arrears amounting to 23 per cent, an increase of 
advance payments amounting to 12 per cent, 
with over 100 per cent collections since January. 
The outlook for the second half’s production 
will far exceed that of the first. 


“A THOUSAND AND ONE HINTS” 


This work has been prepared by a manager of 
wide activities in the industrial field, both as a 
field man and a handler of solicitors. Through 
the media of a series of conversational talks 
the agent is shown how to start his canvass, is 
advised as to the proper method of keeping up 
collections and given hints wherewith to over- 
come objections. 

Beginning with a brief discourse on choosing 
an occupation the the author deals with the fol- 
lowing subjects: Points on Canvassing, Ex- 
plain the Policies, Maxims That Lead to Suc- 
cess, Back Calls, Arrears, Delinquents, Terse 
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Truths, Originality, Unnecessary Labor, The 
Thinker vs. the Plugger, A Talk on Poor Collec- 
tions, Courage and Staying Qualities. 

In addition to the above there are a number 
of stories giving personal experience of both 
successful and unsuccessful agents, which serve 
to illustrate proper and improper methods of 
canvassing and collecting. 

A Thousand and One Hints will be found valu- 
able as an instructor of agents in every indus- 
trial office and can be secured from The Specta- 
tor Company, 1385 Williams street, New York.— 
Western Insurance Review. 

This work is composed of examples drawn 
from the personal experience of agents in the 
field, and is calculated to inspire and instruct 
the man who is working hard to build up a 
debit. It will be of much use to the many 
workers in this vast field.—Weekly Underwriter. 

The subject matter is treated in a very in- 
telligent manner and should prove of much 
value to agents of industrial life insurance.— 
United States Review. 

The book is one that will be very instructive 
to every one connected with industrial insur- 
ance. I have not finished reading the book, 
but from reading passages and a few chapters 
I find it very interesting and instructive.— 
H, Sheffield, Jr., Vice-President, The Southern 
Mutual Aid Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

Among the subjects treated are points on 
canvassing, maxims that lead to success, back 
calls, arrears, delinquents, terse truths, origin- 
y ed unnecessary labor, ete.—/nsurance Herald- 
Argus. 


FINDING AND BINDING BUSINESS 


I attribute my low lepse to the fact that I am 
a firm believer that lapses are unnecessary. 
An agent who controls a debit for a period of 
six months has had t:me to study the ways of 
living and the many traits of character of his 
policyholders. By that time he should have 
made himself a firm friend and a man in whom 
they could trust. Many agents seem to think 
that because they have a debit upon which 
lapses have always been heavy that nothing can 
be done to prevent them. This sort of agent, 
when Mrs. Smith says she cannot afford to 
pay any more, goes about the task of trying to 
save the business in a half-hearted way that 
can never win. He thinks that lapses are all 
in the day’s work. 

On my debit there is scarcely a week goes by 
that I do not save some business from being 
lapsed, through an intelligent, earnest appeal 
to those misguided people who believe that they 
can get along without the insurance they have 
paid for during a certain length of time. 

In two and one-half years of service in this 
company I have not lapsed a whole family’s in- 
surance. During the present year my lapses 
over and above revivals have been less than 
fifty cents. 

An argument which I always use is this: “Do 
you know, Mrs. Smith, that while you are giv- 
ing up this policy there are over eight thou- 
sand people to-day taking up the same pro- 
tection?” 

I believe people should know thoroughly what 
they are buying, that a policy should be ex- 
plained in full. The more you explain the dif- 
ferent features of a contract the more the peo- 
ple will think you have their interests at heart. 
This interest in your policyholders’ welfare must 
be kept up constantly. 

Your personality, your advice and your good 
judgment must predominate in every home in 
which you collect. When you transfer a case 
to another agent, the insured will know that he 
has lost a close friend. 

Low arrears and high advance payments are 
insurance against lapsing. Be punctual and 
prompt in attending to the placing of new busi- 
ness. I try always to Loost the business to my 
customers and place it upon the highest pe- 
destal. 

The company has given so many concessions 
to the people during the past year—such as mu- 
tualization dividends, the disability clause, and 
others—that when a lapse is suggested by one 
of my policyholders, I can fight it with all my 
might and in a very few words make that per- 
son change his or her view. 

By selecting the right kind of business and 
keeping alive the interest of my policyholders 
in it, I expect to keep my lapses as low as those 
of any other agent in our division.—Percy L. 
Bowen, Agent at Buffalo for the Prudential. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 
Six Months’ Campaign Closes with 
Display of Enthusiasm 





AGENTS WIN HONORS 


—_— 


Records 





Individual Response to Call for Service 
of Past Years are Broken 


The first six months of 1916 are now closed 
and the industrial insurance companies are busy 


making up their records for this period. The 
field forces of the Trudential have shown 
through each succeeding month this year a 


record of greater return than during any cor- 
responding period of the previous year. There 
has been a good deal of competition between the 
districts and superintendencies for 
leadership. This has resulted in some very re- 
markable individual accomplishments, which are 
appreciated by promotion. 

Agent C. M. Pickett of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent at 
Wabash, Ind., in the Fort Wayne district. 

Jacob S. Baum, formerly in charge of the Es- 
canaba (Michigan) Agency Organization, has 
been promoted to the superintendency position 
on June 19, and assumed the direction of the 
Duluth (Minnesota) district affairs on that date. 

Victor J. Mallougree, who has been an agent 
in Escanaba, succeeds Mr. Baum in this field. 

The following Canadian field representatives 
were recently admitted as members of Class A 
of the Prudential Old Guard: William F. Mills, 
assistant superintendeat, Windsor, Ont.; Her- 
bert S. Ferguson, assistant superintendent, Hal- 
ifax, Nova Scotia; William Parkinson, assistant 
superintendent, Brantford, Ont.; Charles W. 
Bartholomew, agent, Galt, Ont.; Jean B. Dumas, 
agent, Quebec, Que. 


various 


always 


LOCAL CELEBRATIONS 


About one hundred guests recently assembled 
at Easton, Pa., to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the entry of Superintendent John L. 
Neiger into the service of the Prudential. The 
party included the members of the Easton staff, 
a number of representative citizens of the city, 
Superintendents Schubert of Scranton, Quinlin 
of Pottsville, Miller of Reading and Kielty of 
Wilkes-Barre, as well as Supervisor Boyd from 
the home office. Mr. Neiger began work as an 
agent at Taylor, Pa., on May 12, 1896, and three 
years later was made an assistant in the Pitts- 
ton district. There he handled his work so well 
that, when a vacancy occurred in the Easton 
field, he was called there and given the super- 
intendency. This was on February 18, 1909. To 
his credit be it said that he has steadily main- 
tained the high standing that Easton has long 
had in the annals of the company. 

Superintendent Denis F. McGillicuddy of the 
Chicago 8 district commemorated his twenty 
years of successful service with the company 
by giving a dinner at the Kaiserhof hotel to his 
staff and guests who have been closely associ- 
ated with him. Among those present were Su- 


perintendents J. S. Kendall, J. B. Myers, A. X. 
Schmitt, George McGuire, G. W. Lamson, J. R. 
Ireland, A. D. Meyer, and G. C. Angerman of 
the Chicago districts, B. F. Bruder of Evanston, 
W. C. Mosier of Joliet, C. D. Dille of South 
Bend, P. J. Kenny of Jackson, A. C. Grant, Mil- 
waukee 1, and J. P. Zimmer of Milwaukee 2. Mr. 
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Harry D. Irwin, the company’s attorney, Dr. P. 
A. Crum and Division Manager E. C. Ehni, who 
represented the home office. 

Industrial agents who find their greatest dif- 
ficulty in collecting the debit assigned to them 
should get in touch with Bernhard Braunstein 
of the New York 6 district, who evidently has 
the proper system. Advance payments of $545 
on a debit of $148 tells the tale. 

For the week of June 26, Superintendent J. W. 
Clark of Winnipeg was transferred to the Lon- 
don (Ont.) district. His place in Winnipeg will 
be taken by Jas. H. Callahan, who has been with 
the company nearly twenty-two years, having 
served in various capacities, most recently as 
ordinary instructor in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Cal- 
lahan assumed his new duties on July 10. 

Superintendent Charles Boni of the Newark 3 
district, who recently underwent an operation, 
is recuperating splendidly and hopes to be back 
in his field in a few days. The staff of Newark 
is so well organized that Mr. Boni’s absence 
did not retard the progress of the district; for- 
ward steps have been noted from week to 
week. 

Assistant Superintendent William J. Fader 
was transferred June 24 from Camden, N. J., to 
Reading, Pa. 

Howard F. Brown, formerly an agent at Potts- 
ville, Pa., was recently promoted assistant su- 
perintendent at Lykens, Pa. 

The following agents were recently admitted 
to membership in Class A of the Prudential Old 
Guard: Arlie Flarity, Milwaukee 2; Edw. Haker, 
Milwaukee 1. 

Recent promotions from the agency rank to 
the position of assistant superintendents in- 
clude: Alva A. Pierce, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Henry E. Kretschmann, Oshkosh, Wis. 

For the week of June 19, F. A. Van Allen of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) district was advanced to 
the rank of assistant superintendent. 

Assistant Superintendent L. C. Newhouse of 
New Albany, Ind., for the week of June 19 had 
a big case issued to his credit. That the busi- 
ness is of quality is proved by the fact that it 
has been placed and paid for—and Mr. New- 
house is now after more of the same brand. 

The annual picnic of the Toledo (Ohio) dis- 
trict was held at Willey’s Park on Saturday, 
June 24, and the entire staff, together with their 
wives and families, were in attendance. An in- 
teresting feature of the day was a series of 
athletic events, and many handsome prizes were 
awarded to the successful contestants. . There 
is no doubt that these outings held at regular 
intervals are largely responsible for the com- 
plete harmony existing among the company’s 
representatives in Toledo and contribute in no 
small measure towards the substantial progress 
of the district. 

Clifton G. Magner has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Belleville (Ill.) district. Mr. 
Magner started with the Prudential as an agent 
in Litchfield, Ill., on February 27, 1905, and was 
promoted to assistant superintendent on June 
18, 1906. Later he was transferred to Decatur, 
Ill., and when the call came for a superintendent 
at Belleville, Ill., the choice fell on Mr. Magner, 
as a result of his faithful and efficient service. 


THE WISDOM OF AGENT MAYNARD 

The following is from The Richmond News- 
Leader: 

“Early in the week the board of police com- 
missioners named J. BE. Maynard, 918 North 
Twenty-fifth street, an insurance agent, to fill 
a vacancy among the ranks of the patrolmen. 
This was the second time he had been elected a 
policeman. On the first occasion, about two 
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years ago, Maynard resigned after one day’s 
service, 

“Yesterday the board was notified that May- 
nard declined to accept the position, giving as 
his reason that he preferred his present occu- 
pation.” 

The J. E. Maynard referred to is a ‘member 
of the Richmond District force. His chief of 
police is S. B. Bass, who is something of a 
roundsman himself. After all, while a good in- 
dustrial life insurance agent has all the quali- 
fications needed to make a fine policeman, it is 
not every policeman who could make a good 
industrial agent. For instance, the life insur- 
ance agent can frequently rescue a man from his 
worst enemy, namely, himself. For that man 
who has lost his idea of his duty to his own 
self-respect to the extent that he does not 
realize his obligation tu protect those who have 
the best right to his protection, can be thankful 
to the officer who rescues him, as the insurance 
agent, does, and makes him see his duty. 

The qualifications of an astute cop in scent- 
ing out sneak thieves are not in it with the 
qualifications of the smart industrial agent who 
gets on the trail of the sneaking lapse and runs 
it away. 

The people on a life insurance agent’s debit 
can generally be ranked as the orderly people 
in the community. He is a most efficient pro- 
moter of law and order in the community. 

Like the policeman, the industrial agent 
aswers the roll-call every morning, and then 
goes forth on his beat, but while the policeman, 
no matter how faithfully he walks his beat, only 
gets a certain fixed amount per month, the in- 
dustrial agent is his own pay increaser, with the 
rich opportunities to add to his income:by ordi- 
nary production and industrial production with- 
out limit. 

A wise man is Agent Maynard in sticking to 
the best.—The Virginia Weekly Standard. 





TO THE FIELD MAN WHO IS BE- 
LOW THE AVERAGE IN 
RESULTS 


You were employed by men who had made a 
success themselves, after they were satisfied 
that you had ability to grow into a successful 
insurance man. If you have not so developed and 
are below the average, it is because you have 
not done your best for yourself. 

Interest is the one essential element in the 
success of any man. The writer has seen men in 
this business work for months with only fair 
success, until finally some one has aroused their 
interest and their work became play because 
they enjoyed it, and they went on and made a 
brilliant success. 

When a boy you possibly ran away from 
school or from work to go fishing, and you 
thought you were having the time of your life 
catching poor little fish. How careful you were 
in becoming a good fisherman not to pull your 
fish into the boat so fast as to break the line 
or hook or not to give him too much slack line 
so he would get away! 

Do you realize that your are now fishing for 
something worth while; matching brains with 
other men, not for destruction, but for help and 
protection of loved ones? Have you given the 
same thought to locating your fishing-grounds 
(selecting your prospect); to the way you bait 
your hook, your approach for interview); the 
way you play your tackle (arousing interest in 
the prospect); and, finally, when you have him 
hooked (interest aroused) do you pull him to 
your boat little by little, so as not to make a 
mistake and see him break away? What satis- 
faction when finally you have landed a big 
beauty!—and if you are a brainy fisherman you 
will handle each succeeding one in a steadier, 
more confident and more successful manner. 

Your mind is the controller of your every act. 
Can you not train your mind to become more 
interested in your vocation—to love your work; 
to make it enjoyable; to raise the estimate of 
your own ability and thus learn that there is 
nothing so sweet as success? Plan, begin, keep 
going, finish. Focus your entire mind and 
energy on one thing at a time and success will 
be yours.—W. S. Hazzard, Superintendent, James- 
town, N. Y., for the Prudential, 


—Walter H. Brown,, for the past eight years with 
the Prudential in Cincinnati, has been made manager 
of the company’s Cleveland office, succeeding J. W. 
Wilson, who recently resigned. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


Ae of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 


you can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL, 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 

GREATER EFFICIENCY 


INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 


The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 





TITLE or Work PRICE 

Some Plain Hints to: Life Inativance Soncitass... «<o.cc.c 0 na deccen sew we tare weceeeensends $ .25 
SeIsetiorw GE Meimme: be CIE Rte CHONCIEON sw os 5. og. 2 hv cinta aislnare wlwinie eo ale caus Arncele kidaidole-eree -20 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
CRSCELO HAY CNLEN PERI ENED 3:6 oi c.v oho 0:5 wo. 6 bia ord we orev Wella ala awe gies Welaral din ea arm we UNE here .60 
PUD ease ep re tthe 0 ORI BOON a5 olen 0) 2.5 oe ele Secacd ees oa oe eo Oe O Mae MEK G ap ae ds sae dea ue eiela 1.25 
NENA T Uy WR MMTATEAOD se eA San cial eo. Sheesh aid ds chal ath at SWARMS Ral a aia a ea aa 1.00 
Pale ransance anc HOw tO WHC FO ooi3 6 6 iie-6.cs ok nie dienes ences eocacaaes etanweae eeaes 1.50 
ROUSE ar dels Site cx sa Gi she, Wie: a asaim ate Om + wae Ri evaiahoiie a ale Mal eMy HlelGle ala a aleaie aia acta a aera as 1.00 
SEE ECU OUI OF TNO ifars oi ar Wid os bok W's me ni ORL Dae Wu ae ate e aes 1.00 
GCeeaettt FeNOOe ON CMe BMRNMUNOO Soi i6 a a:s 6 5 ct 0 Hay Rie ed wwe eeu aawe een welawaeion 1.25 
SECC COGR EIN LECMNUNE Yor oh ci 3i.c Wa ain'n. a: pie alo Rel aime Rare a diniaione © @ aatelerdulae Soy Seema meta 2.50 
TE ie Ee COT BRNNOR eas iclin & cisere vibe Cem abe eeneee omeenw akan daeweenwaeenewe: 1.00 
fae Be es Cp She URINE Sais ada Sop Wie WW oS ARE DIE a Ee elses ee dla tee ee 1.00 
DE S0e* BANGIN E CRONIES! Ott BENNER TROND ok ges 0)'o. 55010 G1 onan! OL ee Rone Oe Mig Re OR aa eae CREE eRe es 1.00 
TR He DACRE NG ICONGR OHOW Cd «coats on ciacie ndcina GO dela denn cee MeRN Kale due Canam mene ete .50 
UCU ON ONE ATID 8 5. sac ooo dca a 8 ore Riva cin ada maou nian dead nie Welaeal dee oatee Maa aeneans 1.00 
PUTER Cle © RINGER 5/2 wa: gg Sd pS AO KGlas HO CORR awd casas eda ae 1.50 
CH OE oi sors dc ws wave hh Rw ae ER eee $17.10 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 
Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 


























ROADS TO SURE SUCCESS 





Seven Characteristics That Have Been 
Tried Out 





APPLY THEM TO YOURSELF 
Advice from a Successful Company—The 
Rules 


With the view of assisting you to reach the 
goal of “Effective, Constructive Progress,’ we 
present below brief pointers on what we regard 
as the Seven Roads to Sure Success. 

1. Courtesy—In our business or in any other 
business, one of the surest and quickest ways 
to reach success is by the exercise of courtesy. 

It costs nothing, yet is known to have made 
fortunes for its possessors. 

It smooths away difficulties, it shames the 
chronic grouch. It brings a smile to the lips of 
the weary shop girl, the tired housewife, the 
dispirited failure, the man who sees blue. It is 
sunshine to all on whom it is expended. 

It constantly makes friends, never enemies. 
Indeed, it often transforms sworn enemies into 
fast friends. 

2. System and success are twins, powerful two- 
handed helpers in Prudential field operations. 

System directs energy, thrift, perseverance 
and hard work to a high degree of efficiency. 
System prevents waste of the mental and physi- 
cal powers and produces order where chaos 
would otherwise reign. System creates confi- 
dence, molds character and prevents exhaustion 
through misplaced effort and erratic and inde- 
cisive action. System embodies’ carefully 
planned work, regulates practice and the keep- 
ing under control of every detail of the matter 
in hand. 

3. Persistency speaks for itself with a ‘‘voice 
potential.’’ Like courtesy and system, it is a 
wonder-worker. It stands not only for keeping 
everlastingly at it but for courage, confidence 
and unflagging determination to win out against 
all comers, all obstacles. 

Just think what a_ part persistency has 
played in the rise, growth and progress of the 
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Prudential in the last forty years, little more 
than a single generation! Picture its evolu- 
tion from the tiny acorn planted in the humble 
basement of October, 1875, and the most modest 
surroundings, to the present boundless forest of 
mighty oaks, whose branches cover all the most 
populous cities of the United States and 
Canada, giving life irsurance protection to 
hundreds of thousands of homes, the millions of 
people throughout the territories covered! 

4. Tact—To pick out the right party at the 
right time in the right place and, in the han- 
dling of your business in a masterful way, 
showing not only that you know your own 
business thoroughly, but that you are a close 
student of human nature—that is the sum to- 
tal of Tact. The Prudential man of tact does 
not regard a prospect merely as a possible cus- 
tomer. No, the prospect is his, ‘‘to have and to 
hold” from the moment of his first interview. 
He goes on the principle that a salesmanship 
is nothing. but the ability to make others see 
along his line of vision. 

5. Enthusiasm always was, is and will for- 
ever be a great factor in every line of progress, 
moral and material. It transforms apparently 
impending defeat into glorious victory. But 
even as sweet music is said to the handmaid 
of religicn, so enthusiasm is but a helper in the 
achievement of any great success. It is un- 
deniable that many of the most important 
things in public and private history have been 
changed from seemingly utter and complete 
failure to signal and decisive victory by enthu- 
siasm. Enthusiasm ever was and ever will be 
one of the greatest figures in successful Pru- 
dential achievements. 

6. Forethought—To arrange your days work 
in advance, to plan it wisely and prudently with 
the single view of accomplishing the largest 
amount of results possible in a given time— 
that is forethought. It is also foresight. Both 
stand for looking ahead, making due and proper 
preparation for the future. To be a success 
you can’t exercise your head-piece too actively. 
A pennyweight of foresight is worth more than 
a whole shipload of hindsight. One looks ahead 
and shrewdly sees the future and how to make 
it produce satisfactorily, the other looks back 
and shamefacedly sees how his longer-headed 
coworker thought ahead and came out ahead. 

7. Punctuality—Have you even a slight no- 
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tion that punctuality is not one of the great 
roads to sure success? Cast aside such an idea. 
It is sheer nonsense. 

Punctuality to the insurance agent means 
that he calls to collect premiums at a definitely 
stated time each week. It means that when hv 
makes an appointment with a prospect he will 
be there at the time agreed upon and prepared 
to present the facts in a clear and well-defined 
manner. 

Most cordially, then, gentlemen of the staff, 
we commend to your most serious consideration 
and close cultivation these Seven Roads to Sure 
Success, 2ay assiduous attention to each one 
of them and the sure result will be greater 
conservation of your debit and steady increase 
of “Effective, Constructive Progress.’’—Pruden- 
tial Weekly Record. 


COLONIAL ITEMS 


The Colonial Life reports the _ following 
changes: H. Hennell, assistant manager, Will- 
iamsburg; C. H. Decius, assistant manager, At- 
lantic City; P. Golden, assistant manager, 
Williamsburg. 

The Colonial baby of 1916—the Brownsville 
district—has made almost the second largest 
increase of the Colonial West. Last week it 
succeeded in passing Greensburg and in moving 
up to within one point of Pittsburg. Certainly 
the latter district will make a desperate effort 
to avoid the mortification of being passed by the 
Colonial’s smallest district. 

Claims paid by the company thus far in 1916 
amount to $189,641.55. 





CAUSES REJOICING 


It is going to pay the agent to study the con- 
tracts he has gotten, both ordinary and indus- 
trial. When the home office receives an appli- 
cation for a monthly income policy from an 
agent it knows that that agent has been using 
his mind in the business, and has used the new 
material the company has added to his equip- 
ment. And when the company receives an ap- 
plication for a weekly income policy it knows 
that the agent sending it is using his mind to 
lift him out of the rut of just-one-line of can- 
yassing. And great is the rejoicing when the 
glad news is handed over to the executive,— 
The Virginia Weekly Standard. 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
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THE AMEN CORNER 





The Human Element is the Most 
Powerful of all Arguments 





YOU ARE A MAN 


Facts That Made for Failures—Others That 
Prove a Success 
(E1cutH TALK) 

The other day Jim Giveup met me on the 
street and asked me whether I knew of any 
job that might be open to him. Not long ago 
friends had succeeded in placing him in a field 
that he was sure he could make a success in. 
He had been placed on the debit of one of the 
large industrial life companies. Some one had 
given him just enough information about the 
financial growth of the life insurance business 
to do him a lot of harm and, sad to say, not 
a bit of good. 

Jim had made a practice of going from 
house to house, and in the course of his ef- 
forts to write more business told the pros- 
pects all about the enormous payments of life 
insurance companies to save millions from the 
Potter’s Field and from the almshouses. Some- 
how, his prospects were not impressed by this 
at all. Before they would give up any money 
for protection they wanted to know whether 
the insurance companies could stand this 
enormous drain. Then Jim kind of slipped up. 
He just walked right into a hornets’ nest, for 
he started to explain that the companies kept 
up big reserves to protect themselves against 
calamity and a whole lot of other stuff of sim- 
ilar nature. The prospect wanted to know who 
kept the reserves and a fot of other things be- 
sides, and the result was Jim didn’t make very 
well at his new calling. 


Jim’s MISTAKE 

Right here is where I want to point out what 
a great mistake Jim made. Figures are all 
right; they are good things to know. But 
they are not always the best means of getting 
a new prospect into the fold. There is a big- 
ger and more powerful argument than all the 
millions that insurance companies pay out 
every week for death claims and other benefits. 

Somehow, Jim forgot that the people on his 
debit are very gossipy. They see a lot of 
each other all day long—at the markets, on 
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the sidewalk, in hall ways—and in many other 
places. These men and women—the women 
especially—talk over family affairs and in the 
most personal way. ‘The result is that the 
greatest events in the lives of these people are 
a birth and a death. It does not matter in 
what family the event occurs, the “street,” 
alley, or tenement enjoys the news which 
spreads like wildfire. 

Now there were a couple of deaths on Jim's 
debit. He forgot to tell his prospects that 
only last week he paid Mrs. Blank down the 
street $95 after her husband died. Surely, the 
prospect knew about Mr. Blank, his illness and 
death, but he didn’t know that Mrs. Blank 
would not have to go to the charity society 
for help. 

Of course, I do not mean that this sort of 
talk should always be made-or always used. 
The policyholders and beneficiaries are some- 
times very sensitive, and it isn’t wise to dis- 
please them. The point that I want to make 
is that it means more to the people on the debit 
to know what benefits their neighbors get than 
all the other benefits paid by life insurance 
companies put together. Nearly all the neigh 
bors know whether there was any insurance 
when a death occurs, anyway. Only it means 
more to them to know that $95 was paid to a 
neighbor than that five hundred millions were 
paid by all companies to people all over. The 
people on your debit are interested chiefly 
only in themselves. They want to know 
everything about all of their neighbors and 
their families. They tell much about them 
selves. 

MAKING AN IMPRESSION 

Just to say that your company paid $500,000 
in claims does not mean nearly so much as 
the fact that you paid poor Mrs. Blank $95 for 
her husband, who died after so many weeks of 
sickness. Again, I must say that does not 
mean that you shall mention every claim that 
comes along. Judgment must be used and the 
ordinary, tactful agent will know when and 
where not to use an argument of this kind. 


An OUNCE oF WIspom 

Do not take from the above that I mean 
you should not point with pride to the large 
amounts being paid by your company every 
year ; its reserves and its reputation for prompt 
settlement and careful management. These 
are all important. The only thing is that fre- 
quently they do not impress your prospect be- 


cause they do not have any human significance. 

It is the personal and human factor that 
counts most. Think it over and realize that 
you—and your policyholders, above all—are 
just human. 

The eighth commandment is: 

REMEMBER, You ArE HUMAN. 
THE END SEAT HOG AND SOME 
OTHERS 
So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the old world needs. 

More and more [ am coming to regard these 
lines as containing a message of vast import- 
ance. ‘Take, for example, one’s daily experi- 
ences. Let us consider the end-seat hog for 
a minute. How much happier it would make 
a number of people each day, if the man (or 
woman) occupying the end seat on the “off” 
side of an open car would move along the seat 
when possible and allow the next arrival to 
have the end seat. Then, when opportunity 
offered, let him (or her) also move along, and 
each newcomer thereafter in turn occupy and. 
then relinquish the end seat. This action on 
their part would put every one in a better 
humor and thus contribute to the comfort 
and temporary happiness of all. But there is 
also another point that must not be over- 
looked. Those who “moved up” would, them- 
selves, be much more comfortable than 


though they retained a position on the end of 
the seat and were walked on and their cloth- 
ing rubbed and tousled by those climbing over 
their feet. Therefore, I maintain, that refusal 
to be an end-seat hog would not only con- 


‘tribute to the happiness of others, but would 


conduce to the physical satisfaction and com- 
fort of the one who “moved over.” 

The other day I had quite an extended argu- 
ment with a friend over the case of a man 
whom I had seen hold back a long line of pur- 
chasers at a ‘subway ticket window, while he 
purchased a five-cent ticket with a ten-dollar 
bill. My contention that the man should 
have had his bill “broken” before entering 
the subway was vigorously combated by my 
friend, who claimed that the man was well 
within his rights in presenting a bill of large 
denomination in payment for his ticket. Let 
us admit at once that this citizen was well 
within his rights in demanding a ticket and 
change upon presentation of a ten-dollar bill. 
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But let us go further and assert that to have 
secured his change before entering the sub- 
way and thus have obviated the necessity for 
keeping a considerable number of people wait- 
ing during the rush hour would have been a 
kindly act of thoughtfulness. One of the dis- 
heartening signs of the times is the attitude 
of such as my friend; they are very jealous 
of their prerogatives and anxious and deter- 
mined to have their “rights.” But how de- 
lightful it would be if such as these would 
realize the beauty of a kindly spirit and make 
up their minds to sacrifice at times some of 
their prerogatives or so-called “rights” in the 
interest of their fellows! 


A MESSAGE 


After having written the foregoing, I con- 
sidered for a time whether or not there was a 
message in it for life insurance men, and I 
came to the conclusion that whatever makes 
for a better citizenship, anything that tends 
to smooth over the rough edges of our man- 
ners is of immense concern to salesmen of 
whatever kind. The agent or salesman who is 
constantly meeting the public, who is brought 
into contact daily with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, has a rare opportunity to set an 
example in good citizenship and good manners, 
and, what is more, it will pay in many ways 
for them to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities. 

It is because of the fact that the agents of 
the life insurance companies are brought in- 
to contact with so many of our citizens that 
the companies can be of such splendid service 
to the various communities through the dis- 
tribution of information that is of value to 
the people generally. It is because of that 
fact, too, that the companies, especially the in- 
dustrial companies, with their armies of field 
men, are co-operating so successfully with 
various municipal and State governments in 
the dissemination of information of value and 
the propagation of ideas that are calculated 
to improve the health and conduce to the hap- 
piness of the people. 

If, therefore, the industrial agent is to rep- 
resent his “great” company (for no matter 
which company it is it should be “great” to 
him) in this humanitarian and public-spirited 
work, it behooves him to seek by every means 
to refine and improve himself so that he may 
represent it worthily. 


A NEW DISTRICT ORGANIZED 


A new district to be known as the Vincennes 
district, with the district office at Vincennes, 
Ind., has been formed by the Public Savings of 
Indianapolis. It will comprise Vincennes, Sul- 
livan, Washington and their surrounding towns. 
Secretary Charles W. Folz and Division Man- 
ager W. Scott Deming, from the home office, 
together with the superintendency and agency 
force, which comprise the new district, met in 
the district office for the inaugural ceremonies. 
Former Superintendent J. B. Sadler of Wash- 
ington is the manager of thé new district. -His 
lieutenants of the staffs will be M. B. Mason, 
Sullivan; B. H. Leeds, Vincennes, and L. V. Col- 
vin, Washington, 
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KEEP DOWN ARREARS 





A Task That is Worth While in the 
Summer Time 





SIX MONTHS’ RECORD BROKEN 


Hints on How to Organize Your Day—A Straight 
Talk 

An old agent, who is now far above the 
agency rank—but that does not mean that he 
is no longer an agent—said not long ago: 

“There are many things, of course, that 
make for the success or failure of an indus- 
trial agent. His character must be such that 
he can endure and persevere no matter what 
trials may arise. However, there is one prin- 
ciple which I have always followed. I in- 
struct my agents and co-workers to do the 
same. The results have been remarkable. 

“At the end of every quarter or six months 
I make it an invariable practice to go after 
arrears. Truly it may take a whole after- 
noon—or a day, even—to check up every policy- 
holder and make an analysis of the true state 
of my agency. Taking a large sheet of paper 
I make double-column rules. Then I tabulate 
each of my policies, marking off those which 
are in arrears one week, two weeks, three 
weeks, etc. When this is completed I have a 
picture of the exact condition of my debit. 
From this I begin a campaign to wipe out all 
arrears. It is not a question of reducing 
them; it is one of absolutely cleaning them 
out. Such a campaign means a fight, and a 
real one, but I am the instigator and [I am 
willing to fight to a finish. Of course, I 
tackle the worst ones first. These bad cases 
require a lot of time and energy, but I do not 
spare any of them. Fach case must be han- 
dled individually and I take every one of them 
Those that are only « week old are dangerous 
at best, so I do not spare them either. [n 
getting after the bad cases I use the lapse 
schedule and generally succeed in clearing up 
most of them. First I make a special appeal 
to the policyholder by a heart-to-heart dis- 
cussion of arrears. If this is not effective then 
I use the lapse warning. JT always found this 
method more effective than resorting to the 
notice first. 

“When calling upon the policyholder, I make 
it known in a tactful way that I am there to 
discuss arrears and then I bring home to him 
how serious his exact position is. I am firm, 
but discreet and tactful. I let the policyholder 
know that I mean business and he generally 
responds. It means night work oftentimes, 
for it is only then that the family provider is 
at home. It frequently happens that he does 
not even know that his premiums are in ar- 
rears and a short talk with him results in 
prompt payment. Of course, this applies 
chiefly to the bad ones. The point is not to 
assume that the breadwinner does not know 
his arrears exist but rather the opposite. Dis- 
cuss the subject as if he did know of them. 

“With the arrears of only one or two weeks 
the problem is quite simple. A reminder is 
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frequently all that is needed. Rarely there is 
no good reason or excuse for the policyholder 
to be in arrears, and a word to clear them, 
as a rule, has the desired effect.” 

The old-time agent is to-day superintendent 
in a big district. By looking closely after 
the condition of his debit he soon qualified as 
an assistant, and not long afterwards as a su- 
perintendent. Promotions came fast for him, 
for he was always on the watch. Being so 
with his own debit, he is profitably helping 
other agents. He watches their work and 
helps them when in trouble. His advice to 
every agent is brief and to the point, and that 
is merely “Try it.” 


TAKING THINGS EASY 


There are a whole lot of things which can 
be taken easily. But the trouble is that 
most of us do not care for that kind. Small- 
pox and the mumps can be taken quickly 
and with the greatest of ease. So can certain 
other things, like gas bills and lead quar- 
ters. , 

There is a general law about taking 
things. The things which come easiest are 
the least desirable. And to get the other 
sort the ordinary chap has to hump himself, 
and hump himself like the very old Harry. 

When a man “takes things easy” he is 
fairly sure to take what he doesn’t expect 
and what he doesn’t want. He may not 
know what he will take. Just at present he 
may think that he is merely taking his own 
time. But what he is really taking is much 
less than even that plentiful commodity—it 
is a minus quantity, where the minus sign 
points to something the fellow’ never 
dreamed that he would land—like cracked 
shoes, fringed shirt cuffs, a ten-cent Bowery 
lodging, or any little luxury of that order. 

There is no use in trying to deceive our 
selves. From go-cart to the obituary write 
up most of us have to lead strenuous lives. 
If we take things easy we steal from our- 
selves and from our families. The only fel 
low who can afford to take things easy lives 
in the ranks of that strange species, the mil- 
lionaire. From personal knowledge most 
of us are altogether ignorant whether this 
species of humans do take things easy. To 
judge from what we read in the daily 
newspapers it seems as if even this species are 
always humping themselves after something, 
and humping pretty lively. 

The funny thing about this matter of 
taking things easy is that even professional 
hoboes, who are supposed to take things 
with fair ease, have to hump themselves 
good and plenty for what they take. Then 
they don’t get much. 

This is the season of the year when we 
sometimes excuse ourselves for our indo- 
lence because of the slumberous hot days. 
Yet exertion on the hottest days is not only 
desirable, but it leads to robust health. Ask 
any farmer. 

There is no season of the year when it 1s 
healthy to take things easy. If you did it 
out of doors in winter you might freeze 
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your toes. And in summer perspiration will 
drain off all sorts of incipient diseases. 

The solicitor is a fortunate as well as a 
very unfortunate sort of cuss. He is for- 
tunate because he has no boss to drive him 
to this or that. And he is unfortunate be- 
cause he has no boss. [For to boss yourself 
is one of the most difficult of tasks. But 
to be successful in soliciting, at times 
you've got to be real nasty with yourself. 
It is as if you must thrash yourself almost 
daily with a cat-o’-nine-tails. It is as if 
when you found yourself taking things easy 
you had to grab yourself by the collar and 
use your own boot-toe on a place which, 
since the world began, has been hallowed 
as the target of the easy getter. 

“Get up, Jane!” called an energetic house- 
wife to her indolent daughter. “To-day’s 
Monday, to-morrow’s Tuesday, next day’s 
Wednesday—half the week gone and no 
work done yet! Get right up! 

That was a wise admonition; most of us 
would profit our pockets by treasuring it. 
The old lady was a little previous, but she 
knew Jane. With many Janes and with 
ourselves we have to be rather previous. 
On our Wednesdays it is rather unsatisfac- 
tory for us to look back and see half the 
week gone and nothing done. We would 
have been far wiser if we had looked ahead 
and warned ourselves. Don’t take things 
easy. The goblins of every woe will “git 
you” if you do, and the sign of the easiest 
place is a skull and crossbones over the hos- 
telry of the sod. 


THE NEXT DOOR 

“Distant Fields are Painted Green” is the 
motto of the shiftless. The difficulties at 
hand are always those which discourage the 
timorous and the vacillating. It is easy to 
believe that somewhere else than adjacent 
to us are our best chances. This is the lie 
of lies. 

After leaving one door the very next door 
should be our goal. While you are walking 
a block you might be securing an applica- 
tion. 

The big industrial companies owe’ their 
success to adhering to the maxim of work- 
ing the next door. Never have the big 
companies attempted to develop one field 
before they developed the field nearest at 
hand. What is true of companies is true of 
individual solicitors. The greatest success 
has always come to solicitors who concen 
trated their efforts. 

You might be amazed if a count was 
made of the number of persons who need 
insurance and are not insured in the con- 
fines of a single city block. This is the day 
of concentration in population. To canvass 
thoroughly a single city block is a big un- 
dertaking. 

Don’t wear out more shoe leather than is 
necessary. Don’t waste time in running 
way over here and there when the next door 
has never been entered. 


AN AGENT’S SECRET 


How Red O’Burke Made Profit from a 
Poor District 





HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 





An Act Here and There Which is Paid For— 
Red’s History 


Red O’Burke’s name has never appeared 
very often in print, but, nevertheless, is known 
far and wide in the territory where he op- 
erates. Red is an agent for a certain indus- 
trial life insurance company in a small town 
of the South that depends entirely on the oil 
industry. 

Red came from a good old stock of people 
way down in the “Cracker” section of Georgia. 
His father was a minister of the gospel, being 
of Methodist faith and was a Circuit Rider, 
so you see that Red did not come into this 
world with a silver spoon in his mouth, but 
had to struggle from infancy to manhood. 

Some years ago Red O’Burke entered the 
profession of life insurance and was placed 
upon a debit. This debit was in the poorest 
section of the city he worked in, and a num- 
ber of agents had been tried out upon same, 
but all failed to handle it. Being a green 
country boy, he went into his work with a will 
and determination to make a success. He had 
many obstacles to overcome, but, finally, with 
a grim determination, he brought results from 
this debit. Some men had been out and 
claimed that there was no money to be had. 
Others claimed that the people were in too 
poor circumstances to carry insurance. Others 
said that increase could not be made in that 
section of the city, but still you see what this 
man did by his determination. 


Rep Mape Goop 

When Red took his debit some of the peo- 
ple were actually too poor to buy clothes to 
put upon their backs. He talked to the men 
and the women and told them that there was 
always a way to “get along.” He helped 
numbers of men who lived in that section of 
the town to secure jobs. He encouraged the 
children and the women to plant little gardens 
in the back lots. He had them clean up the 
tin cans and the old bottles and the trash; 
and, in the course of time, the Community 
Workers found out the good that this man 
was doing and finally placed a Recreation 
Park in this section of the town for the chil- 
dren. In the course of a few years after Red 
had been on the debit any man would be sur- 
prised to note the improvement. Where chil- 
dren had been going in rags before, you would 
find them neat and tidy and going to school. 
He told the people that they could at least be 
clean, whether they were in rags or not. 

Secret oF His LaAsBor 
A number of times on this debit he was 


called in case of distress and he lent a help- 
ing hand many and many a time where sick- 
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ness had come into the homes of his people. 
Mind you, it was only in the course of time 
until Red had the majority of these people 
insured, and it was simply due to kindness and 
the way he tried to lcok after the interest and 
welfare of everyone with whom he came in 
contact. 

As an instance of how Red won the hearts 
of these people—one day he made a short cut 
up through a back alley and, on going through 
it, he found that there was a sick woman who 
had no money or friends. He stopped his 
work and went down to the corner drug store 
and brought a doctor to see her, paying the 
money for the doctor’s visit out of his own 
pocket. 

Now you can see exactly why the people 
on this debit thought so much of him. You 
can see why he made such a remarkable 
success of the industrial insurance business. 
You can see where he worked a great 
revolution, making changes that these peo- 
ple never thought or dreamed of. You can 
see where he had pushed the business of his 
company and not only made a success from 
his debit. 


QUALITIES OF SUCCESS 

These are qualities that go to make up the 
man on the debit, and every industrial in- 
surance agent should strive to possess them: 
The first is kindness; the second is prompt- 
ness, and the third is determination. If a 
person possesses these three traits he can 
make a success not only of industrial insur- 
ance, but any other business in the world. The 
time has come when all superintendents who 
employ men look for these traits in every new 
man that enters the service. 

Red O’Burke is typical of the man on the 
debit who has made a success of this business. 
He is typical of the man who can succeed if 
the superintendent would just look for that 
type. The men of the type of Red O’Burke 
are few and far between, and it is only once 
in a while in this vast world of business that 
you come upon a man with these qualifica- 
tions. They are here if the superintendent 
simply knows where to find them, and if he 
will be very careful with all of his new ma- 
terial he can build a staff that will lead him 
and his company to a splendid success in his 
territory. 


LEADERS OF SOUTHERN COMPANY 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
paid claims thus far this year aggregating $625,- 
127. The agency staff has been remarkably ac- 
tive during the current year and big increases 
have been made. During the summer months 
numerous outings have been held by the various 
agencies which are making good records as an 
appreciation of the outings given them. The ten 
industrial leaders for the first six months are 
as follows: M. C. Dickson, Anderson, 8. C.; 
Cc. A. Hammond, Pheenix-Girard, Ala.; W. T. 
Mathis, Birmingham, Ala.; H. C. Carter, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; M. 8S. Turner, Griffin, Ga.; G. W. 
Campbell, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. H. Burnett, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. G. Atkins, Charlottesville, Va.; 
A. E. Cheek, Anderson, S. C.; E. W. Pate, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Agents Can Do Much to Prevent Its 
Spread 


WHAT COMPANIES HAVE DONE 





Instructions to Policyholders and Agents—Nature 
of the Disease 

The epidemic of infantile paralysis in New 

York and other large eities has caused the mu- 

nicipalities to take rigid action check- 

ing the spread of the plague. Strict quarantine 


toward 


regulations are now in effect in many cities and 
towns. As soon as the disease was known to be 
in existence in New York, the Board of Health 
of that city issued a leaflet on the nature of the 
disease and the necessary precautions to take 
its further The 
industrial companies 


in order to prevent 
the 
were given copies of this pamphlet for distri- 
bution among the policyholders on their debits. 
In addition to the pamphlets of the Board of 
Health the Metropolitan Life issued a special 
number of its policyholders’ paper called The 
which was contained the fol- 
digest of the plague’s symp- 
toms and how to prevent the disease: 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
EPIDEMIC! 
Don’t Let Your 
IGNORANCE OF to Protect THEM 
A MESSAGE TO PARENTS OF ALL NEW 
YORK CHILDREN FROM THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH 


spread. 


agents of insurance 


Metropolitan, in 
lowing valuable 


IS 


CHILDREN Dik THROUGH 


How 


Infantile paralysis is now epidemic in New 
York city. It is one of the most contagious dis- 
eases known. 

The disease first appeared in Brooklyn early 
in June and within a month over 400 cases have 
occurred. One out of every five of the little 
sufferers die. Those who recover are usually 
paralyzed for life. Parents of New York city 
ean protect their own children and other chil- 
dren, 

While the epidemic lasts, keep your children 
away from other children as much as possible. 
Don't let them attend parties and festivals. 
Don’t take them to crowded movie shows, where 
they may sit next to some one who carries the 
germs of the disease in his nose. 

Keep your children clean, Bathe them fre- 
quently. See that they keep their hands par- 
ticularly clean. Be sure that each child has its 
own clean handkerchief, 

Lists of addresses where the disease is re- 
ported are being published in the newspapers 
daily. Keep your children away from such in- 
fected spots. 

Keep your house unusually clean. Don’t al- 
low a fly in it. Keep your garbage bucket clean 
and tightly covered. 

Have a general house-cleaning. Throw away 
all useless knick-knacks and _ rubbish. Use 
soap and water generously, and let nature kill 
the germs with sunshine and fresh air. 

Infantile paralysis is caused by a very tiny 
germ. These enter the body usually through 
the nose or mouth. The germ is frequently 
found in the nose and throat of persons who do 
not have the disease, but who have been in con- 
tact with those ill of the disease. It is not diffi- 
cult to recognize typical cases of the disease. 
Here is a common picture: A child, previously 
perfectly well, complains of a little stomach 
trouble or diarrhea. It is feverish, restless and 
irritable. In the morning the mother finds that 
the child cannot stand or perhaps that it cannot 
move its arms. 

Some of the poor victims die within a day or 
two from paralysis of respiration. The others 
go on, the paralysis at first spreading to other 
muscles, then remaining stationary for a time, 


‘know far better. 
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and, finally, after monchs of a slow convales- 
cence the disease passes, leaving the child more 
or less crippled for life. There are a great many 
cases, however, which do not run this typical 
course. In fact, a large proportion of cases do 
not show any recognizable paralysis. 

During the existence of this epidemic parents 
should be on the lookout for all cases of illness 
in their children. No matter how mild, it is 
advisable to seek a doctor’s advice. Don’t be 
misled by patent medicine advertisements. The 
city is already being flooded by announcements 
of quacks who want. to sell their stuff. None of 
their medicines are any good—See a doctor! 

All cases should be immediately reported to 
the Department of Health. 

In addition to these practices the Metropoli- 
tan Life has instructed its agents to take every 
precaution in their daily work in order to keep 
from carrying the disease into their own homes 
and, at the time, preventing them 


same from 


carrying it among their other’ policyholders. 
The agents have also been instructed to fol- 
low the lists of names and addresses of new 


cases as published in the daily papers and to 
keep away from those houses. The agents are 
also instructed to studv the nature of the sur- 
roundings in which the new cases are reported. 
They are to report whether there is any dirt, 
garbage, refuse, domestic animals, etc., as well 
as other general conditions. 

This is a course which should be taken by all 
industrial as it will do much good in 
the campaign to stamp out the plague. The 
Metropolitan agents have been instructed to use 
their judgment and tact in telling the people 
along their debit to keep their homes clean and 
make other suggestions that will prove helpful 
in this great fight against the plague which has 
caused so much unhappiness in the centers in 
which it has played havoc. 

The reports on the lisease show that there 
have something more than 4500 cases in 
New York city, and the total number of deaths 
reported thus far is more than a thousand. 


agents, 


been 


FISHING AND CANVASSING 


T met him up in Sullivan County on a 
trout He was a goat of a little old 
man, nimbly skipping here and there over 
He had nothing in his basket, 
and he confessed that he had covered a full 
three miles) of river. He hardly 
fisherman’s greetings with 
skipped, attempting every 
ripple with his fly. 


stream. 
the rocks. 


rough 
waited to pass 
me. Away he 
I met him again on the road at sundown. 
He plodded along with a heavy creel. 
“Fine catch!” T exclaimed. 
Fair,” he modestly replied. 
what fly did they take?” I asked. 
twinkle came into the old fel- 


“For you, 
A merry 
low’s eyes. 
“The fly. of 
“That's the 
I did not 
fied in 


he — said. 
only fly I ever find successful.” 
know it then, but later I identi- 
goat of a fisherman a general 
has from the ranks to a 
desk where millions of dollars in applica- 


perseverance,” 


my 
agent who risen 
tions slide over yearly. Although many say 
“luck” the old 
The soliciting fly which 
he has used with so much success all these 


concerning gentleman, | 


years is the fly of perseverance. 

Tt’s an old “song and dance,” a sermon on 
perseverance. But for myself I find that 
daily I need a spoonful of the tonic of a 
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To rise 
table and start in 


hunch in that necessity. 
breakfast 


from the 
again on 
a new day of persevering effort must be 
hard for all It is for me. To keep 
digging along week after week and month 
after month requires something to hitch 
our hopes onto. And the certainty that 
perseverance in soliciting will bring big re 
sults is the something—this tonic. 

If a man has doubts that in his individual 
case perseverance will fail to bring big re- 
wards, let him read biography and history, 
There has never been any big result at- 
tained that perseverance has not been the 
potent factor. 

“T’ll fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer!” 


over 


men, 


“Learn to labor and to wait.” 

“Stick to your aim.” 

“Let perseverance conquer fate.” 

few words from the great 

As to the lessons, they are 
in number like the sands of the shore or the 
drops of water of the seas. 

Can you or I suppose that a law so uni- 
versally true does not apply to our own 
efforts? It is not conceivable. In our case 
“keeping everlastingly at it” will bring big 
rewards. If your debit is small, dig in to- 
morrow morning with a new determination 
that in your individual case you will prove 


These are a 


masters of life. 


the truth of the ancient law that “Perse- 
verance conquers fate.” 
THE BULL’S-EYE 
A blind man is a poor marksman. If you 


wish to hit it, you have got to see the bull’s- 
eye. There is little use in plugging at the 
extensive landscape. If you don’t know 
even in what direction you are to shoot, you 
can never make a “ringer.” 

Perhaps the majority who carry a rate- 
book are aiming at a bull’s-eye which they 
have never taken the trouble to segregate 
from the surrounding landscape. They 
fancy that they have what is known as an 
“aim in life.’ They have not. 
blind marksmen. 

Find for yourself a bull’s-eye. Separate 
it from the rather extensive landscape of 
the whole of the solar system. 
eye right on it. 


They are 


Keep your 
In following these direc 
tions you will have a chance to do what you 
may fancy that you are doing now. 

Say that you know yourself quite capable 
of adding in the next six months a certain 
per cent to your debit. 
this be your bull’s-eye. 


For six months let 

You have segre 
gated your bull’s-eye from a very extensive 
landscape of vague and illimitable hopes for 
future advancement. Right at the start this 
is a tremendous You 
have a bull’s-eye and you therefore stand a 
better chance of hitting it than if you had 
none, 

No successful sculptor or painter ever 
begins on a bloék of marble or a square of 
canvas until he obtains a mental 
tion of his future work. The industrial so 
licitor is a creative worker. He should have 
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clearly in mind what he is attempting. By 
haphazard effort it is possible to effect re- 
sults. But a definite goal will add stupen- 
dously to the chances for the greatest suc- 
cess. 

In any line of endeavor what we all need 
is a bull’s-eye. Zecause of the wide lati- 
tude allowed him in his efforts the indus- 
trial solicitor needs a bull’s-eye far more 
than other workers. 

Get down to hardpan. Decide for your- 
self what increase in your debit is fair and 
reasonable and for a definite period. Then use 
every particle of energy you possess in at- 
taining this mark. 

And having once hit his bull’s-eye, the 
solicitor should not be content. Trained at 
one hundred yards, the rifleman qualifies at 
the one hundred and fifty. The. solieitor 
should again brace himself for further ef- 
fort. Again he should decide what increase 
is possible in his debit. Once more he 
should strenuously set himself to the task 
of making a new record. 


HIGH COLLECTIONS REPORTED 


Agent Louis Ballock, of the South Bend dis- 
trict of the Conservative Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, continues to be the field leader 
for that company. For the account date of 
June 20 his debit was $156.18: collection per cent 
for the year 101, arrears per cent, 1. In addition 
to the above he is leading the field in the ordi- 
nary department by a large majority and stands 
No. 2 in monthly increase for the year. Mr. 
Ballock is one of the two oldest agents in the 
service of the company. Agent George Houtz, 
of the Elwood district of the Conservative Life 
Insurance Company of America, who is one of 
the two oldest agents in the employ of the com- 
pany, stands third for the year in joint in- 
crease and is making the greatest record this 
year that he has made since he has been with 
the company, covering & period of several years. 
The company reports a collection per cent for 
the first six months in their monthly department 
of ninety-six, with gross arrears of fourteen 
per cent for the entire conipany. Vice-Presi- 
dent Burkart says that by the end of the year 
they will have the coilection per cent up to 
ninety-eight and the arrears per cent down to 
ten. 


BOOKS 

The Prudential Insurance Company of Newark 
has instituted replevin suits in the New Jersey 
courts to recover the rate books held by strik- 
ing agents. It is contended by P. J. Lang, presi- 
dent of the Jersey City Local of the Agents 
Union, that if the agents gave up their books 
they would have nothing to show that they had 
turned in the money they collected. A hear- 
ing will be held on the cases before Judge John 
A. Blair in the Second District Civil Court to- 
day (Thursday, August 10). 


HOME LIFE PROMOTIONS 

D, M. Miller, who has been in the service of 
the Home Life of Philadelphia for a number of 
years, having held the position of agent, as- 
sistant superintendent and inspector, has been 
promoted to the position of industrial super- 
visor. The many friends made by Mr. Miller 
through his associations with them in the field 
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have already expressed their appreciation of 
the judgment displayed by the company in ele- 
vating him to this responsible position. The 
best wishes of the company are with Mr. 
Miller. Marty Gallagher, whose name has al- 
ways been prominent towards the success of 
the Scranton District, has been promoted to the 
position of field inspector, succeeding Mr. 
Miller. This likewise is a popular promotion 
and a continuation of the methods of the execu- 
tive officers in rewarding meritorious work of 
the field men. 


PROMOTIONS ARE ANNOUNCED 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
made a number of changes. Agent A. S. Paine 
of Baton Rouge, La., has been promoted assist- 
ant superintendent to succeed Assistant L. A. 
McCracken of Shreveport, La., resigned. Agent 
J. Fisher, New Orleans, La., No. 2, has been 
promoted assistant superintendent to succeed 
Assistant R. J. Shepherd, resigned. Assist- 
ant 8S. B. Brown, Winston, N. C., has been pro- 
moted superintendent to succeed Superinten- 
dent J. E. Sills, resigned. Agent C. L. Davis, 
Winston, N. C., has been promoted assistant 
superintendent to take charge of the Brown 
assistancy. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES ON THE DEBIT 


There is a general impression that a large 
number of men turn to life insurance when out 
of employment, as a temporary means of occu- 
pation, until their own line of work should 
brighten up. This probably is the reason that 
so Many men take the wrong perspective of the 
business and leave the work without ever hav- 
ing acquired a reasonable understanding of 
methods, which followed with energy and tact- 
ful persistency, would return them a perma- 
nently higher salary than any other form of 
employment could offer them without their in- 
vesting personal capital. Too much emphasis 
can not be laid on the fact that the foundation 
of success lies not in the volume of new busi- 
ness that a man may secure when starting in 
the work, for many a man with only this one 
fixed idea has sailed out to sea and found that 
his ship—the debit—has begun to leak, and 
despite all his efforts to keep her afloat with 
still more new business, found that he had 
lost control and finally it went down and out in 
the vortex of lapses and arrears. 

What, then, should the new agent first learn 
to do? Calls should be made with clock-like pre- 
cision; he should be courteous and kind, but 
firm in safeguarding the policyholders’ inter- 
ests by teaching eacn individual to live up to 
the company’s contract. 

With a careful study of the sea of human na- 
ture, he will acquire a comprehensive knowledge 
of its varying currents, and will know when 
and how to ask for advance payments, until 
they grow to such an actual volume that, with 
judgment, he may use them as a vital force to 
bring those policyholders into line who have 
taken the wrong view that safety exists in be- 
ing behind. 

It follows, as g necessary corollary, that the 
agent who puts and keeps a debit in first-class 
condition must be an excellent business man, 
and that such a one has learned the secret of 
success; for a clean debit means low lapses, 
and can always be depended upon to yield its 
quota in industrial and ordinary. 

Finally, experience forces a man to realize that 
there is no quack remedy which will suddenly 
put and keep the debit in a state of perfection; 
rather, cold facts prove to him that it is a 
continual round of steady, constant duty. It 
may happen that the company some day will 
request, along with the yearly allotment in in- 
dustrial and ordinary, a minimum per cent of 
arrears. This would help and not injure any 
man; for I steadfastly believe that the business 
is stabilized and made permanent when the ar- 
rears are cut down to the lowest possible 
margin.—H. Slingo, Assistant Superintendent, 
Toledo, Ohio, in the Prudential Weekly Record, 


INCREASES ITS BENEFITS 


John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston 
Takes Important Action 





EQUALIZATION POLICY FOLLOWED 


Many Industrial Policies Affected by Change— 
Details of the Announcement 


The John Hancock Mutual has announced 
that, as of June 30, all industrial policies issued 
prior to 1908 will hereafter be entitled to in- 
creased benefits, having as the minimum the 
benefits of the scale of January 1, 1908. 

In 1913 the company announced its intention 
to equalize all the varying scales of benefit 
which had been used since 1879, with the object 
of ultimately guaranteeing the same amount as 
a contract right to all policyholders in that 
branch on the basis of the 1912 scale. This an- 
nouncement advantageously affected the great 
bulk of industrial policyholders, for the scale 
of benefits adopted in 1912 and in use on poli- 
cies since that time was generally higher than 
benefit scales previously in use. 

Since this announcement the company has 
paid on all death claims a mortuary addition 
of sufficient sum to effect the equalization tem- 
porarily. 

By this latest step all policies issued prior to 
1908 will be hereafter, as a matter of right, en- 
titled to increased benefits, having as the mini- 
mum the benefits of the scale of January 1, 
1908. This constitutes an important step to- 
ward the full equalization programme. So far 
as contract rights are concerned, then, the 
company has now only two great divisions of 
industrial policy benefit—the scale of 1908, 
which affects all policies in force, issued from 
1879 to 1911, inclusive, which are all based up- 
on the Standard Industrial Table of Mortality, 
with interest at three and one-half per cent, 
and having full surrender value privileges ac- 
cording to law, and the scale of January 1, 1912. 
Pending the arrangements necessary for the full 
and complete plan of equalization it is the in- 
tention of the company to allow mortuary addi- 
tions of all claims on policies, the benefit on 
which is less than it would be on similar poli- 
cies on the 1912 scale. 


HOBBIES 

No man can work himself as he ought to 
work himself if he does not provide for his 
own relaxation. Even Colonel Roosevelt 
goes hunting and chops his own wood. 

A man without a hobby is a forlorn speci- 
men of manhood. And a man who has a 
real hobby is a fellow who can be counted 
upon to have plenty of reserve power that 
will never “go stale.” 

This little talk is intended for industrial 
solicitors who have no real hobby. Those 
who have a hobby have it, and they know 
that they have it. You can no more sepa- 
rate a man from a real hobby than without 
an accident or surgical operation could you 
separate him from his skin. A man’s real 
hobby is as much a part of him as _ his 
hair or his ears. And this is how you who 
read this will know if you have a real 
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hobby. If you have not, you are an incom 
plete fellow and have not lived up to your 
opportunities for enjoyment in this splen 
did old world, 

‘If a man has no hobby, and knows that 
he has not, how should he go to work to 
get one? He should deliberately set about 
studying the subject of hobbies. At once 
he will be surprised at the infinite assort- 
ment from which to make his own selec- 
tion. Nearly everything which is done se- 
riously and for wages is also done as a 
hobby and with no thought of pay. Per- 
haps grave-digging and undertaking have 
never been pursued as hobbies. But for 
all we know they may have been. 

An old lady who lived in a country village 
once remarked: . 

“Miss a funeral? For forty years I have 
never, and | never expect to, not even my 
own, Don't have to be acquainted with the 
corpse. Th’ flowers, an’ th’ music, an’ th’ 
procession, an’ all! Why, a funeral sets me 
up fine. One funeral ‘Il carry me in good 
spirits right ‘long ter th’ next!” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes took up fiddle 
playing late in life. He had ridden and 
enjoyed many hobbies, but we have his 
word for it that fiddling was one of the best 
he had tried out. Like all great men, he 
put his heart and soul into his hobbies. 

At the yearly reception of the “Arts and 
Crafts” Association you will meet a lot of 
hobby riders. One, a physician, is noted 
for the beautiful metal work he conjures, 
and another steals away from plugging 
gold into teeth—he is a dentist—and loafs 
his soul with wood carving. 

3ut. the solicitor who has no hobby 
would do well if he takes up fishing, bicy- 
cling, tramping, golfing, hunting, botany, 
tennis, or any sport which will take him out 
of doors. One day each week of golf will 
add many years to the life of any ordinary 
human, Ask any doctor. And a day a 
week taken regularly from April until No- 
vember at fishing will put almost any man 
in the class of rollicking healthfulness. So 
it is with hunting, tramping and bicycling. 

Then there are those who sanctify a por- 
tion of their time in raising flowers. That 
is a beautiful hobby. With a few old win- 
dow sashes and a trowel any many who owns 
or rents a bit of suburban soil can get pretty 
close to the heaven of plant life. 

If a solicitor feels that life is a burden 
and that his daily morning skies are 
gloomy, it is because he has no hobby. Let 
him take up something, it doesn’t matter 
very much what—but something that will 
thoroughly interest him—and when toil has 
worn him down let him turn his thoughts 
to his hobby. The hobby will change the 
tired-out man almost as if he had discov- 
ered and drank of the fountain of immortal 
youth, which Ponce de Leon once made his 
own particular hobby. 

Get this under your skin, you insurance 
man without a hobby. You should be ashamed 
of yourself. You are only one-half a man. 
Get busy and dig up a hobby. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Loyalty Brings its True Reward to 
Many Men in the Field 


RESULTS OF A HALF YEAR 


Progress Made in ‘All Branches—Individual Agents 
Show Good Reeords 

Efforts to organize a number of the industrial 
agents of the Prudential resulted in a local 
strike in the city of New York and Brooklyn 
during the past month. ‘The company took 
steps immediately to conse1ve the interests of 
the policyholders and a number of agents were 
promptly dismissed. The strike had no effect 
on the general standing of the agents and the 
company is continuing its prompt and efficient 
service to policyholder.. 

The first six months of the present year proved 
to be a period of unprecedented prosperity in 
the insurance business. The industrial agents 
had their share in this great boom, many 
agents making records tar above anything ever 
before known. The assistancy leaders in ordi- 
nary for 1916 in Division B are: I. Semmell, 
Brooklyn No. 6; A. G. Hawk, Brooklyn No. 12; 
I. Sciacchitano, Brooklyn No. 11; R. Mehlman, 
Brooklyn No. 12; J. M. Loub, Brooklyn No. 12; 
W. Reger, Jamaica, and H. M. Hurwitz, Brook- 
lyn No. 8 The leading agents in Division K 
had an industrial net iucrease for the first six 
months as follows: 

E. S. Cox, Harrisburg; C. W. Nelson, Balti- 
more No. 2; J. E. Hantzmen, Washington; C. J. 
Harris, Dover; F. W. Barnes, Wilmington; H. 
Dorsch, Baltimore No. 1; S. W. Albert, Easton; 
J. H. Huppert, Pottsville; T. A. O’Keefe, Balti- 
more No. 4; A. McKee, Reading; J. M. Rang, 
York; A. F. Mattern, Lancaster; W. F. Deibert, 
Allentown No. 1; E. A. Scheirer, Allentown 
No. 2. 

PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 

John K. Shaner, who was appointed an agent 
at Hoopestown, Ill., in the Terre Haute, Ind., 
district in March, 1915, and six months later was 
transferred to Sedalia, Mo., has been promoted 
to an assistancy superintendent at Bonne Terre, 
Mo., in the St. Louis district, because of his ef- 
ficient and good record during the current year. 
Likewise in recognition of faithful and efficient 
services as an agent at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
Henry B. Lamberson was advanced to an as- 
Sistancy superintendent in that district. 

Other agents who, because of their meri- 
torious work, have been promoted are as fol- 
lows: M. Stern, New York No. 5; A. J. Alls- 
house, Adrain, Mich., Wilbur Hummon and 
Rodell Wise of Seatt'e, Wash., transferred to 
the Tacoma district with the title of assistant 
superintendent. Albert Minichella, Newark 
No. 1; Edward H. Cook, Newark No. 2; W. 
Olszewski and I. Kirkman, Harrison, N. J.; 
W. L. Morse, Bridgeton; Dennis A. Quinn, for- 
merly at Newark No. 1, transferred to an as- 
sistancy in Newark No. 2. Assistant A. D. El- 
well, formerly in Bridgeton district, has been 
transferred to Camden, N. J. F. J. Flaherty, 
Peterborough, Ontario; R. A, J. Robert, Mon- 
treal, No. 1. J. H. Callahan, who has been or- 
dinary instructor in Division B, has been made 
superintendent of the Winnipeg District. Mr. 
Callahan has been with the Prudential for 
twenty-two years, serving as agent, assistant, 
special assistant and ordinary instructor. 


Clella R. Medsker, who has been assistant su- 
perintendent at Bloomington, Ind., has been pro 
moted to the superintendency of the Lexington, 
Superintendent 
Medsker joined the company in March, 1908, and 


Ky., district as of July 17. 


in a little more than a year was advanced to 
an assistancy. He has made a good record in 
ordinary and industria! and is well deserving 
of this recognition of his services. 

The record of the company during the first six 
months has been remarkaktle, large gains be- 
ing made in both the industrial and ordinary 
branches. 

AGENCY BRIEFS 

Dubois is the first district in Division “E”’ to 
have secured the full yearly industrial allot- 
ment, as set by the company. 

The following members of Division ‘“E” 
agency force have recently won well-merited 
promotion: Thomas G. Roberts, McKeesport, 
Pa.; Samuel C. McCaw, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Peter 
J. Rattigan, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

The following assistants and agents are the 
leaders in ordinary for the first six months of 
1916 in the territory eovered by Division P: 
Assistants, C. Wilson, Davenport; F. L. Shaver, 
St. Paul. Agents, H. Solender, Minneapolis; 
J. W. Sylvester, Davenport. Agent S. Whitken 
of the Elizabeth district has demonstrated that 
it is possible for an agent to make increase 
practically every week. Mr. Whitken has the 
proud distinction of having drawn special sal- 
ary for forty-three consecutive weeks. 

Agent M. Vrabel of Bayonne was appointed 
for the week of December 20, 1915. For the 
week prior to his appointment the debit car- 
ried arrears of thirty-two per cent and ad- 
vance payments of 838 per cent. Mr. Vrabel has 
reduced the first mentioned item to three per- 
cent and has raised the advance payments to 
144 per cent. 

Assistant Superintendent J. S. Landes of the 
New York ‘No. 10 is making an exceptionally 
fine record along ordinary lines, and at the 
present time leads the assistancy staff of Divi- 
sion A in this important branch of the business. 

Assistant Superintendent L. Kramer of New 
York No. 8 is also in the limelight and stands 
cut conspicuously among the leading assistant 
superintendents of the company in ordinary net 
issue, 

Agent W. J. Judd of Philadelphia No. 13 is 
doing good work in ordinary as well as indus- 
trial and has increased the gross advance 
payments on his debit to’ 411 per cent. 

J. M. Ackley, an ageut in the Camden, N. J., 
district, recently compieted ten years of con- 
tinuous service with the Prudential. Mr. Ack- 
ley is one of the old standbys, and hearty con- 
gratulations are extended to him. 

The following-named of Division E have been 
admitted to classes of the Prudential Old Guard, 
as indicated: Wm. C. Beck, agent, Altoona, 
Class A; Harry 8S. Crane, agent, Tarentum, 
Class A; James H. Humphreys, assistant, Du- 
bois, Class A; Charles S. Hostler, agent, Ma- 
hanoy City, Class B; Wm. H. McCarran, as- 
sistant, Hazleton, Class C. It is sincerely 
hoped that these gentlemen will be associated 
with the company for many years to come, and 
that the sun of prosperity will shine radiantly 
upon them in their future work. 

The annual picnic of the Indianapolis No. 2 
district was held at Garfield Park on Saturday, 
July 15. The staff, with their families or 
friends, took part in the various athletic events, 
and the crowning feature of the day was a well- 
contested game of baseball between teams se- 
lected from among the men. The picnic dinner 
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was enjoyed by all and the prizes presented 
were greatly appreciated and admired. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the outing was 
the ‘‘best ever’ held by the district of which 
Superintendent Hughes is the big chief. 

On Saturday, July 22, the staff of the Cincin- 
nati No. 2 district, with their families, held a 
most enjoyable outing and picnic at Coney 
Island—the well-known pleasure resort on the 
Ohio river. Prizes for the various athletic and 
guessing contests were won by Agents Birn- 
bryer, Burke, Vearil, Callahan and Sams, and 
Mesdames Nelson and Sams, and in addition a 
souvenir was presented to each child and lady 
present belonging to the Prudential family. 
The weather was delightful and no accident or 
other unpleasant incident occurred to mar the 
pleasure of the day, all returned safely to their 
homes feeling greatly benefited by the all-too- 
brief hours spent under the blue canopy of 
heaven in recreation and rest. 

On Saturday, July 22, Superintendent J. E. 
Mahar of the Kingston, N. Y., district, gave a 
dinner to his staff in celebration of his twen- 
tieth anniversary with the company. He was 
presented with a diamond locket by Division 
Manager J. P. Mackin, who congratulated him 
upon his many years of successful and faithful 
service. At this gathering other Kingston men 
were honored by being presented with the in- 
signia of Old Guard membership. Agent C. W. 
Collough, having been in the company’s ser- 
vice as long as his superintendent, also received 
a diamond locket, while Ass‘stant H. Deane and 
Agent D. Weil received badges marking the 
completion of fifteen years and ten years, re- 
spectively, of continuous service. 

Agent E. C. Davis, Jr., of Johnstown, N. Y. 
(Schenectady district), is a firm believer in low 
arrears, he having steadily reduced them un- 
til now they amount to less than ten per cent 
of his debit. 


COLONIAL LIFE MEN ADVANCED 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City has made the 


following changes during the past month: 


W. McKeown, assistant manager, North Phila- 
delphia; F. Moser, assistant manager, Hoboken; 
C. B. Murphy, assistant manager, Connellsvile; 
H. E. Regensburg, assistant manager, Williams- 
burg; W. G. Mallock, assistant manager, Tren- 
ton; G. J. Wood, assistant manager, Newburgh; 
J. J. Moore, assistant manager, Asbury Park. 


The Colonial News has the following comment 
on the Newburgh district: If the advance pay- 
ments of Newburgh were as high as the office, 
and if the arrears were as low as the ceiling, 
Manager Ferguson would never have any worry 
about collections. Yet this staff is so loyal and 
devoted that the entire force sat for nearly four 
hours with the air sizzling with heat, and at 
the conclusion every man pronounced it the 
most enjoyable meeting he had ever attended. 

There is something about the Newburgh or- 
Zanization which makes it different. The men 
are conspicuously high class and of unusual sta- 
bility. For instance, Mr. Froemel is complet- 
ing his ninth year of service; Mr. Persico seven 
years, while Mr. Polhemus and others are ap- 
proaching membership in the Colonial Society. 

Among the newcomers is Assistant Manager 
Wood, who hereafter will be known as ‘Mayor 
Mitchel,” by reason of his marked resemblance 
to the distinguished Mayor of New York. A 
fine, healthy district spirit is manifest and a 
promising rivalry was started between Assist- 
ant Finger and ‘‘Mayor Mitchel’? Wood. Man- 
ager Ferguson confidently predicted (in which 
he was endorsed by his staff) that the record 
for 1916 would surpass all previous Newburgh 
productions, and he even dared to prophesy 
that the district would close inside the first 
ten, as it has done in recent years. 
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SIX MONTHS’ RECORD 


Sessions of the Metropolitan Agents 
Continue in Many Sections 





PROMINENT SPEAKERS ATTEND 





Company Praised for Its Good Work—Insurance 
Highly Lauded 


During June and July the regular triennial 
conventions of the Metropolitan Life were held 
in the cities of Boston, Providence, New Haven, 
Rochester, Suracuse and Albany. In addition to 
these meetings the annnal conventions of Cana- 
dian Agents were held in Toronto and Hamil- 
ton on July 29 and July 31, respectively. There 
are still a number of meetings due. Conven- 
tions will be held in the leading cities of the 
Middle West and some of the New England 
sections which have not yet been covered. By 
the time the meetings are concluded practically 
every one of the 13,500 fieldmen of the company 
will have participated in at least one of these 
gatherings. 

The conventions are presided over by Vice- 
President Haley Fiske, who delivers an address 
on the work of the agents during the past and 
comments on the company’s acts and plans for 
the future. This address is usually followed 
by laudatory addresses by men prominent in 
the locality of the city in which the conven- 
tion is held. The fourth vice-president, Lee K. 
Frankel, has participated in most of the meet- 
ings, telling agents about the welfare work of 
the company and of mary other interesting sub- 
jects. 

SIX MONTHS’ PAYMENTS 

The company paid during the first six months 
of 1916 $17,678,389 in death claims and $4,930,209 
in dividends. The tota! distributed thus far is 
$22,608,597. 

“HOW TO LIVE LONG” 

A new pamphlet bearing the above title has 
been issued by the company and is now being 
distributed among its superintendents. The 
booklet is a valuable one and is neatly gotten 
up. It surely will prove a winner with policy- 
holders. 

LOW LAPSE RECORD 

Commenting upon the lapse and revival record 
of the first half of this year, The Intelligencer 
has the following: 

Two pages in the present number of The In- 
telligencer are given to classifications on lapses 
and revivals, one page is devoted to lapse per 
one hundred dollars of cumulative debit in dis- 
tricts, cities, territories, States and provinces; 
while the other presents revivals under similar 
headings. 

Out of 465 districts there were 410 in which 
improvement was shown in lapse per $100 of 
debit, and 248 in which improvement was shown 
in revivals per one dollar of lapse, during the 
first half of 1916, as compared with the same 
period in 1915. This improvement was not pe- 
culiar to any particular districts, or class of 
districts, but was general throughout all the 
groupings of districts with which you have 
grown familiar through the classifications pub- 
lished in this paper from time to time. 

True enough it is that in districts where 
lapses were apparently excessive last year, the 
opportunity for betterment was greater than in 
others where the lapse rate was normal. Never- 
theless, even in some of the districts where the 
records were among the best in 1915, the im- 
provement has been so marked that it may be 
well characterized as wonderful. Nothing could 
be more evident or gratifying to the home office 
than that superintendents, deputies and agents 
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are imbued as never before with the spirit of 
determination to write such business only as is 
worth while, and to spare no effort to conserve 
it, once it materializes into policies issued. 

Look at these illustrations, culled from the 
records in general: Manhattan, N. Y., Superin- 
tendent Levy, for six months last year the lapse 
rate below the company’s average, and for six 
months this year an improvement of over fifty 
per cent. 

Jersey City Heights, Superintendent Warren, 
last year lower than the company’s average, 
this year with an improvement of over sixty 
per cent. 

Vancouver, B. C., in the Far West, Superin- 
tendent Fahay, an improvement over last year 
of over fifty-seven per cent. 

These illustrations could be extended to cover 
the entire 410 districts In which some improve- 
ment was shown, as a further indication of the 
spirit of the times. 

Taken in its entirety, what does this better- 
ment show? In its best aspect, translated into 
human lives, it means that the policies of more 
than 200,000 persons, amounting to more than 
$30,000,000 of insurance, which would otherwise 
have been sacrificed, were saved to them; that 
claims were paid that would not otherwise have 
been recognized. 


REVIVAL EXPERIENCE 


The company’s experience in revivals is 
scarcely less gratifying. Notwithstanding that 
there were not as many revivals effected during 
the first half of this year as for the same period 
last year, an improvement was made of over two 
and a half cents per one dollar of lapse—some- 
thing of which we are very proud indeed. 

In both particulars referred to every territory 
had its share. In’ lapse per one hundred dollars 
of debit the greatest improvement was shown in 
Great Northern, and in revivals per one dollar 
of lapse, New England had the most pronounced 
advance over its previous record. 

Everybody knows, of course, that these are 
times of unprecedented business prosperity; 
that in no field of endeavor is any extra’ effort 
required to do a little better now than for- 
merly. The thing to remember, however, is that 
the man who does not push his advantage now, 
probably never will. The man of the hour is the 
fellow who, while taking good care of himself, 
does not stop to think much of diversions or 
vacations, but keeps his mind strictly on his 


‘business, realizing the importance of living up 


to his opportunities while they exist. He is the 
fellow who is best paid for his present efforts, 
is able to add something to his savings which 
he is accumulating against the coming of the 
proverbial rainy day, and whose prospects for 
the future, when things may not be as bright 
as they are now, will be far better and brighter 
than if he had been content merely to float with 
the tide. These are the days in which many men 
are laying the foundation for future compe- 
tences; days in which, by their work and man- 
agement, field men are establishing their claim 
for future promotion, agents to deputyships, 
deputies to superintendencies and superinten- 
dents of moderate responsibilities to larger and 
more important fields. Where a question of ad- 
vancement or preferment is raised as to any in- 
dividual, there is no test that is more rigidly 
applied by the company in these days than as to 
the quality of the business procured and its sta- 
bility, once it has been put upon the books. All 
have an equal chance. As dear old Major Cor- 
win used to say, what man has done another 
man can do if he tries as hard. 


MY GUIDE 


To respect my country; my profession and my- 
self. To be honest and fair with my fellow men, 
as I expect them to be honest and square with 
me. To be a loyal citizen of the United States 
of America. To speak of it with praise and act 
always as a trustworthy custodian of its good 
name. To be a man whose name carries weight 
wherever it goes. 

To base my expectations of reward on a solid 
foundation of service rendered. To be willing 
to pay the price of success in honest effort. 
To look upon my work as an opportunity to be 
seized with joy and made the most of, and not 
as painful drudgery to be reluctantly endured. 
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To remember that success lies within myself 

my own brain, my ewn ambition, my own 
courage and determination. To expect diffi- 
culties and force my way through them. To 
turn hard experience into capital for future use. 

To believe in my proposition, heart and soul. 
To carry an air of optimism in the presence of 
those I meet. To dispel ill temper with cheer- 
fulness, kill doubts with a strong conviction, 
and reduce active friction with an agreeable 
personality. To make a study of my business. 
To know my profession in every detail. To mix 
brains with my efforts and use system and 
method in my work. To find time to do every 
needful thing by never letting time find me do- 
ing nothing. To hoard days as a miser hoards 
dollars. To make every hour bring me divi- 
dends, increased knowledge, or healthful recre- 
ation. 

To keep my future unmortgaged by debts. To 
save as well as earn. To cut out expensive 
amusements until I can afford them. To steer 
clear of dissipation and guard my health of body 
and peace of mind as a precious stock in trade. 

Finally, to take a good grip on the joys of 
life. To play the game like a man. To fight 
against nothing so hard as my own weaknesses, 
and endeavor to grow in strength, a gentleman, 
a Christian. 

So I may be courteous to men, faithful to 
friends, true to God, a fragrance in the path I 
tread.—Western Life Advocate. 


MAKES SEVERAL NEW APPOINT- 
MENTS 

The Western Life Indemnity of Chicago, which 

recently inaugurated an industrial department, 

made a number of appointments and changes 

during the past month. C. A. Russell, who 

has been instructing in and organizing indus- 
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trial agencies in Southern Indiana, has been 
called to the home office to supervise over sev- 
eral debits that have been established in Ham- 
mond, East Chicago, Indiana Harbor and Gary. 
J. W. Taylor has been appo'nted agent and as- 
sistant superintendent in the Vincennes, Ind., 
district, and Mrs. Bertha Klink has been made 
agent at Danville, Il]. Clarence W. La Roe has 
been added to the staff at Chrisney, Ind. In- 
dustrial Agency Organizer P. W. Meyers has 
been installed in a new office occupying the en- 
tire eighth floor of the Wendell Bank Building 
at the corner of Ogden, Madison and Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, LAZINESS 


There is something harsh in the statement, 
but it is as true as it is harsh. There is only 
one argument which counts with a lazy man. 
It is useless to appeal to pride; he has none. 
Ambition does not cut any figure; it is dead. 
Downright hunger, thirst, and nakedness are the 
only things that will stir him. In the district 
he is as deadly miasma, and poisons whomsoever 
becomes friendly with him. He will not admit 
his laziness, but will claim that he “tries hard, 
but it is a waste of time to canvass.” 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, LACK OF SYSTEM 

There are thousands of men who have failed 
in the life insurance business because they lost 
all interest in the individual case as soon as 
the application was written. Many of these men 
had wonderful capacity for writing new busi- 
ness. They never tired of canvassing, they 
fairly reveled in it, but they had no time nor 
inclination to deliver policies when issued. The 
writer could give the names of many such, and 
recalls many instances in days gone by in 
which, partly in earnest and partly in jest, he 
has persuaded agents and assistant superin- 
tendents to empty their pockets and desks in 
order that he might drive home the lesson that 
undelivered business was more costly than un- 
written business. The victim of this bad habit 
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is, as a general rule, a good-natured, enthu- 
siastic fellow. He means well. When account- 
day comes around, he usually says: ‘I have not 
yet delivered those policies, but they are all 
right, and I'll put the money in for them. I'l] 
collect a month when I call next week.’’ When 
he calls ‘‘next week,” he finds the people have 
changed their minds and all his work has gone 
for nothing. He makes no kick, but after a 
while he begins to wonder where his money goes 
to and how it is that he has so little for him 
self. That man must be changed in his habits. 


IN THE THIRD PLACE, TARDINESS 

There are some men who are congenitally be- 
hind time, they have no sense of obligation, and 
you can not get them to understand that a man 
who wastes another man’s time is a thief. Make 
an arrangement for a staff meeting at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and he feels no sense of 
shame when he meanders into the office at ten 
minutes past eight. When the meeting is over, 
ask for an explanation and he will blandly in- 
form you that he “did not suppose that the 
meeting would open before quarter past eight.” 
(Superintendents who make a practice of calling 
meetings for a time ahead of the real time they 
intend to open the meeting do themselves and 
others incalculable harm and lay the foundation 
of a tardy habit.) 


IN THE FOURTH PLACE, IGNORANCE 

General ignorance is not meant, but specific 
ignorance concerning life insurance, and par- 
ticularly ignorance of Prudential plans and 
methods. The writer has in his possession a 
two-page circular which at one time constituted 
the whole canvassing literature issued by this 
company. Its plans of insurance were so lim- 
ited that a man could not wander far away, but 
in these days of complete equipment for every- 
day contingency a man must study his com- 
pany’s plans and methods or fail to secure a 
fair return of new business. The agent who 
would make a substantial income should pre- 
pare himself for actual contact with the live 
prospect by private study of supposititious 
cases on every form of contract our company 
has for sale.—Benjamin F.. Bates, Superintendent, 
Brooklyn No 6, in the Frudential Weekly Record. 
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SELECTION OF AGENTS 





‘xperience of the Metropolitan Life 
with a Large Number of Men 





SOLICITORS COME FROM 


WHERE 


Bartenders and Ministers in List of Many 
Thousands—Results of Four Years 


A study of the results of industrial agents 
employed by the Metropolitan Life of New 
York was made by Frederick V. Taylor, fifth 
vice-president of the company. The investi- 
gation will no doubt prove of great help to 
the superintendents of the company in the se- 
lection of agents in the future. It will be of 
no less value to the superintendents of other 
companies engaged in industrial insurance. 

The published report bears the title “Finaled 
Accounts,’ as the investigation dealt largely 
with that subject, although its prime purpose 
was to show from whence the successful 
agents came. ‘The report is profusely illus- 
trated with charts, illustrating in graphic form 
the successes and failures of 23,599 agents ap- 
pointed by the company during the calendar 
years 1910, I911, 1912 and 1913. In the total 
number (23,599) were 5155 men who had had 
varying degrees of experience with the com- 
pany. This number is excluded from a large 
part of the investigation, which includes the 
men who have had no previous experience in 
insurance. 

Mr. Taylor prefaced his investigation with 

the following remarks: 
_ Since the commencement of industrial life 
insurance in England, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, the problem of retention of agents 
has been a chief feature of managerial study 
and experiment. In the United States no ap- 
Preciable progress was made in its solution un- 
til ten years ago. Since then advance has been 
made which seems to point to administrative 
methods by which waste from this source may 
be minimized. But in the last analysis the 
judgment and skill of the district superinten- 
dent in selecting and in training of agency can- 
didates is the controlling factor looking to full 
success, 

The object of this publication is to place be- 
fore superintendents broader data that will 
supplement, check or confirm their judgments, 
which until now have been based in compara- 
tively narrow fields of observation. That 
which is here presented is not intended to be 
the last word on this phase of the subject; on 
the contrary, only a beginning has been made. 
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A large mass of data has been compiled, but 
only that which now appears to be trustworthy 
is here set forth, * * * 


The report contained fourteen charts, which 
are of unusual interest in showing the per- 
sistency of various agents of the same group— 
including some 17,050 agents. In the begin- 
ning of the report is a chart illustrating the 
number of agents appointed each year and the 


number of finaled accounts) An improvement 


was found each year over the preceding year; 
the numerical saving was shown by the de- 
creasing number of appointments cach year, 
as well as by the decreasing number of finaled 
accounts by weeks. 

A most interesting chart is that showing the 
relative persistency experience of fifty-one oc- 
cupational groups segregated from 18,445 men 
appointed. The report says: 


In the practical work of selecting agency can- 
didates the previous occupation of the candi- 
dates is probably the most important as well as 
the most used concrete aid available to accurate 
selection. * * 

We are attracted at once to the two major 
groups—office clerks, of whem far more than of 
any other group were appcinted, and _ skilled 
mechanics, the next group in size. These two 
so gar overtop any other group as to make study 
of them of peculiar interest. Together they 
make up twenty-five per cent of all appoint- 
ments. An especially striking fact is that the 
clerk group, starting with a numerical advan- 
tage of 588 men over the skilled mechanic group, 
had at the end of the first year an advantage 
of only ninety-six men; and it is shown that, 
while the clerk group sustained a loss of 3.4 per 
cent above the average, the mechanic group ex- 
perienced a loss of 1.3 per cent below the 
average. 

The next largest group other than ex-agents 
is clerks in groceries and allied lines, followed 
by employees in clothing and shoe stores. The 
loss in both these classes is below the average. 
It is of especial interest to observe that the ex- 
perience with the clerks coming from _ these 
stores was equally as good as that with the pro- 
prietors of like stores; but in all these groups 
the loss was below the average. With the ex- 
ceptions of the groups of salesmen who did not 
specify their lines in the agency applications 
and of the group composed of book agents and 
canvassers, the experience was found to be uni- 
formly good in all groups in which former occu- 
pation included salesman experience. 


The investigation also showed that there 
was a lack of persistency among the agents 
whose previous occupations were as follows: 
Clerks (secretaries, bookkeepers, stenograph- 
ers, etc.), ministers, lawyers, physicians, nurses, 
druggists, photographers and _ undertakers. 
Contrasted with these was the favorable ex- 
perience with proprietors of hotels, billiard 
parlors, butcher shops, bakeries, tailoring 
shops, laundries, wood and coal business. Oc- 


cupations involving manual labor were gen- 
erally found to produce more persistent agents, 
contrary to assumption. There was very poor 
experience with public service employees, 
barbers, contractors and telegraphers and su- 
perintendents are advised to use caution in se- 
lecting agents from these occupations. 


INFLUENCE OF NATIVITY 

One of the most interesting of the charts 
shown in the report was the segregation of 
17,050 agency appointments into nativity and 
racial groups to show the percentage of finaled 
accounts of each group compared with the 
average. The comments on this analysis were 
as follows: 


In the racial analysis the strict rule of clas- 
sification has been departed from, in that Anglo- 
Saxons have been separated into ‘‘Americans and 
Canadians” and ‘“‘British.”’ This division was 
made because a very large proportion of both 
American and Canadian native-born are not of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

While each group in the racial analysis con- 
tains numbers sufficient to give reliable ex- 
perience, such is not the case in the nativity 
exhibit. Here many of the groups are numeri- 
cally so small as to render the information 
valueless if not misleading. The third largest 
racial group is that of Hebrews, and its per- 
centage of loss is lower than any other of the 
large nativity groups. The most marked fea- 
ture of this analysis is the high percentage of 
finaled accounts on Americans, Canadians, Eng- 
lish and Scotch, and the excellent showing of 
the Latins and Hebrews. This study leaves no 
room for doubt that in general the foreign- 
born agent is of greater persistence than the 
native-born. 


AGE At APPOINTMENT 
How old should the agent of your choice 
be? That is apparently a vital question, al- 
though it may not appear so at first when all 
other things are weighed. The study made 


-by Mr. Taylor included a thorough investiga- 


tion of successes and failures of 17,050 appoint- 
ments, considering them from the viewpoint of 
age at appointment. Three charts were pre- 
sented illustrating the percentage of  per- 
sistency at various ages as compared with nor- 
mal or average persistency. The results of 
the investigation show that there is a high rate 
of failure among men under twenty-six. 

The report comments as follows: 

It will be seen that the experience on men 
under twenty-six is exceedingly poor in all 
respects. Not only is the average number of 
weeks worked the lowest, but the industrial in- 
crease and the ordinary production are distinctly 
below the average. It is shown that men above 
twenty-five and below forty-one are the most 
persistent. In the matter of industrial increase 
the chart shows that the best records are made 
by the men above thirty and under forty, and in 
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the ordinary department the chart shows the 
best records are made by the men above twenty- 
five and under thirty-six. There is but one ex- 
ception to the conclusion that men above twenty- 
five and under forty-one are the best; that is, in 
the ordinary record of those appointed at ages 
above thirty-five and under forty-one. In view 
of the excellent showing of this age in both per- 
sistency and in industrial increase, this excep- 
tion may be disregarded. 

A sharp drop in the average number of weeks 
worked was noted in the appointments over forty 
and under forty-six; and although the industrial 
increase produced by this group is above the 
average, and but slightly less than ages twenty- 
six to thirty, appointments at this age should 
be considered in connection with the decreasing 
record shown to occur in the next age higher 
group. That is to say, the experience shows 
that with advancing age the twenty-six to 
thirty group improves its persistency, its in- 
dustrial increase and its ordinary production, 
while the forty-one to forty-five group is ap- 
proaching with advancing age the very poor 
record of the forty-six and over group. It will 
be noted that the persistency of the forty-six 
and over group is better than the forty-one to 
forty-five group, but that the record in both de- 
partments is poorer. Doubtless the better per- 
sistency of this group is due to a realization by 
a majority of appointees of the difficulty of men 
of high age securing employment in other lines; 
but the determining factor for decision in con- 
nection with this group is the exceedingly poor 
record in both departments. The favorable age, 
therefore, is from twenty-six to forty, and ap- 
plicants below and above these limits should be 
scrutinized closely and appointed reluctantly. 


SALARY IN Previous I-MPLOYMENT 


Another series of charts deals with the suc- 
cesses and failures from the standpoint of 
salary previously earned. The report says: 


A chief factor in determining the availability 
of a prospective agent is the salary earned by 
him in his previous vocation. As a concrete 
means to an accurate conclusion this factor is 
second only to previous employment. It has 
been known that the experience as to finals and 
record was poor in connection with agents whose 
compensation in former occupations was be- 
low a certain given low point, or above a cer- 
tain given high point. But just what these ex- 
treme limits were has been mere conjecture. 
The object of this study has been to determine 
from what salary class, in respect of earning 
capacity, the best agents come. One of the 
charts deals with average number of weeks 
worked. The best persistency is shown to have 
been made by the men who earned from $15 to 
$19 per week in previous occupations, and it 
drops steadily as the earnings in previous occu- 
nations rise from $20 to over $30. It is to he 
noted, too, that as the previous earnings drop 
helow $15, persistency diminishes, but is still 
above the average. But the crux of this ex- 
hibit is the steady drop in persistency as pre- 
vious earnings advance above $20. 

Another chart shows the industrial record. In 
it the ‘$14 and under’ men are low, and the 
“salary not stated’? men are especially low. 
In the record of the others there is little to 
choose. 

The third chart in the series shows the ordi- 
nary record. Here, again, the $14 and under’’ 
men and the “salary not stated’? men are low, 
the former especially so; and the men included 
in the two groups over $24 are high. This shows 
very clearly that in connection with ordinary 
business, producing ahility increases propor- 
tionately to former salary. 

The experience illustrated by these three 
charts seems to point to the wisdom of confining 
appointments to men whose former earnings 
ranged from $15 to $24. It very pointedly sug- 
gests the avoidance of men whose former earn- 
ings were under $15. While this record of the 
men whose former earnings were more than $24 
is favorable, yet the persistency experience on 
these men is such as to cast doubt on the wis- 
dom of their appointment. 

It is well, in connection with this study, to 
take into consideration the influence of local 
opportunities for employment, average earnings 
and cost of living. This study is based on the 
company’s experience covering the United States 
and Canada east of the Rocky Mountains. But 
the greater part of the debit and appointments 
made is in the larger centers of population, 
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where wages and cost of living are highest. 
Probably a separate analysis of the appoint- 
ments in those districts embracing the smaller 
centers of population, where opportunities for 
employment are less and wages and cost of liv- 
ing proportionate, would show a variation from 
this experience. 
MARITAL CONDITION 

Another important index of the quality of an 
agency candidate is marital condition. The fol- 
lowing charts show the experience as between 
married and single men, and as between mar- 
ried men in reference to size of families. 

In the series of charts dealing with the sub- 
ject, one indicates very markedly the relatively 
high percentage of accounts finaled on single 
men, and another shows the exceedingly poor 
industrial record of this class, while a _ third 
shows a like situation in respect of ordinary 
production. Thus it appears that the experience 
with single men is exceedingly poor in all clas- 
sifications. 

Among the married men, those with no chil- 
dren appear to a disadvantage in all respects. 
In average number of weeks worked and in in- 
dustrial increase they are second only to the 
single men in the poor quality of service ren- 
dered. In ordinary their record is even worse 
than that of the single men. It appears, there- 
fore, that in general married men with no chil- 
dren may be placed with single men. 


INFLUENCE OF CHILDREN 

In the experience with married men with chil- 
dren we find one of the most interesting situa- 
ations developed in this investigation. With 
but minor variations, we are able to deduce from 
this experience a rule: That the larger the fa- 
mily the better the agent. In average number 
of weeks worked we find the men with over three 
children the highest, except those having three. 
But this slight variation is neutralized when we 
observe the industrial increase value is meas- 
ured absolutely by the size of the family, the 
line gradually ascending, showing that the men 
with three children, and those with over three 
children, have the largest records. In ordi- 
nary the men with over three children have de- 
cidedly the best record, the men with three 
children coming next; and here again occurs one 
of the unaccountable variations in this study— 
the men with two children have a slightly 
poorer record than those with one child. 

From this it may be said that married men 
with children are distinctly better prospective 
candidates for agencies than single men; that 
married men with no children are but little, if 
any, better than single men; and (disregarding 
minor variations) the larger the family the bet- 
ter the candidate. 


In conclusion the report said: 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 

In placing the results of this investigation in 
the hands of superintendents ard deputy superin- 
tendents, it has been the intention to restrict 
comment on the facts developed to the most ob- 
vious and general conclusions. It is believed 
that this investigation does not cover sufficient 
range to warrant definite and specific deductions. 
Thus, in the foregoing, judgment has been 
sparingly limited to such points as certainly 
coincide with experience. It is seen that cer- 
tain of the facts brought out agree with what 
has been known in an indefinite way; and cer- 
tain other facts developed point to conclusions 
not in agreement with previous knowledge. 
Now we are able to reconcile this state of facts, 
and from their agreement we seem to secure a 
general conclusion which very likely may be of 
utmost value. 


FAVORING MECHANICS 


We find, for instance, that skilled mechanics 
make better agents than office clerks. For two 
reasons there has always been an inclination to 
favor a candidate whose previous occupation 
gave promise of clerical efficiency; first, on the 
assumption that clerical work requires a higher 
degree of intelligence; and, second, that a can- 
didate with clerical experience requires less in- 
struction and oversight in clerical duties. So, 
as a class, clerks havo been subjected to less 
searching scrutiny than mechanics, and have 
been more readily accepted, with the result that 
more poor ones than good ones have been ap- 
pointed, and more finals have resulted. The 
opposite has been the case with mechanics, and 
with the better results as shown. 

Ex-agents have shown a high rate of per- 
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sistency. Why? Because only the very best 
have been able to pass the rigid scrutiny of re- 
appointment; and a sub-division of such ap- 
pointments by geographical sections indicates 
that the more rigid the restrictions and scrutiny 
in selection the higher has been the persistency 
of those finally appointed. 

With all sedentary employments, the predis- 
position of the selecting authority has _ been 
favorable to the candidate because of a pre- 
sumption of special training, ability and intel- 
ligence believed to be of peculiar value in life 
insurance work. Investigation of character and 
qualifications has been superficial, hence the 
path to appointment has been made easier; and 
so the unfavorable appointments have exceeded 
the good ones, with a poor rate of persistency 
as shown. With foreign-born applicants, espe- 
cially of races of recent influx of immigration, 
prejudgment has been against them for more 
than one reason. Hence, more careful consider- 
ation, scrutiny and final selection, and with the 
result of better persistency and record. 


A GREAT ILLUSION 

So aiso with factory or manual labor previous 
employments down to. blacksmiths, carriage 
builders and shoemakers, with the result as 
seen. Can one conceive that proprietors of pool 
and billiard parlors and waiters and bartenders 
would, as a class, make better agents thar 
lawyers, physicians and ministers? Of course, 
not. Yet the very few of the former who were 
appointed made better agents than those pro- 
fessionally educated men. Can the conclusion 
be avoided that this result came solely from 
rigid discrimination against the first class and 
prejudice in favor of the second? Presumed fit- 
ness in the one case resulted in selection in 
favor of, and presumed fitness in the other case 
resulted in selection against the best interests 
of the business and the applicant. 

Like examples might be added, but without 
further avail as evidence tending to the conclu- 
sion. This seems certain: That in the secur- 
ing and sifting of candidates for agencies in in- 
dustrial insurance the most favorable results 
are achieved when the attitude of the selecting 
authority and the scheme of selection operate in 
favor of the company; when the measuring rod 
as applied to the candidate’s qualifications is 
laid on carefully, inflexibly; when references are 
painstakingly investigated; when all qualifica- 
tions are carefully considered with the appli- 
cant’s personality in the balance; when per- 
sonal influence is excluded, and when sympathy 
with the applicant’s desire for employment is 
disregarded; in short, where cool-headed busi- 
ness selection alone determines the issue; then, 
and only in such cases can losses through finaled 
accounts be kept within bounds, 


BUSINESS IS GOOD—YOURS SHOULD 
BE, TOO 

“verywhere we see the sign ‘“‘“Men Wanted’’— 
this certainly is an indication of industrial con- 
ditions in this country to-day. 

There is work for everyone. All who want to 
work are ‘‘on the payroll.’’ Higher wages are 
being paid now than ever before. In many sec- 
tions there is a scarcity of labor. 

Are you taking advantage of these times? 
You can answer in the affirmative only if you 
are writing more business than you ever did. 

Industrial conditions govern the rise and fall 
in your bank account. If you aren’t making a 
decent living in these flying times you haven't 
made a decent effort. 

Opportunity is now knocking at your door. 
It does not knock and run away, but at this time 
it is keeping up a continuous pounding. We 
hope these conditions will continue indefinitely, 
but sometime in the future, maybe far distant, 
we will hear of men being “laid off.’’ Now is 
the time to provide against that. In the years 
of plenty the wise man stores up for the years 
of famine. 

Now is the time to do business. Right now 
if you put forth your best energies and take ad- 
vantage of the prosperous times, you will have 
a good foundation should conditions change.— 
Candor. 
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THE AMEN CORNER 


A Confidential Chat on a Subject of 
Vital Importance 





KNOCKS AND BOOSTS 


A Little Trouble May Cause a Panic—Avoid 
An Occurrence of It 
(NintH TALK) 

There are a great many problems that con- 
front the agents, companies and managers of 
insurance companies. These are threshed out 
at various meetings and conventions of these 
men and organizations, for the purpose of 
eliminating evils. Did it ever occur to you 
that there might also be many problems of 
insurance interest that confront the policy- 
holder, and more especially the. prospect? 
Bear in mind that there are always many such 
problems for the insured and those seeking 
insurance. 

Probably the most important of all the issues 
that come up to a policyholder or prospect can 
he laid on the shoulders of some agent. Any 
man with two eyes and a grain of blue blood 
in his veins can see that insurance is an abso- 
lute necessity. The problem for him is, how 
best to insure and how best to secure it and 
keep it going. Many a man has gone to his 
grave without one cent of insurance—a mod- 
ern crime—family begging on the streets or 
accepting services of charities societies—man 
why? 
Simply because some stupid agent went to that 
man, and then proceeded to knock every com- 
pany but the one for which he worked. 

The prospect grew suspicious and did not 
take out a policy. Along came another agent. 
The prospect proceeded to tell the second 
agent a few of the things the first man told 
him. With fighting blood up, the second agent 
promptly took a few slams at the first man’s 
company. 3etween the two there was not 
much left for the great business of insurance. 
The prospect eyed the whole institution as one 
not worth paying any attention to. Hence he 
neglected to provide for his family. 





buried in Potter’s Field—so it goes 


SHow RESPECT 
There is an opportunity to do the insurance 
business a whole lot of good every time a man 
asks a question about some other company. 
Take the man into your confidence. Tell him 
that it is a good company, and say a good 
word for them all, then point out the fine 
points of your own company and its policies. 
This will bring a friend to you who will mean 
much, You will win his confidence. He will 
know you are honest and so will recommend 
you to others. Your competitors may knock 
you, but that is no reason why you should re- 
turn the knock. Better that you be honest 
with yourself and your competitor’s company, 

lor that will have most effect. 
There is nothing in the game for the agent 
who misrepresents the other man’s goods and 
asks a policyholder to drop it to take up a new 
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line. The real misrepresentation is in the case 
of your own goods. There is not a thing to be 
gained by such a deal. Avoid knocking the 
game. Boost a little; you will find that it 
pays. This is the ninth commandment—and it 
is important. 


ORDINARY INSURANCE—A SERVICE 


By Gerorce W. BLount. 


District Superintendent, Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia 

Life insurance is more of a financial service 
than you may at first be inclined to believe. 
This service was created to meet a specific 
need caused by our present-day civilized life. 

The service of only a very ‘‘few institutions, 
indeed, so vitally affect the average family, the 
very basis of our whole social structure, as 
life insurance. In fact, so intimate is this 
relationship that I am accustomed to refer to 
life insurance as a sacred duty, and as the 
only absolutely safe measure to adopt as a 
means of protecting loved ones against the 
want and misery that may be occasioned by 
premature death; likewise to refer to the de- 
liberate failure to provide such protection 
when necessary is a crime, is an act of a 
gambler, and a swindle upon a dependent 
household. 

“Life insurance should constitute to-day a 
substantial item in every family budget, just 
like food, clothing, rent and fuel. It is the 
only sure means of eliminating one of life’s 
greatest gambles. It alone enables a bread- 
winner to capitalize his value as such for the 
benefit of those who depend upon that bread. 
It should do more than any other institution 
to eliminate the curse of worry. Not only is 
it a powerful agency for inculcating thrift, but 
even for the person who can save it furnishes 
the only certain method of hedging against 
the possibility of the saving period being cut 
short. 

“Moreover, life insurance may be put to al- 
most innumerable uses; and in this connection 
let us remember that family welfare and busi- 
ness success are nearly always closely inter- 
related. Where the doctor fails to save the 
head of the family and where the pastor can 
only console, the agent may feel the supreme 
satisfaction of having been responsible for 
effecting a contract the proceeds of which, 
partially at least, continue the earning capacity 
of the deceased and protect the dependents 
from want. Any agent whenever selling a 
policy has the right to feel that he has per- 
formed in a practical way a very noble service 
to his fellow men in staving off worry and 
want.”—S. S. Huebner, Life Insurance. 

Primarily life insurance provides a financial 
service to protect you and each member of 
your family dgainst all loss which may be 
caused by sickness, accidents, disability, help- 
less old age or death. Insurance is conceded 
to be so generally serviceable and necessary 
there remains practically no margin for argu- 
ment. It is rendering to mankind a most 
useful and valuable service, a quality of ser- 
vice equal in value to that being rendered by 
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those representing any other vocation, profes- 
sion or business. 

It cultivates and encourages systematically 
the habits of thrift, economy and saving. 

It provides the safest and most profitable 
form of investment for the average person. 

It is recognized as a necessity by people of 
every class and in all walks of life. 

It provides for the education of your 
children. 

It ought to be represented by each individual 
in every home. 

It stands naturally and generally for the 
betterment of each and every community or 
territory in which it operates. 

It is your very best financial friend. If it 
were not for life insurance more people would 
be compelled to depend upon charitable organ- 
izations for support in cases of sickness, acci- 
dents and death. 

With time come changes 





things do happen. 
Have you decided whether all those dependent 
upon you for support shall become beneficiaries 
or the victims of poverty? 


A CLEVER SALESMAN 

Some time ago the present writer entered a 
tobacco shop and asked for a mild cigar of a 
certain brand, intending to purchase two. The 
salesman placed severa] boxes on the counter, 
but none of the cigars appeared to be very 
mild. However, as the weather was very bad 
and the day was waning, the prospective pur- 
chaser was anxious to be on his way, so he 
said: “None of these seem very mild, but I'll 
take a couple, anyway,” to which the salesman 
replied, “If you can spare the time I will see 
if I can’t find a box that will suit you,” and 
suiting the action to the word he delved among 
the many boxes under the counter, and very 
soon produced a box of cigars whose color 
was just what the prospective purchaser 
wanted. Indeed, so pleased was he with the 
appearance of the cigars and the attention and 
manner of the salesman that he purchased the 
box of cigars, instead of buying but two, as 
had been his original intention. Well, says the 
reader, “what has all this got to do with in- 
dustrial life insurance?” and the answer is: 
“Nothing at all, in the case of the agent who 
asks such a question,” but to him who has 
eyes to see, and a mind to understand, this lit- 
tle recital of one man’s experience with a clever 
salesman is fraught with significance. It is 
pertinent also to repeat a remark that was made 
by the cigar salesman while he was looking 
for a more satisfactory article: “It is mighty 
poor salesmanship,” said he, “to let a customer 
leave the store dissatisfied; if I let you have 
those two cigars whose color you don’t like, 
you will probably never come again.” “A 
trite remark,” some one may say, but it con- 
tains the essence of good salesmanship, never- 
theless. 

Now let the industnal agent apply it in his 
own. business. 

If your prospect knows enough about poli- 
cies to know what he wants—don't be too in- 
sistent in trying to sell him something else. 
If he wants some insurance, but is not familiar 
with the various forms of policies, take a little 
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time to decide what best suits his needs and 


then explain the contract to him, and show 
him just why that particular policy is the best 


The 


qualities that 


for him. fact is, that there are certain 


combine to make a_ salesman, 


whether it be of cigars or life insurance, and 
these qualities may be acquired, although with 
some personalities it will be as the result of 
painstaking study and practice. If the indus- 
trial agent desires earnestly to succeed, let 
him learn a lesson from the cigar salesman of 
this article. But if he is satisfied to be simply 
a collector, let him disregard suggestions and 
examples such as these, and he is likely to re- 
main a collector so long as his company is 
satisfied to entrust one of their debits to “just 
a collector,” which probably will not be very 
long. 


COMPLETING HOME OFFICE 
BUILDING 

The Life of 

big month for July, in both branches of the busi- 


Conservative America reports a 


ness, namely ordinary and monthly premium. 
Alterations are rapidly being completed on the 
office building, 
that they 
building by the first of December at 
The the the largest 
in the city of South Bend. The executive offices 


will be on the main floor, and, according to the 


the officers feel 
the 
the latest. 


hew home and 


confident will be located in new 


vault in basement will be 


plans drawn, will be 
Superintendent 


very sumptuous. 


Pentecost of the Elwood dis- 


trict won out in the inerease for the month of 
July. Agent J. P. McNamara, who is located 


at Peru, Ind., is the leading agent in the month- 


ly department for the month of July, while 


Agent Louis Ballock again led the entire field 
in the ordinary department. Superintendent 


Baer of South Bend continues to lead the entire 
field force in joint increase for the year. This 
to the fact that Mr. Baer stands No. 1 
in monthly increase, No. 1 in ordinary increase, 


is due 


No. 4 in collection per cent and No. 3 in low 
arrears per cent. Superintendent Everett Jones 
of the Terre Haute district had but four per 


cent gross arrears in his entire district for the 
year ending July 20, 

J. E. Whitaker, 
the Prudential of America for a great number of 
years as superintendent and agency organizer, 
the the Life 
August 14, taking charge of the Muncie district, 
succeeding E. N. 


who has been connected with 


joined forces of Conservative 


Keelor, who resigned. 


RETURNS FROM STRAIGHT 
CANVASS 


The Virginia Carolina Insurance 


Agency of the Casualty Company of America has 


Casualty 


made a remarkable record in the first six months 
of 1916. Without a dollar of debit at the first 
of the year, the agency began a campaign of 
“Sweeping the District,’’ and in July reported 
$725. The losses have averaged eighteen per 
cent and it is believed that they will not exceed 
thirty per cent at any time. 

The way the agency accomplished this remark- 
able feat was to work in crews. The men would 
town and individually canvass every 
eligible risk in it, letting no one escape. This 
is a remarkable example of the real profit to be 
gained by a straight canvass of the houses right 
in the neighborhood. 5 


enter a 
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PROMOTION POINTS 








Hints on What to Do to Earn Certain 
Advancement 
SOME THINGS WORTH WHILE 





Plain Talk to Agents by a  Superintendent— 


His Code of Practice 


Did you ever think of the possibilities that 
lie in the industrial insurance busitiess? Did 
you ever think of your chances for advance- 
ment? Have you ever had ambition for a 
Have you ever thought of 
the time that you will be old and grayhaired? 
Did you ever dream of the time when you 
would be a man of a family and have responsi- 
bilities on hand? Did you ever stop and think 
very seriously on the question of making a 


higher position? 


success in life? To every young man who has 
any ambition at all these questions come before 
him sometime during his life, and upon all of 
these things depend promotion and advance- 
ment. 

Every man has a hankering to capture some 
He 
may not have much to say about it, but some- 
where in his system there is a longing for the 
things that go with success. 


of the glad applause that attends success. 


A Prime REQUISITE 

For a man to achieve promotion he must 
have energy, and if he has a good stock of 
energy it is certain that he has ambition, as 
ambition and energy always work together. 
Another thing to achieve a promotion a man 
must be loyal to the work that he undertakes. 
He must stick to the ship and fight his com- 
pany’s battles and be with them through thick 
and thin and he will receive his reward. 

Many a time a man has come into an indus- 
trial insurance office and worked for a few 
months, and because some other fellow who 
has a better record and has been in the service 
of the company a longer time gets a promo- 
tion, he disheartened, because he 
thinks the promotion is due to himself. If he 
will only compare his record with that of the 
man who receives the promotion he will find 
that there are many things about himself that 
need improvement. 


becomes 


DISSATISFACTION LOSES 


The man who advances in this world never 
receives his promotion from dissatisfaction, 
and if another man is promoted he will stick 
to his job and work harder than ever, making 
the statement that everything is satisfactory, 
and that the next time the office makes a pro- 
motion he will be in line for it. This is the 
type of man who achieves success. 

There are other characteristics, too, that a 
man must have to receive promotion and to 
hold the respect of his fellowmen. 


Stix THIncs To REMEMBER 


The first thing is meeting personal obliga- 
tions. Pay your bills promptly. Let not any 
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man say that you owe him a debt that is just 
and not paid. 

Second. Select good associates. In giving 
this requirement I do not mean that a man 
must associate with a lot of society, high- 
brows and snobs, but there are a lot of good, 
clean-hearted people whom any man can pick 
for associates. 

The third is sobriety. 
when all reputable companies will not give 
work to a man who drinks. 

The fourth is putting in your time. A man 
may be a first-class insurance solicitor, but 


The time has come 


if he idles away his time he need not ever ex- 
pect a promotion in the industrial insurance 
Time is the 
most important item that is known to industrial 
insurance. 

Fifth. Handling the company’s funds. Be 
absolutely sure that every penny that you col- 
lect for your company finds its way to the 
company’s coffers. Never under any circum- 
stances be careless with your company’s funds 
or use them for personal expenses, as you are 
sure to get in trouble by doing this. 

The last point I will speak of will be “good 
will.” It is necessary for you to have the 
good will of every one in order that you make 
a success. 


business or in any other business. 


Be on friendly terms with every 
one, and treat your enemies as you would your 
best friend and try to follow out the Golden 
Rule as much as possible. By carrying out 
these suggestions and sticking with your com- 
pany you will certainly win a promotion sooner 
or later, and remember that “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” 


COLONIAL PROMOTIONS 





Large Number of Changes Made Following 
Close of First Half of Year 





The first six months of the current year closed 
with a great record of industrial increase among 
the agents of the Colonial Life of Jersey City. 
Many of them won promotions in recognition of 
their individual efforts. A number of these 
changes are announced below: Howard H. Wil- 
loughby, assistant manager, North Philadelphia; 
J. B. Williamson, transferred from Norristown 
to West Philadelphia as manager; T. P. Higgins, 
transferred from West Philadelphia to Norris- 
town as manager; G. M. McKee, transferred from 


Harlem to Elizabeth, as assistant manager; 
P. S. Levan, assistant manager, Reading;. A. 


Levy, assistant manager, Harlem; G. E. Tober- 
man, assistant manager, Harrisburg; Robert J. 


McKean, assistant manager, Beaver Falls; L. 
Levinson, assistant manager, Harlem; P. F. 
Ferguson, transferred as manager from New- 


burgh to Trenton; J. Tamborra, promoted from 
assistant maanger at Newark to manager at 
Newburgh; J. Claps, promoted to be assistant 
manager at Newark; S. S. Klein, promoted to be 
assistant manager at Charleroi, Pa., McKeesport 
district; I. P. Falkenroth, promoted to be assis- 
tant manager at Harrisburg; Chas. Ginther, pro- 
moted to be assistant manager at North Phila- 
delphia; E. Weltman, promoted to be assistant 
manager at Brownsville; A. A. Beyer, promoted 
to be assistant manager at Jersey City; A. Si- 
acca, promoted to be assistant manager at 
Orange. 

The Colonial News speaks highly of the Big 
Brother campaign, which has been going on since 
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January 1. A recent issue contained the follow- 
ing comments: 


BIG BROTHER RACE 


At the end of the thirtieth week the “Big 
Brother” race is decidedly interesting. Harlem 
and Paterson are still in the lead, which they 
have held for fifteen consecutive weeks, but 
Brooklyn and Atlantic City have cut down the 
difference to $11. While Paterson is proving of 
support to its “Big Brother Harlem,” Atlantic 
City has not. been of much assistance to “Big 
Brother Burn.” 

The Williamsburg-New York team still has a 
‘Jook in,’’ especially if New York can do a trifle 
better. 

The foregoing three teams have already pro- 
duced the allotment of $200 for the year. 

Elizabeth has been a big factor with Jersey 
City and the combination is not far from its 
yearly allotment. 

“Big Brother Baxter” has helped along Dover 
mightily, and the team as a whole ranks well. 
. Newburgh is beginning to render some help to 
Mt. Vernon and the team has more than three- 
quarters of its quota. 

Easton and North Philadelphia are working 
well together and also luok like a sure thing be- 
fore the year is over. 

It is a toss-up as to which is the ‘“‘big brother” 
in the Pittsburg-Allentown combination, as the 
districts are separated by only seventy-three 
cénts in Pittsburg’s favor. 

Newark and Orange are keeping pace with the 
proportionate allotment to date and _ should 
easily attain the required figure. 

Trenton and Camden, the tenth team, have a 
chance by united work to meet the desired 
quota. 


Activities in the ‘‘Baseball League’ of the 
company were recently reported as follows: 


Newark made a desperate attempt to win one 
game from Brooklyn in the series and cracked 
out a fine score of $9.24, which ought to be suf- 
ficient to beat almost any antagonist, but Brook- 
lyn was right there with $11.45, and thereby won 
three in a row from the Tooheyites. 

Jersey City made a grand finale in the third 
game with Harlem, scoring $6.77, but Harlem 
took the series, two to one. 

Williamsburg which had been defeated twice 
by North Philadelphia, prevented being 
“skunked” by capturing the final game with a 
good tally of $5.38 

McKeesport oe a clean sweep of the series 
with Trenton, and still is in the tie for second 
honors. 

With a strong finish of $5.95, Pittsburg took 
the deciding game from West Philadelphia and 
vacated the bottom of the pile for the first time 
this season. 

By winning the third contest with Easton, As- 
bury Park captured the series. Of Asbury Park’s 
four victories this season, two have been at the 
expense of Easton. 

Atlantic City saved itself from a complete 
shut-out by Camden by winning the final match; 
Camden, however, took the series, two games to 
one, 

With a victory apiece to their credit, the 
New Brunswick-Paterson ‘‘rubber’’ promised to 
be interesting, but Captain Winter’s team with 
$6.48 won in a walk. 

Although Allentown is tied for the leadership, 
Mt. Vernon ranking third, had beaten it twice 
previously. However, Captain Henry’s men, with 
a great score of $6.12, took the final. 

Hoboken won the deciding game from North 
Hudson for the local championship and passed 
it in the race for the pennant. 

Newburgh managed to win the final match in 
its series against Brownsville, and moved into 
third place, close behind Elizabeth. 

It is a big feather in New York’s cap that it 
was able to twice this season defeat the holder 
of second place, Elizabeth. Captain Jacobowitz 
is fighting hard to get out of last place. 

Dover made a clean sweep of its three games 
against Norristown. Captain Kleiner would like 
to play Norristown all summer. 


—The New York general agency of the Travelers 
shows from official records business written of $4,905,- 
900 from January 1, 1916, to August 1, while the per- 
sonal production of Perez F. Huff, general agent, for 
the period of seven months was $1,740,500. 
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INCREASE EXPLAINED 





John Hancock Mutual Life Notifies 
Agents of Change in Benefits 


ADVANTAGE TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Old Forms Affected as well as Others—Statement 
by Vice-President Crocker 


Announcement was recently made concerning 
the policy equalization plans of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston. By the terms of 
the plan all weekly premium policies will be 
placed on the same basis. In a communication 
to the agents of the company, Vice-President 
and Secretary Walton L. Crocker said: 


The great majority of you will remember the an- 
nouncement made in 1913 of the decision of the di- 
rectors of the company to fix a uniform minimum 
scale of benefit on all industrial policies as soon as 
possible. 

The idea was that the policyholders in that branch 
holding policies issued prior to 1912 should be given 
the right to at least the same amount of benefit for 
the same premium as those of similar age holding 
similar policies issued under the 1912 scale. 

In order to make effective the benefits of this plan, 
the company commenced paying mortuary additions in 
1914, which have since been continued, awaiting the 
time when some deflnite action could be taken. After 
the results of the year 1915 had been ascertained 
and the tendency of the business for 1916 observed 
it became apparent that the directors would be war- 
ranted im acting, and, therefore, as soon as possible 
after the close of the half year ended June 30, they 
voted to carry out at the present time such part of the 
original plan as they could with safety. 


FIRST CHANGES MADE 

As a result of their action, which was taken with 
the consent of the Insurance Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, all the policies issued 
prior to 1908, irrespective of the age at issue, were 
raised to the level of the benefit scale of 1908, in- 
—- the right to full surrender value. 

his leaves us with equal policy benefits for similar 
kinds and ages of policies, from the policies issued 
beginning in 1879 all the way along until December 
31, 1911. The action necessarily was made to apply 
only to those policies which were in force at the end 
of June, 1916; that is to say, on which the premiums 
were paid up to and including June 28. 

This additional and equal benefit is a matter of 
right now, and not any more of yearly voluntary 
action on the part of the directors. The company ex- 
pects to continue to pay mortuary additions on the 
death claims upon these same policies, so as to bring 
the amounts payable at death the same as on the 
policies issued in 1912 and thereafter, and we all hope 
that this process can be carried on until it becomes 
possible to accomplish the full equalization as original- 


ly contemplated. 
A WISE MOVE 

We believe that this move is a wise one. It is an 
evidence of the good faith of the original announce- 
ment. It shows to the public with whom you deal 
that the company does not lose sight of the interests 
of the policyholders. It should make your pathway 
easier. It should attract an increasing line of cus- 
tomers to you, and, therefore, be to all of you a 
direct and personal benefit. 

The success of the company and of every person 
who is employed in conducting its business depends 
upon giving the policyholders the very best service. 
This depends in turn largely upon the care, fidelity 
and good judgment with which the business is man- 
aged. 

Our aim is to give the John Hancock policyholders 
the highest grade of service, meeting all obligations 
with promptness, performing cheerfully and readily 
every act which the convenient transaction of their 
business with us implies, and providing the largest 
benefits that are possible consistent with the solvency 
of the company and with the welfare of those who are 
working for it. 


WHAT HUSTLING AGENTS ACTU- 
ALLY DO 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
made a number of changes and promotions re- 
cently. Agent L. O. Davis of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed assistant in charge of Athens 
(Ga.) district. Agent F. H. Jones, Piedmont, 
S. C., has been appointed agent in charge of 
above district to succeed Agent W. J. Brissey. 
Agent L. C. Smith, Charlottesville, Va., has been 
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appointed assistant in charge of the above dis- 
trict to succeed Agent Langston. Agent B. B. 
Huff, Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed as- 
sistant in charge of Anderson (Ind.) district to 
succeed 8S. H. Williams., resigned. 

The Virginia Weekly Standard recently con- 
tained the following comment: 


Thus writes Superintendent Clary on the Esk- 
ridge assistancy new business form just in: 
“The results from this assistancy are simply 
magnificent this week. Watch Spartanburg 
climb the increase ladder.’’ 

And Assistant Eskridge says on his form: 
“Just watch the Eskridge assistancy from now 
until the close of 1916. The assistancy that leads 
us will be going some.’ 

Rarely has an assistancy furnished such a 
“Week of Perfection’’ demonstration. The as- 
sistancy’s allotment is more than doubled. As- 
sistant Eskridge himself had a personal effort 
result of $2.19, his best for the year. The Groce 
assistancy also handsomely exceeds allotment. 
The upshot of it all is that Spartanburg is mov- 
ing gamely forward and building as she goes. 


ORDINARY INSPIRATION 
The following notes on ordinary writings 
should prove a stimulus to many men in the field, 
as it is what the others are doing that should 
drive you to surpass them: 


Number Fifteen is Good.—Assistant Pruett of 
Danville, with this 20-year endowment, marks 
his fifteenth policy. Sweetly ahead of the game. 

The Pleasing Number Three.—Berryman of 
Norfolk, with his $3000, which, by the way, is his 
fifth policy, is well ahead of the call, because he 
has not tied himself to the single thousand kind. 

Spirited men who mean ordinary business 
never pause in the task of addition. Robertson 
of Richmond has his twelfth policy, Johnson this 
time writes his eighteenth. ‘‘Buster’’ Brown, 
with this $2400, scores his twenty-fourth policy. 
Cohen flips up his thirty-third and General As- 
sistant Vaughan has his tenth. 

In Number and Size.—Grissom of Durham has 
his thirteenth policy and this one is a $5000. The 
one little straight stick figger hardly pleases 
him, so he generally improves on it. As to al- 
lotment station he can say: ‘‘Wake me Janu- 
ary, 1918.”’ 

Two more from Superintendent Hopkins of 
Wilmington, making seventeen from him. You'll 
see him among the ordinary high-ups December 
31st. 

Brown to a Turn.—Here’s Superintendent 
Brown of Winston, with twenty-ninth policy, 
which brings him up to the thirtieth turn in the 
road—and watch him turn! Very few great men 
have stopped at an odd number like 29. 

The Large Kind.—The fact that this $2000 is 
the eighth policy from Superintendent Cole of 
Anderson, S. C., does not begin to tell the full 
story. He’s fixed for two years so far as keeping 
up with allotment is concerned. Why? Answer: 
Got away from the small policy and with the 
large policy. 

He’s a Busybody.—This is Miles of Greenville. 
He’s not content with making the best indus- 
trial score there for the week and nearly doub- 
ling allotment, but he shoves in three ordi- 
naries, bringing his number up to twelve. You 
can see his fine finish. 

Among the high and mighty we have Edwards, 
of Greer, with his fifteenth policy, and, of 
course, far ahead of allotment. An upper seat 
already reserved for him. 

His twenty-eighth policy comes from Superin- 
tendent Alverson, of Union. Vigor has its re- 
wards, too. 

More than the Call.—While eight policies were 
due from Assistant Cline, of Baton Rouge, this 
$2000 makes his fourteenth to date. 

A double distinction it is to the credit of As- 
sistant Drexler, of Evansville, who wrote the 
most industrial there in the week and is on 
hand with his eleventh ordinary. 

Eyes on the Count.—Evidently what Atkinson, 
of Atlanta, is keeping, for here is his thirteenth 
policy. 

Sixteen policies have been written by Superin- 
tendent Stith, of Savannah, this $2000 being the 
last. 


The Provident of Bismarck, N. D., has been 
licensed and is now operating in North Dakota. In 
the past month $250,000 life insurance has been 
written, 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Notes and Comment on the Activities 
of the Agents and Superintendents 


CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 


Men Move Up the Ladder—Peace Now Reigns 
Among the Entire Field Force 


The end of the strike among certain of the 
industrial agents of the Prudential came when 
a number of men were dismissed for partici- 
pation in efforts to disturb the forces at work. 
New men have been added to the ranks and a 
number of others have been transferred and 
placed in charge of the debits which were af- 
fected by the striking agents. The company 
took prompt action te conserve the interests 
of the policyholders. 

Although the summer generally offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to let business interests 
take a place second to pleasure, the industrial 
forces have kept up their grind and have gsuc- 
ceeded in adding materially to the total business 
on the books, so that the company is now the 
leader in twelve Stateg from the point of view 
of insurance in force. 

The Old Guard continues to add large numbers 
to its ranks in the various classes, represent- 
ing quinquennial periods of service ranging from 
five years up. These men signify the advantages 


that are to be gained by constant service. Some 
of the recent additions to membership are: 
Class A—Albert E. Young, agent, Galesburg, 
Ill.; Chas. F. Major, agent, Davenport, Ia.; Wm. 
H. Beyerle, agent, Milwaukee No. 2, Wis.; 


Joseph D. Gagnon, agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

Congratulations are being received by Super- 
intendent Alexander C. Grant of the Milwaukee 
No. 1 district, who has completed his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the company, and Super- 
intendent Wm. A. Thompson of the Minneapolis 
district, who has completed twenty years of 
service. 


CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


On August 3, Superintendent John F. Bonner 
celebrated his twentieth Prudential anniversary 
by giving a dinner tc his staff at the Hotel 
Loughran at Hazleton, Pa. Among the invited 
guests were Superintendents Walsh, Kocher, 
Kielty and Collier; also Medical Examiners H. 
M. Neale and Edward F. Hanlon; and Thomas A. 
Kelly, a leading merchant of the city. The 
home office was represented by Division Man- 
ager Perry and Supervisor Vliet. Superin- 
tendent Kielty acted in the capacity of toast- 
master and every guest present had warm words 
of praise and congratulations for Mr. Bonner. 
The occasion was enlivened by a splendid or- 
chestra and the staff presented the superin- 
tendent with a beautiful bouquet of roses rep- 
resenting each year of service with the com- 
pany. The affair passed off very pleasantly in- 
deed and was voted one long to be remembered 
by every one fortunate enough to be present. 


SUMMER OUTINGS HELD 


On Saturday, July 29, the staff of the Phila- 
delphia No. 4 district held their annual outing 
at Hunting Park. The men were accompanied 


by their families and friends and representa- 
In the morning base- 


tives from the home office. 
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ball was the chief eveut. A splendid luncheon 
was served at noon, after which athletic games 
were indulged in, prizes being awarded to the 
A dinner was served in the evening on 
the grounds. A pleasing sight was that of the 
little children, all of whom received some token 
of friendship from Superintendent Wm. A. 
Worthington and Mrs. Worthington. 

The Sandusky (Ohio) district outing for 1916 
was held at the Erie County Fair Grounds. 
Among the athletic events was a baseball game 
the Industrial Hustlers and the Ordi- 


winners. 


between 


nary Rustlers; and the first mentioned team 
won. In addition to the staff, the ladies and 
children took part in the different games. After 


luncheon the party went to Cedar Point, where 
the remainder of the day was spent and a basket 
supper was enjoyed before the start for home. 

The members of the staff of the Mansfield 
(Ohio) district and their families recently en- 
joyed an outing at Seccaium Park. Athletic 
sports and a bounteous luncheon were the chief 
features of the day. The occasion was enjoyed 
by every one and the 
opinion from the business viewpoint was that the 
Mansfield district will be heard from in such a 
way, in connection with the industrial and ordi- 
nary returns during the remainder of 1916, as 
will reflect great credit upon the entire organi- 
zation. 

The staff of the South Bend (Ind.) district and 
their families recently held their annual outing 
at Hudson Lake. They had a dinner, 
which was enjoyed by about 100 people. In the 
afternoon there were various kinds of games and 
prizes were presented to .the winners. 

The Chicago No. 6 staff had an outing at Jack- 
son Park on August 5. There was a large at- 
tendance of the memkers and their families. 
After the ball game the rest of the day was de- 
voted to contests among the members of the 
staff, their wives and children. Everyone en- 
joyed the day and all were of the opinion that 
it had been well spent. 

On Saturday, August 5, the Joplin (Mo.) staff 
held an outing at Lakeside Park. It was the 
consensus of opinion of those attending that they 
had spent a most enjoyable and profitable day. 

The outing of the Dayton (Ohio) staff was held 
at Kil Kare Park. During the day a number of 
games were participated in, for which appropri- 
ate prizes were offered. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the outing was a grand success and 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 

The staffs of the York, Reading and Wilming- 
ton districts, with the members of their families, 
held outings recently, and from reports received 
all who attended enjoyed the affairs. To add to 
the numerous athletic events were 
held, the winner in each contest receiving a 
suitable trophy. 

Saturday, July 15, will long be remembered by 
the Columbus (Ohio) staff. Members of the 
Capital City district, with their wives and 
friends, spent a most pleasurable day at 
Buckeye Lake Park, where they enjoyed a good 
old-time basket picnic. Athletic contests were 
participated in by all. A feature of the day 
was a baseball game, played by two selected 
teams under Captain G. Case and E. Armstrong, 
the former aggregation winning to the tune of 
six to five. 

The Vancouver staff held its annual outing at 
Bowen Island. While the inclement weather in- 
terfered with the field games and outdoor sports, 
a rousing good time was had in singing and 
dancing in a hall provided for such purposes, 
after a picnic lunch had regaled the ‘inner 
man.”’ As the rain continued all day, it was de- 


present consensus’ of 


picnic 


pleasure, 
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cided to postpone to some later date the various 
races which had been planned, 


VACATION RESULTS 

During the absence of G. C. Dieterly, superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati No. 1 district, on a 
two-weeks’ vacation, the local office was divided 
into two groups, one called the ‘‘Veterans”’ and 
the other the ‘‘Colts.”” The ‘“‘Veterans” are cap- 
tained by Assistant R. E. Allen, who has the dis- 
tinction of being the district leader in joint re- 
sults, and the ‘‘Colts’’ are led by Assistant C. A. 
Dieterly, the district leader in ordinary net is- 
This spirited campaign under the direction 
of such able men should be the means of produc- 
ing results that will be gratifying to their su- 
perintendent as well as the company. 

On Saturday, August 19, Superintendent A. W. 
Hindle of the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) district was 
formally notified of his advance to Class E of 


sue. 


the Prudential Old Guard, and was presented 
with a diamond badge and certificate by As- 


sistant-Secretary F. W. Tasney, who congratu- 
lated him most heartily upon his completion of 
twenty-five years of faithful and successful ser- 
vice with the company. Mr. Hindle was further 
honored by a special surprise effort by the mem- 
bers of his staff, the result of which was most 
gratifying and fully demonstrated the loyalty to 
their leader. 

Agent L. A. Daniels of the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) 
district was recently the recipient of a gold 
badge and a certificate indicating his admittance 
to Class C of the Prudential Old Guard. 

Agent G. W. Hall entered the service of the 
Prudential at Greenwich, N. Y., in 1896; and has 
since operated in Aibany, N. Y.; Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Schaghticoke, 
N. Y.; and on May 10, 1915, took his present 
agency in Glens Falls, N. Y. The staff of the 
Glens Falls district demonstrated their esteem 
for him during the week of July 24, and in 
honor of this twentieth anniversary reported a 
substantial writing of new business. 

On August 13 last, Assistant Superintendent 
C. C. Clark of the Lafayette (Ind.) district com- 
pleted ten years of continuous service, enter- 
ing Class B of the Prudential Old Guard. He is 
leading the assistancy staff of the district for 
the year in both industrial increase and ordinary 
net issue and has but eight per cent of arrears 
on debit of over $800. 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


In recognition of faithful service the follow- 
ing agents—Henry L. Shaneberger of Easton, 
Pa.; B. Raub Lommason, also of Easton, and 
Howard F. Lewis of Wilmington, Del.—were re- 
cently position in 
their respective districts. Othmar J. Benz was 
promoted to an assistant superintendency in the 
Pittsburg No. 3 district for week of July 24. 
He assumed charge of the Carnegie (Pa.) de- 
tached office. In view of the efficient work of 
former Agents A. J. O’Brien of Saginaw (Mich.) 
and G. J. Michelsen of Chicago No. 4, they have 
been promoted to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent in their respective districts. Agent 
Christian M. Brudeseth of the Winona (Minn.) 
agency organization was recently promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent in the 
same territory. 


promoted to the assistancy 


RECORDS OF NOTE 
Agent Joseph Zimmerman of the Belleville 


(111.) district is carrying but 4 per cent of ar- 
rears on his $174 debit, with 312 per cent of ad- 
vance payments. In addition to these splendid 


accomplishments, Mr. Zimmerman is credited 
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with good industrial ard ordinary results. His 
work gives every evidence of intelligent and per- 
sistent effort. 

Of the Division K, independent agency staff, 
M. W. Newhard of Reading, Pa., stands num- 
ber one in net industrial increase, while S. A. 
Althouse of the same district is a close compe- 
titor. 

Robert L. McNeilly, an agent in the South 
Orange section of the Orange (N. J.) district, has 
recently demonstrated what can be done by a 
strong canvass for ordinary new business. He 
has succeeded in placing a number of large poli- 
cies to his credit. In addition to his ordinary 
work, Mr. McNeilly has been successful, espe- 
cially as regards the care of his debit. He al- 
ways has big collections and low arrears. 

The leading assistant superintendent in the 
Newark No. 2 (N. J.) district is Benjamin Buch- 
binder. The end of the first seven months of the 
year finds him with splendid industrial and ordi- 
nary results and with a goud condition of ar- 
rears. Mr. Buchbinder says that ‘‘hard work 
is the secret.”’ 

Agent A. W. Kochsiek of the St. Paul district 
is credited with a splendid industrial and ordi- 
nary record for the year, and also is keeping 
his debit in excellent condition, the last report 
showing arrears of 9 per cent and advance pay- 
ments of 215 per cent. 

In the Long Beach (Cal.) assistancy of the Los 
Angeles No. 2 district is an agent who was ap- 
pointed a little over a year ago. He crossed 
the line into 1916 with everything in fine work- 
ing order, and for the first seven months of 
the year has a substantial industrial increase 
and a splendid amount of ordinary. His debit 
is in remarkably good condition. His name is 
Millar W. Hickox. 

Assistant Superintendent C. J. Metcalfe of the 
Toronto (Ont.) district can very well point with 
pride to the excellent results produced in his 
assistancy the current year. Mr. Metcalfe not 
only leads the Canadian field in the matter of 
industrial increase, but has also made a very 
satisfactory showing in ordinary. Other pleas- 
ing features of his record are collections well 
over the 100 per cent mark and low arrears. 

Agent J. Panoff of Brooklyn No. 6 is making a 
fine record in both branches of the business, He 
has been in the service only about four months, 
but few in the district can boast of a much better 
record. In the same district Agent J. Brandt is 
deserving of commendation. For seven months 
of this year he is credited with almost as much 
business in both branches as he had for the 
whole year of 1915, when he made a splendid 
record, 

Alfred B. Reinsch is another all-live-wire 
agent of the Belleville (Ill.) district, who be- 
lieves that to be somebody you must do some- 
thing. Here are his results—An unusually fine 
industrial record, low arrears, commendable ad- 
valiice payments and good ordinary issue. He 
has drawn special salary every week since No- 
vember 9, 1914—ninety-four weeks in all. These 
results represent a case of “He can who thinks 
he can.” 


ORDINARY PRODUCERS 


The Division C representatives, whose names 
are listed below, have recently placed large or- 
dinary policies to their credit: G. A. Dunham, 
Lawrence, superintendent; E. J. Pritchard, 
Brockton, assistant superintendent; H. Waite, 
Lawrence, assistant superintendent; W. T. 
Robinson, Fall River, assistant superintendent; 
J. M. Girgio, Boston No. 3, agent; J. C. Belanger, 
New Bedford, agent; W. K. Reynolds, Boston 
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No. 2, agent; H. S. Hindes, Springfield, agent; 
A. Koenig, Manchester, agent; E. Lachance, 
St. Johnsbury, assistant superintendent; L. E. 
Mahoney, Boston No. 3, agent; D. Susan, Bos- 
ton No. 2, agent; E. Lebel, Providence No. 2, 
agent; M. L. Daley, Worcester, assistant super- 
intendent; E. J. Grenier, Boston No. 4, assistant 
superintendent. 


COMPANY NOW REORGANIZING 

The Casualty Company of America is under- 
going a reorganization at the home office. A 
number of changes have been made in the of- 
ficers. It has been decided that the company 
retire and reinsure in the Bonding Company of 
America, a new company. Indications are that 
these changes will be completed within the next 
few weeks. 

The company has begun a policy of more in- 
tensive cultivation of its business. Recently a 
deal was consummated whereby the business of 
the Pacific Coast Casualty was taken over. New 
financial interests were thus brought into the 
management of the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica. Among the retrenchments planned is a 
closer confinement of operations in the industrial 
accident and health department. Negotiations 
are pending whereby the company will reinsure 
its industrial business in the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California, where the monthly 
premiums amount to about $1100. The company 
with whom the deal is pending is the Great 
Eastern Casualty of New York. Should this 
deal go through, and it is generally believed it 
will, the company will have limited its opera- 
tions to the territory east of the Mississippi 
River. 

During June and July the company conducted 
a contest for prizes among the industrial agents 
on the basis of new business. The results were 
most favorable, and as the business must be 
paid for by September 25, a collection campaign 
was inaugurated during August and September, 
resulting in most favorable returns. 


HAVE YOU A WELL-DEFINED AIM 
IN LIFE? 

Are you aiming to get somewhere, and are 
you now on your way? 

That’s a vital question to every human being 
who hopes to cross the threshold of the little 
world into which he was born. 

Unto every soul there comes at some time a 
perfectly audible call to “come up _ higher.’’ 
This call does not often come in thunderous 
tones from without; or the contrary, it is usu- 
ally from the small, still voice within that the 
invitation is extended. ; 

As man grows in body and mind, the soul must 
either grow apace or become cramped‘ and 
dwarfed under the pressure of neglect; and it 
is when the soul struggles for more room—bet- 
ter treatment—that it cries out, ‘‘Come up 
higher.’’ The evolution of every man’s char- 
acter, his mentality, his physical robustness, 
depends in a great measure upon his response 
to this call of the soul. 

Answer it not, and you drift with the masses, 
you resign yourself to a career of mediocrity, 
you live to live, you exist without a specific ob- 
ject in life, you never get anywhere in the larger 
sense. 

Respond with alacrity, throw off the shackles 
of inertness, open the valves of aspiration, see 
visions and strive to realize, and you get into a 
new world, a world of glorious possibilities 
where every fellow-traveler fans the fires of 
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your ambitions, and strengthens your will by 
wondrous examples of achievement. 

If your aim in life is well defined, and if it is 
a praiseworthy one, such as selling insurance, 
say; and if you look not to the right nor to the 
left, but plug eternally for the bull’s eye of 
success, you'll hear, almost daily, the call 
“Come up higher’’; and as you respond by put- 
ting on a little more steam, you'll experience a 
lifting force bearing you upward, and you'll find 
a broader, wider view breaking upon your per- 
spective of life; and behold! ere you realize, 
Success will grasp your hand and a chorus from 
other overcomers will ring in your ears, ‘‘Well! 
done, brother, enter into the joys of the elect.” 

No matter how young nor how old you are, you 
can get somewhere if your aim is single and 
you start now—to-day.—The Bulletin. 


ISSUES WOMEN’S POLICY 


The Casualty Company of America, shortly to 
be known as the Bonding Company of America, 
recently added to its collection of industrial 
policies a new contract especially designed for 
business and professional women. The policy 
pays full indemnity fer total disability from 
accident for two years, whether confined to the 
house or not, and one-half indemnity for partial 
disability from accident for six months, whether 
confined to the house or not. The principal sum 
will be paid for accidental loss of life, loss of 
both eyes, both hands, both feet, one hand and 
one foot, one eye and one foot, or one eye and 
one hand. Double indemnity will be paid for 
travel accidents and surgeon's fees are paid for 
non-disability injuries. In case of sickness the 
policy pays full indemnity for six months for 
total disability requiring house confinement. 
The first week is not covered unless the assured 
is totally disabled for a period of twenty-eight 
days or more. One-half indemnity up to one 
month is paid for convalesence following total 
disability. Total indemnity will be paid for 
boils, felons and carbuncles. A certificate of 
identification and registration feature is con- 
tained in the contract. Preferred risks only 
will be accepted for this policy, which will not 
in any case be issued for a monthly indemnity 
exceeding three-fourths of the monthly income 
of the applicant. The monthly indemnity for 
accident and illness is $30, $40, $50 and $60, and 
the principal sum is ten times these amounts 
in each case. The policy fee is $2, after which 
monthly premiums of $1, $1.25, $1.60 and $2, 
respectively, are due, according to the principal 
sum. 


TAKING THE “APP.” 


” 


The application is the ‘‘gas’’ to our business. 
If we don’t get the “‘app’’ we can’t “‘go,”’ but 
when we do get it, it has to be “right”’—a 
‘simon pure’”’ app. 

Some agents in taking the application seem 
to have only two words in their vocabularies, 
‘no exceptions,’’ and apparently feel that when 
getting the prospect to sign all they have to do 
is to write these words to every warranty set 
forth in the app without asking a single ques- 
tion. Remember that no medical examination 
is made and we depend upon and expect the 
agent to inquire thoroughly into the past medi- 
cal history of the applicant; his income, his 
insurance with other companies, if any, his oc- 
cupation, with full description of duties, etc. 

You are fooling yourself and the policyholder 
if you send in an application that has concealed 
in it a breach of warranties, or does not con- 
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tain the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
The company might be fooled for a short time, 
but it will sooner or later turn on the light that 
reveals ‘‘what’s what.’’ Then the premium will 
be returned and the agent who has collected 
them will have to refund his commission. The 
company pays commissions on good, permanent 
business; but nothing on transient business that 
won't stand the test. This is not a new story, 
men; everybody has heard of it before, but some 
forget it. Take pride in doing your work right. 
Select your business, and learn all about your 
applicant. He will appreciate it and be a more 
persistent policyholder. We dislike to turn a 
policyholder down because we learn that he has 
been suffering from some trouble long before 
he took out his policy with us, or was canceled 
out by some other company—all because no 
mention of these facts was made in the app. 
The policyholder thinks the company is unfair 
and sometimes the agent does. Yet, who causes 
all the trouble, and why? The agent, because 
he doesn’t sell the policy right. Don’t let this 
creep into your work. It’s bad.—The Bulletin, 
Casualty Company of America, 


DO BUSINESS ON THE SQUARE 

Industry and “stick-to-itiveness’’ are the es- 
sential qualities in the makeup of the man who 
achieves success as a solicitor for accident and 
health insurance. This is true also of other 
lines of human endeavor. The qualifications of 
an agent for an accident company, however, con- 
tain no more valuable asset than that of merit- 
ing and retaining the confidence of the general 
public. This is especially true of the man who 
expects to remain in the business, and it is 
something that is within the possibilities of 
every agent. 

Bear in mind that public confidence is not a 
creature of unfair dealing, misrepresentation or 
misstatements respecting the policy you are of- 
fering for sale. Right methods bring their own 
reward to the truthful agent.—Provident Review. 
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HONOR LATE PRESIDENT 


Provident Life and Accident Exceeded 
All Previous Records 


AGENTS SHOW GOOD WORK 


New Appointments Announced in Two States— 
Prize Contest Now On 


It s generally conceded that an income of 
$750,000 in’ premiums for industrial accident in- 
surance is a very creditable amount. The Provi- 
dent Life and Accident of Chattanooga set that 
mark for the year 1916. In the first six months 
the company, which confines its operations ex- 
clusively to personal accident insurance, wrote 
a remarkably large volume of new business. 
The returns show an increase in premiums of 
$162,500. The company says of this record: 

With a premium income of $345,000 for the first 
six months, our aim at the $750,000 mark for 
the year is certain. We believe in placing credit 
where the credit belongs, and on you field men 
we confer this honor, since you have not per- 
mitted a single opportunity to go by in the build- 
ing up of a better and larger business in your 
respective territories. Keep this good work up 
so that the last half may be equally as good as 
the first half. We cannot expect anything more, 
nor, knowing you as we do, can we expect any- 
thing less. 

President’s month, itn honor of the late 
Thomas Maclellan, was a great success. The 
agents reached their allotment of applications 
and the result was that June was the largest 
month in production for a long time. Many indi- 
vidual records were broken, in a large number 
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of cases amounting to more, in point of produc- 
tion, than during the five previous months. 

T. A. McLean has been appointed as south- 
western manager with headquarters at San An- 
tonio. He is widely known in Texas, where he 
will devote most of his time at first, having for- 
merly represented the Continental Casualty of 
Chicago in that section. 

In the weekly bulletin of July 1 the company 
announced to the field staff the cash prize con- 
test beginning July 1 and ending September 30. 
Thirty-seven cash prizes will be donated. Much 
enthusiasm and interest was shown on receipt 
of this announcement, and as usual a great deal 
of friendly rivalry has already begun. The ar- 
rangement of this contest is such that every 
agent, no matter in what capacity he acts, has 
an opportunity to get in the race, with equal 
chances for the money. 

C. G. Ward was recently added to the agency 
force, having been appointed to the service of 
the company at Roanoke, Va., where he is mak- 
ing a good showing. 

NEW DISTRICT BRINGS CHANGES 

The Public Savings of Indianapolis has added 
another district to its increasing number. The 
latest addition was created about a month ago 
and was placed at Richmond, Ind. H. H. Had- 
low, who was formerly in charge of the Muncie 
district, has been placed in command of this new 
office, which will direct the activities about 
Richmond, Connersville, New Castle and Rush- 
ville. Jack Purcell, who has been with the 
company for about four years, beginning as an 
agent, and was later placed in charge of the 
superintendency at New Castle, has been trans- 
ferred and promoted to the position of manager 
in the Muncie district to fill the vacancy caused 
by the transfer of Manager Hadlow to Rich- 
mond. 
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THE AMEN CORNER 
Use of Bait to Catch Game Fish is a 
Good Plan 





SOME PLAIN HINTS 





The Tenth Commandment—Solicitor’s Life Made 


Easier 
(TentH TALK) 

There is an old fellow up in the Catskill 
Mountains whose wonderful success in trout 
fishing attracted the attention of a city sports- 
man. 

“What bait do you use?” asked the city man. 

“What they be feedin’ on,” replied the fish- 
erman. “Yer see ‘tis this here ways. Trout 
are like men folks, only a sight more so. Ef 
a feller’s sot on havin’ ice cream and cake at a 
restaurant ‘tain’t no good ter give him a plate 
of apple sass. When mos’ city fishermen comes 
here a'fishin’ they al’ays offer apple sass to 
them what is sot on ice cream an’ cake. When 
Mr. Trout-Fish shows he wants wu’ms, I goes 
an’ digs wu’ms. But ef he wants minners, 
minners he gits, and’ so ‘tis with grasshoppers 
an’ flies. When J goes fishin’ I says to myself, 
‘Now, see here, old want-’em, what be they 
a'feedin’ on?’ An’ I finds out and gives ‘em 
just that there an’ nothin’ else.” 

The solicitor has a great variety of bait, if 
he will only look at his daily handout in that 
way. One man thinks of his family, another 
thinks of his old age and himself, and still an- 
other has a grudge against all corporations, 
and you've got to offer him bait in the way of 
education as to the difference between some 
corporations and your own life insurance com- 
pany. Still another puts what little money 
he can save into foolishness generally, and you 
must show him that he could make a better 
use of a fifty-cent piece than in buying some 
silly novelty. And the women? That's the 
rub. But don’t talk about the difference in 
corporations to women. They don’t care a 


hang for that handout. You are offering apple 
Sass to ice cream lovers. 

Keep tab on the hopes and wishes of your 
Prospects, Talk to them in words which fit 
in with their ideas, not in terms that to them 
must seem as vague as if you were giving 
them a lecture on Calculus. If you know 


something of the theory of life insurance, 
avoid that talk as you would avoid talking 
Arabic. The actuary is a very important man 
in your company, but actuarial talk in the field 
scares as if one were luridly lecturing on the 
heated penalties of a future life in a gambling 
den. 

It is a wise solicitor who carries with him 
every kind of bait. And it is the foolish solici- 
tor who week in and week out uses the same 
bait on young Miss Featherbrain and_ that 
middle-aged Scotch tailor whose principal 
amusement is found in reading the history of 
the persecutions of the Calvinists. It is an 
ancient and moss-covered proverb, that the 
seller of industrial policies should keep con- 
stantly in mind that “One man’s bread is an- 
other man’s poison.” 

Hand out what they want and your debit 
will grow like pie-plant in Alaska, where they 
say that acid vegetable sometimes lifts itself 
inches in a July night. 

The final warning in this decalogue is: 

Fir Your Prospecr’s NEEpsS 


LAPSES 

Like the poor the subject of lapses is ever 
with us. Managers hammer in cures for a 
high percentage of lapsed policies, and cease- 
less companies are on the job devising methods 
for lowering this percentage. If the indus- 
trial solicitor more fully realized that his per- 
sonal percentage of lapses was ever in the 
minds of the executives of his company he 
would ‘canvass his lapsing policyholders with 
more zeal than he canvasses for possible appli- 
cants. 

It is all very well to replace a lost debit with 
a newly insured; it is ten times better not to 


lose the debit. And one way not to lose those’ 


insured in your company is to make them feel 
the importance of their policies to themselves. 
Never let an opportunity slip to call attention 
to the value to the insured of his bit of promis- 
sory paper. And it is valuable; in most cases 
far more valuable than any other paper owned 
by the wage-earner. 

Constant reference on the part of the solici- 
tor to the importance of keeping up payments 
will. do much to decrease the percentage of 
lapses. This reference to the great value of a 
policy should be carefully considered and earn- 
estly driven in. ‘The solicitor should never 
joke about the matter. Such remarks as, “Like 
the gasman, here I am again, Mrs. Murphy,” 
and “I see you live right on and on, Mr, 


Joyce—no undertaker needed!” are calculated 
to take from the dignity of the agent and de- 
tract from the respect the policyholder should 
feel for his policy. It is better to say quietly 
and pleasantly, “I am glad to see that you have 
the premium all ready for me. You cannot 
afford to take chances in so important a mat- 
ter.” 

If week after week and month after month 
a solicitor earnestly calls attention to the 
great value of a policy and the loss which will 
be incurred in dropping it, the time will come 
when the insured will make great sacrifices 
rather than see his policy lapsed. 


FAILURE 

There is nothing which mankind has ever 
done, from making fire during the Stone Age 
by rubbing two sticks together to laying the 
first Atlantic cable and standing at 90 degrees 
of latitude at the poles, which trails not behind 
it a long chain of failure. Since the beginning 
of things, to fail is only to be in line with all 
human effort. To succeed is but the logical 
ending of failure. 

A great inventor tells of his wonderful 
achievements that all of his great inventions 
are the culmination of past failures. America 
was settled by those who had made a political 
failure in the Old World, and the United 
States, politically and industrially, is one of 
the greatest successes the sun ever ran its 
course over. 

The industrial agent must look failure in the 
face and count his failures as the basis for 
future success. To know how to solicit in- 
surance is only another way of knowing how 
to make failure blossom into the fruitage of 
success. And a failure at soliciting to-day may 
be the successful manager of to-morrow. 

One of the most successful agents who ever 
worked up a debit tells that at one time he 
did not have money enough to pay for lunches. 
Daily his wife made a package of bread and 
butter which he ate in the corridors of office 
buildings. His first attempts at soliciting were 
always failures. Yet these failures taught him 
how to succeed. 

Even to yourself it is silly to grant that 
failure theans anything more than training. 
Soliciting is an art which must be learned by 
failure after failure. The man who hits Por a 
job as a bookkeeper or packer in a department 
store beeause he has made a failure at solicit- 
ing has forgotten the law of all human en- 
deayor, 
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SUCCESSFUL AGENTS 





Comments on Selecting Men as Solicitors 





EXPERIENCES OF A SUPERINTENDENT 





How a Deck Hand Quadrupled His Salary—His 
Story 

The successful industrial insurance salesman 
is chosen from all walks of life. The superin- 
tendent must know how to choose his men in 
order to have a successful staff. In order to 
be a successful salesman a man does not have 
to be highly educated, but if he has plenty of 
good, common horse sense he is absolutely as- 
sured of making a success. To give the ex- 
ample of one superintendent as to how he 
picked his staff of salesmen some of his ex- 
periences are given herewith: 


FORMER OCCUPATION 

One man who proved to be one of the most 
successful salesmen that ever entered the in- 
surance business was originally employed as a 
deck-hand on a ferryboat; another was a 
lumber checker in a sawmill; another was a 
bookkeeper; another a magazine solicitor; an- 
other a tailor; another a plumber; another a 
small grocery merchant; another a deputy 
sheriff; another a fruit grower; another a 
dry goods clerk; another an express mes- 
senger; another a grocery clerk, and so on. 

The superintendent who picked these men 
saw in them the possibilities of successful 
salesmen. Every man whom he chose pos- 
sessed certain qualifications that would make 
him a headliner. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

These men, most of them young, were just 
forming their career in the world of business. 
Some of them had no education. Some of 
them had very litle; none of them had too 
much to spare, but when given the chance 
these men soon qualified themselves as far as 
education was concerned, and at the same time 
learned the element of reading human nature. 
They also possessed those qualifications that 
are found ina few men. None of them knew 
what defeat was; not a lazy bone in their 
bodies. They were never satisfied until their 


work had come up to the requirements of the — 


company. 
Story OF THE DECKHAND 


Any superintendent can pick a staff of men 
in just this way if he is very careful to note 
the details. For instance, take, as an example, 
one young man who was chosen from a deck- 
hand of a ferryboat. This superintendent was 
crossing on a ferryboat one day and noticed 
this young man. The first thing that impressed 
him was the courtesy the young fellow was 
showing to the ladies in helping them to and 
front the ferry and the kind smile he gave 
them. Second, he noticed also that this young 
man was on agreeable terms with the captain 
of the boat and that he was well liked by the 
crew, and nearly all the traveling public that 
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passed on that ferryboat knew him and were 
on intimate terms with him. Third, he also 
noticed that this young man during his leisure 
hours when the ferryboat was out in the 
middle of the lake and had nothing to do was 
putting in his time studying. This was all ob- 
served in making one trip on the ferryboat. On 
later investigation he found that this young 
man had money in the bank. At the age of 
twenty-one he was supporting his mother and 
sisters. Furthermore, he was taking up a 
course in night school and was bettering him- 
self from an educational standpoint. The 
superintendent investigated the amount of 
salary the young man was making, and found 
he was doing all this on $40 a month. He ap- 
proached him one day, offering him a position, 
telling him that if he made $40 a month on 
the ferryboat that he would give him a posi- 
tion that would net him $150 a month in the 
industrial insurance business. The young man 
studied the proposition and took it up. To- 
day he is making $150 per month as an assist- 
ant superintendent. He has married and 
bought a home and paid for same, and he 


is considered one of the most successful men , 


in the insurance business in his town. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S CARE 

If all superintendents would take the care 
to choose their material for agents as this 
superintendent has done, and to educate their 
men up to the highest ideals of the business, 
the industrial insurance business would be 
elevated to a platform far from where it is 
at the present time. In conclusion I will state 
again, that if the superintendents who have 
charge of the districts know how to choose 
their staff they can always depend upon making 
a success of the industrial insurance business. 


STRAP HANGERS 


Most of us who wrestle out just enough to 
pay the milkman must acknowledge that we 
are only strap hangers. There are plenty of 
comfortable seats in the front of the car, but 
we are jostled by the other strap hangers and 
cannot see over their heads or through their 
bodies. Plenty of push forward, however, 
will drop us where we belong, and where there 
is a nice prospect out of a window and jostling 
is a thing of the past. 

“Folks are like sheep in a runway,” said a 
street-car conductor, “They never sense 
further than their noses.” 

The industrial agent has his pressing com- 
petitors around him, and most agents hang on 
a strap, wrestle with the crowd and forget that 
their seat is waiting for them to push into. 
It will not be a seat like that in the car. There 
will be comfort and a fine prospect, but it will 
be a seat where every kind of effort is neces- 
sary to keep it. 


The seat is yours, Mr. Pettyman. You don't 


have to be a strap hanger all your life. If you 
want, you can get a move on you like a boy in 
a college rush. The want is the great thing. 
But when you get it, even the hunch to move 
forward is lots of fun. And you can get it. 
Push forward. Never mind if you get the 
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breath jostled out of you. The seat is yours. 
It will be worth every effort of your body and 
mind to attain it. Push forward. The pushing 
will bring joy you know not. Get a move on 
you. Believe that the seat is waiting. Believe 
that the prospect out of the window is worth 
the scramble. And know, Mr. Pettyman, as 
you have earned to call yourself, that Petty- 
man is an alias and that your true name is 
Mr. Greatman. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

are those who maintain that the 
months of November and December are very 
poor ones in which to write life insurance. 
The reason usually given is that people are 
busy preparing for Thanksgiving and the 
Christmas holidays, and also that they are 
saving their money in order to spend it later 
in the purchase of Christmas gifts. 

We wonder whether any man of even ave- 
rage intelligence believes that. 

Exactly the same thing is said in the mid- 
summer season concerning the difficulty of get- 
ting people to purchase life insurance. Only 
then.a different reason is given—it’s too hot. 

Well, after all, it’s easy to find excuses, easy 
to explain lack of results by blaming it on the 
heat in summer and the cold and the storm and 
the Christmas holidays in the winter. But the 
really enterprising and successful agent doesn’t 
have any of these excuses. He doesn’t need 
them. If the mercury is around go degrees he 
talks insurance in order to forget how hot and 
uncomfortable he is, and if the Christmas 
holidays are approaching—why, what better, 
what more sensible and practical gift could 
father give mother and the children than a 
policy on his life? And that is the clever 
agent’s text at that season of the year. 

Some one striving to be witty has pro- 
pounded a conundrum, ‘‘Why is the letter R 
like a life insurance policy?” and the answer 
is, “Because it comes in handy at the end of 
father.” Of course it would hardly do to use 
a joke like that as a canvassing aid, but at the 
same time it is well not to lose sight of the 
fact that there is a great deal more in that 
conundrum than poor wit, and during the 
Christmas season is a splendid time for the 
head of the family to realize it. And if he 
needs assistance to make him realize it, why, 
of course, that is where the agent’s services are 
of value. Many a man with the responsi- 
bilities of a family resting upon him would be 
glad to discharge, in part, those responsibilities 
and at the same time solve the problem of the 
Christmas gift by the purchase of an insurance 
policy on his life if he thought of it or had the 
idea delicately yet clearly and forcefully pre- 
sented to him. 

For, after all, is it not a fact that in very 
many cases the distribution of gifts during the 
holiday season has become somewhat perfunc- 
tory? Isn’t it in many cases a fact that the 
purchase of the gifts for Christmas is put off 
until the eleventh hour, as any other disagree- 
able task would be postponed, and when De- 
cember 24 arrives is there not in many cases a 
belated rush for the stores, and a mad scramble 
to secure something for “mother and the girls” 


There 
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before it is too late? You who read this—how 
many times do you think have you waited until 
Christmas Eve and then gone into some drug 
store and purchased a bottle of perfumery or a 
box or two of writing paper, paying for them 
a price that in a saner mood and at any other 
time of the year you would consider an outrage 
or a colossal joke, according to the point of 
view? 

These are facts that cannot be successfully 
contraverted, and the clever agent should take 
advantage of the opportunities of this season 
of the year and start a campaign for the pur- 
pose of educating the people to make their pur- 
chases early and to give useful gifts, gifts that 
will serve well those who receive them. And 
right here is where the agent will reap his re- 
ward; for what better gift from the standpoint 
of utility and real value could there be than a 
life insurance policy? 

“But,” some one will say, “You are taking 
all the sentiment out of the Christmas season 
by giving useful presents. You should give 
something in the nature of a luxury, something 
that the recipient would not be likely to pur- 
chase for himself or herself,” as the case may 
be. Such an argument might be advanced by 
some, but they would be relatively few in num- 
ber; for people generally have come to the 
point where they realize the foolishness of 
spending hard-earned money in the purchase 
of gifts that have only a sentimental value. 
But, again, is there not a fine sentiment at- 
tached to the gift from a husband to a wife of 
a life insurance policy in which the wife is 
named as beneficiary? Does not such a gift 
speak eloquently of the loving thought of the 
husband who is anxious to make such pro- 
vision as his means will allow for the financial] 
independence of his wife if he should be the 
first to go? 

Take it, therefore, from the standpoint of 
hoth sentiment and utility, and there can 
hardly be a saner, safer, happier solution of 
the ‘Christmas gift problem than a life insur- 
ance policy. 


FULL UP 

The story is told of Morse, the inventor of 
the telegraph, that while perfecting his in- 
vention and his code of the alphabet he could 
think of nothing else. The idea so possessed 
him that everything except his crude instru- 
ments and his code seemed of no importance. 
That is the brand mark of all earnest men. 
Say that men of that breed are lucky because 
their activities bear fruitage is to utter an 
absurdity. Luck will always swing toward the 
men that are full up to the neck in their busi- 
ness, trade or profession. 

For the man who can follow the difficult 
calling there is nothing in life more interesting 
than soliciting others to buy a commodity so 
Satisfactory as life insurance. In particular, 
the industrial agent deals with the most inter- 
esting classes in the community. 

Stop and think! Do you know of any other 
activity which can bring so many interesting 
and even entertaining experiences? It is not 
a perpetual holiday; it is perpetual and strenu- 
ous toil. But different from many kinds of 
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toil the task is to study that strange animal— 
the species of animal which has been said to 
be only a little lower than the angels. 

And life insurance is one of the most won- 
derful of man’s inventions. It is far from as 
simple as some people suppose. Its beginnings 
are interwoven with the mathematics of 
astronomy, and some of the most profound 
thinkers have given a lifetime to its develop- 
ment. People do not die in accordance with 
any simple law, and the theory of interest on 
money is not a simple theory. So the subject 
is well worthy the most earnest and devoted 
study on the part of any one who wishes to 
know its fundamentals. 

The industrial agent cannot be an actuary. 
And most people do not care to spend their 
lives in an ocean of figures. But the industrial 
agent should appreciate that he is part and 
parcel of a very wonderful and very ingenious 
scheme for aiding humanity. And he should 
devote himself to his business, earnestly and 
profoundly. If he does so he cannot help 
being full with his trade. 

In off moments, on the trolley and in the 
ferryboat, he will glance over an insurance 
journal. He will know the essentials of life 
insurance, and if he gives his business the 
study it deserves he will be overflowing with 
the subject. He will be full up with interest, 
zeal and enthusiasm. 


“NO INSURANCE” 

This account appeared in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. We could have no stronger argument 
for the necessity of industrial life insurance. 
The Constitution says: 

“Leaving a pitiful note of thanks to Matron 
Mamie Heard for her kindness, Mrs. Lora Plem- 
mons, with her twin babies and thirteen-year- 
old daughter, Mindy, took their departure from 
police headquarters Saturday morning and 
boarded a train for Cedartown, where they will 
be taken into the home of a relative. 

“Several days ago Mrs. Heard was called to 
the Terminal station by the matron there and 
requested to take charge of the forlorn-looking 
quartet. 

“Mrs. Plemmons, with her children, boarded 
a train in Ellijay several months ago with the 
intention of coming to Atlanta to find work. 
Her husband had died only a short time pre- 
vious and she didn’t even have railroad fare. 

“On the cars kind-hearted passengers made up 
a ‘pot’ with which to pay the fares of the four 
and bought them dinner en route to Atlanta. 

“For several days the worn-out mother has 
tried to get work, while Mindy, the daughter, 
would take care of her twin sisters. 

“During their stay at headquarters the kind- 
ness of police officers and the matron kept them 
in food and the mother in money enough to help 
her in looking for work. . 

“The letter which Mrs. Heard found addressed 
to her following the departure of the Plemmons 
family was written in a childish scrawl as fol- 
lows: 

“‘T am a poor child and have 2 little sisters. 
I have no father, no home and no where to go. 
poor mama is disable to work she does all she 
can to get a nice home, but can’t. No one will 
take her babies. But when our savior calls for 
us then thanks be to God. He will carry us 
home where there is bread and room for 
orphands. , 

“ ‘Thank God if he would take us home to nite. 
Poor mama prays all the time for father is going 
to send for us all. She says she don’t want to 
stay here, but the good people of Atlanta has 
prayed for us and give us things. When any- 
body gets in our fix the good Lord ot to take 
them home with him. 

“‘T can’t pray enough for mama Heard for she 
has did all she can for us and give us things 
to eat. God bless her and keep her forever. 

“(MINDY PLEMMONS.’ ” 
—The Virginia. 
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BUSINESS REVIVALS 





Religious Organizations are Not Alone 
in Awakenings 





ADVICE OF AN AGENT 





Better Conditions for the Insurance Agent—An 
Opportunity 


Revivals, or periods of awakening, are not re- 
stricted to religious bodies. We have them, or 
at least we should have them, in the life insur- 
ance business. It’s time to have a revival right 
now in this outfit. A whole lot of the good boys 
seem to be fast asleep. At any rate, there are 
several men under contract with me who are 
producing practically no business, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that general conditions are 
splendid—probably the finest ever known in this 
country; and also despite the fact that no*body 
of life insurance men ever had quite as good 
weapons to use in the warfare against poverty 
and want as we have at this particular time. 

Now, my friends, the first of October is a 
mighty good time for those of us who have been 
asleep to wake up—see where we stand—and 
try to take advantage of our opportunity. The 
fact that this agency has done a splendid busi- 
ness thus far this year is no reason why we 
should relax our efforts or our production. Busi- 
ness conditions next year may not be as favor- 
able as they are now. Remember that! We 
know that this is harvest time; we know 
that the fields are rich with promise, but 
what good does that do us if we don’t put in the 
scythe and reap? 

THE OPEN DOOR 

Suppose you stood before the door of a room 
in which was amassed a great treasure, and one 
in authority should place in your hands the key 
to that door telling you that all that you need 
do was to approach the door, unlock it, walk in 
and help yourself! How long would it take you 
to get busy? And yet, relatively speaking, that’s 
just the situation which this day confronts every 
man who is equipped with a rate book and ap- 
plications. 

Why, the country is full of men who are mak- 
ing more money than they ever did before in 
their lives. Even the wage-earners are better 
paid than ever before. Practically everybody 
who is busy is making money, and surely that 
means harvest time for the life insurance agent. 
Of course, you can’t sell any kind of an article, 
no matter how good it is, without making an 
effort, but I contend that there never was a life 
insurance policy which could be sold with as 
great ease as can this one that is placed in your 
hands in this wonderfully prosperous year of 
1916. 

What’s the use of a man having an agency 
contract if he writes no life insurance, nor even 
makes an effort to do so? Such a man is hold- 
ig the key to the treasure house, but not using 
it. If any of us are making that mistake, let’s 
quit it. What do you say? Shall we wake up? 
Shall we get busy? Shall we try to demon- 
strate to the company that it’s worth while to 
keep us under contract and to continue furnish- 
ing us with licenses to represent our company? 

All of which means, fellows, give us some busi- 
ness; give us more business; give us a big busi- 
ness, beginning right now!—ROBERT J. MIx. 


HIT YOUR OWN PACE 

Thinkers have told us that the majority of 
men use only a small portion of their faculties. 
If you examine yourself you will find the truth 
of this. If you were cast away on a strip of 
sand in midocean your abilities would be 
amazingly developed. You would find re- 
sources in yourself that you have never 
dreamed of. You use but the fringes of your 
powers—if you are like most men. 

That’s the point. You don’t have to be like 
most men. You have your individual pace, 
which, as yet, if you are the man this is in- 
tended for—the ordinary—you have never yet 
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And the more important point is that 
you can hit it. 

After he had mistaken a baby bear for a 
woodchuck, and had made his getaway from 
the mother, an old mountaineer said: 

“Gosh Almighty! I sure made time that 
would lift prizes anywhere. Ye don’t know 
what ye kin do till ye has ter do it!” 

That’s it! “Ye don’t know what ye kin do 
till ye has ter do it.’ And most men are 
always waiting till they “has ter do it.” 

Hit your own pace. If at first you cannot 
hit it, at least try to hit it. 


gained, 


LEGS IN BRAINS 

In soliciting for industrial insurance you 
ought to have an excellent pair of legs. But 
no man’s legs will do the work of his brain. 
Indeed most men need to remember that work 
with legs is so easy that even a chicken can 
keep on moving; and if there is a creature in 
the entire universe which works its legs more 
and its brain less than a chicken it would be 
hard to find it. Don’t bea chicken. A chicken 
will scratch up twenty square yards of soil to 
find one small grub. It never occurs to a 
chicken that a little headwork might save a 
million or more scratches. Again, don’t be a 
chicken. 

If yesterday was entirely unproductive in 
new results, sit down right now and get a hike 
on your brain legs. Find out why your yes- 
terday was a failure, or try to find out. Even 
the effort will help you amazingly. But don’t 
go on scratching until you’ve added a little 
brain labor to the labor of your legs. 

It’s a sight easier to work your legs than to 
work your brains. That proves that he who 
works his brains will profit above most of his 
fellows who work only their legs. 

“With what do you mix your colors?” asked 
a youthful novice of a veteran portrait painter. 
“With brains, sir,” replied the gruff old aca- 
demician. 

There are two distinctly different species of 
industrial solicitors. One species can be called 
the chickens of the difficult scratching craft, 
who in dusty times scratch up an acre or more 
to get one small grub. The other species can 
be called the crows of the profession. 

You've seen crows walking; but they always 
know why they walk. They never walk in 
fields where there is not something worth 
while, and, if you watch a crow in a newly- 
planted cornfield you will observe that there 
is the very minimum of scratching. In scratch- 
ing, crows have got chickens beaten to a fraz- 
zle. Watch-one. He must have kept tab on 
old Farmer Hate-Crows, for with the most 
expert knowledge Mr. Blackness skips the por- 
tions of the field where corn is not. A long 
stride and our expert is over three grains of 
corn. One scratch and the corn is his. An- 
other stride and another scratch, and. three 
more dainty morsels. 

Be a soliciting crow. If you don’t know 
how, find out. And there can be little instruc- 
tion, You must find out for yourself. But 
one thing is certain, that if you never yank on 
your thinking cap good and hard, and deter- 
mine that you will find out, you never will, 
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Increases Made by the Royal Arcanum 
Affect Old Men 
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Industrial Agents Interested in Subject—Details 
of Changes 


Industrial life insurance agents are intensely 
interested in the recent changes in rates made 
by the Royal Arcanum, to become effective on 
December 1 for old members and November 1 
for new members. These rates as now revised 
will in many cases cause long-standing mem- 
bers to pay more for their temporary insurance 
than they would have paid for permanent insur- 
ance in a substantial legal reserve life insur- 
ance company. Industrial agents should bear 
in mind that this is only one example of what 
happens in all fraternal orders. The rates 
adopted are as follows: 


WHOLE LIFE RATE, TABLE A 
For all new members after November 1, 1916. 
For all present Option A members after De- 
cember 1, 1916, at assessed ages as follows per 
$1000: 


Age Rate Age Rate 
Serer $0.86 | ARR re are $2.40 
ere are iar 1.26 | PEE EO TOR cs 
OS Pe ee rar eae 1.90 _, eee ee 7.19 


NEW TABLE OF REGULAR RATES 


All present ‘‘regular rate’’ members after De- 
cember 1, 1916, pay as per this table at attained 
ages as follows, per $1000, unless they elect to 
transfer to Table A, Option C or Option D: 


Age Rate Age Rate 
Thieves tre kee beeen $9.72 RE, rene ers $1.91 
| CEE eT aE eae, 94 _ Eee eT Tee. 
BOs 6 se44 5 6086086 1,25 Tre vaek eee se wale 10.64 


Regular rate members under sixty-four years 
of age may change to the whole life Table A or 
Option C at attained ages. 

Any member on regular rate or the Whole 
Life Table A may, upon proper application, 
elect to continue the payment of his present 
assessment by surrendering his certificate and 
receiving a new one for the amount of protec- 
tion which his present assessment will pay for. 


NEW TABLE FOR OPTION B 
All present members now on Option B after 
December 1, 1916, shall pay as per this table at 
assessed ages as follows, per $1000 (applies only 
to present members already on this option): 


Below Above Below Above 
Age Age 65 Age 65 Age Age 65 Age 65 
| $0.55 $1.92 ee $1.55 $6.82 
es 60 2.69 od 3.55 7.49 
BOs. is 34 0 .76 4.90 OG ec viewer vase 7.69 


This table is a classified annual step rate. The 
rate increases annually to and through age 
sixty-five, when it becomes constant, the amount 
of the constant rate varying according to the 
age of the member when his selection of the 
option becomes operative. 


NEW TABLE FOR OPTION C 
All present members now upon Option C, after 
December 1, 1916, shall pay as per following 
table, at assessed ages. 
That any member upon any other table or 
plan may change to this table at his attained 
age, per $1000: 
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Age Rate, Age Rate 
RR ails = Se a $2.46 


OPTION D 
Present members on this table are continued 
as at present without any change in either age 
or rate: 


: Monthly Rate senefit 

For $1000, per $1000 per $1000 
Age Monthly After 65 at 70 
20 eeG iio $1.04 $0.52 $601.94 
Boece e eee 1.80 90 576.48 
45. eee 2.88 1.44 541.06 
56 hae biesees 5.74 2.87 451,24 
Ee tae 12.32 6.16 229.45 


A PROGRESSIVE AGENCY 


The Charlotte district of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia had its best industrial pro- 
duction of new business for the year last week. 
Two of the three assistancies, the Sparks and 
Harkey, had weeks of perfection, and all ex- 
ceeded allotment. The Sparks assistancy much 
more than doubled its allotment, and when Hew- 
itt of that assistancy went in to write his best 
score for the year, he wrote it $2.79. Barns of 
the Wilkie assistancy made a score of $2.37. 
Pruett of the Wilkie force, besides exceeding his 
industrial call, had five ordinaries. Assistant 
Sparks, in addition to his best personal effort 
result for four weeks, had his ninth ordinary. 
Superintendent Page wrote two ordinaries, 
bringing his year’s number to twelve. 

MAKING GOOD 

If you don’t believe in yourself, how can you 
expect other people—your company, or your 
customer, to believe in you? If you don’t give 
yourself a square deal in every little thing, how 
can you expect one from the other fellow? You 
will get, Old Man, the same kind of a deal that 
you give. It takes some men a lifetime to fully 
realize that burning truth—paying, getting in 
return value received. 

The fact that so many hundreds of men have 
made big and good in this business proves that 
your making good is solely and entirely a per- 
sonal matter. 

You are all you've got. 

Whether you are satisfied with yourself or 
not, yourself is the tool you’ve got to work 
with, your only tool. No one can be a better 
friend or a more bitter enemy than that same 
fellow, yourself. 

Therefore, you’ve got to make yourself Make 
Good. 

And you’ve not only got to believe things, but 
you've got to do things. , 

Lots of men believe in their proposition, their 
company, and in themselves; but they are not 
willing to pay the price, make the sacrifice. 

Handicaps and obstacles—distractions of all 
kinds, excuses and myriads of other things— 
rise up to test their mettle. 

They listen; they ‘‘take it easy;’’ they worry 
about this or that; they look into this proposi- 
tion and that business; they think and talk of 
the Old Days; and, well, you know! 

Making good is making the sacrifice that mak- 
ing good demands.—LH«zcelsior Life Banner. 





LIFE ‘INSURANCE VS. SAVINGS 
BANK 


“T would rather put my money in the bank.” 

“Would you?” asks the agent. ‘‘How much a 
year do you think you can save?” 

“Oh, a dollar a week; fifty dollars a year,” 
replied the prospect. j 

“At that rate of saving, it would take you fif- 
teen to twenty years to save up a thousand dol- 
lars, wouldn’t it?’’ 

“Ten.” 

“Don’t you see, if you paid that first fifty 
dollars to a life insurance company, you have 
guaranteed the amount of your future savings 
for fifteen to twenty years? Besides, should 
death occur, your wife or beneficiary is paid im- 
mediately the total amount of those future 
savings. 

“Don’t you think, as an unselfish man, life in- 
surance is a better proposition for your family 
than a savings bank?’—E«celsior Life Banner. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT’S KIT 


i Sala of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 


you can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 

GREATER EFFICIENCY 

INCREASED EARNING POWER 

STEADY PROMOTION 

The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 

greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 





TITLE or Work PRICE 

Some Pian Finis to Lie Bistsanee SOnenOts «0 6k dds op ccicccccesadeseadecene eolnums $ .25 
Saleen Ob Grime Dor Ue Bee CRICIEOES Gc os kacdec cer ctccecerse ccdeh@uecet mde dnegad .25 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
REET GREE IIOSRS ooo ch ilar w hcd a Rt aaa ee cee peace adden ein ke edaaiteeaats .60 
RE RE NONE SCOTS oi: cineca die sie noe Kola hsnicbd Mead pm blalele win tid mon ed how swe Mate 1.25 
aaa oa FA ca iw aka 6) We Gi 6 wc ceed ps ARR owe wv ane alate Wee eal Wiel Orb alana ee 1.00 
anes Datei tiene Cetzae EQN CO WHO ON ooo og pie, a's ova ede paw dee cine otw bie Melee meme mmemae 1.50 
PTE SCE Nee: eee peer ene MP eer EPP reinrr ira rs ret Cee Cys 1.00 
TR er TOR NNE O LLEE c ar al a cle wrelta Salen ane ceusia daa nase seat sae eamad ee age cae 1.00 
Bre srreniarene Pneeree 10 EI INNING 5 os, 5 oo cvs co ocd eer ak eres denaseaaseoetuanvedenhe 1.25 
es Os NTMI oc psa acc: oy ode cide 6 Kite prmieiesinl SOO here wt Mbinle Male d aeealng wack e Fema mele 2.50 
BR OSL to a ee er rer rrr ty ree roy S 1.00 
Da a 6 Ee NOIR oes. 'ea «hace oXatininw etD a vinsee eM Ae ele We eee oe Oe edhe aka 1.00 
Raat Naame Art mane CAME MATIRTEAINON 955 50's: 5isz('5.9: 6.60% 00 w'd 8S wha Re ewan Eid wb Dwlerd pid KAM WA a oes ee 1.00 
ee rere ere reer eet eer re rr ric eT . 50 
I arate oad a9: ws Siac Rak ccs, wba Sem TAL aia ERT OR ARE CURE alan ou ata 1.00 
eee OO a ee ee er Pern rey ri erre Peri ry rr Cree 1.50 
Bo) a ee ee See Peer E er re ey re yn ee ee Oe eeaeens e $17.10 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 
Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


THE 


Unusally Large Number of Changes 
in September 





INDIVIDUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


First Group Policy Written — Names of Some 
Successful Workers 

Only last month the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America entered the field of group 
insurance. Agent W. H. Quigley of the Balti- 
more No. 4 district has the distinction of hav- 
ing written the first group insurance policy 
which was for a substantial amount. 

Many changes occurred during the month. 

On Monday, September ica Albert A. Lewis was 
promoted to the position of agency organizer 
and placed in charge of the Grand Island (Neb.) 
agency organization. Former Agent 8. Worm- 
ser of the Baltimore No. 2 district was advanced 
to the position of assistant superintendent on 
Monday, September 18. September 18 marked 
the transfer of Superintendent Frank H. Meese 
from Sandusky to Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Meese has 
the well wishes of his many friends for success 
in his new field of endeavor. In recognition of 
faithful and efficient service, Agent J. H. Phelps 
of Lafayette, Ind., has been appointed to the 
position of assistant superintendent in the same 
district. Agent C. S. Mears of Braddock has 
been promoted to take charge of the Greensburg 
(Pa.) assistancy, and Agent H. L. Wollwine of 
Cumberland, Md., has likewise received an ad- 
vancement to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent at that point. On September 25, W. 
Horne of the Paterson (N. J.) district was pro- 
moted from agent to the rank of assistant su- 
perintendent in the same district. C. J. Van 
Order, formerly an agent at Elmira, N. Y., is 
congratulated on his promotion to an assistant 
superintendency. J. E. Karnes, formerly an 
ordinary instructor, was appointed to the po- 
sition of special assistant superintendent in the 
Buffalo No. 1 district. Former Agent F. C. 
Sommerfelt was selected to fill a vacancy in the 
assistancy ranks in the Buffalo No. 2 district. 
Another to advance is C. F. Harris, who was as- 
signed to an assistancy in the Auburn (N. Y.) 
district. Former Agents J. J. Sullivan of Will- 
iamsport and E. J. Yanke and F. F. Field of 
Oil City have earned promotion to the position 
of assistant superintendents. Former Agent W. 
E. Bryan of Flint, Mich. (Saginaw district), has 
been promoted to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent in the former-named city. Michael 
Martucci, who held an agency in the Orange 
(N. J.) district for some time, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent in the 
Bayonne district. Harry H. Maull, who was an 
agent in the Camden (N. J.) district, has just 
signed an assistant superintendent’s contract, to 
go into effect for the week of September 4 in 
Camden. Impressed with the truism that the 
ladder of success is less crowded as you ap- 
proach the top, former Agents Carl F. Maetschfle 
of Louisville, Ky., and Jesse H. Phelps of La 
Fayette, Ind., persistently strove to climb 
higher, and their efforts were rewarded during 
September, when both were advanced by the 
company to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent in their respective districts. Agent J. 
F. Houlihan of Detroit No. 2 has been doing 
good work, and considering the progress made 


has been selected for promotion to the position 
of assistant superintendent in the _ district 
named, C. E. Smith, who entered the company’s 
service in February, 1915, in the Mankato 
(Minn.) district, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Austin, Minn. The following 
Canadian representatives have recently been 
promoted in their respective districts to the 
assistant superintendency position: E. Finch and 
I. Dawson, Calgary, Alta., the latter at Leth- 
bridge, a detached point; C. E. Rydberg, Halifax, 
N. S., and J. H. LeGendre, Quebec, P. Q. Among 
others who have won promotion to assistant su- 
perintendencies are: A. T. Bathgate, Altoona 
(Pa.) district; A. H. Huber, Johnstown (Pa.) 
district, and C. E. Jackson, Cumberland (Md.) 
district. Their friends and co-workers join in 
wishing them the fullest measure of success in 
their future work. Alessandro Ricca of Brook- 
lyn No. 3 has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant superintendent in recognition of his 
faithful service and commendable record as an 
agent during the past six years. Eugene H. 
Cochrane, assistant superintendent at Irving- 
ton, N. J. (Newark No. 2 district), has been 
promoted to the superintendency of the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) district, to take effect Monday, October 9. 
Superintendent George D. Freeston of the Har- 
rison (N. J.) district, who is really a Phila- 
delphian, will be transferred to the superin- 
tendency of the Philadelphia No. 1 district on 
Monday, October 9. Assistant Robert J. Robin- 
son of the Harrison (N. J.) district will take 
charge of that district as superintendent on 
October 9. Arthur G. Thomas and William H. 
Hampton, formerly agents of the Washington 
(Pa.) and Cleveland No. 1 districts, were pro- 
moted to assistant superintendencies on Sep- 
tember 11. Mr. Thomas took charge at Grafton, 
W. Va., and Mr. Hampton remained in Clev- 
land No. 1. 
OTHER NOTES 

During the week of September 11 the staffs of 
Division Q secured excellent all-round results, 
attaining new high-water marks for the division 
in industrial issues and increases. The motive 
of the effort was the twentieth anniversary of 
Division Manager M. C. Johnson’s entrance in- 
to the Prudential service. 

Los Angeles No. 2 is fortunate in listing 
among its agency stalwarts such men as W. A. 
Rogers and M. W. Hickox, both of whom are 
achieving marked industrial prominence. Agent 
Hickox’s account for September 18 showed two 
per cent of arrears and 356 per cent of advance, 
which speaks volumes for the quality of his 
writings and methods. 

On a debit of good size, Agent Wm. J. Ar- 
nold of the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) district is 
carrying arrears of six per cent and advance 
payments of over four hundred per cent. In 
addition to having brought about this splendid 
condition in his account, Mr. Arnold is credited 
with a nice industrial and ordinary record. 

The following-named believe in writing 
ordinary business with the least expenditure of 
effort towards securing maximum returns, note 
some of their recent results: C. W. Kolb, as- 
sistant superintendent, Williamsport, Pa., one 
application for $6000 (monthly income); S. E. 
Port, assistant superintendent, DuBois, Pa., one 
application for $5000; J. J. Sherman, agent, 
Scranton, Pa., one application for $10,000; D. J. 
Friel, agent, Shamokin, Pa., three applications 
for $12,000. " 

Superintendent Adolf Chobotsky of New York 
No. 6 completed twenty-five years of continuous 
service with The Prudential, on Friday, Septem- 
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ber 1. The diamond badge, emblematic of one- 
quarter century of service, was presented by 
Assistant Secretary F. A. C. Baker, who spoke 
of the faithful work rendered and heartily con- 
gratulated Mr. Chobotsky upon his accomplish- 
ments. Division Manager Bettner also spoke. 

The staff fittingly celebrated the occasion by 
the presentation of a large amount of industrial 
and ordinary business. Assistant Superinten- 
dent J. Blum announced the results to the su- 
perintendent. 

Agent Harry Rosenwasser of Yonkers, N. Y., 
has shown marked ability since he entered the 
insurance business. He was appointed Febru- 
ary 14, 1916, and is leading the district in 
ordinary. His industrial production is good 
and his account is in satisfactory condition. 

Agent Harmon D. Sanders of the New Albany 
(Ind.) district is a firm believer in low arrears, 
On a large debit he shows arrears of but $1.15, 
coupled with advance payments of nearly $300 
for August 28. His ability as a producer is also 
demonstrated by the fact that he is one of the 
leaders in the district in both industrial in- 
crease and ordinary issue. 

Agent John J. Hurly of the St. Louis No. 2 
district is doing enviable work in both branches 
of the business, demonstrating his ability as a 
new business writer of the first rank. 

Assistant Superintendent Edward W. Robert- 
son of Danville, Ill., Terre Haute district, has 
a fine average weekly actual increase and 
ordinary net issue this year. The good work 
reflects credit on the management of the as- 
sistancy and the caliber of the agency staff. 

Agent James L. Kincaid, operating at Webb 
City, Mo., of the Joplin district, is demonstrat- 
ing his ability as an ordinary writer of the first 
rank, as well as a securer of commendable in- 
dustrial returns. 


PRIZE CONTEST NOW ON 


The Casualty Company of America is making 
a special drive for weekly premium business. 
As an inducement for further gains in this 
branch the company is offering a number of at- 
tractive prizes. The contest began October 1, 
and will continue until March 20, 1917. The 
company announcement says: 


First Prize—Ford Touring Car.—Any repre- 
sentative who, during the period of the contest, 
makes an increase of $300 in his monthly col- 
lections, said increase to be shown and reported 
in and for the months of April and May, 1917, 
will be given a new Ford touring car. 

Second Prize—$100 Victrola, with Twenty-five 
Records.—Any representative who, during the 
period of the contest makes an increase of $150 
in his monthly collections, said increase to be 
shown and reported in and for the months of 
April and May, 1917, will be given a $100 Victrola 
and twenty-five records. 

Third Prize — Bicycle. — Any representative 
who, during the period of the contest, makes an 
increase of $75 in his monthly collections, said 
increase to be shown and reported in and for 
the months of April and May, 1917, will be given 
a bicycle, standard make. 

The monthly collections of the representative 
for September, 1916, will be the basis for figur- 
ing the increase. To illustrate: If a represen- 
tative collects $100 in and for September, 1916, 
in order to qualify for first prize, he must col- 
lect $400 in and for April and May, 1917. For 
the second prize, he must collect $250 in and for 
April and May, 1917. For the third prize he 
must collect $175 in and for April and May, 1917. 
Only one prize will be awarded to a contestant. 

Prizes will be awarded early in June, 1917. 

Only new business written under the manual 
rules and according to policy provisions will 
count in the contest. Only individual writings 
of the representative will be counted in the 
contest. 

Additional Credits for Advance Premiums.— 
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We will allow any representative who collects 
an annual premium on a policy written during 
the period of the contest and reports same be- 
fore or in April, 1917, an “Increase Credit’ of 
$1 on each annual collection. For a semi-annual 
collection under same conditions, we will al- 
low an “Increase Credit” of $.50. For instance, 
if a representative shows an increase of $250, 
and collects on the business written fifty annual 
premiums, he would be given a bonus credit of 
$50 increase, making the total increase $300. Or 
if he collects one hundred semi-annuals he 
would be given a bonus credit of $50 increase. 
It will pay you to get the advance premiums. 
You can get them in many cases as easily as 
the monthly premium if you will go after it. 
As to the business in force in an agency at the 
beginning of the contest, we will allow any 
agent who has a monthly collection of $100 or 
more the same ‘Increase Credit’ for annual col- 
lections on the old business as is allowed on 
the new business. 

It is distinctly understood and agreed that 
any conditions or questions arising in this con- 
test not covered by the above announcement 
shall be decided by the home office, and that a 
decision in writing, signed by an executive of- 
ficer on any such question shall be conclusive 
and final. 

The beauty of this contest is that every man 
has an equal chance. Every man of our agency 
force has before him a big opportunity to win 
a car, or a victrola or a bicycle. Remember, it 
isn’t one prize put up for every agent to try 
for, but a prize set aside for every individual 
agent who will work and win it. 

Ambition, persistency and work—continuous 
work—until next June will win this prize. It’s 
worth your while. Go to it right at the start. 
Determine to win it, and win it. 

Charles M. Schwab, the steel king, tells us 
that the greatest thrill that can come to any 
man is the thrill of successful accomplishment. 
This proposition is worth your while to accom- 
plish. You can’t lose. Work. Get the extra 
business, extra money, and the Ford car. 


HOME LIFE PROMOTIONS 


David Rosenfeldt, whose continued service 
with the Home Life of Philadelphia as agent 
and assistant superintendent dates from 1910, 
has been promoted to the position of ordinary 
inspector. Mr. Rosenfeldt has taken hold of his 
new position with the same enthusiasm mani- 
fested in his assistancy. His increase for 1916, 
amounting to $104.75, speaks for itself. Thomas 
Higgins succeeds Mr. Rosenfeldt as assistant 
superintendent in Philadelphia No. 2 district, 
and indications point toward a career equally 
as successful as that of his predecessor. 

Karl Stein has been promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent, with an average weekly increase 
of $1.34. Consistent increases from this as- 
sistancy are assured. Mr. Roop of Wilmington 
has been promoted to assistant superintendent. 


THE LATE T. L. JAMES 


The following minute was adopted at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, held on Septem- 
ber 26: 


The death on September 11, 1916, of Thomas 
Lemuel James removes from the board its 
oldest member in term of service, except Presi- 
dent Hegeman. Mr. James was elected to the 
board in April, 1881, soon after the company 
started its industrial department; and thereby 
watched over and helped its growth in assets 
from two millions to nearly six hundred mil- 
lions, in business in force from thirty millions 
to over three thousand millions of dollars. He 
Was appointed a member of the finance commit- 
tee in April, 1882, and continued in office as di- 
rector and member of its principal committee 
until his death. His condition of health pre- 
vented his attendance for the last two years; 
but for well over thirty years he was constant 
and assiduous in the performance of his du- 
ties. He was a faithful and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Presidents Knapp and Hegeman, and 


in dark days never lost his faith in the com- 
pany’s future. In those early times he con- 
tributed valuable assistance when it was so 
much needed; in the latter period of prosperity 
he was a proud coadjutor with the executive of- 
ficers in the cémpany’s upward progress. 

The public career of Mr. James as Postmaster 
and Postmaster-General, his splendid services 
to the city of New York and his country, his de- 
votion to the principles of civil service reform, 
his determination to put Government business 
on a par in efficiency with private business, 
earned for him the esteem of the nation. When 
he retired from office it was to assume a prom- 
inent place in the financial world. In every 
capacity he lived a life of high ideals, earnest 
industry, strict integrity, business competency 
and constant fidelity. He earned and received 
the approval of the people at large and of his 
immediate associates. 

As a member of this board he had the affec- 
tionate esteem of his fellow members, who 
count it a privilege to place upon the com- 
pany’s minutes and send to his family this 
token of their respect and expression of their 
grief. 





COLONIAL PROMOTIONS 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City has an- 
nounced the following changes in its agency 
plant: T. E. Gift, assistant, Reading; C. Dillon, 
assistant, Asbury Park; J. Moore, transferred 
from Asbury Park to Freehold as assistant man- 
ager; J. B. England, transferred from Freehold 
to Asbury Park as assistant manager; William 
Jaffin, assistant manager, North Hudson; V. Ci- 
armella, assistant manager, Trenton; J. F. 
Whitney, assistant manager, Williamsburg. 


A COMMON OCCURRENCE 


The Rev. R. Keene Ryan, pastor of the Gar- 
field Boulevard Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, is a strong advocate of life insurance. In 
the course of a recent sermon he said: 


“T am no insurance agent, but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that modern insurance comes nearer 
to giving something for nothing, and making 
this something sure and certain than any known 
institution of our time. 

“Indeed so sure, cheap and certain has it be- 
come that no man, however poor, can right- 
eously plead any excuse who does not take ad- 
vantage of the inducements offered him to lay 
up a little money to bury him when dead, and 
provide support for his afflicted and stricken 
loved ones when he is called away. 

“Tt is nothing short of an unpardonable crime 
when a father and husband, with a wife and chil- 
dren depending upon him for support, neglects 
his sacred obligations, uses up each week his 
wages, and in a moment of time is stricken by 
death, compels his friends to bury him, leaves 
his family destitute—an object of pity and 
charity. 

“Though I lived a thousand years, I never 
could forget the picture of just such a scene as 


this I saw in Mount Hope Cemetery a few days. 


ago—the one that inspired this sermon. I was 
called upon to preach the funeral sermon of a 
man who was a clerk in one of the great rail- 
road offices down town. He has a beautiful lit- 
tle home here in the city, a lovely wife and child. 
He lived a life of simple, happy ease. 

“One day last week he was sitting at his desk 
writing and whistling when suddenly his whist- 
ling ceased, his writing stopped. his head 
dropped forward on his book, and his heart, 
ever light and gay. ceased to throb. 

“When his accounts were footed up he had 
nothing. The boys in the office had to defray 
his funeral expenses, and they were just as poor 
as he. One dollar a week invested in life in- 
surance would have avoided all this. 

“The saddest sight I think I ever witnessed 
in mv life was his frail, delicate little wife. 
standing beside the open grave, with the cold 
wind whistling through the barren trees. sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. with not 
enough money in her pocketbook to buy her 
lunch and pay her way back to her cheerless 
home.”—Amicable Life Record. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 





Industrial Casualty Companies Met 
at Richmond This Week 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 





Papers to be Read on Timely Subjects—Agency 
Problems Considered 


The seventh annual meeting of the Southern 
Casualty and Surety Conference was held at the 
Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va., on Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. A full account of 
the proceedings will appear in THE SPECTATOR 
for next week. The programme of the conven- 
tion was as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 9.30 A. M. 

1. Call to Order. 

2. Address of Welcome in behalf o 2 § 2 
of Virginia by Governor Henry C. pi — 

3. Response, P. M. Estes, general counsel Life 
“- yy nang Nashville, Tenn. 

. ress of Welcome in behalf of 
of Richmond by Mayor George Ainslie. agen 

5. Response, H. D. Huffaker, president Inter- 
State Life and Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

6. Address of Welcome in behalf of companies 
having their home offices in the State of Vir- 
ginia, by W. W. Crisp, president of the Citizens 
Home Insurance Company, Richmond, Va. 

7. Response, C. P. Orr, president Southern 
Mutual Aid Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

Note—Out of consideration for the valuable 
time of the gentlemen who will deliver ad- 
dresses of welcome, conference members are re- 
quested to be in their seats at the call to order 
by the president. 

8. Roll Call. 

9. Report of Committee on Credentials, W. A. 
Johnson, chairman. 

10. Reading of Minutes, A. H. Kohn, secre- 
tary. 

11. Address of the President, Chas. E. Clarke, 
president. 

12. Report of Executive Committee, C. P. Orr, 
chairman. 

Discussion. 

13. Report of Secretary-Treasurer A. H. Kohn, 
secretary-treasurer. 

14. Report of Law Committee, P. M. Estes, 
chairman. 

Discussion. 

15. Address, “How to Build Up a Creditable 
Agency Force,” A. M. Burton, president Life 
and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 2.00 P. M. 

16. Report of Casualty Committee, Thos. B. 
Love, chairman. 

17. Report of Surety Committee, Seely Hut- 
chins, chairman. 

18. Report of Special Industrial Committee, 
A. B. Langley, chairman. 

19. Address, ‘Expense of Management,” R. D. 
Watkins, president Home Beneficial, Richmond, 
Va. 

20. Address, ‘‘Adjustment of Claims,” A. B. 
Langley, vice-president and general manager 
Carolina Life, Columbia, 8. C. 

21.Executive Session. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 8.30 P. M. 

22. Annual banquet, to be given in the hotel 
banquet hall. 

23. Address, ‘‘Payment of Claims to Policy- 
holders from an Insurance Commissioner's 
Viewpoint,”” Hon. Chas. F. Nesbit, Insurance 
Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 

24. Address, Joseph Button, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Virginia. 

25. Address, ‘‘Speedometers,’”’ Louis Phillips, 
president Insurance Vindicator. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 9.00 A. M. 
26. Report of Industrial Committee, H. D. 
Huffaker, chairman. 
27. Address, “General Shortage of Production 
by the Agency Forces in Ratio to the Amount of 
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Money Expended for Procuring and Maintain- 
ing Business as Shown by the Official Reports,” 
John Brosnan, Jr., vice-president Provident Re- 
lief Association, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion. 

28. Address, ‘‘Some Old Sick Benefit Compa- 
nies,’’ C. P. Orr, president Southern Mutual Aid 
Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

29. Report of Auditing Committee, A. B. 
Walker, chairman. 

30. Deferred Business. 

31. New Business. 

32. Report of Nominating Committee, C. A. 
Craig, chairman. 

33. Election of Officers. 

34. Date and place of next meeting. 

35. Adjournment. 

The present officers of the Conference are: 
Charles E. Clarke, president Peninsular Casu- 
alty, president; P. M. Estes, general counsel 
Life and Casualty Company of Nashville, vice- 
president; A. H. Kohn, secretary-treasurer Ca- 
rolina Life, secretary-treasurer. C. P. Orr of 
Birmingham is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


AN ENJOYABLE OUTING 

The Philadelphia No. 1 and No. 2 districts of 
the Home Life of Philadelphia recently held a 
joint outing at Burlington Island Park. The 
entire agency force, accompanied by their wives 
and families, was conveyed to the park by the 
steamer Princeton. After a most enjoyable trip 
on the upper historic Delaware, and upon ar- 
rival at the park, many interesting and amusing 
games were indulged in and contested with that 
enthusiasm which has been instrumental in the 
success of both the Philadelphia No. 1 and No. 2 
districts for the first seven months of 1916, and 
nothing other than the call for dinner could 
have postponed these events. 

After dinner an informal meeting was called 
to order by H. Morlock, superintendent of Phila- 
delphia No. 2 district, when the following 
speakers were introduced: Basil S. Walsh, 





president; Joseph L. Durkin, secretary; Dr. E. 
Bryan Kyle, medical director; George A. Hug- 
gins, actuary; D. M. Miller, supervisor; Super- 
intendent Leon Engles, Philadelphia No. 1; 
P. F. Shields, policy department; J. Barandon, 
claim department; J. Tracy, ordinary renewal 
department; J. V. Purcell, medical department. 
In each case an interesting and instructive 
address was given and enjoyed by the assem- 
blage. 

After adjourning games were again indulged 
in. The feature event was a swimming con- 
test between Superintendent Engles of Phila- 
delhpia No. 1 and Superintendent Morlock of 
Philadelphia No. 2, the contestants to appear in 
the regulation one-piece swimming costumes, 
but owing to a delay in the shipment of Super- 
intendent Engels’ suit and the refusal on the 
part of the judges to allow him to enter the con- 
test arrayed in his Palm Beach suit, the contest 
was withdrawn, whereupon George H. Huggins, 
actuary, gave an exhibition of fancy diving and 
swimming, which called for many rounds of ap- 
plause from the spectators. 

The return by boat was again enjoyed and the 
general expression of agents, assistant superin- 
tendents and superintendents was unanimous 
that every effort would be applied to make the 
remaining months of 1916 the greatest in the 
company’s history. 


NEW COMPANY IN WISCONSIN 


The Central Mutual Protective Company is the 
name of a new corporation recently organized at 
Oshkosh, Wis. Its primary purpose is to furnish 
death, accident and health insurance to its mem- 
bers on the mutual plan. There is no capital 
stock. The organizers are: George B. Simmons, 
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F. C. Joslyn, C. M. Jones, Michael Duggan, C. ¢, 
Konrad, Carl Wickert, Bart W. Heiss, E. Ww. 
Weisbrod, Henry Bass, F. S. Hoaglin, A. T. 
Hennig, Oscar Derksen, D. E. McDonald, Charles 
Madison and Edward W. Ihrig. 
RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 

The Provident Life and Accident of Chatta- 
nooga has announced the appointment of E. A, 
Turner as Southwestern manager of the railroad 
pay order health and accident department. Like 
all wide-awake and ambitious men, wishing to 
do bigger things, Mr. Turner appreciated the un- 
usual opportunity offered by this company in be- 
coming identified with it in a managerial cap- 
acity. Being personally acquainted with the 
railroad officials and in position to serve the 
railroads as well as their employees in a highly 
satisfactory way, backed by a company whose 
reputation has always been known for its fair 
dealings to policyholders and representatives, 
in addition to business already secured, Mr. 
Turner has several other large franchise con- 
tracts in shape to be closed up at an early date. 
The newly organized railroad department is not 
only becoming well intrenched, but will unques- 
tionably show as great a growth as other lines 
in which the company has made a name for 
itself. 


OFFERS PRIZE FOR STUDENTS 

The Western and Southern Life has offered a 
prize of $50 in gold to the student making the 
best record in the 1916-1917 course in life insur- 
ance salesmanship at the University of Cincin- 
nati. The manager of the Cincinnati agency of 
the company was instrumental. in offering the 
prize. 
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LANDING PROSPECTS 





A Few Brief Pointers by an Experienced 
Superintendent 





SALES METHODS 


Fit the Prospect with Suitable Policy —Other 
Valuable Hints 

Skill in the art of selling insurance has been 
reduced to a science, and most’of the large in- 
surance companies to-day are supplying their 
men with books on salesmanship and are hold- 
ing classes weekly in the district offices to give 
their agents new pointers for securing new 


business. 


Do THeErr Work By THINKING 

The large producers among the. industrial 
ilsurance companies never appear to work 
hard to close out a prospect. Usually they are 
not great talkers. These men do their work 
by thinking and letting their thoughts direct 
their speech. It is usually the small producers 
who talk hardest and fastest. They hustle 
and sweat and appear to try to corner their 
prospect and to browbeat their man to taking 
out a policy. The biggest producers in the 
insurance business are cool and easy of man- 
ner, because they have studied their prospect 
and are able to read human nature, and know 
just how to proceed to close a prospect. A 
great talker may be a good solicitor, but he 
chooses the hardest road and necessarily ac- 
complishes less, since he spends too much time 
and energy on each prospect. 

The longer a man works in the insurance 
business the more he-realizes that it is very 
important that he proceed by some fixed sys- 
tem. Before trying to sell a man a policy find 
out before hand how much insurance you think 
your prospect could carry. When a man has 
told you just how much insurance he feels he 
is able to carry he has given you an excellent 
advantage and you have good ground to work 
on. 

As soon as a man has gone this far, about al! 
that is necessary is for you to secure his sig- 
nature to the application. Even if he changes 
his mind and refuses to sign the application, 
you can ask once more of his desire and then 
try again to satisfy him with the proper policy. 


Fottow A SYSTEM 
Suppose that you are trying to sell a busi- 
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ness man a large ordinary policy, or even that 
you are trying to sell a small industrial policy, 
make your appointment with the business man, 
as his time is very precious and he can only 
spare you a few moments of it. With the day 
laborer you will no doubt have to make an 
appointment to see him at his home at night, 
for it is almost impossible to see these men 
during their working hours. After you have 
secured your audience with either person do 
not talk at random. Try to draw out of your 
prospect what size policy he wants; how much 
cash he can pay down, or how much of the 
premium he would like to give notes for. All 
that you can learn about his business, his ex- 
perience, his income and his bank account is 
just so much to your advantage. For with all 
of this information about your prospect and 
his wants you can pick out just the policy that 
will suit him, ignoring all the rest and spend- 
ing your time and energy talking up the bene- 
fits of same. If you will proceed carefully 
with your prospect you will not have to ask 
him for a deposit on the premium. He will 
probably ask you to let him give one. If he 
does not get so far as this you have nothing 
to blame yourself for, since you have followed 
the only intelligent method of closing a pros- 
pect. 
CONCENTRATE 

Another advantage in first finding out what 
kind of a policy your prospect wants, is that 
you can talk more forcefully on this one policy 
than to scatter your efforts on a dozen different 
kinds of policies that your company sells. Be- 
sides the direct saving of time and energy you 
can effect by first making a study of your 
prospect you will save a large percentage of 
effort and nervous strain by the procedure. 
After you have closed your prospect and have 
secured his signature to the application there 
is not much more for you to do. A few judi- 
ciously chosen words of admiration for your 
company, and a word or so of encouragement 
to the man you just closed, showing your sin- 
cere appreciation of the fact that he has given 
you his application, then it is time for you 
to go. Remember that you are a business man 
as well as your prospect and your time is as 
valuable as his. 

Of course, it is absolutely impossible to 
close every prospect you get, but there is con- 
siderable satisfaction in knowing that if you 
follow out certain methods and system in 
closing your prospects you will land a large 
percentage of them. The best method is to 
find out before hand just exactly what kind 





of a policy your prospect wants, and this is the 
secret to the success of the biggest producers. 


Shaving 


Back in the mountains and on the frontier 
shaving is almost a sacred rite. Generally on 
Sunday morning the backwoods farmer or 
cowboy will retire to some secluded place and 
there carefully scrape his face. When again 
he shows himself you hardly recognize the 
carefully shaved individual. And you will ob- 
serve a certain gain in pleasing manners. and 
dignity. 

“Ef I hadn’t jes’ shaved, clean as a baby, I’d 
break every damned bone in yer carcass,” said 
a miner to one who had insulted him, adding, 
“Seems ez ef a critter has ter be perlite when 
his face is scrumtous.” 

Many men rely on a barber for a_ shave. 
This is an unnecessary expense and leads to 
a bristly face. In these days of safety razors 
every man can be his own barber, and every 
business man should have a clean shave every 
morning of his life. 

Little things count for much in soliciting in- 
surance. An industrial solicitor is always on 
dress parade. And women constitute two- 
thirds of those he interviews. One of the 
little things which an industrial agent should 
never neglect is a cleanly shaven face. He can 
be sure that his care in this respect will be 
commented upon and that he will be held up as 
an example to the males of the families of his 
debit. 

3ut leaving aside the respects which the in- 
dustrial solicitor will obtain by a clean face, 
the effect upon himself is not unimportant. 

“When he shaves Pa al’ays hikes on a white 
shirt,” said the wife of a backwoods farmer. 
“*Pears like shavin’ and white shirts go as 
nat’rally together as cakes and molasses.” 

With his daily morning shave it will be likely 
that the solicitor will give his dress the im- 
portance it demands. A clean collar fits in ap- 
propriately with a clean shave, and a clean 
collar pleases the eye of every woman the 
agent meets. 

This talk does not apply to the few indi- 
viduals who still wear the hair on their faces 
as devised by nature. But these can trim their 
beards and whiskers, and not flaunt in the 
faces of the public that Crusoe untidiness 
which changes a human being into something 
which resembles a grizzly bear just out of his 
winter’s nap. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


———_—_—_ 


Agents are Working Hard to Surpass 
Their Allotment in All Departments 


LIMIT NEARLY WRITTEN 


In a Few Days Legal Quota Will Be Completed 
—Promotions, Changes and Other Notes 


Since the mutualization of The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, about a year ago, 
the company has urged its make 
especial efforts this year to surpass all pre- 
vious records. With many new and_ liberal 
their hands, the men .on the 
debit have conducted a most successful and 
noteworthy campaign of ‘Effective, Construc- 
tive Progress,’’ as this was the programme set 
forth by President Forrest F. Dryden at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Under the laws of New York State there is a 
limit on the amount of ordinary life insurance 
that any company may write during a single 
year. Last year the company completed its le- 
gal quota before the end of the year. The 
rapidity with which large volumes of ordinary 
life insurance was reported in the first half of 
this year was such that The Prudential had to 
take radical steps to prevent too large an ex- 
cess over the statutory limit. Accordingly sev- 
eral months ago the agents were notified that 
the company would receive no more term in- 
surance for the balance of the year. The re- 
ports from the home office up to a very recent 
date indicate that the ordinary insurance writ- 
ten so far this year was very close to the limit 
allowed by the New York law and that the limit 
would be reached within the next few days. 
Notice has been sent to the agents to the effect 
that all business must be paid for within thirty- 
one days after issue, and in case premiums are 
not paid within that time the policies will be 
canceled. 

The law does not affect the industrial busi- 
ness of the companies and the agents have con- 
tinued their efforts and are showing greater re- 
turns than ever before. 

In addition to the remarkable gains made by 
the company with respect to new business, it is 
interesting to note that the company also made 
some very wonderful payments during the first 
three quarters of this year. In death claims 
alone the company turned over $21,124,188 to 
beneficiaries, as compared with $24,855,634 for 
the whole of 1915. Since organization, more than 
forty years ago, The Prudential has paid up to 
October 1, 1916, death claims aggregating $297,- 
691,080, while the total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, including annuities, 
dividends, endowments and death claims, amount 
to the enormous sum of $415,552,825. These fig- 
ures should prove of great value in impressing a 
skeptical prospect about the actual benefits of 
life insurance, particularly if it is pointed out 
that these payments are made in good, hard 
cash and at the time when they are most 
needed. 


agents to 


policy forms in 


RECENT PROMOTIONS 


The company has recognized the meritorious 
work of its faithful agents and assistants and 
has been quick to advance them to higher posi- 
tions. Wilfred J. Reeves has been appointed 
superintendent at Manchester, N. H., after a 
period of service covering only eight years. He 
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spent his time in the New Bedford district, 
where he began as an agent and was made an 
assistant after eleven months’ work. To fill the 
vacancy in the Harrison (N. J.) district, caused 
by the transfer to Philadelphia No. 1 district of 
Superintendent George D. Freeston, Assistant 
Robert J. Robinson has been selected. His en- 
tire Prudential career, dating as agent from 
October 10, 1907, has been in Harrison. From 
agent he was promoted to assistant on March 6, 
1911, and later served both as agent and as- 
sistant. John H. Olmsted has been appointed 
superintendent of the Jersey City district. Join- 
ing the company in 1900, he was made superin- 
tendent of the Newark No. 2 district on Decem- 
ber 20, 1909, and later on was compelled to re- 
sign because of ill health. His record as a su- 
perintendent was very favorable. He took up 
the work of an inspector, and having regained 
his health some time ago, the company has been 
pleased to reappoint him to his present position 
of honor. With a creditable record back of him 
of fifteen years’ continuous service, and in the 
prime of life, being not quite thirty-six years of 


age, Charles Hermann is to be congratulated 
upon his promotion from inspector to superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia No. 6. At Waterloo, 


in the East St. 
agent in 1901. 
the superintendent's office, and in 
1907, was appointed an inspector work- 
District No, 5 of Philadelphia 
is to be congratulated upon the manner of man 
its new superintendent, Alfred B. Williams, has 
shown himself to be in his eight years’ service 
with the company. 
Cleveland No. 2, beginning in agency work on 
March 28, 1908. later Mr. 
Williams was promoted to an assistancy. Here, 
as in his agncy, he made steady progress along 
work. Jugene H. Cochrane has 
ascended to the superintendency at Elizabeth, 
Ne. ds He began service as an agent in 
the Elizabeth district on September 26, 1904. 
Ten months later he was made assistant in the 
same district and later on served as 
Elizabeth and as assistant in 
Newark No. 2. 

Owing to their meritorious work, the follow- 
ing-named have been promoted to the position 
of assistant superintendent in their respective 
districts: Herman F. Mielke, Chicago 5; Ar- 
nold G. Rose, Chicago 7; Clarence B. Hubbell, 
Detroit, 2; Wm. W. Hylton, Chicago 6; C. For- 
tier, Montreal 3; J. Small, Ottawa; H. Prus- 
inoski, Utica; Chester Perrine, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Charles J. Lynch, formerly an agent of Pitman, 
N. J. (Bridgeton district), was promoted to the 
position of assistant superintendent at Penns 
Grove, N. J., on October 30. Assistant E. E. Gil- 
roy of the Newark 2 district has assumed charge 
of an assistancy in the Irvington (N. J.) de- 
tached office. There is no doubt that his record 
in Irvington will clearly show that he is still 
able to ‘‘put them over the plate’’ in good style. 
Agent John W. Heindel has been promoted to 
fill the assistancy in Newark No. 2 made vacant 
by Assistant Gilroy’s transfer. Assistant C. A. 
Struble of Lakewood, N. J., has exchanged 
places with Assistant C. C. Tobin of Freehold, 
N. J. It is anticipated that each will do well in 
his new territory. 


Louis district, he began as an 
Soon after he accepted a position 
as clerk in 
October, 
ing in Division G. 


They were spent entirely in 


Fourteen months 


all lines of 


agent in 
Paterson and 


OTHER NOTES 
In point of service Agent H. Waldron of the 
Newark 1 district is The Prudential’s oldest rep- 
resentative. He entered the service October 18, 
1876, and his work of forty years has been 
entirely in the home office city. On Thursday, 
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October 26, President Forrest F. Dryden per- 
sonally presented Mr. Waldron with Certificate 
No. 1 of Class H, Prudential Old Guard, and 
badge for that grade of continuous service. Mr. 
Waldron’s fellow-workers are making arrange- 
ments for a special industrial effort during the 
week of November 6 in honor of their veteran 
companion. 

Agent Frank Lockwood of the Watertown (N. 
Y.) district is an ordinary writer of distinction. 
His issue has averaged over one policy per 
week for 1916, and his yearly record shows no 
“not takens.” 

F. L. Bushnell, also of Watertown, is com- 
mended on his splendid agency record. He leads 
the district in industrial and is second in 
ordinary. Furthermore, his debit of over aver- 
age carries 19 per cent arrears, 366 per 
cent advance payments and 103 per cent collec- 
tions. 

That Agent N. A. Larssen of the St. Paul dis- 
trict appreciates the value of a good condition 
of account is evidenced by the fact that on his 
debit arrears of only six per cent are shown 
with advance payments of 239 per cent. 

Out in the Belleville district there is a me- 
dium-sized debit covering Carlyle, Ill., and some 


size 


nearby towns. Agent Fred P. Haderlein col- 
lects this debit. We say ‘collects’? with em- 
phasis, for at the present time his account 


shows only $8 arrears and over $428 advance 
payments. Of course, he produces industrial 
and ordinary in good quantities. 

A contest was staged in the Toronto (Ont.) 
district for the first six months of 1916, covering 
the conservation of industrial business, the 
reward to the winners being a week-end trip to 
the home office and New York city. The suc- 
cessful competitors—Assistant Superintendents 
C. J. Metcalfe and F. M. Chute and Agent F. J. 
Reynolds—visited the home office had a 
most enjoyable time. 


and 


The day had been a trying one, and the 
agent being physically tired it was small 
wonder, that after his evening meal and while 
he sat comfortably in an easy chair, drowsiness 
should overcome him and he should fall asleep 
And as he slept he dreamed. 

It was early morning (in his dream), and 
the agent was humming lightly as he dressed 
for the day’s work. At breakfast his wife 
greeted him with a pleasant smile, and he no- 
ticed, with something of a start, that she was 
looking especially fresh and happy. Breakfast 
on that morning was a cheerful meal, and the 
agent started for the office with a light heart 
and elastic step. 

At the office a new spirit was manifest. 
Pleasantly greeted by his brother agents he set 
about getting his books and papers ready for 
his day on the debit. Presently in walked the 
manager, and he, too, looked as though he had 
passed a comfortable night and was now glad 
to be at work again. A spirit of good fellow- 
ship, optimism and mutual helpfulness per- 
vaded the place to such an extent that our 
agent was loath to leave it and begin his debit 
rounds. However, the start was made and he 
plunged with fortitude and determination into 
the thick of it. , 

But, wonder of wonders, what was this he 
found? Everybody treated him as though he 
were a welcome guest. Collections were good, 
nobody “begged off,’ and before very long 
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he had written 50 cents new business and cov- 
ered more of his debit by noon than he usually 
covered during an entire day. The agent was 
puzzled. He had responded in kind to the 
pleasant greetings he had received, but that of 
itself was scarcely sufficient to account for 
the uniform cheerfulness of his reception. And 
yet was it not? He was meeting his constitu- 
ents with a cheerful demeanor, and was it not 
that fact that was responsible, in great measure 
at least, for the cordiality of his reception? 
Everything continued to move like well oiled 
machinery. 

The afternoon sped by and soon the agent 
was at home ready for the evening meal. He 
was still puzzled by the way things had run 
during the day, but he felt reasonably sure 
that it was in large measure due to his own 
buoyancy of spirit and optimistic feeling that 
his work had been so pleasantly successful, 
and he resolved to try and face each day in 
the sane spirit and with the same feeling of 
contidence. 

The clock was a loud one, and its repeated 
striking awoke the agent to a realization that 
his great day had been only a dream, and that 
it was now ten o'clock and time for tired 

FAILURES AND SUCCESSES 
Agent’s Failure 

Monpay: Lies in the bed. Late at office. 
New business not written up. Collection book 
not posted. Slow to get started on debit. 
Skips over his debit. Misses collections he 
ought to get. Collections about seventy-five 
per cent. 

TurspAy: Reaches the office after every- 
hody has reported. Slow to turn in his cash. 
Gets jacked up by superintendent for poor 
collections. Starts out to work disgruntled. 
Goes back to collect business he ought to col- 
lect on the day before. Gets the policyholders 
mixed up on days when he is due to collect 
from them. Gets “spring fever” in the after- 
noon. Goes to a moving picture show. At 
night instead of working up prospects plays 
Kelly pool. 

WepNESDAY: Reaches office on time, but 
forgets his collection book. Has to go back 
to get same and loses an hour getting on debit. 
On way to work meets the corner gang and 
chats over hard times. Makes a few scattering 
calls that day and finishes collections. 

Tuurspay: Reports to office. Fools around 
with his account. After taking it two or three 
times assistant finally has to take it for him. 
Makes about seventy-five per cent. Pulls the 
average of the other four men on the staff 
down, and is outlining hardluck stories to other 
men in the office. 

Fripay: This is his day for straight can- 
vassing. Instead of doing so he is off on a 
jaunt or pleasure trip. Practically loses entire 
day, 

SaturpAy: Reports to office. Gets his 
check for week’s work. Grumbles because 
check is so small. Has only small amount of 
new business to turn in. Has practically lost 
entire week’s work. In disgust resigns his 
position which superintendent gladly accepts. 
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INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 


people to be in bed. The dream had its effect, 
however, and the agent resolved to test the 
value of the lesson that it taught. 


The Shark Danger 


There are sharks and sharks. There is the 
man-eating kind that has been scaring the life 
out of seashore resorters all during the sum- 
mer, attacking human beings in several cases 


along the North Atlantic shore and playing - 


havoc with attendance and hotel and boarding- 
house receipts. 

Then there is that other kind, the land shark, 
that is always with us more or less, always on 
the watch to see whom, by his wily ways and 
crafty, conscienceless schemes, he can enmesh 
in his toils and fleece and swindle. This species 
of shark in his most venomous and dangerous 
form is mostly to be found in the vicinage of 
widows whose husbands have left them well 
provided for. In the rdéle of ‘‘best and most dis- 
interested friend’’ of the departed husband and 
his widow, this creature is ready to—no need to 
set forth at length to intelligent paper readers 
what his game is; it is known of all men. 
Sharks of this order operate at all seasons of 
the year. They have a keen scent for widow 
beneficiaries. 

It occurs to us that our field men have a 
splendid opportunity, likewise a pressing duty, 
to checkmate these unscrupulous schemers. The 
way is simple. Get husbands to safeguard their 
wives and families with monthly income insur- 
ance policies.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 


IN INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


Agent’s Success 
Monpay: Early to rise and early to office. 
Promptly out on debit and gets collections. 
Closes some new business on going over debit. 
Makes a night call that night and writes an 
ordinary. 


Tuespay: Gets his cash checked up and out 
of office as soon as possible. Practically fin- 
ishes his collections. No back calls for him. 
Makes appointments to close out several pros- 
pects that night. 


WeDNEsDAY: Finishes up what collections 
he has and gets a line on some prospects for 
Friday’s straight canvassing. 


TuHurspay: Makes out his account and 
turns over to cashier as soon as possible and 
is out to work. Does not loaf around office or 
cigar stands. No “movies” for him to kill 
time. Makes too per cent and is satisfied with 
his work for the week so far. Has a bright 
smile for every one. 


Fripay: This day he does straight canvass- 
ing. No pleasure trips for him. On the move 
all the time. Makes a lot of acquaintances. 
Closes out a nice day’s business as the result of 
his straight canvassing. 


SaturDAY: Reports to office with an ex- 
cellent week on new business. Receives a big, 
fat pay check. Goes home Saturday night with 
money in his pocket. Takes his wife and the 
little ones or his best girl to a show, for he has 
done a hard week’s work and is due a little 
recreation. Is complimented by the superin- 
tendent for his splendid report. 
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LARGE SCORE MADE 





Wilkes-Barre District of Home Life of 
Philadelphia Makes Record 





ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL RETURN 


— 


Number of Applications—Collections—Amount of 
Insurance Applied for 


In a special effort in honor of the executives 
of the Home Life of Philadelphia, the Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) district, under the superintendency 
of H. O’Malley and Assistant Moffit, the agents 
made a number of unusually good records. The 
net result of the campaign was a total of 409 
industrial applications, with premiums of $54.61, 
on which collections of $111.25 were made. In 
ordinary business the agents, ten in number, 
wrote twenty applications for $19,000. 

The results in detail are as follows: 


| 


INDUSTRIAL } Orpinary. 











Name or Agent. |No. of | Amount {Collected | No. of | Amount 
Appli- | of Pre- jon Appli- | Appli- | of In- 
cations.| miums. cations. | cations.| surance. 

biotoub ee $ 

P. J. McGraw... 78 14.15 26.81 | 3 4,500 

John Earl... ... 48 6.56 10.91 2 1,500 

M. Slabinskey.. 60 5.98 6.83 1 500 

M. R. Goodlavage 47 5.51 22.04 2 1,500 

M. J. Black..... 42 5.12 20.03 2 2,000 

J.J. Breznay... 33 4.50 9.79 1 1,000 

J. R. Quillen... . 39 4.07 & 2 ree Be 

M. J. Gilvary.. . 25 3.86 3.86 | 4 2,500 

I. C. Edwards... 23 2.48 3.08 | ; aiated 

A. P. Mikolonis. 14 2.38 3.33 | 2 1,500 

Supt. O'Malley. fe Ati oben 2 2,500 

Asst. Moffitt. 1 1,500 

Total....... 409 | 54.61 | 111.25 20 | 19,000 








Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
made a number of changes and promotions. 
Agent N. C. Allen, Baton Rouge, La., has been 
promoted assistant superintendent of same dis- 
trict to succeed Assistant Van Norman, resigned. 
Agent S. W. Harkey of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been promoted assistant superintendent of same 
district to succeed Assistant C. M. Collier. 
Agent J. B. Ramey of Danville, Va., has been 
promoted assistant superintendent in the Lynch- 
burg district to succeed Assistant J. J. Holt. 
Agent B. V. Campbell of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been promoted third assistant superintendent in 
this district. Agent J. L. Kay of Belton, S. C., 
has been promoted second assistant superinten- 
dent in this district. Agent A. V. Ball of Crow- 
ley, La., having been transferred to Shreveport, 
La., Agent E. C. Evans of Lake Charles is ap- 
pointed agent-in-charge of Crowley, La. As- 
sistant D. P. Gerald of Shreveport, La., has been 
appointed special assistant superintendent in 
this district. Agent L. A. McCracken of this dis- 
trict to succeed Mr. Gerald. Agent W. F. Pur- 
cell of Indianapolis, Ind., promoted to assistant 
in this district. Agent M. W. Taylor of Kingston, 
N. C., appointed agent-in-charge of this district, 
to succeed Agent Whirtley. Assistant W. D. Bur- 
kett of Alexandria, Va., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of this district. 

With a very large excess of allotments, and all 
but one of the agents exceeding allotment, Lau- 
rens has its largest total in eight weeks. Both 
agents—Sligh and McClenny—double their allot- 
ments, making the identical score, though Sligh 
gets the fullest measure, as he has along with 
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his industrial an ordinary. Taking its fine 
ordinary record in the same week into consider- 
ation, this is indeed a banner score and the force 
is to be congratulated upon it. 





Changes Follow Campaign 

The summer campaign of the Conservative Life 
of South Bend closed on September 30. A ban- 
quet was held at Anderson under the superin- 
tendency of J. E. Yocam on October 17 to cele- 
brate the event. Among those who were present 
were: President Place, Vice-President Burkart, 
Secretary Mell, Inspector Johnson, and Superin- 
tendents J. E. Yocam, L. D. Pentecost, J. W. 
Montgomery, W. B. Lindsey, E. F. Watkins, A. 
R. Landis, Jas. J. McCurdy, J. P. McNamara, D. 
H. Baer, together with Agents Ballock and 
Vaughn of South Bend, Hurst and Burch of Ft. 
Wayne, Fife of Logansport, McNally, Metzger 
and McManama of Kokomo, Hogan of Marion, 
Legg, Edwards, White and Seybert of Ander- 
son, Houtz and Smith of Elwood, Yunker, Lovel- 
lett and Paris of Terre Haute, Pyle, Reynolds 
and Alexander of Muncie. 

The company has announced the promotion to 
the superintendency at Marion, Ind., of A. R. 
Landis, who started as an agent with the com- 
pany December 22, 1915, and who has put up a 
splendid record. Superintendent W. H. Grimes of 
Peru was compelled to resign on account of sick- 
ness. John P. McNamara has been appointed in 
place of W. H. Grimes. Mr. McNamara started 
as an agent with the company at Peru, March 13, 
1916, and has the honor of standing fifth in joint 
results for the year, as well as being first in 
monthly increase, seventh in ordinary increase, 
eleventh in collection per cent and eighth in ar- 
rears per cent. 

The company has announced its annual banquet 
and business meeting for January 19 and 20, 1917. 


Many Changes Announced 

The fourth quarter campaign of the Colonial 
Life of Jersey City is well under way, and the 
results are proving very satisfactory. The 
company has recognized the good work of many 
loyal employees and has accordingly announced 
the following promotions and changes: Charles 
G. Dillon, manager, Asbury Park; A. Mason, as- 
sistant manager, Mt. Vernon; G. Gross, assist- 
ant manager, Norristown; J. H. Morgan, trans- 
ferred from New Brunswick to North Hudson as 
assistant manager; Eli Bair, assistant manager, 
Allentown; A. Weiss, transferred from Brad- 
dock to Charleroi, assistant manager; J. Ru- 
dolph, promoted from assistant manager at Mt. 
Vernon to manager of North Hudson district; 
William H. Ong, assistant manager, McKees- 
port; H. L. Altland, assistant manager, Harris- 
burg; William H. Winard, assistant manager, 
Connellsville; David Tucker, assistant manager, 
Chester; Edward Witsel, assistant manager, 
Atlantic City; M. T. Klee, assistant manager, 
Harlem; Charles Decius, assistant manager, 
Camden; F. W. Schiffries, assistant man- 
ager, Williamsburg; J. Pedlow, assistant man- 
ager, Camden. 


Agents Made Superintendents 
The following have been promoted from the 
agency ranks of the Public Savings of Indian- 
apolis to superintendencies in the territories de- 
signated: J. H. Price, South Bend; C. A. Heil- 
man, South Bend; S. G. Kovacs, South Bend; 
Edward J. Taylor, Lafayette. 


INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Company’s Agents Write Limit of Or- 
dinary Insurance in Ten Months 





GREAT RECORD MADE 


Progress of Company Since First of Year— 
Other Details 


A record in production was established this 
year by the field forces of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York when Vice-President Fiske 
announced about the first of November that the 
company had reached its statutory limit of 
new ordinary life business as prescribed by the 
New York law. This record was made in ten 
months, and all new ordinary issues which are 
reported from now until the first of January, 
1917, must be charged to the 1917 quota. It is 
not definitely known yet what the aggregate 
writings were, but it is understood that it is in 
the neighborhood of $250,000,000. Last year the 
company had written its legal limit by Decem- 
ber 1, and the new business of that year was 
$227,000,000. 

In addition to the limitation placed by the 
statute the company has also written the extra 
allotments allowed at the discretion of the In- 
surance Department. 

The industrial business is not included in the 
limitation prescribed by the law, and the agents 
are continuing their unprecedented increases in 
this branch. 

Under the law limiting the writings of life 
insurance companies they are permitted to in- 
crease their business in proportion to the 
amount by which they reduce the expenses of 
acquiring it. Roughly, they are permitted to 
increase their business by a percentage equal to 
the number of points by which they decreased 
their expenses. In other words the law fixes the 
expense loading at twenty-five per cent of the 
premiums, and a company which reduces its ex- 
penses to twenty per cent is entitled to increase 
its business for the current year by an addi- 
tion of five per cent to the business of the high- 
est of any of the three preceding years. If it 
decreases its expense to fifteen per cent, then 
the increase is ten per cent. In addition the 
Superintendent of Insurance may allow an in- 
crease of ten per cent on the increase. 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


The company has advanced a humber of rep- 
resentatives on the Pacific Coast to higher po- 
sitions. J. H, Almy, who has been superin- 
tendent at Riverside, Cal., has been transferred 
to San Francisco as superintendent of the 
Golden Gate district, succeeding E. C. Little, 
who has been given charge of the Chico (Cal.) 
district. J. J. Kelly, superintendent at Salt Lake, 
has been transfered to Riverside, Cal., where he 
succeeds Mr. Almy. Fred B. Sloat, from the 
head office at San Francisco, has been placed 
in temporary charge of the Salt Lake district. 
Fred Burgess, formerly deputy for the Metro- 
politan Life at Portland, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the company’s Tacoma district, 
succeeding Herbert Pittendrigh, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the company’s new 
Everett (Wash.) district. Another district 
newly established is that at Provo, Utah. This 
has been placed in charge of Ted. F. Rhoden, 
who has been a deputy at Spokane, where his 
successful work led to his advancement. 





SPECTATOR 


Has New Accounting System 

Frederick F. Taylor, fifth vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life of New York, has devised and 
copyrighted a new plan ot industrial insurance 
accounting, to be known as the ‘Provident Plan.” 
Briefly, the plan is to group all policies in each 
family, and the policies, with a group number, 
will be entered on a family group premium card, 
with the name of the district and the group 
number, this scheme replacing the premium re- 
ceipt book. 

The collector will issue receipts in the form of 
coupons for the total weekly premium shown on 
the group card. Each week collected on will be 
listed separately on the coupon receipt and each 
coupon receipt allowed for the collection of 
five weekly premiums at one time. 

The system is already in working operation in 
some of the company’s districts and is being 
installed in others by experts from the home 
office acting under Mr. Taylor’s direction. 

The advantages claimed for it are so great as 
to make its adoption nothing short of a revolu- 
tion in industrial life insurance. The saving to 
the company is estimated at several millions. It 
is claimed that it will eliminate deficiencies, 
excess arrears, field and final inspections, as also 
weekly accounts, and make unnecessary 20,000 
agents’ collection books and about 5,000,000 
policyholders’ receipts. It will also check de- 
faulters and cause agents to work systematically 
every day instead of making heavy collections 
one day and loafing the next. It also relieves 
agents from much detail work and thus enables 
them to give more time to straight canvass. It 
will also enable superintendents to take prompt 
measures to prevent lapse, 

The first experiment with the new system was 
made with the Manhattan—New York district, 
under Superintendent Levy. Fifty-one debits in 
the Manhattan district were finaled by six men 
from the home office in two days. 


Additional Changes Announced 

The Prudential of Newark made a number of 
promotions this week: Agent Frederick J. 
Aikens of the Fort Williams (Ont.) agency or- 
ganization has been appointed to the assistancy 
at Moose Jaw, Sask., detached from the Regina 
district. Agent Wilfrid B. Ruel, of the Quebec, 
P. Q., district, by his steady work during the 
past two years, has earned promotion to an as- 
sistancy. 

Agent Ralfe Daniel of Montreal 2 has been in 
the service less than a year; he has been pro- 
moted to an assistancy on account of his good 
work. 





Honor Industrial Manager 

The West Coast-San Francisco Life of Los 
Angeles dedicated October to George F. Limback, 
manager of the industrial department. The 
response to the news of this plan was enthusi- 
astic from the start and the production of both 
ordinary and industrial increase was very satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Limback is a man of great personal charm, 
and he has made his success through diligent 
and thoughtful industry. His record is one that 
should be an inspiration to the industrial agents 
of the company, as he began at the lowest rung 
on the ladder and has attained the highest suc- 
cess. Beginning as an agent he soon advanced to 
an assistancy and later to superintendent. He 
was then successively assistant auditor and au- 
ditor, and now is manager of the industrial de- 
partment. 

As a tribute and vote of appreciation of this 
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man the agents endeavored to write $1,000,000 
new ordinary business and large imdustrial in- 
crease. 

Pp. M. Caroe, formerly with the Equitable Life 
of New York at San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the home office agency of the 
West Coast-San Francisco Life. He has had 
twenty-two years’ experience in life insurance 
and has been a consistent and large producer. 

Charles F. Fisher has been promoted to the 
position of agency manager of the Eastern Ore- 
gon district of the West Coast-San Francisco 
Life. 


Hints to Agents 


The man who has had no experience in field 
work should understand, first of all, that no 
one wants life insurance. I mean by that, 
rarely, if ever, will he find a man who will ad- 
mit he wants life insurance at the particular 
time the agent wants to write him up. If peo- 
ple wanted life insurance in the sense that they 
want groceries and dry goods, they would come 
to insurance offices and make application, with- 
out the intervention of the agent. Occasionally 
such a thing does happen, but it is very rare. 

The agent’s duty, therefore, is to make men 
ready to do now what they admit is a good thing 
to do, but which under ordinary circumstances 
they will keep indefinitely postponing. When 
the writer first began to do field work, life in- 
surance waS more of a luxury than it is now. 
At the present time it is regarded as a neces- 
sity by every right-thinking man. Regardless 
of the change of sentiment, however, it is still 
the agent’s work, as it was in the earlier days, 
to bring the prospect’s thought and resolution 
to a closing point. 

To-day, practically every one believes in life 
insurance as a good thing, and for himself, some- 
time. Of the billions of life insurance now car- 
ried by the people of the United States, practi- 
cally all of it has been the result of direct, per- 
sonal and urgent solicitation. It has been, prac- 
tically, all due to the agent’s good work. 

It would seem that a good thing—generally 
recognized as such—would be gladly taken by 
anyone without solicitation. Men take life in- 
surance in somewhat the same way as little 
boys go into the water to swim on a cool day. 
They will shiver on the bank for a_ long time; 
but after the first plunge they find the water 
fine and are reluctant to come out. 

One of the reasons for the tendency to delay 
is, no doubt, found in the fact that the contract 
applied for does not appear to offer any im- 
mediate tangible benefit to either the insured 
or the beneficiary. Another reason is due to the 
thought on the part of the applicant that he can 
perform this duty later, when he has more time 
to listen to the agent, or when he is better off 
financially, to pay the premium. Death always 
seems a long way off to the man in good health. 
He reasons that he can insure his life any time 
before he dies. 

Both of these reasons are fallacious. There is 
a real value, a real benefit that arises, once a 
life insurance policy is put into force; it is the 
consciousness of having done the right thing in 
the matter of protecting dependents. Accumu- 
lations under the policy begin at once. If a 
limited payment policy, the end of the pre- 
mium-paying period comes so much easier. 
Further, under West Coast-San Francisco life 
policies, which protect the insured, as well as 
the beneficiary, there is reason to expect a pos- 
Sible great benefit from the insurance, long 
before death makes its inevitable visit. 

To believe that this step may be taken at any 
time is a still greater fallacy. It is not true 
that men may put off insurance on life and be 
able to do it next year, or even next month. If 
death does not come, the man may become phys- 
leally unfit for insurance. Everyone, sooner or 
later, becomes uninsurable with the passage of 
time. With increasing age, the possibility of re- 
Jection rapidly increases. One out of every 
Seven of insurable age is, for physical reasons, 
hot insurable. The agent does not have so un- 
favorable an experience as this in actual prac- 
tice, because he has learned in his soliciting to 
avoid those who are apparently impaired. ‘De- 
lays are dangerous.” This adage, which is true 
with so many of life’s activities, is tremen- 
dously, terribly true in the matter of life in- 
surance. Impress this fact on your prospect.— 
W. 8. T., in The Pioneer. 
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SECRETARY HONORED 
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Agents of Great. Eastern Casualty Do 
Great Work 





OCTOBER BUSINESS RECORD 


———— 


Prizes Awarded to Leaders—Other Details of 
the Campaign 

The agents of the Great Eastern Casualty 
Company, who are in the field in the interests 
of the industrial accident and health depart- 
ment, showed the high esteem in which they 
hold the secretary of the company by writing 
new applications numbering nearly three times 
those of any other month in the company’s 
history. 

Thomas H. Darling, secretary of the com- 
pany, personally acknowledged to each agent 
in the industrial branch, his appreciation of 
this great achievement. He said: 

I want to express to you my gratitude for 
the hearty support you have given the industrial 
department during October, which has just 
closed with a phenomenal record of business 
written. 

During October we received more industrial 
disability applications than were ever before 
sent in during any one month. 

This is certainly most gratifying to me, as it 
means that not only have we made progress as 
a company, but that our field force made more 
in commissions than ever before in any single 
month, and the more you make the more you 
will appreciate and grasp your opportunities to 
make more and more every month. ; 

I trust that November will exceed October in 
industrial business, and I wish you each the 
very best of success—the success that will re- 
sult from the efforts I feel certain you are go- 
ing to make. 

The following is a list of ‘‘winners” of. the 
prizes given by this company for new business 
written by the industrial accident and health 
agents during October—secretary’s month: 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First, W. H. Salway; second, J. J. Stokes; 
third, F. E. Lyons; fourth, J. W. Rose; fifth, 
C. W. Faithful; sixth, M. Federman; seventh, 
H. L. Bromley; eighth, E. Menhennett; ninth, 
Herman Epstein; tenth, Robert Bowie. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
The following agents, although not prize win- 
ners, nevertheless are entitled to special men- 
tion, owing to their splendid work during sec- 
retary’s month: 


Leon Lemle, E. E. Thomas, Wm. Stowell, R. 
Alexander, J. W. Roon, F. L. Pomeroy, J. L. 
Stuart, H. Bogatin, Marvin Smith, C. Reich, 


C. R. Williams, O. C. Hyatt, W. B. Lowry, J. W. . 


Alger, J. R. Calvey. Bulau & Company. R. H. 
Smith, L. P. Kardosh, H. Abeles, J. M. Reed. 
At the opening of the campaign, W. Ww. 
Schenk, manager of the industrial department, 
sent a letter to the agency force, to which was 
added the following postscript: ‘You will be 
interested in what appears on the next page.” 
The following pages were blank. A week later 
the same letter was sent out, and this time the 
third page carried a half-tone reproduction of 
the applications written during the first two 
weeks, showing that the agents had returned 
the largest number in any two weeks in the 
history of the company. This letter was fol- 
lowed by a third, which contained all that was 
in the second letter, with the addition of the 
list of ten prizes to be awarded, which were: 
A fourteen-karat gold watch; leather traveling 
bag; fourteen karat gold cuff links; fourteen 
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karat gold vest chai; fourteen karat gold scarf 
pin; fountain pen, silver filigree; gold knife; 
gold cuff buttons; gold tie pin; silver magazine 
pencil, with winner’s name etched on same. 


— 


Conservation of the Debit 


_ Conservation of the old business is fully as 
important as acquisition of the new. When an 
agent is placed in charge of a debit he has a 
valuable, highly organized, and very perishable 
piece of property to take care of; one that is 
very sensitive to the way that the agent performs 
his duty, and reflects his personality as a mirror 
does his face. 

What does a debit consist of? Let us see. It 

consists, in the first place, of the hundreds of 
insured families who may be on it, who are part 
of the company itself. But it consists, further- 
more, of the loyalty and good will of these 
people to the company; of their satisfaction with 
their contracts; of their appreciation of the value 
of life insurance, and so on; moral assets, it may 
be, but readily transformable into financial 
assets, by the watchful agent. 
ie, herefore, when we speak of debit conserva- 
tion, we mean not only the maintenance of the 
body of policyholders at the same numerical 
strength as before, but the maintenance by those 
policyholders of the same degree of interest in 
the company as before; the same fixed disposi- 
tion to go on with thir insurance. 

The above, then, is what we mean by debit 
conservation. The next question is, by what 
safeguards may it be secured? There are no 
new safeguards that we can mention; the only 
effective safeguards are the old ones unflinch- 
ingly carried out; regular attention to the debit, 
high collectons, low arrears, low lapses, and high 
advance payments—these features intensified, 
raised to the highest power, will put any agent’s 
debit in good order. In short, the whole problem 
is, as hinted above, the cultivation of the moral 
assets of the agency, and the conversion of these 
into financial assets. These moral assets can be 
cultivated by going constantly among the policy- 
holders, gaining their good will and confidence, 
correcting any misunderstandings or prejudices 
they may have fallen into with regard to their 
contracts, and educating them into those habits 
and ways of thought that make for stability of 
membership in the company, insisting upon reg- 
ularity of payments and, of course, pointing out 
the danger of arrears and lapses, and the wis- 
dom of paying in advance as much as possible. 
To the agent who has done all this. conscien- 
tiously and intelligently, the rest is simple— 
simple as shaking the ripened fruit from the 
plum-tree, if not quite so easy. 

The debit, as stated above, mirrors the agent's 
personality. It is his business record; the 
photograph of his achievements; the thing 
whereby he must be judged. 

And now we put it to you, are you willing to 
be judged by your debit, Mr. Agent? Does it 
please you when you look at it? Are you proud 
of it? Are you flattered with your picture as 
shown? Or is the picture a libel on you? If it 
is, get to work cleaning and polishing up your 
debit along the lines above described, and keep 
doing this, day in and day out, until you have 
removed every speck and made the whole ap- 
paratus shine like a new watch-case; then take 
a good look at your work, and see if it does not 
reflect an honest, noble-looking face—one you 
won’t be ashamed to own.—The Prudential 
Weekly Record. 


Value of Little Things 


The greatest things in this world are all 
made up of little things. Nations, govern- 
ments, armies, navies, churches, works of art, 
university, college and school systems; life in- 
surance, banking, all sorts of business institu- 
tions, even the very greatest, are all aggrega- 
tions and creations of little things. The im- 
portance and value of little things can not, 
therefore, be exaggerated. 

The debit—what else is it but the massing 
together of small things, brought into being 
by intelligence, industry, energy and tireless 
devotion to the execution of necessary details? 

The feature of your success as a caretaker 
and builder of debit will be determined by the 
amount of live-wire work you do in the way 
vou look after every business detail.—The Pru- 
dential Weekly Record. 
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ORIGIN OF SICK BENEFITS 


___ 


President C. P. Orr of the Southern 
Mutual Aid Association Investigates 
Subject 


CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENTS 


Queqgsensenee 


Interesting Chapters in the Development of 
Agency Organization——The Story in Full 
The growth of the industrial sickness and ac- 

cident insurance business in this country has 

been very great. It is interesting to know how 
the sickness and death benefit branch began. 

Agents and others who are anxious to keep 

posted on important developments in the busi- 

ness of insurance will be’ interested in reading 
the paper on the subject of sick benefit societies, 
which was read before the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Casualty and Surety Con- 
ference at Richmond, Va., by C. P. Orr, presi- 
dent of the Southern Mutual Aid of Birmingham, 

Ala. The title of the paper is “Some Old Sick 

Benefit Organizations,’’ and it is given herewith 

in full: 

IN ANCIENT TIMES 

At the second meeting of this conference, held 
in Atlanta in December, 1910, I read a paper 
showing the evolution of the present sick bene- 
fii company as exemplified by the membership of 
the Southern Casualty and Surety Conference; 
from the treatment of the indigent sick by the 
priests and priestesses of pagan gods and the 

Christian church up to the time of the Reforma- 

tion as appanages of religious service, and then 

from that time of the Reformation to the pas- 
sage of a law governing friendly societies in 

1794, or thereabouts, by the British Parliament. 
This second period was covered by the han- 

dling of the indigent sick through guilds and 

friendly societies on a mutual or contributing 
basis; then from the passage of the Friendly 

Society Act by the British Parliament in 1794, 

and subsequent amendments, mutual friendly 

societies, guilds or neighborhood clubs evoluted 
into first friendly fraternal societies, like the 

Order of Odd Fellows, Foresters, etc.; or 

second, what was known as general friendly 

societies, or mutual companies, and thirdly, to 
the capital stock or proprietary sick benefit 
company operated for profit. 


EARLY EUROPEAN DEVELOPMENTS 

The period of evolution to these three later 
developments of the mutual society was from 
about A. D. 1810 to 1850. I also traced the ad- 
vent of these societies to the United States and 
brought them home to the various members of 
this conference. Their development in this 
country was pretty much along the same lines 
as in England, France, Germany and Belgium, 
and I showed you how the organization repre- 
sented in the Southern Casualty and Surety 
Conference were connected with their antece- 
dents in the old country, and the church and 
the old pagan temples. 

In hunting up the data for that paper I ran 
across a trace of a society or club, or congre- 
gation, which existed in the second century 
A. D. in Italy, and mentioned it in my paper. 
Since then I have procured from the librarian 
of the British Museum in London a_ photo- 
graphic copy»of the wording of a bronze tablet 
which was found in excavating the ruins of the 
town of Lanuvium, a place some sixteen miles 
distant from Rome. This tablet evidently 
adorned the meeting place of a society of the 
worshippers of Diana and Antinous in Lanu- 
vium, and it is now in the Museo Della Therme 
in Rome, and, I expect, is the earliest authentic 
insurance prospectus on record. 


TRANSLATION OF THE TABLET 
At some trouble, I have had the wording of 
this tablet translated from the language in 
which it is written (which is not exactly the 
Latin of the Romans as we know it in the school 
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books), and of the translation I have made the 
following free hand reading of the wording of 
this tablet: 


Lucius Ceionius Commodus and Sextus Vettuleno 
Civica Pompey, being consuls. In the fifth year of 
our Lord, on the ides of June,—At an assembly of 
citizens held in the temple of Antinous, in Lanuvium, 
called by Lucius Pompey, priest of the order of Diana 
and of Antinous, at the instance of Lucius Caesenius 
Rufus, our patron, a constitution was offered written 
in four columns, in words set out below, and Lucius 
Caesenius Rufus also promised to donate for the pur- 
poses of the constitution 15,000 sesterces for general 
purposes; 400 sesterces to be used on the birthday of 
Diana, August 13th, and 400 sesterces for the birth- 
day of Antinous, on the 27th of November. 

Under the consulship of Marcus Anthony Hiberius 
and Publius Mummius Sisenna, the brotherhood will 
on the first day of January be constituted according 
to the law, worshipping Diana and Antinous, Lucius 
Caesennis, Lucius Quirnus Rufus, the third dictator, 
and also our patron, It being in accordance with the 
will of the senate of the Roman people, whoever wish 
may assemble and join this brotherhood for the pur- 
pose of providing for proper funerals of mémbers in 
the event of death. 

It is constituted that this brotherhood tenders hom- 
age to our emperor, Caesar Trajan Hadrian Augustus, 
and in loyalty we assemble solely to honorably bury 
our dead. And we hope to continue to assemble for 
a long time. 

(This really means the charter is perpetual.) 

Whoever wishes to enter this brotherhood should 
first read the laws, and comprehend them so that no 
complaints may hereafter be made to masters against 
others, 

BY-LAWS 

Ist: It is understood and agreed that whoever 
wishes to join should donate or pay 100 sesterces in 
money, and an amphora of good wine. And _ there- 
after five pieces of money monthly. 

2d: It is understood and agreed that a member 
dying six months in arrears shall have no funeral cere- 
mony or benefits, even though he may have provided 
same by will. 

8d: It is understood and agreed that a member 
dying in good standing, having paid all his dues, shall 
have expended from the treasury 300 sesterces in 
money for a funeral ceremony, 50 sesterces: of which 
shall be distributed in alms to the multitude from the 
fect of the dead at the grave. 

4th: It is understood and agreed that should a 
member in good standing be reported to have died at 
a distance of 20 miles from this city, three members 
shall be chosen from the brotherhood to take charge 
of his funeral ceremonies, who shall render a true 
accounting of their expenditures to the brotherhood, 
and in the event of fraud the penalty to be fourfold 
restitution to the brotherhood. And 20 small coins 
in the event of such ceremonies shall be given away 
as alms at the ceremony. (More in the name of a 
wayfarer than of anything else.) 


RESTRICTIONS 

Should a member die at a greater distance than 20 
miles from this city, whoever may have attended to 
his burial, and reports the matter with the witness 
seals of seven Roman citizens, shall be reimbursed 
the expense in accordance with the laws of this 
brotherhood, 

May all misfortune be absent from our brotherhood, 
and to this end no requests or applications to master 
or mistress or lord or lady, or creditor, will be made 
from this brotherhood unless someone be named heir 
in a will. If a member dies intestate he shall be 
buried at the will of the priest and the member. 

Likewise it is agreed that if a master or mistress of 
a deceased member shall not give the body of the de- 
ceased for a funeral, then a funeral will be held by 
the brotherhood in effigy. It is also agreed that a 
suicide shall not have any funeral benefits. It is 
also agreed that any member of this brotherhood being 
a slave, upon being made free must present the 
brotherhood with an amphora of wine. 


CLOTHING PRESCRIBED 

It is also agreed that the brother presiding, or the 
brethren attending, a feast, shall be clothed in white. 
He who does not observe this shall be fined 30 pieces 
of money. But when he shall have paid this he shall 
subsequently be in good standing. 

The feasts shall be as follows: 7th of March, the 
birthday of Caesennius our father; 27th of November, 
the birthday of Antinous; 13th of August, the birth- 
day of Diana, and of our brotherhood; 20th of 
August, the birthday of Caesennius Silvanus, our 
brother; 13th of December, the birthday of Caesenius 
Rufus, patron of our city, and the 8th of August, the 
birthday of Cornelia Procula, our mother, 

The master of a feast, clothed in white, shall place 
the members in fours, and provide each member with 
single measures of good wine, two pence worth of 
bread, and fishes according to the number of the 
brotherhood present; something hot to drink, couches 
and service. 

It is also agreed should a member of our brother- 
hood be assigned to priestly duties, he shall, be im- 
mune from fines when caused by priestly service, and 
two shares of every division shall be: allowed him. 
Likewise a share and a half shall be given to writers 
and travelers, and also exemption from dues, Like- 
wise whenever a member be ordained a priest, on ac- 
count of this honor he shall have allotted to him a 
part and a half of everything, in order that the other 
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members may be incited to acquire the same honor 
through right living. 

t is agreed that any member having a complaint to 
make shall present it at an assembly (not at a feast) 
a the feasts on solemn days may be quiet and joy- 
ul. ' 

It is also understood and agreed that to any member 
urging strife or rebellion, “there may be to him many 
in times four fines,’—that is, he will be fined four 
fines for each offense. Any member speaking evil of 
another, or who may be disorderly, shall be fined for 
each offense twelve pieces of money. 

It is also agreed at any sacred festival, a _ priest 
properly clothed in white, shall make supplications 
with incense and wine, and on the birthdays of 
Diana and Antinous he shall, in addition, place oint- 
ment (oil) in the public baths of the brotherhood be. 
fore they feast. 

Now this strikes me as a very complete lay- 
out for at least a funeral or burial society, 
There doesn’t appear to be any sick benefits 
mentioned, and perhaps there were none, 
though I would call attention to the fact that 
at this time it was the custom for the priests 
and attendants in the temples to attend to the 
sick people of the community who were not of 
sufficient degree to be cared for by their 
families. 

The more opulent temples had attached or 
adjoining to their temple buildings proper, 
apartments or buildings for the caring for sick 
people, and this Collegio of Diana and Antinous 
may possibly have been a band of attendants to 
the temple stated for that very purpose. You 
will note the provision that when a brother is 
engaged on priestly duties, perhaps attending 
the sick, he will not be fined if such duties 
cause him to be negligent to his collegiate 
duties. 


INSURANCE FEATURE INESTIMABLE 

In searching for some definite information 
about this collegio, I had some little corre- 
spondence with several prominent English actu- 
aries, and one of them, I think the very party 
who cited the existence of this collegio, stated 
that he doubted really if the insurance feature 
was anything more than a fifth wheel to a stu- 
dents’ convivial club, or as we have them to- 
day, a Greek letter society, or fraternity. 

I did not pay much attention to the matter 
at the time, as I was intent in getting a copy 
of this tablet. But after I had the wording 
of the tablet interpreted, I was struck with the 
similarity of its provisions with those of 
friendly societes in England reported by Hon. E. 
Lyuph Stanley, assistant commissioner of the 
Royal Friendly and Benefit Building Societies 
Commission, reported in 1874. 

If this collegio and others similar to it have 
not any connection with our modern organized 
industrial insurance business, but are the com- 
mencements of the modern Greek letter or col- 
lege fraternities, or convivial clubs, on noticing 
the marked similarity of its regulations with 
the fraternal society, one must indulge the 
thought that as out of the friendly society came 
to the modern industrial insurance company, 
one of the great losses of the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire, and the subsequent dark 
ages, was that the Roman collegio was not al- 
lowed by circumstance to develop in the same 
ways as the friendly society. 


COMPARISON WITH MODERN 
ORGANIZATIONS 

It is easy to note the method of development 
from the friendly society to the modern indus- 
trial insurance company, and in this paper I 
will indicate the way it has been shown to be 
done, in the evidence reported by the above- 
mentioned Royal Commission. But there is no 
definite bridge of evidence between the second 
century and the eighteenth, so there must be 
some guessing, and I will ask you to note the 
similarity of the regulations of some of these 
later organizations from references made to 
some of their provisions, as to conviviality 
funeral benefits, ete., copied from the report of 
the assistant commissioner of the Friendly and 
Benefit Societies Commission of the British 
yovernment, published in 1874: 

The Old Amicable Society at Grantham is an unt 
registered society of great antiquity. They claim to? 
have been founded in 1714: ** The rules _ provide 
**no more than 150 brotherly members. At  eac 
monthly meeting 5 shillings is to be spent for ale, 
rule 2. Rule 3 provides for the annual dinner. 

Rule 10. No liquor on the society’s account to be 
drunk in the club reom until business is over, | SICK 
pay is 12 shillings a week for 26 weeks, six shillings 
a week for the next 26 weeks; after that the com 
mittee to have power to fix the allowance. 

Rule 16. Six pounds to be paid at a brother’s death. 
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Kule 17. Six pounds at the death of a brother’s 
wife, and a levy of one shilling a member towards 
both these payments. (N. B. This levy has been 
discontinued. ) 

The contribution is one pound a year for members 
within two miles of Grantham, and entitles the mem- 
ber to the doctor. For those who are more than two 
miles from Grantham the contribution is 18 shillings 
4 year and no doctor. 


I have copied this out of the commissioner’s 
report just as he has stated it. And I leave 
it to you if it does not sound very much like the 
collegio of Diana and Antinous. And I will sug- 
gest that at the time this Old Amicable Society 
was founded they probably knew nothing what- 
ever of the bronze tablet found later at 
Lanuvium. 


Rule 18 of the Welcome Visit Lodge of Oldham 
provides that: “We pay one shilling sixpence per 
month as contribution, one shilling and fourpence to 
the box and one penny to go towards the anniversary 
dame ***" 

Rule 41 provides: ‘That we hold our eey 
on Easter Monday, when a dinner will be provided, 
and members are requested to be present, as no one 
whu is absent will be exempt from paying; and no 
member shall be admitted in a state of intoxication on 
the anniversary day without the consent of the mem- 
bers present.” 

Rule 43 of the United Efforts Lodge of Ancient 
Shepherds (in fact, all the lodges of this insurance 
order have pretty much the same rules) runs: 

That the anniversary be held on the first Saturday 
in August, the dinner to be on the table at 4 o’clock 
precisely; and each member, unless sick or lame, re- 
siding within three miles from the lodge house shall 
pay sixpence for liquor whether he attends or, not. 
No member shall be allowed to send for his dinner 
out of the lodge house on any account except he be 
sick or lame and in receipt of the sick gift of the 
lodge at the time being. 


The Oldham Mutual Sick and Burial Society, 
organized in 1852, was a society with collectors. 
There were four districts and a collector for 
each district. I cite this for that reason, as 
I will refer to the evolution from the neighbor- 
hood insurance club or friendly society to the 
fraternal, mutual or capital stock company 
later, And yet this shows the connecting link 
between the Roman collegio, which the great 
British actuary thought was a convivial or so- 
cial club, with the present day casualty or sick 
benefit companies, just by reason of the advent 
into the friendly societies of the collector. The 
Commission said: 


RATES FOR MEMBERS 

This society paid 10 per cent for collecting, and 
must call once in four weeks for the money. The 
society is open to both males and females, and is 
divided into four classes, but the fourth or highest 
class is only open to males from 18 to 40 years old. 
The fourth class pay sixpence extrance and_ three 
pence a week, and are entitled to benefits of three 
shillings a week in sickness after six months’ mem- 
bership, five shillings after nine months and eight 
shillings after twelve months, and a funeral allow- 
ance of five pounds after four months, and eight 
pounds after twelvé months’ membership. 

Rule 12 provides: Fourpence in the pound will be 
stopped from all funeral money, to pay the stewards, 
and the person receiving the money must spend one 
shilling in liquor at the house where the society is 
held, but to have the privilege of taking the liquor 
away from the house if they think proper. 

Rule 19 provides for the half yearly meeting of the 
society, and requires each holder of a card to pay 
twopence each meeting for liquor. 

Rule 20 provides that each and every officer of this 
society shall be allowed sixpence for liquor each and 
every time of meeting of any business-relating to the 
society. 

PAY FOR OFFICERS 

This reference is valuable, for you notice the 
fine work of the collector in getting his hand 
into the evolution of affairs. The stewards, 
and each and every officer, is taken care of. 

Here is another extract from the same re- 
port of a friendly society, as it were, connected 
with the temple. I copy it verbatim from the 
Commissioner’s record. The Grantham Wes- 
leyan Provident Society, founded in 1844: 


cand hey have an annual dinner, according to Rule 9— 
The annual general meeting of the members shall be 
eld on the first Tuesday in June. Two stewards will 

be chosen from among the members by the board, who 

shall provide a dinner for the society, the expense of 
which shall not exceed one shilling and sixpence for 
eating, and sixpence for drink; and every member 

Shall pay twopence, to be given at the discretion of 
the board, to the servant or servants who may assist 

at the dinner, 

On the day of the annual meeting the members shall 
meet at the time and place appointed by the board, 
and from thence shall repair to the Wesleyan chapel 
to hear divine service, when a preacher, selected b 
a majority of the board, shall be requested to cst 
a sermon on the occasion. Each member for non- 
attendance at the chapel, except in case of illness or 
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other unavoidable engagement, of which the board 
shall judge, shall pay a fine of one shilling. No part 
of the expenses of the dinner to come out of the 


The secretary states that no one ever objected to 
the dinner—on the contrary—and it does much good 
to the society. The society has varied classes of 
benefits and graduated payments acording to age; 
most of the young men, even the laborers, now in- 
sure for 15 shillings a week sick pay, 

In this you will find pretty much the same 
prominent points that there are in the society 
of the worshippers of Diana and Antinous. 

There was also included in the same report 
of the British assistant commissioner of 
friendly societies, from which I got this Meth- 
odist Society, the following reference to ‘‘An 
Unregistered Friendly Society for the Burial of 
Children at Shaw.” 

Among the fines is the following: ‘‘Inspec- 
tors neglecting to serve the beer in proper 
manner, two shillings and sixpence.”’ 

I insert this last mention of a friendly society 
constitution or regulation for the purpose of 
meeting the suggestion of the actuary that 
these Roman collegios were simply convivial 
clubs. This last-quoted society is a_ society 
recognized and incorporated under the laws of 
Great Britain for friendly societies, and is rec- 
ognized as such by the assistant commissioner 
in his report, and not as a convivial club. 

From small beginnings come great enter- 
prises, and each small beginning may have the 
commencements of many very great develop- 
ments which, when developed, may not bear the 
slightest connection with each other, and yet 
each have the same common beginning. 

If I were tracing the origin of Greek letter 
fraternities and found them in the collegios or 
fraternities of Greece, I might be compelled to 
doubt, if I was a doubter, that these were not 
fraternities, but insurance societies. Then, 
again, we to-day have colleges, and nobody for a 
moment would doubt or question but that you 
meant an institution of learning when you men- 
tioned a college, and yet these colleges, at 
least the name of them, are derived directly 
from these Roman collegios, the constitution 
and by-laws of which I have set out in this 
paper. 

In the first paragraph I cited the _ parlia- 
mentary action of Great Britain in regard to 
friendly societies in 1794 as the commence- 
ment of the development of the crude neigh- 
borhood sick benefit club into three great 
divisions of present day industrial insurance or- 
ganizations—the fraternal, the mutual and the 
proprietary. There is no question at all but 
that these three styles of organizations were 
the outcome of these friendly societies. 

In the voluminous report of this Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into these matters, the 
evidence shows over and over again, the ambi- 
tious and able secretary or chairman of the 
neighborhood club bringing his neighborhood 
club up to a point of excellence that it employs 
several collectors, and there comes a time when 
a collector wants to be secretary or chairman, 
with the result that the original party perhaps 
is ousted or there is a split, or there is absorp- 
tion of all or portions by another organization. 
Suppose he is ousted you can not hold a good 
man down; he starts a new organization based 
upon his experience in the old one, is successful, 
and eventually produces or finds capital, and be- 
comes the proprietor of the business himself, 
or with some others, through ownership or 
shares of the capital stock of the organization. 


This is the evolution of the joint stock or prop- 


rietary company. 
LIQUOR PARTIES DROPPED 

The collectors who ousted the secretary pro- 
ceed to hold on to the original organization. 
No one is strong enough to down the others, and 
perhaps the policyholders or members are called 
in to settle the affairs concerning the organi- 
zation. It gets larger and stronger, and eventu- 
ally becomes the mutual company, in theory 
owned by the policyholders. In the event of 
disruption, or the indignation of the insured 
causing them to take matters in their own hands, 
the question may come up, ‘‘Why should we 
have these collectors at all to cause all this 
trouble?”” And the Order of Odd Fellows, 
Woodmen of the World, or others, come along 
and absorb the small local organization. 

That is one way into the fraternal way. An- 
other may be that in the fracas someone stand- 
ing pretty well with the members says: “Let’s 
have a secret, a grip, password and ritual, and 
conquer the world into the Order of the Golden 
Sheath.” It is done with the enthusiasm of 
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pioneers; and that is another way. Why not? 

Now, as to the matter of the conviviality. 
The Friendly Society for the Insurance of Chil- 
dren, whose rules and regulations were last 
quoted, eventually after one or two years’ life 
wound up in the police court in a tremendous 
drunken squabble. The case was cited by the 
Commissioner as one typical, which in degree 
might have happened anywhere in the tight 
little island, as someone has designated Eng- 
land, and was, in fact, happening all around, 
and the Commissioner had for years been ecall- 
ing attention to the iniquity of the feast and 
liquor attachments to these organizations; and 
commencing in the early part of the nineteenth 
century this element was dropped from the or- 
ganizations. 


NO PLACES TO: MEET 

One cause of it was the difficulty of getting 
places in the early days in which the soci- 
eties could meet—the only place available was 
the public house. But with the advent of sur- 
pluses, the result of goverhmental inspection 
and efficiency, the hiring of offices, halls, and 
the erection of buildings out of the funds of the 
organizations settled the feast and liquor ques- 
tion, and I suppose if I were to attempt it I 
might trace the origin of dinner and lunch clubs, 
and some literary clubs in dry territory, to this 
very collegio of Diana and Antinous. But this 
was not what I attempted to demonstrate. 

I might add that some such evolution as I 
have set forth as shown in the great mass of 
evidence given before the British Commission, 
in numbers of instances, and in too numerous 
ways of happening, to more than epitomize in 
this paper, has happened here within the 
knowledge and purview of the members of this 
conference, in these Southern States of ours. 

In reading over the reports of this Commis- 
sion I am astounded to think that happenings 
in My own management of my own company, 
which I have thought unique, have happened 
years ago in England, Scotland, Wales and Ire- 
land, just as the founders of English friendly 
societies draw up constitutions and by-laws in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that 
seem to be copied from the Roman collegios of 
the first and second centuries, but which were 
apparently absolutely unheard of at that time. 

As the Good Book says, ‘“‘There is nothing new 
under the sun.”’ 


National Life Appointments 

The National Life, of the U. S. of A. of Chi- 
cago, has appointed the following superinten- 
dents for its weekly life, health and accident 
department: A. W. Lindsay, Austin, Tex.; G. 
W. Barber, Fort Worth, Tex.; M. L. Allen, 
Florence, Ala.; and E. D. Rogers, Shreveport, 
La. The company has appointed W. E. Me- 
Carthy, formerly with the Prudential at Wichita, 
Kan., as superintendent for the weekly life, 
health and accident department at Oklahoma 
City, and B. M. Levine, formerly with the Na- 
tional Life and Accident of Nashville at Hous- 
ton, Tex., as superintendent at San Antonio. 


Rule for Dating Applications 

The Provident Life and Accident of Chatta- 
nooga has sent the following notice to its 
agents in the monthly premium department re- 
garding the dating of applications: 

Effective at once all policies issued in this 
department will bear the date they are issued 
by the company, regardless of the date on the 
application. 

When sending in business it is advisable to 
see that the applications are dated ahead so 
that they may bear the date they reach this of- 
fice, on which date policies will be issued. 
Otherwise they will be dated here. No insur- 
ance under these policies is effective until the 
policy is actually delivered and paid for. 


New Agents Are Named 
The Provident Life and Accident of Chatta- 
nooga has made a number of appointments in 
its more recently developed territory. Among 
the appointees named are: J. W. Taylor, Earl 
H. Paul and Harry ‘M. Gardner of Indiana; 
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James P. Martin of Ohio; Richard Davis and 
Samuel Tobias, B. Franklin Miller and Geo. C. 
Knox, A. M. Llewellyn, J. C. Boden and Oliver 
P. Bell, all of Pennsylvania. 

Rivals 

Men in this world of competition must be 
rivals, and in the same line of business it is 
natural that they should frequently be rather 
bitter rivals. But that should not mean that 
they cannot be fair rivals. 

It is told of a famous lawyer that he and 
another fell in love with the same girl. The 
girl showed no preference for either, and the 
lawyer made an arrangement with his rival to 
the effect that each should do his best to win 
the girl, but that neither should ever say any- 
thing to the discredit of the other, and that 
each should take turns, week and week about, 
at his courting. It was a high-minded ar- 
rangement and ought to have turned out to the 
satisfaction of at least one of the suitors. But 
it is said that the girl could never come to a 
decision between the two and died unmarried. 

Rivalry in business is not only necessary but 
it is laudable. But business rivals, and par- 
ticularly agents, should hold themselves bound 
never to say anything to the discredit of other 
agents. And human nature being what it is, 
the agent who follows this rule will be certain 
to profit greatly by it. For people expect rivals 
to attempt to injure one another, and the agent 
who has only good words for other agents will 
be regarded as occupying a strong position for 
himself and his company. 

Of course, this does not mean that you ac- 
knowledge that any other company is as good 
as your own. But you can be perfectly loyal to 


your company while at the same time you 
allow the excellences of the personality of 
your rival. If you do this you will find that 
your rival will have much difficulty in making 
any one believe anything which injures your- 
self. 

Be fair to your rivals. 
of their companies with respect. 


Speak of them and 
3ut prove 
that your own company is the best on earth. 
Observes Thirty-Seventh Anniversary 

David T. Keever, now purchasing agent for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, has 
completed thirty-seven years of service with the 
company. Mr. Keever’s example is one that 
should prove to every agent that it pays to stick. 
He rose from the ranks to the responsible posi- 
tion he now holds by closing his ears to the 
flattering flirtations of outsiders and concen- 
trated on the interests of his own company. He 
is a thorough and responsible industrial in- 
surance man. His department is now an in- 
stitution in itself and is located in a separate 
building, where all the necessities for conduct- 
ing a business of vast detail and great volume 
are tested, purchased, cared for and distributed 
under the tried and experienced judgment of 
Mr. Keever. He has many friends among the 
field force of the John Hancock Mutual. They 
have extended their good wishes and congratu- 
lations to him and they sincerely hope that they 
will be able to perform a similar courtesy on 
the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary. 

Lapses vs. Claims 

It is a recognized fact that lapses are one of 
the most serious questions in the insurance 
business. The man who can devise some plan 
to prevent lapses can secure almost any amount 
of money that he may ask. It has been proven 
time and again that the greatest cause for lapses 
is the way in which the policy was originally 
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sold. The average man realizes the value of 
income protection insurance, and usually he jg 
a ‘sticker’ if sold right to begin with. Agents 
handling monthly collectible debits know how 
much time they spend reselling old policy- 
holders from month to month. If the business js 
sold right in the first place it will not be neces- 
sary to resell every time the policyholder jg 
seen. 

When a policyholder files a claim that is not 
covered by his contract and you reject the 
claim, usually the policy lapses. Many times 
the business would have been saved had the 
policy been written correctly. Educate your 
policyholders so they will realize that insurance 
is for protection and not speculation. It is sad 
but true that many policyholders lapse just as 
soon as they collect a claim. That class of 
policyholders are out to get all they can from a 
company, honestly or otherwise, and must be 
watched. You are writing claims and trouble 
when you put on the books a risk another com- 
pany has canceled. If you respect yourself and 
your company properly, you won’t accept a risk 
who is not good enough for some other com- 
pany. 

We have seen honest policyholders lapse their 
policies because a dishonest claim was paid. The 
public is fast becoming enlightened on insur- 
ance. If an insurance company does not con- 
serve its resources by refusing unjust claims, 
the respect of the public will be lost. Every 
man knows that all claims are not just. When 
you are questioned regarding a rejected claim, 
don’t ‘‘hedge.’’ Show the interested party why 
your company did the right thing, and by so 
doing, in the right way, you will gain his re- 
spect and patronage. 

In soliciting you will find some men who say 
they have been defrauded by an insurance com- 
pany. That complaint is the natural result of 
“high-pressure” selling methods. The class of 
business you write and the way you write it 
soon becomes known to your company by the 
claim loss ratio and the way it ‘‘sticks’’ on the 
books. 

It is your company’s earnest desire to give its 
patrons, the policyholders, the best possible ser- 
vice in every way. The greatest amount of 
help to the greatest number of people can only 
be accorded provided you do your part. Stand 
up to your responsibility and rest assured your 
company will never fail you.—Provident Revievr. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 





Hints on Industrial Soliciting That 


WIll Be Found Valuable 


THE FIRST POLICY 





Need for System in Canvassing—How to 
Enter the Home 


How many agents are there with the indus- 
trial companies who realize the importance and 
the advantage of placing the first policy in a 
home? The first application that you write is 
a wedge which you can use to secure more 
applications at some future date. 


PLace SMALL PREMLUM 


Suppose that you have a certain number of 
houses you canvass on one day and that you 
want to write a large amount of business; all 
of the business in these homes cannot be writ- 
ten in one day. Rather than try for too big 
returns it would be better to place a small 
premium in each home that you have to canvass 
that day in order to have an entering wedge 
for greater things in the future. On a straight 
canvass I have made it a rule to just try to 
write a five-cént premium on the baby or one 
of the children to get business in a house 
started, and later on close out larger premiums 
on the mother or perhaps an ordinary on the 
father, and finally wind up in having the entire 
family insured. 

[ knew an agent who made it a rule that in 
the first house he canvassed to only talk five- 
cent and ten-cent premiums. On his later trips 
he would talk fifteen-cent and twenty-five-cent 
premiums. After becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the people in the different homes 
he would begin to seek larger premiums for the 
older sons and daughters and ordinary poli- 
cies for the parents. By following out this rule 
he wrote on an average of $2 to $3 more busi- 
ness than the man who worked the next debit 
to him where the conditions were practicall, 
the same. This is an example of what system 
will do in any business, and I might state that 
without system in the industrial insurance 
business no man can expect to make a success. 


CULTIVATE THE CHILDREN 
Another thing an agent should remember is 
that he should get on the right side of the 
children in every home. It has often been the 
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case that an agent has closed an application 
on a child by making some kind remark to the 
fond mother about the child. As a general 
rule, the mother appreciates anything good that 
is said about her children. Should your com- 
pany have advertisements in the way or small 
picture cards that will please the little tots be 
sure to carry an ample supply in your pocket 
to distribute among the children. 


PREMIUM 
In writing industrial applications the first 
thing a new agent should learn is to know how 
to judge his prospect and write him the proper 
Industrial premiums run. from 5 
Many agents 


premium. 
cents to as high as 50 cents. 
make serious mistakes by loading down their 
debit with large premiums. In other words, a 
person who can afford to pay only 25 cents a 
week for insurance is frequently persuaded to 
take out a 35-cent policy. 


More THan He Can Pay 

By doing this the agent is placing an obliga- 
tion on the insured of ten cents more than the 
latter can actually pay for. Of course, this 
seems a very small amount, but if you take a 
debit of $100, where there are from five hun- 
dred to six hundred policyholders, and the 
agent persists in writing these large premiums 
and over-insuring his prospects, it will not be 
long before his debit will be loaded to such a 
degree that a heavy decrease will have to be 
covered because of a slump due to lapses. 

The successful agent is expected to make in- 
crease every week, and for this reason every 
agent should be very careful in selecting his 
risks and see that the proper premiums are 


written on every prospect. 


Be CAREFUL IN SELECTING Your Risk 

So, Mr. Agent, be very careful in selecting 
your risk, and be absolutely assured of your 
prospect’s income, knowing how much money 
he makes per week, in order that you might 
adjust his premium to the proper amount, so 
that when this man places himself under obli- 
gation to pay his premium to the company 
weekly he will have no trouble in keeping it up. 
When you sell your policies be sure that the 
insured has a clear understanding of same, and 
do not under any circumstances make any mis- 
representations. As industrial business is con- 
ducted largely among the laboring class of 
people, you will find that you will have to pro- 
ceed very carefully, for if the report once gets 
out that you have misrepresented your business 


it will travel by word of mouth from house to 
house, and you will soon find that the “grape- 
vine telegraph” will have its effect, and you 
will have lost almost every policyholder on 
your debit before you realize it. 


Ring Out the Old, Ring in the New 


And now for a fresh start. When you, Mr. 
Agent, read this it will be too late to develop 
your 1916 record any further, those new 
schemes that you were going to try, and those 
ideas for developing the record that you in- 
tended to put into practice this year, will have 
to be postponed. The year has almost left us, 
and the wise man now is he who, while gather- 
ing up the loose ends of the work of the dying 
year, is at the same time laying his plans for 
the campaign of January, 1917. 

We would like to be able to write something 
at this time about the old year and the new 
that would have the touch of novelty, or be 
able, at least, to clothe some old thoughts on 
the subject in a garment of new words. But 
the passing of a year is an old, old story, even 
as the beginning of a new one is, and what- 
ever there is to be said at this time will be new 
only to those whose experience of life has been 
brief. 

There are many thoughts that crowd the 
brain at this season of the year whose tenancy 
of the mind, brief though it be, bring sorrow 
and sorrow’s twin—regret. There were so 
many kindly acts that we could have done, 
and, indeed, that we fully intended to perform 
when the year was young, but that were left 
to a more convenient season until it is now too 
late. So many things could have been differ- 
ent and much brighter and better had we made 
them so; but we didn’t—we were too busy with 
other matters. 

In all of this there should be a lesson for 
each one of us. We should make up our minds 
right now that in many things the new year 
will be different and better than the one that 
is passing, for we shall make it so. 

As to the purely business part of it, let us 
all realize the importance of an early start and 
make ready for a bang-up issue right at the 
beginning, and in order to accomplish this lay 
our plans now. 

Procrastination being a bad companion, let 
us make arrangements to drop him for the 
coming year and stick to that sterling “Do it 
now” character. 

Thus shall we prosper, and good though 
most of us found business in 1916, we shall, 
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if we make up our minds to it, be able to pro- 
duce greater results in the coming year than 
ever before. 

Let us, therefore, face the issues of the new 
year—its potentialities for good and for evil 
smilingly and unfraid. 


The Meaning of Luck 
It has often been asked why a certain agent 
or district made such a remarkable success of 
Some have attributed it to luck, 
Luck 


the business. 
others to the condition of the territory. 
does not mean failure or that things come to 
a man without great effort. Luck means “being 
on the job,” minding your own business and 
not meddling with other 
Luck means rising early and going to bed at 
the end of Luck 
working in the broiling sun of summer and the 
while other 


people’s business. 


each day’s labor. means 


cold, rainy weather of winter 
agents, assistants or superintendents are taking 
it easy in the shade in the summer or by the 
stove in the Luck constant 
study of the business in which you are work- 
ing. 
who make the remarkable records in industrial 
insurance is constant effort and sturdy plod- 
They never give up the fight, though 
They 


winter. means 


The secret of the success of these men 


ding. 
they are whipped and beaten sometimes. 
do not know it, and keep up the fight with the 
confidence that they are going to win in the 
long run. Shakespeare said, “Our doubts are 
traitors, and make us lose the good we oft 
night win by fearing to attempt.” 


South Carolina Men Dine 


(S. C.) district of the Life and 
Company of Tennessee of 
Chattanooga entertained at a _ banquet 
given at the Jefferson hotel in Columbia on 
Saturday night, December 2, 1916, by J. E. Acuff, 
second vice-president, to celebrate the district's 
one thousand dollar debit. 

The Columbia force is making a phenomenal 
record and its members were highly compli- 
mented by Vice-President Acuff. 

G. L. Hicks, district superintendent, was 
toastmaster. Speeches by A. B. 
Langley, vice-president and general manager of 
the Carolina Life of Columbia; A. H. Kohn, sec- 
retary and treasurer Carolina Life; and J. E. 
Acuff, second vice-president Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company of Tennessee. 

Mr. Hollins, superintendent of the Washington 
(D. C.) district, gave an interesting account of 
his experience as an industrial insurance man 
and of opportunities for the capable and hus- 
tling agent. 

Zach man of the Columbia staff predicted a 
great future for the Columbia district and their 
intentions of making it ‘the leading district in 
the company. 


The Columbia 
Casualty Insurance 


was 


were made 


Colonial Life Changes 
The following appointments have been an- 
nounced by the Colonial Life of Jersey City: 


S. H. Adler, assistant manager, New Bruns- 
wick; T. P. Cahill, assistant manager, Brad- 


dock; H. Pomerance, assistant manager, Beaver 
Falls; Field Supervisors Matheson and Sheri- 
dan exchange divisions. 


INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 


a 


Some Arguments That Will Be Useful 
in a Day’s Canvass 


COST -PER DAY 


——_— 


Teaching the Prospects to Save—Features of an 
Ordinary Life Contract 


Here is a suggestion for a line of argument 
that may be used effectively at times in the 
canvass for ordinary. Of course, the agent 
must study his prospect and bring up such 
“points” in hic talk as appear to him to be 
litted to the personality of the one he is trying 
to insure. In many cases the expense of insur- 
ing is not a factor, and in such cases the fol- 
weight. 


lowing argument would not 


There are many cases, however, in the experi- 


carry 


ence of the active agent where the cost of the 
contemplated insurance is a stumbling block. 
and the agent is put off with the plea, “I can’t 
afford it.” 
found very effective to develop the canvass 
along the lines indicated below. 


In such cases as these it will be 


THe ARGUMENT 

We believe it is true that every man with any 
responsibilities should carry life insurance. In 
those cases where the man is a man of family 
and has no insurance he is committing what is 
tantamount to a crime in neglecting so vastly 
important a duty as this. “But,” some one will 
say “I can’t afford it.” Well, let us reason to- 
gether for a season and see if the man who 
claims that he can’t afford to carry any life 
insurance can make out a case for himself or 
not. And, mind you, we are not going to in- 
quire into the man’s private affairs; we shall 
not busy ourselves with his income. What we 
shall do will be to state just about what a cer- 
tain amount of insurance would cost per day, 
and then see if any man will admit that he 
can’t afford the outlay. 

Supposing that your man is enjoying health, 
that he is thirty years of age, and that he is 
satisfied to insure his life for $1000, the face’ 
value of the policy being payable at his death. 
Such a contract would cost our friend about 
flve cents per day. 

“Oh, yes,” some one says, “but that is not 
the way the premiums are paid; they must be 
paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and 
it seems like a greater outlay when they are 
paid in that way.” Well, of course, the answer 
to that is that if it is difficult to raise the money 
each quarter or every six months or annually, 
why not maintain an unbreakable bank at home 
and slip the necessary nickel into it daily. 


THE SKEPTIC 

But some one else will have an objection— 
“that policy you are talking about is one of the 
‘you've got to die to win’ kind.” 

Well, of course, if any one advances that 
argument it is simply a confession of ignorance, 
and you should explain to him that all policies 
carry a cash surrender or Joan value, and if in 
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after years the policyholder did not wish to 
continue the policy he would not have to “die 
to win,” he could turn the contract in to the 
company for cash, 

If your man were a little older—say forty 
years of age—his $1000 policy would cost him 
about seven cents per day, and, of course, the 
insurance the 
higher the rate he will have to pay. 


longer he delays purchasing 
It will probably not be necessary, however, 
to enter into an exhaustive study of rate tables, 
paid-up values, etc.; in fact, it would probably 
Le confusing to the prospect to do so; what you 
should do, however, is impress upon your man 
the fact that life insurance has become a neces- 
sity, that it is a great deal cheaper than many 
people imagine, and that while almost every- 
thing else has risen in price life insurance rates 
remain as they have been for some years. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Changes 


Recognizing the power of initiative, produc- 
tive ability and fidelity displayed by the follow- 
ing-named pursuit of their 
duties as agents, the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston has rewarded them by recent advance- 
assistancies in the districts of 
service: Oscar Reinhardt, Long City; 
William Gottlieb, Pittsburg No. 1; Frank 
Trickner, Chester; Charles J. Aldrich, Hoboken; 
Gilbert P. Underhill, South Norwalk; Thomas 
O’Brien, Newark; William A. Cincinnati 
No. 1; Henry W. Fahey, Arthur 
Ii. Sanders, Springfield. 

The following have been promoted and trans- 
Charles A. agent at 
Taunton to assistant at No. 2; An- 
tony Longo, from agent at Schenectady to as- 
sistant at Brooklyn No. 1; Michael J. O’Malley, 
from agent at Chicago No. 3 to assistant at De- 
troit; Julius Polatschek, from agent at Schenec- 
tady to assistant at Rochester. 

The following assistants 
ferred: Peter R. Gorman, from 
Albany; John P. McCool, from Albany to Paw- 
tucket; Andrew J. Matthews, from Brooklyn 
No. 1 to Detroit; Samuel Talan, from Rochester 
to Cincinnati No. 2. 

Milton H. Neiger 
assistant at Newark to 
and claim adjuster at the same agency. 
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Changes in Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia 

The Life Company of Virginia of 
Richmond has announced the following changes 
and promotions: Agent E. G. Thompson, Dur- 
ham, N. C., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent to succeed Assistant G. P. Holden. 
Agent W. E. Ebercrombie, Atlanta, Ga., has 


Insurance 


been appointed assistant superintendent in 
Charlotte, N. C., to succeed Assistant W. B. 
Sparks. Since November 6 the above district 


has been handled simply as a sub-district of the 
Goldsboro, N. C., district, and not as an inde- 
pendent district, as was done in the past. Agent 
W. J. Haddock is to be 
charge of this district. 


considered agent in 


Agent Becomes Superintendent Within Year 

Agent C. D. McManama, who started with the 
Conservative Life of South Bend as an agent al 
Kokomo, April 26, 1916, has been promoted to the 
acting superintendency at Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. 
McManama’s record as an agent has been one of 
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continuous progress in every department of the 
business. 

Preparations for the annual home office con- 
yention and banquet of the Conservative Life In- 
surance Company of America, to be held at 
South Bend, January 19, 1917, show that there 
is not only going to be a _ splendid list of 
speakers, but a banquet that will surpass the 
one given in January, 1916, which was one of 
the greatest insurance banquets ever held by a 
small company. Treasurer F. L. Dennis of the 
company is to act as toastmaster. 

Life Insurance Not’ an Expense 

When a prospect says “I can’t afford insur- 
ance,’ “If I were rich enough I would take it,”’ 
“] don’t want to incur the expense,’’ or some 
such foolish answer, you know at once that he 
has a radical misconception of your proposi- 
tion, and you can enlighten him accordingly. 

The mistake comes from regarding life insur- 
ance as a luxury or superfluity; something so 
clearly beyond the line of life’s necessities that 
the prospect may, with a z0od conscience, 
please himself as to whether he takes it or not. 
That is the idea you must combat and demolish. 
Make it clear that the man’ who, having a 
family or dependents, omits to take life in- 
surance, does so at his and their peril. 

A man is charged by the laws of God and man 
with the sacred duty of maintaining his off- 
spring till they are able to maintain them- 
selves. It is primarily a heaven-imposed duty, 
and one that cannot be shirked, nor would any 
but the most abandoned and degraded specimen 
of mankind seek to shirk it. 

Now, life insurance is just a means of eas- 
ing that burden; of enabling man to discharge 
efficiently, and with the minimum of sacrifice, 
the sacred responsibilities which those laws 
have cast upon him. 

It is not, therefore, except superficially, a 
new expense to be borne, but a means of de- 
fraying already existing expense. If a man does 
not pay for life insurance, he pays (or his de- 
pendents do) for something that is far more ex- 
pensive, viz., the want of life insurance. It is 
this latter item that really costs. It costs not 
in mere money, but in disappointed and re- 
morseful old age for the man, or preventable 
want, misery and degradation for the family, or 
it may be both together. 

Life insurance, then, is not a luxury, but a 
necessity that springs from a man’s social and 
moral responsibilities, and if a man can afford 
to have these responsibilities, he can afford life 
insurance.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 


The Wicshalneina’ Moment 


A successful life insurance solicitor once said 
this to us: ‘‘More salesmen fail because they 
talk too much than because they talk too lit- 
tle. They often have their ‘prospect’ sold, if 
they only knew it, and then they go ahead and 
talk to him until he decides not to buy.” 

Salesmen often ask how they are to know 
the psychological moment when it comes. There 
is no hard-and-fast rule, but the best ‘‘closers’’ 
we know are those who work most on the 
prospect’s side of the fence; who keep in 
closest touch and sympathy with the prospect; 
who make the most thorough study of human 
nature; who have the benefit of the prospect 
more vividly before their eyes than their own 
profit. Such salesmen are so harmoniously in 
tune with their prospects that they read quickly 
and accurately every shade of expression in the 
face, every little inflection of the voice, 
every unconscious movement of the hands or 
shoulders. They even seem to know intuitively 
What thoughts and feelings are in their 
prospects’ minds and hearts. A smile, a nod, 
a restless movement of the hands or a change 
of position, a fleeting expression in the eyes, a 
Slight hesitation in the voice, even when the 
words are negative, may be a signal that the 
Psychological moment has come. 

At this time a direct positive suggestion will 
oftentimes bring a favorable decision when the 
sale is hanging in the balance. The successful 
salesman works from the prospect’s side of the 
fence. The key-note of successful salesmanship 
is co-operation with the prospect. Finally, and 
again, remember that true salesmanship is not 
conquest but co-operation. — The Prudential 
Record. 
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GIVING THANKS 


What the Spartanburg Superintendency 
of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia Did 


A WEEK’S RECORD 





Details of Accomplishments During a Holiday 
Week—Large Volume of Ordinary Produced 


One of the best records of any superin- 
tendency ever reported to the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia of Richmond was made 
during the week of November 27 by the Spar- 
tanburg district. Superintendent Clary’s force 
of twelve agents produced in that week a total 
of $42,500 ordinary and $14.31 industrial in- 
crease. Superintendent Clary personally pro- 
duced $30,000 ordinary, making a grand total of 
$72,500 for this district. The allotment of in- 
dustrial increase was $12, and this amount was 
exceeded by $2.31. Surely this record is an 
inspiration to all agencies of all companies. 

The complete details of this effort are as 
follows: 
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whole-souled response of one of the company’s 
most loyal and enthusiastic districts, and we 
tender one and all heartiest congratulations. 


The Use of Literature 
Arthur F. Hall, vice-president and general 
manager of the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, recently made the following comments 
on the use of company literature: 


There are many men of many minds, and 
there are many different forms of policies to 
meet the ideas of these many minds. Nearly 
every policy has its special piece of literature. 

Some agents make the literature fly; others 
don’t use any. Neither is making the proper 
use of his tools. 

The paper on which our policy literature is 
printed costs just the same per pound as good 
porterhouse steak. Had you thought of that? 
You don’t throw porterhouse steak away, and 
yet a little of it used intelligently produces 
great results: 

The idea I am going to give you is one I re- 
cently got from the president of another life 
insurance company. 

What is the best thing to hand to a prospect 
when he asks for something to read? 

Why not the application? It. will be a little 
surprise to your prospect when you hand him the 
application and he will grasp very readily that 
you are up-to-date and ready for a legitimate 
opening to present the application. It truly 
is the most interesting thing you could possibly 
give him to read. 

You certainly gain 


nothing in thrusting a 


SPARTANBURG AGENCY RECORD 


NAME Allot. M 
ig $ $ 
Groce, asst.... 1.00 
Mitchell... 1.00 10 
Huskey...... 1.00 ll 
Hawkins..... 1.00 10 
Chattin.... 1.00 25 
Dunlap. . 1.00 

| re ; ‘ 6.00 56 
Eskridge, asst. | 1.00 . 
Pearson. . | 1.00 25 
Sprouse. . . | 4.00 32 
Darnell... | 1.00 50 
Smith. . 1.00 15 
Wallace 1.00 15 

Total : 6.00 1.37 
Clary, supt as ? 

Grand Total. 12.00 1.93 


Speaking of this record The Virginia Weekly 
Standard says: 

Taking it all in all, the combination industrial 
and ordinary new business result from Spartan- 
burg for the week commencing November 27 was 
the best and most perfect business showing ever 
made in any one week by any of the company’s 
districts. And there have been some great busi- 
ness scores, too. While this is a pace-setting 
report, not much space is needed to carry con- 
viction of the perfection of the straight canvass 
success. For instance, note this: fach one of 
the thirteen members of the force, including the 
superintendent and both assistants, had or- 
dinary, and each assistant and agent had in- 
dustrial, and each agent exceeded his indus- 
trial allotment. Thus we have a double week 
of perfection. Superintendent Clary, great 
leader as he is, lived up to his able past. His 
individual product was ten ordinaries, and 
among them three for $5000 each, three for $3000 
each and two for $2000 each, there’ being only 
two as small as $1000. His writing to date is 
twenty-six policies. Assistant Groce had a $5000 
and Assistant Eskridge had two policies. Agent 
Huskey wrote four policies, reaching his twenty- 
eighth for the year. Mitchell wrote three, Chaf- 
fin. two and Hawkins two. Darnell had four, 
scoring his twenty-second, and Pearson had five, 
one for $10,000, which was the largest single 
policy written on the week by any industrial 
agent throughout the company’s territory. Wal- 
lace had four policies. Superintendents will 
have to get up and hustle to equal Superin- 
tendent Clary’s personal effort of $30,000 in one 
week. It is pleasant to have such a report at 
this time of the year, and to feel that it is the 
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Ww I F |; S_ | Week 
BY $ $ | ~ $ x 
20 50 10 30 1.10 5,000 
18 30 16 10 15 1.29 2,000 
2! 10 59 15 | 1.16 4,000 
5 10 16 41 | 1.03 2,000 
$5 10 24 | 1.24 2,000 
10 14 25 22 } 1.01 1,000 
1.10 1.54 1.66 1.52 45 | 6.83 16,000 
14 20 15 25 35 | (1.09 4,000 
10 25 23 20 | 1.03 13,500 
41 20 10 10 . ye 1,000 
50 10 35 10 1.55 4,000 
35 4 aot 5S 1.08 1,000 
30 30 35 50 | 1.60 3,000 
1.80! 1.05] 1.18 1.63 45 | 7.48 26,500 
; 30,000 
2.90 2.59 2.84 3.15 90 | 14.31 72,500 


financial statement*into a man’s hands or leav- 
ing any other pieces of literature with him, un- 
less you get his promise to read it carefully 
and, better yet, an engagement to see him after 
he has read it. Your prospects are busy with 
their own affairs; they’ve got things that they 
want to.read. Make yours seem attractive to 
him and he will read it. Say to a man, ‘Mr. 
Jones, I only have a few copies of this pamphlet. 
I will let you have this to look over—it is very 
interesting. You can take it home to-night and 
look it over with your wife in ten-minutes’ 
time. And then be sure and bring it back to 
the office in the morning; I will drop in to see 
you.”’ You yourself should be intimately famil- 
iar with the literature you give to him, and in 
your next interview you can very easily ascer- 
tain from him whether or not he has read it. 
Then, if you find he has, discuss a few points 
of it with him and start filling the blanks in 
the application. 

Some people ask for literature merely to get 
rid of you. This is why I dwell on the im- 
portance of doing or saying something to the 
man that will cause him to read the literature 
you give him. Promiscuous distribution of liter- 
ature is wasted effort on your part and wasted 
money on ours. We had just as lief send you 
cuts of good porterhouse steak to throw away 
or to let rot on your desk as to send you ex- 
pensive printed matter to throw away or let 
grow dusty in the pigeon-holes of your desk. 

Have a reason for every move you make and 
every word you say when interviewing a 


prospect. 
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SELF-IMPROVEMENT 





An Address by Forbes Lindsay Before 
the Puget Sound Life Underwriters 


POINTS ON EFFICIENCY 
Putting Magnetism Into the Canvass—Advice 
to Young Men 
In an address before the Puget Sound Life 


Underwriters Association of Seattle on Novem- 
ber 15, Forbes Lindsay, of the Pacific Mutual Life 
of Los Angeles, said: 


I shall address my remarks particularly to 
the young men, who apparently compose the 
greater part of my audience and who are, I 
presume, mostly novices in our business. I am 
going to offer you some suggestions on the sub- 
ject of self-improvement. In the short time at 
my disposal I can only treat of one phase of 
this important topic, and that in a somewhat 
cursory manner. 

There are two distinct 
—vocational and personal. These are so closely 
related and interdependent that a high degree 
of either is impossible of permanent mainten- 
ance without a corresponding degree of the 
other. You cannot be continuously efficient in 
business life and habitually inefficient in private 
life. Such a condition may obtain for a while, 
but ultimately one State will bring the other 
into conformity with it. 

It frequently happens that a man, at the begin- 
ning of his career, experiences lack of success 
for which he cannot satisfactorily account. He 
has worked hard and regularly for many months. 
He presents his proposition clearly and his ar- 
guments are sound. He is at a loss to explain 
the meagre results of his efforts. 

If, in this dilemma, the beginner applies to a 
veteran agent for advice, he is apt to be told 
to “put more force, more magnetism’’ into his 
canvass. He endeavors to act upon this sug- 
gestion and discovers that he has no more force 
nor magnetism at his command. Furthermore, 
he has no idea how the deficiency may be sup- 
plied. It is precisely at this point that the 
progress of many a promising agent is checked 
and his service as a life insurance salesman ter- 
minated in discouragement. 

Now I am going to speak to the young man 
who finds himself at this time in the situation 
which I have described. I must avoid elabora- 
tion and confine myself to hints, but I trust 
that he will reflect upon my statements and put 
them to practical test. 


divisions of efficiency 


SEARCH FOR DEFECTS 


When your failure to make good can not be at- 
tributed to defects in your method of working, 
it is evident that you must look elsewhere for 
the cause. Resort to searching and honest self- 
examination. Turn the calcium light unspar- 
ingly upon your character and habits. Glaring 
vices and pronounced failings need not be looked 
for. Probably you have no such afflictions, but 
if otherwise, you must be quite conscious of 
them. Your investigation should be directed to 
the discovery of minor defects, the insidious in- 
efficiences which often undermine one’s power 
and neutralize one’s activities, just as a broken 
cog or relaxed spring will destroy the utility of 
a great machine. 

The body and brain, the instruments with 
which we perform our functions, form the most 
complex machine in the world. Disorder or dis- 
ease of a minor organ may be seriously im- 
pairing your vocational ability without your be- 
ing aware of the cause. Of this much you may 
be assured, in order to be efficient in business 
you must be physically and mentally fit. <A 
sound body and sane mind constitute the basis 
of personal efficiency. 

I can’t guide you in your investigation of fit- 
ness, but I will give you a few illustrations of 
the directions in which your examination should 
be pursued. It must be careful and searching, 
for you are probably unaware of the inefficiencies 
that are impairing your ability, 


CURE FOR OVER-SLEEPING 


Is your sleep regulated as to time and dura- 
tion? Do you know that too much is almost as 
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injurious as too little? If you have never ascer- 
tained the amount most conducive to your ef- 
ficiency, you should do so by actual test. You 
may he weeks, or even months, arriving at a 
conclusion, but the ultimate results will be well 
worth the trouble. Suppose that you should dis- 
cover that you are better off for one hour less 
sleep than you are accustomed to allow yourself. 
The proper readjustment will effect a saving of 
one hour a day. It will add the equivalent of 
one working day to each week, or fifty-two work- 
ing days to each year. And this in addition to 
the freedom from the enervating effect of over- 
sleeping. 

Have you any knowledge 
food plays in health and disease? There is no 
other factor of equal consequence. Do you 
know whether the quantity and character of 
your food are best calculated to make you fit? 
If your lack of satisfactory success is entirely 
due to injudicious eating, you are but one of 
thousands in a similar situation. 

Efficiency is essentially a mental condition. 
You must have a clear conception of what you 
wish to do, before you can do it. You must 
acquire the success mood before you can 
realize success. The result of your daily labor 
is much more dependent upon your mental con- 
dition in leisure hours than you may suspect. 
During two-thirds of the day—and I am not ex- 
cluding the hours of sleep—your mind may be 
building desirable mental qualities which will 
powerfully affect your business efficiency. 


of the part that 


INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION 
I need hardly remind you of the extent to 
which suggestion influences your life and ac- 


tions. You never perform an entirely inde- 
pendent act nor express an entirely original 
idea. Thought and activity are inflenced by 


suggestion from innumerable sources. We are 
entirely oblivious to most of these suggestive 
influences, whilst others are quite obvious, 

Unknown to himself, I once carried out an 
experiment on a young agent for his own bene- 
fit and im order to furnish an object lesson to 
his associates. He was extremely diffident in 
approaching strangers and had no confidence in 
his ability to close prospects. The application 
of suggestion began with subtle insinuation, 
designed to reverse the trend of his thought 
toward his failings, and gradually led up to 
positive assertion that he was_ self-possessed 
and forceful in his canvass. 

In the course of five or six weeks this young 
man underwent a wonderful change in the de- 
sired respect. I then told him how the refor- 
mation had been brought about, and said: 
“Now, I am going to leave you to carry on 
the process by means of auto-suggestion, which 
you will find an even more effective medium. 
Make a daily practice of asserting by yourself 
that you possess poise and strength of will. 
In this way you will impress the idea upon your 
sub-conscious mind, which will react upon 
your objective mind and find constantly increas- 
ing realization in all your activities.” 

In auto-suggestion you have an agency of 
practically unlimited scope. By the employ- 
ment of it you may mould your character in 
any manner and make of yourself what you 
will, My mere statement may not carry convic- 
tion, but I beg of you to submit the question to 
a fair trial. If you once learn to use this mar- 
velous power which resides within yourself, a 
vast vista of possibilities will be opened to you. 

In conclusion, let me repeat; thoroughly 
search out your minor failings and inefficiencies. 
Then apply to their remedy suggestion which 
you may derive from books and other sources, 
and auto-suggestion, which is always at your 
command, The result will be to make you a 
better man and consequently a better salesman. 


Essentials of Success 

In The Equiowa, the monthly publication of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, for November, is 
the following reprint of a paper found among 
the records of Thomas Van Allstyne, electrical 
engineer for the Westinghouse Company, who 
died at Hanley, Canada, October, 1913, which 
contains data of real interest to everyone, es- 
pecially the life insurance man: 

To respect my country, my profession and 


myself. To be honest and fair with my fellow 
men, as I expect them to be honest and square 
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with me. To be a loyal citizen of the United 
States of America. To speak of it with praise 
and act always as a trustworthy custodian of 
its good name. ‘lo be a man whose name car- 
ries weight wherever it goes. 

To base my expectations of reward on a solid 
foundation of service rendered. To be willing 
to pay the price of success in honest effort. 11 0 
look upon my work as an opportunity to be 
seized with joy and made the most of, and not 
as painful drudgery to be reluctantly endured. 

To remember that success lies within myself 
—my own brain, my own ambition, my own 
courage and determination: To expect difficul- 
ties and force my way through them. To turn 
hard experience into capital for future use. 

To believe in my proposition, heart and soul. 
To carry an air of optimism in the presence of 
those I meet. To dispel ill temper with cheer- 
fulness, kill doubts with a strong conviction and 
reduce active friction with an agreeable per- 
sonality. 

To make a study of my business. To know 
my profession in every detail. To mix brains 
with my efforts and use system and method in 


my work. To find time to do every needful 
thing by never letting time find me doing 
nothing. To hoard days as a miser hoards 


dollars. To make every hour bring me divi- 
dends, increased knowledge, or healthful recre- 
ation. 

To keep my future unmortgaged by debts. 
To save as well as earn. To cut out expensive 
amusements until I can afford them. To steer 
clear of dissipation and guard my health of 
body and peace of mind as a precious stock in 
trade. 

Finally, to take a good grip on the joys of 
life. To play the game like a man. To fight 
against nothing so hard as my own weaknesses, 
and endeavor to grow in strength, a gentleman, 
a Christian. 

So I may be courteous to men, faithful to 
friends, true to God, a fragrance in the path I 
tread. 


Nine Prospects for Insurance 

1. Men entering new business. 
terests need increased protection. 

2. Employees promoted. The rising kind are 
the kind who take life insurance. 

3. Graduates in law — medicine — theology. 
Life insurance is a splendid start in any profes- 
sion. 

4. Policyholders needing more protection. A 
satisfied buyer will buy again. 

5. Men moving house. If to a better house— 


Extending in- 


visible evidence of increasing means. If to a 
smaller house—possible evidence of wise 
economy. 


6. Buyers of real estate (transfer records give 
their names.) They will either make or lose 
money. In either event they need life insurance. 

7. Vendors of real estate. They are in funds. 

8. Generous givers to charity. Many a life 
policy will some day benefit some valued cause. 

9. Those whose insurance age is about to 
change. Advancing years bring appreciation of 
life insurance,—I/nternational Lifeman, 


‘‘Let your wife have a little money to do what 
she pleases with; give her so much a week for 
her home expenses. Tell her about your busi- 
ness and no sharper will come after your death 
and skin her out of what you leave.’’—‘Billy” 
Sunday, in Boston, November 15. 

That is all well and good—excellent advice 
as far as it goes—but better still it is to secure 
what you leave to your wife by means of iD- 
come-payment life insurance—the will that cat- 
not be broken—the swift self-delivering funds 
—hers as long as she lives or for a specified term 
of years—coming to her as regularly as clock- 
work, monthly, quarterly, or annually—all of it 
or most of it needed for running expenses—slim 
chances for a sharper there. And there isn't 
any doubt that ‘Billy’? will agree with and in- 
dorse the foregoing—he carries life insurance 
himself, and has more than once expressed his 
high opinion of its value and necessity in his 
characteristically vigorous and unmistakable 
style. And now, while Mr. Sunday is holding 
the interest df the people—making ’em “sit UP 
and take notice’’—the fact of his advocacy of 
life insurance, both by precept and example. 
should not be lost sight of by the alert field 
man, who may well find it to be a deciding fac- 
tor with many prospects.—John Hancock Field. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


A of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 
Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 
you can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
fur a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 


INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 


The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 














TITLE or Work PRICE 

Some Pisin Hints to Life Insurance Solcitors. .. ....00cccccccccodcosvscces err ere $ .25 
Senter OF Maske Ue te Ee SOUCHOE 6. oc 5 oc cc cecswnds ctsmenecerayaa@edas gt eeae .25 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
CCIE CRI AEIEMEOUIN 55 ou a a'sc s Wis Ae nF Odd -0:de were da oe SPARE AM wRS CApna ee ane hadnt . 60 
Multiplying your Income........... hi ane wa 4: Sin a Mar eld a a d5ke HA OLE Ee ol es ea Renae aaa a ie 1.25 
RRR URI 5 os wa 0 oxo acelin dl mi a6 mw kik REID RIO RR OMAR as AEE Ete 1.00 
Eile SUmenanCe Hes TIOW 4G VERE EG. 5 ois, 5 oc. dias ve Hee stlese dew dsc aa euaapuaxeee nee 1.50 
MUU oS ocr cS ee dre Dalai g higsa: vias «MARSA RE MUSE MENS Mia Aa a 1.00 
BS ERC MCG) ORO I en ae eee roe ne re eR iy: 1.00 
I PONTn ie: WERE OE E31 NIIGDCE oo. 0.0 6.n)k = slaie ore omscwin opi claéic de aah sels ooheleawite 1.25 
SUNG eM NN oc. 5a. ny sland @im/acare doa ole Wim pata: arm eatin eS a aie aia em Ra amature oie ea 
Tse as IR UNIO 5. 8 o-- = Wiad uw Hie: w/e) sie bard weal Bimieleln Korma ere Weta tiaen salen a aa ae 1.00 
Mi Ee Ce ie eRe IRIN ooo. a. 6 45.0 St 016 Rik a wie Oe aR Ad ne ace © a ee 1.00 
Ee IAT CUTEST 25 «5 aoc ln Hain odin eRe W NOD Ke cmt s OP Rasalan eaeeae 1.00 
TED PANE er OIE WOOO. xs co vb ci oo bc ne Fn Senda Paine oust hcnwny aenmadweonde .50 
UR TN ie No kag Ri eldcc Vb Oa eee Awe REM RET Lea aa eees en 1.00 
Tee MRO OW NN MENN os sx: asin ins a4. bosib Sob bin OO OLE MEE Ca ala elaele aaa ae ae 1.50 
RE GO? o.oo oisis eb co <tid w tle bnlevice ond ce Hea a Od Oa ok pe a eee $17.10 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 
Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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OBSERVE ANNIVERSARY 


Superintendent Kielty Entertains 


Agency Staff and Others 


ny 


JOY OF ALL JOYS 


Prudential Home Office Represented by Officers 
The Bard of Wilkes-Barre 


There are who feel that the age of 
poetry belongs to the past when there was not 
business and industry in the 
Just as a little denial of 
evidence to the 


those 


a dominance of 
life of most humans. 
this, there springs 
contrary from the soul of an industrial agent 
in the busy city of Wilkes-Barre, The inspira- 
tion for this revelation of genius was the per- 
Kielty, superintendent of the 
Wilkes-Barre. Superintendent 
twenty-five years of con- 


material 


sonality of P. J. 
Prudential in 

Kielty rounded out 
tinuous service with the ‘‘Rock of Gibraltar’ on 
November 25, and he has been elected to mem- 
G., which being inter- 
honored with 
Prudential 


bership in Class E, P. O. 
preted means that he has been 
the quarter century badge of the 
Old Guard and has been properly decorated by 
officials of the company. 

On this great anniversary date a banquet was 
given at the Hotel Sterling in Wilkes-Barre by 
Superintendent Kielty to his staff. Superin- 
tendent Collier of the Williamsport (Pa.) dis- 
trict was toastmaster. He introduced a number 
of representatives from the office who 
Among them were Vice-President 


home 


were present. 


Duffield, Assistant Secretary Kulp, Associate 
General Solicitor Alfred Hurrell and Division 
Manager Perry. ‘The officers commended the 


agents for the good work that had been done by 
this district in the past and commended the la- 
bors of Superintendent Kielty, who has accom- 
plished much. He and his staff have already 
passed their allotment for both ordinary and in- 
dustrial and are now steadily increasing their 
year’s production of industrial, as they can no 
longer write ordinary business for 1916 on ac- 
count of the provisions of the New York insur- 
ance law, which restricts the amount of ordinary 
business that may be written in any one year. 
High praise was given for the motto under 
which Superintendent Kielty has built up his or- 
ganization, “Preach the Gospel of 
Prudential Protection.’’ Another tribute to Mr. 
Kielty was a characterization in a series of epi- 
grams, which are as follows, the initial letter of 
each line taken together spelling the superin- 


which is: 


tendent’s name: 


K eep Busy. 

Invest your time. 

E nthuse yourself first. 

Let nothing distract you. 

T oday is a day of opportunity. 

Y ou can if you but think you can. 

While this and other matter found in the pro- 

gramme attracted much attention, none was 
so popular as the singing of ‘‘Captain Kielty of 
the P. O. G.,’’ to the tune of The Rocky Road to 
Dublin. The entire agency force joined in and 
the halls of the Sterling hotel echoed with the 


harmony. The song was as follows: 


CAPTAIN KIELTY OF THE P. O. G. 
(Tune—The Rocky Road to Dublin) 
Said Pat Kielty, now listen to me, 
I’ve heard you fellows brag about 
Just what you’re going to do, 
And I’ll be frank with you. 


LET ETSI SES STENT SED SEAS REE es 


INSURANCE 


It’s all very well for you to tell 
While you are of a mind, 
But I’d rather see you show to me 
The application signed. 
Now go to it! 
Now go to it! 
You'll be wined and dined. 


CHORUS 

Sure it’s good old P. F. Kielty 

That we're singin’ about, 

That we're singin’ about, 
It’s good old Captain Kielty 
That will always lead the way. 
It would make your.heart glad to see the lad 
When he’s mixed up in a fight, 
And divil a bit need ye fear but that 
He’ll come out on top all right. 
For he’s brave old Captain Kielty 

That we’re singin’ about, 

That ye can’t count out. 
Good old Captain Kielty he’s a bird. 
We'd work, we would fight, 
We’d write insurance day and night 
Just to please old Captain Kielty. 


We started in and we worked like sin 
To get what was required by 
The time he’d set apart. 
And we worked with all our heart. 
And by and by we ceased to sigh, 
And the work, sure it seemed like play. 
Oh, listen, lad, what joy we had 
When we heard Kielty say: 

Oh, laddybucks! 

Oh, laddybucks! 
You I will repay. 

CHORUS 

Sure it’s good old P. F. Kielty 

That we’re singin’ about, 

That we’re singin’ about, 
It’s brave ald Captain Kielty 
That we’re proud to honor here. 
He’s just filled up with food for thought; 
That he drops us day by day 
And he always has been found true blue, 
Be it at his work or play. 
For it’s good old Captain Kielty 

That we're singin’ about, 

That ye can’t count out. 
Good old P. F. Kielty, he’s a bird, 
He’s square and he’s fair, 
But sure and he’s losin’ of his hair, 
Yet still he’s good old Captain Kielty. 

The singing of many other songs was inter- 
spersed with frequent toasts to those present, 
among them being: 

We hear much to-day of the G. O. P. 

And more of the N. G. P.; 

But here’s to the man we're 
Our host of the P. O. G. 

An appreciation of sticking to one company 
steadily and through everything was expressed 
by the poet who composed the following lines: 


interested in— 


TIME AND THE MAN 
Twenty-five years in the Service, 
Twenty-five long, long years. 

Years that were crowded with things to do— 

Things that meant much to me and to you. 

He might have left them all undone, 

No need to finish what’s never begun, 

For of all the workers he was but one 
Twenty-five years in the Service. 


Twenty-five years in the Service. 
Twenty-five short, short years. 
Years far too few for the things to be done, 
Things to be worked out one by one; 
So he tried and he worked with might and main, 
And as no best endeavor was ever in vain, 
He met with success, he can do it again— 
Twenty-five years in the Service. 


Another tribute to the superintendent was 


made in the following brief stanzas: 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


We've heard men tell what they would have 
done 

If years that have passed could be lived o’er 
again, 


But hail to the man who can look back and say, 
It’s just as I’d have it, I’m happy to-day. 
There’s one such man present that we all well 


know, 
Who fought the big fight, giving back blow for 
blow, 


eat 


SECTION OF THE 


SPECTATOR Thursday 


Took time's joys and sorrows like a man as they 


came, 
We know him, admire him, Pat Kielty’s his 
name, 
It was a late hour when the party broke up 


and the agents agreed that the event was one 


that would live long in their memories. 


What This Bank Thinks About Life 
Insurance 


(Being a preachment from the National Bank 
of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., upon the 
need for protecting one’s equity in home or in 
business through the safeguard par excellence 
life insurance.) 

First let it be said that this bank does not 
sell life insurance. It has no interest whatever 
in life insurance commissions. But, being in 
position to know so much.of the ups and downs, 
the successes and failures which have attended 
many people with whom it comes in daily 
contact, it has formed some very distinct 
opinions in regard to life insurance. 

If a man could know that he would live long 
enough to see all his plans and hopes fulfilled, 
perhaps he would be justified in not carrying 
life insurance. 

But it is a wise provision in the scheme of 
life, that no man may know the hour of his de- 
parture from the scene of his labors. 

Few men complete their life-work. Most men 
die in the midst of their activities, leaving in- 
completed tasks, half fulfilled plans. 

Very likely in to-day’s paper was recorded the 
death of a man whose family lives in a mort- 
gaged home, and who ‘“hadn’t gotten around 
yet”? to the important matter of adequately in- 
suring his life. 

What a difference it would have made to his 
family had there been a policy which would 
have freed that home from debt! 

Every day witnesses the passing of men who, 
in life, had prospered fairly well, but had car- 
ried obligations which, at the final reckoning 
of their estates, wiped out their equities. 

Protected by life insurance these equities 
might have become clear assets, providing an 
income for their families. 

Consider the prosperous business concern, the 
success of which rests largely on the life and 
health of one man. There are many ’’one-man” 
businesses. 

The house has occasion frequently to use a 
credit line at the bank. 

In granting credit, the bank feels much more 
secure and considers loans with much more 
favor, if the life of the strong man in the busi- 
ness is insured in its favor. 

Such insurance is also an added protection to 
the family of the insured, because in case of 
death it increases the family interest in the 
estate. 

A growing ‘‘cash surrender value” in a_busi- 
ness man’s policy, indeed in any one’s policy, 
is an asset which may legitimately appear in a 
statement of assets. 

This asset is good security for a loan in a dire 
emergency, or, representing a _ real, tangible 
money value, may safely be counted into one’s 
assets, even though it is bad policy to draw 
upon it. 

A certain business man who built a fine hom? 
was asked: ‘“‘Suppose you should die; can your 
family maintain that expensive home?” 

His reply was ready: ‘The day I let the 
contract for that home I took out a policy in 
a sum sufficient to produce an income which will 
maintain that home.” ; 

Most people who fail to carry adequate life 
insurance plead their inability to pay premiums. 
And so they put the matter off until they “se! 
straightened around” so as to be able to pay 
out of their income the ever-recurring pre- 
miums. 

Those are just the people who need insurance 
most—the people who find it difficult to pay 
premiums. P 

Of course, paying out the annual or semi-an- 
nual premium on a five, ten or twenty-thousan4d- 
dollar or even larger policy is some burden. 

But it can be made lighter by using a com- 
mon-sense method of preparing for premium- 
payments. P 

The business house which insures 
of its principals will find it a simple matter to 
divide the annual premiums in twelve equal 
amounts and then deposit these amounts 
monthly in an insurance-reserve checking-ac- 
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count, or take out interest-bearing certificates 
of deposit. 

The individual who would adopt the easiest 
plan for paying lite insurance premiums should 
have a separate “‘life insurance savings-ac- 
count’ and make his payments into 
count every time he draws his salary. 

With a definite sum dedicated out of each pay 
envelope to life insurance premiums, the de- 
positor will soon become so accustomed to meet 
this obligation that it will be no hardship. 

Going without life insurance is placing a great 
burden of risk upon one’s enterprises. Carry- 
ing as good a line of insurance as one prudently 
can will often save to his estate much more 
than the amount of insurance itself. It will 
turn equities into unimpaired assets. 

And paying the premiums into the bank in 


that ac- 


easy instalments is the best way to provide 
the premiums. - : 
Waiting till we ‘‘can afford’? insurance en- 


tails hazards that the prudent, serious-minded 
person will avoid. 
What does this bank think of life insurance? 
It commends it heartily.—Vhe Prudentiat 
Weekly Record, 


Promises and Their Value 


What is the cash value of a promise of busi- 
ness made by the prospect to the salesman? 

From the standpoint of the inexperienced 
salesman, such a promise is worth almost as 
much as a sale. He accepts it without doubt 
or question, and at once speculates on how he 
will dispose of the commissions which ulti- 
mately will be earned. As promises accumu- 
late, they serve collectively to buoy him up 
with hope and courage, to incite his enthusi- 
asm, to open up vistas of prosperity to his im- 
agination. 

The hard@ned solicitor, however, accepts 
promises only at their actual value. He knows 
that many of them, yes, the larger proportion, 
are made recklessly, not seriously. He has 
learned that to the procrastinator the promise 
is the harbor of first resort. Years of ex- 
perience have taught him that with many other 
persons a promise is as a mere jumble of 
words—easily given and as easily taken back. 
Accordingly, he seldom regards a promise as a 
gauge of productive ability, as a basis for hope, 


How to Get Acquainted 


Close and intimate acquaintance with pro- 
spects and their families always spell big pro- 
duction to the lifeman. 

Half—yes, maybe we should say three-fourths 
—of the battle for apps must be fought along 
the line of “getting acquainted.’”’ There is so 
much sentiment in the selling of life insurance 
it is so personal—it goes so deeply into home 
and family life—that a complete stranger can- 
not lay down the law so strongly and compelling 
to prospects as the man who is on intimate 
terms of acquaintance with them. ; 

It takes a personal friend to say, without giv- 
ing offense: ‘Now look here, John, you know 
you owe it to Mary and the kids to carry more 
life insurance than you now are carrying.” And 
again, to say: ‘Mary, you are standing in your 
own light when you fail to urge John to carry 


FOR HUSBANDS 

1. Thou shalt not think of thyself that thou 
art '5s."” 

2. Thou shalt not praise thy neighbor’s wife; 
praise thine own. 

3. Thou shalt not be stingy with thy wife. 

4. Thou shalt not share the love for thy wife 
With the booze shop. She deserveth it all. 

5. Thou shalt not keep any secrets from thy 


Wife. Secrets breed suspicion and wreck con- 
fidence, 
6. Thou shalt not refuse to talk with thy 


Wife after the day’s work is done. 

7. Thou shalt not fail to provide life insur- 
ance for thy family. 

8. Thou shalt not scold thy wife when the 
meat burns. Blow up a powder mill instead. 

9. Thou shalt not fail to kiss thy wife good- 
bye every morning. 

10. Thou shalt not forget through all the 
years of thy life that thy wife, whom God has 
8iven thee as thy companion, is thy superior. 


INDUSTRIAL I 





or as a source of enthusiasm. Until through 
his own effort a promise becomes positive, it is 
to him as negative as if never made. 

This difference in attitude toward promises, 
no doubt explains why so many beginners in 
life insurance field work drop out before they 
have had an opportunity to become seasoned, 
while experienced agents stick out periods of 
non-production, no matter how discouraging 
they may be. The former, by overvaluing 
promises in the first place, find it difficult to 
withstand the disappointment which results 
when the promises are broken; the latter, better 
understanding human frailties, are not deceived 
and accept, as a matter of course, whatever may 
come, 

Certainly the novice in salesmanship will en- 
hance his chances for success if at the very 
start of his efforts he takes to heart the truth 
of a certain familiar adage, adapted as follows: 
“‘A premium in the hand is worth two promises 
in the mind,”’—Points. 


Get The Habit 

The acquiring of any good habit is well worth 
while. 

The simple fact that a man has good habits is 
evidence that he has sufficient self mastery 
over his mind and body to enable him to con- 
trol his thoughts and actions to such an ex- 
tent that right thinking and right acting be- 
come a natural part of his being. 

A habit is formed by doing a thing repeatedly 
until the doing of that thing becomes a part of 


one’s personality, and it is done with little or 
no conscious effort. A good habit can be 


formed just as easily as a bad one, although it 
may seem to require ‘a little more effort to prac- 
tice a virtue than it does a vice. 

The volume of business which the average life 
insurance salesman writes each year is largely 
a matter of habit. If his production is small 
it shows he has accustomed himself to being 
content with doing just what he’s done before- 
of following in the line of least resistance. 

You surely realize the importance to you of 
increasing your sales, and this can be done by 
breaking the fetters of present methods and 
creating the habit of enlarged results. It is not 
a case of driving once in awhile, but of driving 
all the time.—Franklin Life Bulletin. 


more life insurance. What would become of 
you and the kids if he were to die suddenly ?”’ 

Therefore the wise lifeman never fails to 
grasp every opportunity for getting closer to 
prospects and their families. And _ therefore, 
we take it, anything that will enable the life- 
man to get the attention of ‘the man and the 
woman in the case’’ should be eagerly grasped 
and used by him. 

That brings us to the 
highly interested 
by Rev. Frank E. Rideout for husbands and 
wives. The idea is that the lifeman may, by 
showing these “commandments” to married peo- 
ple, make an opening for close acquaintance 
which would be certain to lead to business. 

Read them over carefully, then clip out and 
carry the clipping around with you to be used 
when in your opinion it would prove seasonable. 
It will get business: 


point of 
“commandments” 


presenting 
formulated 


FOR WIVES 

1. Thou shalt not be spendthrift. Do not 
squander thy husband’s money. 

2. Thou shalt not talk shop when 
band returns at night. 

3. Thou shalt not fail to 
time. 

4, Thou shalt not quiz thy wedded husband. 
Be adroit and he will tell thee all. 

5. Thou shalt not nag thy wedded husband. 
Hit him with an ax. It is more kind. 

6. Thou shalt not fail to dress up for 
husband as thou didst before marriage. 

7. Thou shalt not try to fight thy husband. 
Crying will fetch him sooner. 

8. Thou shalt not expect thy husband to 
apologize—even when he is wrong. Let it pass. 
9. Thou shalt not hesitate to assure thy hus- 
band that he is the greatest man alive, and that 
thou dost admire him more than Roosevelt or 
Hughes. 

10. Thou shalt not remind thy husband what 
a great sacrifice thou didst make to marry him. 
-International Lifeman. 


thy hus- 


have his meals on 


thy 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


New District Formed at Lowell, Mass., 
and Superintendent Named 
CHANGES 


OTHER ANNOUNCED 


Agents Climb Ladder of Success—Transfers and 
Other Details 


The Prudential has announced a number of 
promotions and changes during the past month. 
Fr. L. Klingbeil, Divi- 
sion H, has been made superintendent at Port- 
land, Me., and Norris J. Benoit has been named 
as superintendent of the new district at Lowell, 
Mass., which was formerly operated as an as- 


formerly inspector in 


sistancy. Superintendent Benoit was formerly 
Manchester, N. H. These two ad- 
vancements are the result of constant conscien- 
effort in the the company. 
Assistant Superintendent Frederick A. Himmel- 
reicher was recently transferred from the New- 
ark No. 3 district to the Bayonne (N. J.) dis- 
trict. 


assistant at 


tious interests of 


Assistant George P. Renniger has been 


transferred from Bayonne, N. J., to the 
den (N. J.) district. 


Announcement is 


Cam- 


made of 
O’Callahan, New 
the position of 
November 20, as a 


the promotion of 
York, who 
assistant superin- 
of the 
agency has been 
Detroit No, 2 has 
to the position of 
the district. 
W. H. Crounse, assistant superintendent of De- 


Timothy J. was 
elevated to 
tendent on result 
which his 
Snell of 


from 


efficient manner in 
conducted, H,. A, 
been 


promoted agent 


assistant superintendent in same 
troit No. 2, has been transferred to take charge 
of the assistancy at Lexington, Mo. On Decem- 
18 the division will open a new 
assistancy at Ont., detached from the 
The office will be placed 
F. Boyd, who is now working 
Buffalo No. 1 district. Mr. 
Boyd has been in the service of the company 
only since July, 1915, but has shown such apti- 
tude for the business that his progress has been 
It is needless to say that Mr. Boyd takes 
wishes of his friends for a 
Measure of success in his new field of 
Other well-merited promo- 
tions in the Canadian division are those of E. T. 
Chauvin of Windsor, Ont., T. Waddington of 
Winnipeg, Man., and P. of Montreal 
No. 3 to assistant superintendency positions in 


Canadian 

Orillia, 
Guelph (Ont.) district. 
in charge of D. 


ber 


as an agent in the 


rapid. 
with him the good 
large 


operation. recent 


Lozeau 


their respective districts. 


AGENTS MADE ASSISTANTS 

Deibert, 
(Pa.) 

super- 


Owing to meritorious work, W. F. 
who was an agent in the Allentown No. 1 
district, has been promoted to assistant 
intendent at Wilmington, Del. Former Agents 
E. E. Corrall of Baltimore No. 4 and J. W. 
Brown of Lancaster, Pa., have been advanced to 
the their respective 
of the St. 
Septem- 
that of 


assistancy position in 
districts. Adolph F. Wandschneider 
Paul (Minn.) district promoted 
ber 25 from the agent to 


was 
position of 


assistant superintendent at Superior, Wis. 
(Duluth district). 
Congratulations are due the following upon 


their recent promotion from the agency to the 
assistancy rank: Ralph W. Helfrich, Shamokin, 
Pa., and Anderson F. Boyer of the New Kensing- 
ton (Pa.) detached assistancy of the Tarentum 
(Pa.) district. 
Congratulations Isaac Wit- 


are extended to 
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son of Brooklyn No. 8, also Carl Markendorf and 
Jacob Panoff, both of Brooklyn No. 6, who have 
advanced to the position of as- 
their respective dis- 
tricts. Former Agents W. A. Cole of Baltimore 
No. 2 and G. S. of Wilmington, Del., 
were recently promoted to the position of as- 
their home fields. 
agent at Elwood, 
been 
superinten- 


recently been 
sistant superintendent in 
Brewer 


superintendent in 
former 
district), 
assistant 


sistant 
Robert P. Edwards, 
Ind. (Anderson (Ind.) 
moted to the position of 
dent and assigned to the Waterloo (la.) district. 
Roland E. Whitney and Martin F. Stern, for- 
merly agents in the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Cleveland districts, took up their duties as as- 
sistant superintendents in the Chillicothe, Ohio 
and Cleveland No. 1 districts, respectively, on 
November 27. Announcement is of the 
promotion of C. O. Hamilton to an assistancy in 
the Quincey (IIl.) district. 


has pro- 


and 


made 


Changes Utica District Plan 


Beginning with Friday, December 1, the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston placed the dis- 
trict at Utica, N. Y., heretofore a component of 
the Syracuse agency, on a direct home-office-re- 
porting basis with Assistant Superintendent 
John W. Dowling in charge. Larger offices have 
been secured in the same building as now occu- 
pied, and will be renovated and remodeled for 
the pusposes of the new departure. 

Mr. Dowling entered the company’s employ at 
Chicago in February, 1900, as an agent. 
following July he was transferred to Syracuse, 
where he remained until February 6, 1901. 
Leaving the John Hancock for a brief period, he 
returned the following April, again as an agent 
at Syracuse. In August, 1912, he was promoted 
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to assistant superintendent, which position he 
has held ever since. 

In that capacity Mr. Dowling has made a con- 
sistently gratifying record, both as to quantity 
business. Personally he has 
highly respected, both by the 
superintendents under whom he has 
agents have been 
on his staff. We 


and quality of 
ever been 
different 

worked and by 
fortunate enough to be 
confident that under Mr. Dowling’s direction the 
agency record of pro- 
gress and development, 


most 


those who 


are 


Utica will make a fine 


Paint the Picture You See 


The painter, standing before his white can- 
vas, unmarked as yet by pigment or outline, 
sees, ln mental vision, the ideal he would catch 
and hold thereon. His artistic skill in express- 
ing light and shadow, form and color, is not 
more important than his ability to visualize his 
dream ere he has transferred it to canvas. 

’Tis so with every achievement worth while. 
Dreams, visions, realities—this is the logical 
order of all big accomplishments. 

The life insurance agent, of all persons, must 
be aman of vision and imagination. His offering 
is one that at best looks well into the future 
for its ultimate consummation. To visualize this 
picture and hold it before his prospect in liv- 
ing colors and definite outline is his task. If 
the colors run together, the picture becomes a 
blur, uninteresting, and leads nowhere. 

The mere proposal to sell life insurance will 
accomplish nothing. You’ have a picture to 
paint before you can arouse the interest or 
catch the attention of your customer. You 
must paint the picture clearly and vividly, and 
you must hold it before your prospect’s eyes 
and compel him to see it or your work is a 
failure. 


Now wish to 


this brings me to the thing I 
say: What is the main background of your 
daily canvass? What is the picture you are 
holding up to your customer? Is it a confusion 
of actuarial tables and mathematical charts, of 


eo? 
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first year cost, reserves, cash and loan value 
and so on, or it is a harmonious grouping of 
human relationshjps* which® have their center 
and circumference in ‘the home and its occy- 
pants, father, mother, brother, sister, wife, 
children? e 

All life insurance agents fall naturally into 
two classes: The first deals in actuarial for- 
mula, and the second thinks only in terms of 
the human unit. The. former is a living en- 
cyclopedia of insurance information, and he 
juggles with figures like a Hindu magician 
with his double-bladed knives and glass balls. 
He talks investments and earnings, and useg 
his compound interest table to prove his point: 

Not a few of this class of agents succeed in 
selling large quantities of insurance. We do 
not think, however, that they are securing one 
hundred per cent efficiency for themselves, 
neither do we believe that their business is as 
valuable to the company as it might have been. 
It was sold on a selfish basis and with the 
dollar mark as the tag of value. 

The other fellow, the real apostle of the 
gospel of life insuance, ties his whole story 
to the home. The warp and woof of every ar- 
gument is woven through with threads of 
home life: the education of children, the care 
of aged parents, the sorrowful needs of wife 
and child, deprived of breadwinner. I need 
not tell you the story. You know it, and you 
can paint the picture until it pulsates with life 
and bears its message to your prospect. Do 
you catch my point? You are a painter of 
dreams and visions; you must project your- 
self ten, fifteen, twenty years, a lifetime ahead 
of to-day; you must be able to breathe into 
your picture a story which will strike home, and 
Which will convey a lesson accomplishing re- 
sults to-day and holding the learner to his les- 
son throughout the years. 

After all is said and done, it is the home and 
its occupants which give the only valid excuse 
possible for the life insurance business, and the 
clearer we weave our story about this sacred 
institution, the more successful we will be for 
ourselves and the larger and better service we 
will render to humanity:—Charles Timblin, As- 
sistant General Manager, Western Union Life, 
Spokane. 
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This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
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should start his canvass, keep up collections 
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